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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  travels  narrated  in  these  pages  formed  a 
part  of  the  continental  tour,  of  which  a  portion 
has  aheady  been  published  under  the  title  of 
Excursions  in  the  Interior  of  Russia  ;  and  to 
the  favourable  reception  which  that  work  has  met 
with,  is  the  appearance  of  the  present  one  due. 

I  am  not  forgetful,  however,  that  the  success  of 
my  former  publication  is  not  attributable  to  the 
author,  but  to  the  great  interest  which  now  pre- 
vails among  all  classes  throughout  Europe  regard- 
ing Russia ;  neither  am  I  ignorant  that  much  of 
its  success  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  Literary  and  Political  Press,  me- 
tropolitan as  well  as  provincial.  He  must 
be  a  very  ill-informed,  or  a  very  conceited 
author,  who  denies  that,  although  the  aid  of  the 
press  cannot  make  a  bad  book  popular,  yet,  with- 
out it,  a  good  one,  even  if  he  has  written  such, 
stands  little  chance  of  making  its  way  to  public 
favour ;  and  its  indulgence  ought  to  be  the  more 
gratefully  acknowledged,  when,  as  in  my  case,  it 
has  been  extended  to  a  writer  without  name,  with- 
out patronage,  without  influence  of  any  kind. 

Of  the  present  work  the  best  recommendation 
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VI  PREFATORY    NOTE* 

lies  in  the  magnificent  scenery  and  interesting  in- 
stitutions of  the  countries  which  it  describes.  The 
lively  interest  felt  in  England  regarding  the  north 
of  Europe,  which  had  already  become  very  strong, 
has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  by  the  various 
publications  of  Mr.  Laing  and  others  (not  for- 
getting the  unpretending,  but  useful  Handbook 
for  travellers  in  those  regions),  as  well  as  by  some 
admirable  treatises  which  have  appeared  in  Lard- 
Tier's  Cyclopwdioj  the  Edinburgh  C^clopcBdia, 
&c. ;  and  without  presuming  to  enter  the  lists 
with  more  experienced  champions^  I  trust  that 
what  is  here  laid  before  the  public  may  further 
satisfy  the  prevailing  curiosity  in  regard  to  these 
long-neglected  countries.  This  work  possesses,  at 
least,  the  recommendation  of  giving  the  most  re- 
cent information  regarding  some  of  them ;  and 
should  it  possess  no  higher  merit,  I  hope  that, 
at  all  events,  it  will  be  found  deserving  of  the 
same  character  for  candour  which  all  have  attri- 
buted to  my  remarks  on  Russia. 

There  is  always  some  indelicacy  in  a  private 
individual's  publicly  advertising  his  political  creed, 
^but  as  considerable  misapprehension  prevails  among 
some  of  my  critics  on  this  subject,  I  deem  it  but 
honest  to  state  that  my  opinions  are  Conservative. 
Some — and  particularly  an  accomplished  writer  in  the 
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Morning  Post — ^have  described  me  as  a  "  Liber- 
al;"  a  designation  to  which,  if  it  implies  nothing 
more  than  a  readiness  to  allow  to  others  the  same 
freedom  of  thought  which  I  demand  for  myself, 
and  a  desire  to  judge  no  man  harshly,  because  he 
differs  from  me  either  in  religion  or  in  politics,  I 
can  have  no  objection,  but  to  which,  in  any  other 
sense  of  the  term,  I  am  not  entitled  to  lay  claim. 

That  I  have  succeeded  in  throwing  aside  all  po- 
litical and  national  bias  in  writing  of  other  coun- 
tries, I  by  no  means  profess.  I  may  have  endea- 
voured to  shake  off  prejudice ;  but  the  traveller 
who  says  that  he  has  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  is 
demanding  more  than  any  reader  will  give  him 
credit  for.  The  only  virtue  I  lay  claim  to  as  an 
author  is,  that,  as  I  have  seen  for  myself,  so  also 
have  I  judged  for  myself.  While  indebted  to 
many  for  kindness,  I  am  indebted  to  none  for  my 
opinions ;  and  if  in  much  of  what  the  following 
pages  contain,  I  differ  from  recent  writers  on  the 
same  countries,  I  can  plead,  in  excuse,  that  my 
work  having  been  prepared  for  the  press  before 
any  of  the  new  publications  on  Norway  and  Swe- 
den had  reached  me,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  bene- 
fiting by  their  valuable  information.  Even  after 
consulting  these,  however,  my  opinions  remain 
unchanged.     The  public  will  judge  between  us. 
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v^  In  these  pages,  as  in  those  formerly  published, 
it  is  my  aim  to  carry  the  reader  along  with  me  in 
my  wanderings,  weaving  discussion  with  narrative, 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  setting  before  him, 
not  all,  but  the  most  interesting  of  the  sights 
which  would  occupy  his  attention  were  he  actually 
travelling  in  these  countries,  and  the  most  usefiil 
portions  of  the  information  which  he  would  gather 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
inhabitants.  Instead  of  writing  a  series  of  formal 
essays,  I  have  sought  to  record  the  fresh  impres- 
sions of  the  moment,  and  to  communicate  infor- 
mation in  the  same  familiar  manner  in  which  it  was 
imparted  to  me — namely,  in  the  very  words  em- 
ployed by  those  with  whom  I  happened  to  con- 
verse. For  this  purpose,  as  the  attentive  reader 
will  discover,  I  have,  in  many  places,  retained  the 
first  expressions  of  my  rough  diary :  if  these  de- 
tract fi'om  the  polish  of  the  style,  they  give  tothe 
narrative  a  life  and  fireshness  which  may  compen- 
sate for  the  absence  of  higher  graces. 

R.  BREMNER. 

Tunbridgc  Welk, 
nth  July,  1839. 
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[/r  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  publish  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Author^ s  to  a  friend  in 
England-'} 

Baths  of  Iscliyl.  Upper  Austria, 
2)d  October,  1839. 

'*  Spite  of  all  your  insinuations  about  the  superior  joys 
of  an  English  autumn^  here  we  are  on  the  frontiers  of 
Styria,  after  wanderings  wide,  and  adventures  many,  as 
happy  as  the  happiest  of  the  good  Emperor's  subjects. 

'^  A  whole  promenade,  with  its  Grecian  columns  and 
rustic  benches — a  wholebath-house,with  its  Manchesterof 
towels  and  cotton — a  whole  coflFee  house  and  its  bilSard- 
rooms— ^a  whole  hotel,  nay,  five  or  six^hotels — lime-tree 
alleys,  I  know  not  how  many  nor  how  long — in  short, 

A   WHOLB  FASHIOMABLBWATERIMG-PLAOB  ENTIRELY   TO 

ouRSBLVBS,  is  surcly  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
trifling  drawback  on  our  pleasures  that  we  are  here  after 
every  body  else  has  fled.  All  the  royal  and  imperial 
duchesses — all  the  Scottish  dukes  and  Hungarian 
princes  who  so  lately  honoured  this  secluded  scene  with 
their  presence  have  left  an  undisputed  field  to  a  couple 
of  presumptuous  Englishmen.  We  flatter  ourselves  that 
there  is  something  original,  unheard-of,  in  thus  daring 
to  show  ourselves  at  a  season  when  ordinary  mortals 
would  not  have  courage  to  let  their  names  be  known  in 
such  a  spot.     Every  body  has  been  at  a  fashionable 
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X  EXTIUCT    OF   A    LETIER. 

watering-place  in  the  height  of  the  season ;  but  I  verily, 
believe  we  are  the  first  who  ever  saw  one  in  its  primi- 
tive and  almost  winter  loneliness. 
V  A  "In  fact,  the  silence  and  solitude  of  Ischyl  please  us 
more  than  the  noise  and  crowds  of  all  the  places  we 
have  recently  visited.  Then  as  to  scenery — your  old 
haunts  at  Baden-Baden  must  hide  their  diminished 
splendours  on  comparison  with  those  which  now  sur- 
round us.  What  say  you  to  mountains,  visible  from 
every  window,  thrown  wildly  round  this  little  paradise, 
like  a  band  of  revellers  suddenly  arrested  in  their 
gambols  by  some  fair  sight  which  all  would  gaze  upon  ?  \ 
Clothe  these  fantastic  mountains,  sending  their  crowns 
into  the  clear  blue  heavens,  with  the  fairest  hues  that 
Autumn  ever  shed  on  the  forest,  or  Time  on  the  rock ; 
fill  up  each  intervening  vale,  and  each  swelling'glade,  with 
the  greenest  and  softest  of  turf;  even  at  this  advanced  sea- 
son, let  the  mower  and  his  nymphs,  in  mountain  costume, 
ply  their  task  beneath  the  spreading  bough — ^plant  a 
cluster  of  magnificent,  truly  English  beeches  on  the 
most  commanding  points — trace  walks,  easy  yet  not 
monotonous,  along  the  mountain's  brow — ere  day  has 
become  strong — shed  over  some  mysterious  hollow  that 
veil  of  mist  whose  charms  are  too  well  known  to  an 
old  Alpine  traveller  to  require  that  I  should  sketch 
them — watch  when  the  sun  breaks  forth,  and,  as  the 
light  curtain  rolls  upward,  behold  streams  of  the  purest, 
intensest  emerald,  giving  life  and  wealth  to  this  match- 
less region :  or,  passing  to  what  with  you  will  weigh 
more  than  all  these  fanciful  attractions,  fill  these  streams 
with  thousands  on  thousands  of  the  finny  tribes,  people 
the  mountains  with  herds  of  chamois  and  red-deer  (both 
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•more  numerous  in  this  district  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe)  ^— excite,  I  entreat,  your  dull 
imagination — figure  to  yourself  such  a  region  as  that 
which  I  have  now  described,  but  of  whose  charms,  in  sober 
truth,  I  can  give  you  no  idea  by  description,  and  say 
whether  we  have  any  reason  to  envy  your  tiltingyS^e*  in 
Scotland,  or  your  grouse-shooting  in  Wales. 

"  At  all  events,  even  should  you  pertinaciously  give  > 
England  the  preference,  half  crazy  as  you  know  me  to 
be  about  scenery  of  the  kind  with  which  the  Noric  Alps 
abound,  and  fond  as  I  am  of  the  vagabond  life  we  are 
now  leading,  you' will  not  wonder  that  we  are  lingering 
here  to  enjoy  the  last  beauties  of  lingering  autumn, 

at;  4c  #  4:  9|e 

''  But  I  must  have  done.     The  sun  is  high  on  the 
mountains,  the  air  is  soft,  the  river  is  in  excellent  ply : 

such  a  day  for  the  Iraun  must  not  be  lost.     H^ is 

accordingly  preparing  his  tackle  for  the  sport,  his  vows 
of  things  terrible  against  the  innocent  trout  interrupted 
only  by  another  dash  to  a  sketch,  more  suo,  intended  to 
delight  our  fair  'Marie,  who  is  exerting  all  a  KeUerin^s 
authority,  to  secure  for  us  on  our  return  such  a  dinner 
as  this  land  of  Kellerins,  Ischyl  trout,  Genandener 
duck,  and  Austrian  pastry  can  alone  produce. 

"Yet  one  thing  I  must  beg  before  concluding:  do 
not  imagine  that  our  happiness  is  so  great  as  to  make  us 
altogether  forgetful  of  home.  The  lengthening  evenings 
of  October,  with  you  the  signal  for  bright  fires  and 
social  faces,  never  fail  to  send 'my  thoughts  homeward. 
These  home  remembrances  at  this  moment  are  ren- 
dered more  intense  by  the  loss  of  most  of  my  letters 
from  England,  which  I  hope  however  soon  to  recover  at 
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Vienna.  I  am,  therefore,  quite  ignorant  of  all  that  has 
been  passing  amongst  you  for  three  or  four  months 
past.  I  do  not  know  the  fate  even  of  my  own  poor 
proof  sheets  on  Denmark  and  Norway.  Whether  the 
work  has  already  been  introduced  to  the  world — 
whether  it  has  been  at  all  announced, — in  short,  whoj 
has  been,  or  may  be  its  fate,  is  as  much  unknown 
to  me  as  if  it  were  not  my  own  much-loved  and 
anxiously-nurtured  offspring.  Should  it  have  already 
appeared  and  found  its  way  to  your  regions,  will  you 

oblige  me  by  mentioning  to  F and  L  — — ,  and 

the  few  others  that  will  read  it,  that,  in  order  to  under- 
stand some  allusions  scattered  through  it,  they  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  manuscript  was  prepared  for  the 
press  soon  after  my  return  from  the  tour  narrated  in  it 
Add  also  that  I  committed  it  to  the  hands  of  the 
printer  in  the  month  of  May  last,  fully  believing  that 
he  would  be  able  to  print  the  whole  in  a  few  weeks. 
Circumstances,  however,  having  rendered  it  impossible 
to  supply  the  proofs  so  rapidly  as  I  had  expected,  the 
work  was  not  completed  at  the  time  we  had  fixed  on 
for  leaving  England,  and  must,  therefore,  contain  some 
errors,  especially  towards  the  conclusion  both  of  the 
first  and  of  the  second  volume,  which  to  partial  friends 
will  at  least  be  accounted  for,  if  not  palliated,  by  the 
fact  now  stated.  *  *  *" 

^^R.Brbmnbr." 
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To  thee  does  the  heart  turn  back  with  all  the 
strength  of  first  and  warmest  love.  Who  that  has 
once  trod  thy  valleys,  and  scaled  thy  mountains, 
mused  beside  thy  lakes,  and  been  filled  with  awe 
amid  thy  forests,  can  in  after  years  suppress  the 
raptures  which  thrill  through  his  bosom  at  remem- 
brance of  thee  ?  Other  lands,  fair  too  and  famed, 
may  have  been  visited  in  the  interval ;  but  even 
Italy  with  her  thousand  trophies,  and  Greece  with 
her  thousand  tales,  cannot  efiace  impressions  once 
formed  by  thee. 

And,  fair  Summer — ^in  memory  ever  associated 
with  these  matchless  scenes — ^hail  also  to  thee  I 
While  I  trace  these  broken  words,  the  snows  of 
winter  are  spread  around  me,  and  its  chills  forbid 
the  hand  its  task;  but  at  the  thought  of  thee 
bright  days  arise.  Warm  gales  once  more  fan 
the  cheek,  soft  balm  fills  the  air.  The  song  of 
the  mountain-bird  again  cheers,  the  voice  of  the 
stream  again  refreshes,  the  roar  of  the  cataract 
again  resounds.  Under  thy  smiles,  what  varied 
delights  may  be  enjoyed  within  the  compass*  of  a 
single  sun  I  I  gaze  on  the  rising  orb  as  he  lifts 
his  head  above  the  tumultuous  hills — I  sail  by 
sunny  isles  where  beauty  and  peace  have  their 
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reign — I  stretch  my  limbs  by  mossy  fountains — 
thread  the  solemn  forest — and  climb  the  airy 
mountain's  side.  I  hold  converse  with  aged  and 
virtuous  men,  and  look  upon  the  revels  of  joyous 
youth.  I  listen  to  the  song  of  the  shepherdess, 
and  cull  the  sweetest  flowers  of  the  mead,  till 
declining  day  brings  the  bleat  of  returning  flocks, 
or  is  made  musical  with  the  murmur  of  the  laden 
bee  I 

Once  more,  then,  beautiftil  North  and  fair  Sum- 
mer, do  I  bid  ye  hail  I .  To  you  is  my  page  in- 
scribed— to  you         •         •         • 

But  it  is  time  to  drop  this  "  Cambyses'  vein  1" 
From  these  lofty  paces  sinking  down  at  once  into 
an  ordinary  amble,  we  would  tell  the  reader  that 
nothing  more  is  meant  by  these  big  words  than 
that  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  none  so  well 
reward  the  traveller  for  his  pains  at  the  moment, 
or  are  looked  back  to  with  such  delight  in  after 
years,  as  those  of  the  North. 

The  firm  hold  which  these  countries  obtain  in 
the  memory  of  all  who  have  visited  them  is  not 
entirely  owing  to  the  magnificence  of  their  scenery. 
It  also  proceeds  in  a  great  measure  from  the  delight 
which    we   feel    in    contemplating    manners     so 
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primitiye  and  interesting  as  those  here  presented 
to  us,  and  from  the  satisfaction  which  all  men 
derive  from  witnessing  the  working  of  institutions 
most  liberal  in  their  principles  and  beneficial  in 
their  efiects.  The  life — ^the  "  freshness" — of  every 
thing  keeps  the  traveller  in  a  state  of  constant 
enjoyment — ^how  difierent,  alas,  from  the  feelings 
with  which  he  is  often  doomed  to  traverse  the  older 
countries  of  Europe  I  In  the  South  all  is  dim, — 
decaying :  a  sadness  rests  on  the  most  glorious  of 
its  scenes  and  associations.  Man  and  his  work  are 
both  in  their  decline ;  the  fi^e  spirit  is  bowed 
down,  the  tower  is  crumbling  to  its  base.  Except 
the  strains  which  even  slavery  can  sing,  there  is  no 
song,  nor  voice  of  gladness  to  be  heard ;  and  the 
pilgrim  takes  his  leave  without  one  joyful  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  without  one  buoyant  hope  for 
the  future. 

In  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  yet  young 
and  full  of  hope.  Freedom  has  never  yet  been 
driven  from  those  fastnesses,  and  their  tenants  still 
worship  her  as  ardently  as  of  old.  In  wandering 
amongst  them  we  feel  that  they  have  the  spirit  and 
the  dignity  of  men  i  and  when  at  last  we  take  leave 
of  their  shores,  it  is  not  with  pain  and  sorrow,  but 
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with  joy  and  hope — ^inclined  to  think  better  of  our 
species,  and  cherishing  high  anticipations  of  the 
career  which  these  nations  will  yet  run. 

Strange,  then,  that  in  an  age,  distinguished  as 
the  present  is  by  a  wandering  spirit,  so  few  hasten 
to  this  enchanting  field.  The  means  of  reaching 
the  most  favourable  points  are  now  numerous  and 
regular,  the  roads  in  the  countries  themselves  are 
excellent,  and  the  accommodation  for  strangers  fast 
improving  j  yet,  with  all  these  inducements,  very 
few  bend  their  steps  thitherward.  For  one  tra- 
veller who  leaves  England  for  the  North,  one 
thousand  go  to  France  and  Italy. 

This  neglect  appears  the  more  remarkable  when 
it  is  considered  that  so  many  booka  have  been 
written  on  Scandinavia.  Perhaps,  the  very  best 
books  of  travels  in  the  English  language,  and  some 
of  them  very  recent  ones,  relate  to  the  countries 
comprised  under  that  general  name.  Still  the 
good  public  is  not  moved  from  its  apathy.  We 
read  and — forget  I  We  are  slow  to  be  turned  from 
the  beaten  path  ;  or,  rather,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
we  have  not  courage  to  step  an  inch  out  of  the 
way,  lest  we  should  be  guilty  of  that  greatest  of 
all  English  sins,  not  doing  as  others  do  I 
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But  it  will  be  asked,  if  abler  advocates  have 
fiuled  in  exciting  an  interest  about  these  countries, 
what  hope  can  an  unknown  and  uninfluential  spokes- 
man have  that  his  voice  wiU  be  more  effectual  ? 

Courteous  reader  I  Have  you  never  heard  that 
in  some  great  undertaking — ^in  rearing  a  proud 
work  of  architecture  for  instance, — ^the  help  of 
even  the  humblest  labourer  is  not  altogether  with- 
out its  value.  He  may  but  bear  the  hod,  or  ply 
the  trowel,  yet  in  the  end  his  little  labours  tell  on 
the  mass,  and  when  the  structure  is  completed,  he 
can  say  with  truth,  ^<  I,  too,  had  a  share  in  it  I" 
Now  this  humble  labourer  am  I.  Alone,  my 
feeble  efforts  would  be  valueless,  but  united  to 
those  of  others,  they  will  help  "some  little  ;'*  and 
when  the  public  taste  shall  at  last  be  roused — ^when 
thousands  shall  be  flocking,  as  assuredly  they  will 
one  day  be,  to  these  now  neglected  regions,  I,  too, 
may  claim  a  share  in  the  triumph. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  which  I  here  aim 
at  is  to  aid  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  countries 
which,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  are  among  the 
most  delightfiil  in  the  world.  If  I  wished  to  con- 
fer the  highest  favour  on  my  dearest  friend,  it 
would  be  to  prevail  with  him  to  visit  the  scenes 
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DOW  to  be  imperfectly  described,  persuaded  as  I 
am  that  all  who  go  thither  must  bring  back  a  rich 
store  of  firesh  thoughts — feelings  of  delight,  warm 
beyond  any  that  other  lands  can  inspire — a  higher 
admiration  of  Nature's  works — and,  above  all,  a 
higher  admiration  of  the  power  and  the  goodness 
of  HIM  who 

**  Raised  the  great  mountains — spread  the  gleaming  lakes— 
(xave  beauty  to  the  sheltering  valleys. 
And  bade  the  misty  cataracts  proclaim, 
With  ceaseless  and  indomitable  yoice, 
Their  testimony  to  his  might  and  being  f 

Once  again,  therefore,  courteous  reader,  let  me 
crave  your  company  for  a  time  ;  forsake  the  dull 
round  of  the  pleasures  which  cities  afford,  and  try 
whether  the  charms  of  nature  have  lost  their  power 
— whether  the  chords  which  charmed  in  young  and 
happy  days,  amid  fields  and  flowers,  may  not  yet  be 
awakened.  At  the  season  when  our  journey  be- 
gins. Nature  again  displays  her  beauty!  again 
attunes  her  songs : 

**  The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  to  the  cooling  wind, 
And  make  a  chequered  shadow  on  the  ground." 

Who,  that  has  once  loved  the  charms  of  nature, 
can  allow  her  voice  to  pass  unheeded  ? 
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'  Who,  that  has  reason,  and  his  smell. 
Would  not  amid  roses  and  jasmine  dwell, 

Rather  than  all  his  spirits  choke 
With  exhalations  of  filth  and  smoke. 

And  all  the  uncleanness  which  does  drown, 
In  pestilential  clouds,  a  populous  town  V 

Let  US,  in  thought  at  least,  wander  away  from 
these  "pestilential  clouds/'  and,  if  I  may  not  engage 
that  after  my  journey,  or  rather  my  tale,  is  over, 
you  will  literally  "  go  and  do  likewise ;"  yet  for 
this  at  least  do  I  engage,  that  we  shall  jog  on  peace- 
fully and  socially  together  to  its  close.  We  shall 
visit  many  a  fair  sight,  listen  to  many  a  pleasing 
lay ;  where  the  way  is  rough,  we  shall  smooth  it 
with  a  tale — where  it  is  dull,  we  shall  even  hurry 
over  it  the  faster — and  where  it  yields  aught  that 
may  instruct,  we  shall  pause  and  make  the  most  of 
the  lesson. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  beginning.  Some  three 
years  since,  two  Englishmen,  after  wandering  for 
a  time  over  various  parts  of  the  continent,  took  up 
their  winter  quarters  at  a  German  university. 
Pleased  with  the  attentions  they  received  from  the 
professors  and  their  families,  as  well  as  from  the 
citizens  in  general,  they,  or  rather  (to  come  at 
once  to  the  more  tractable  pronoun)  we  lingered  in 
this  retreat  month  after  month,  each  day  becoming 
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more  attached  to  the  kind  friends  who  had  made 
exile  80  agreeable ;  each  day  too,  may  it  with  all 
modesty  be  added,  appreciating  more  highly  the 
many  opportunities  for  improvement  which  no- 
where are  to  be  found  in  greater  number  than  at 
that  ancient  and  flourishing  seat  of  learning. 

But  time  was  passing  on.  The  best  of  friends 
must  part.  A  stormy  March  had  stubbornly  re- 
tarded the  advance  of  spring,  but  was  at  length 
driven  to  flight ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  first  days 
of  sunshine  given  assurance  that  ^*  winter  was  over 
and  gone,  the  singing  of  birds  come,"  than — 
heaving  a  sigh  for  those  we  left  behind,  and  for 
whose  happiness  many  a  warm  wish  must  be  che- 
rished in  future  years — we  resumed  our  rambles 
through  the  north  of  Germany. 

These  led  us  to  the  gay  and  singular  city  of 
Hamburg,  which  we  hereby  dismiss  without  one 
word  of  notice.  So  much  has  been  abeady  written 
about  it,  and  so  many  go  to  see  it,  that  Pall-MaU 
and  the  Thames  themselves  are  not  better  known 
than  the  Jungfemstieg  and  the  Alster.  Not  so, 
however,  the  country  lying  to  the  north  of  this 
much-frequented  city.  To  the  general  reader,  as 
well  as  the  general  traveller,  Holstein  is  compara- 
tively  an   unknown   region.      At   its  threshold. 
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accordingly,  most  gentle  reader,  do  our  wanderings 
together  commence.  Carry  your  thoughts  back  a 
short  space — only  to  the  spring  of  18S6, — and  join 
us  at  our  starting,  from  the  most  industrious, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  licentious — in  some 
places  the  dirtiest,  and  in  others  the  most  splendid 
of  continental  cities. 

That  starting  scene  was  one  of  the  strangest 
we  ever  witnessed.  The  hour  often — at  which 
the  home-dwelling  begin  to  think  of  rest ;  but,  at 
which  the  road-tossed  traveller  is  only  commencing 
the  labours  of  a  second  day  more  fatiguing  than 
the  first — ^this,  oh  the  continent,  not  unfrequent 
hour  for  starting  from  large  cities,  had  just  pealed 
from  every  tower  in  Hamburg,  when  we  repaired 
to  the  well-known  thoroughfare  from  which  coaches 
start  for  every  part  of  the  world.  Here  a  most 
unexpected  scene  of  bustle  awaited  us ;  we  had 
imagined  that  our  travelling  escort  through  Hol- 
stein  would  consist  of  only  one  large  and  lonely 
vehicle,  in  which  we  might  sleep  away  our  night- 
journey  across  this  drowsy  region  as  lazily  and 
peacefully  as  even  the  fattest  of  Hanseatic  burghers 
could  desire.  Great,  therefore,  was  our  surprise  to 
find,  in  addition  to  the  stately  diligence,  a  goodly 
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tail  of  card,  dillies,  glass-coaches,  and  nondescripts, 
paraded  in  the  narrow  street  as  lengthily  and  as 
heterogeneously  as  the  goodliest  tail,  political  or 
vehicular,  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  Christendom. 

In  explanation  of  this  display,  it  must  be  stated 
that  however  small  may  be  the  number  of  travellers 
leaving  Hamburg  on  other  nights  of  the  week,  on 
the   evenings  preceding   the  days  on  which  the 
steamer  leaves  Kiel  for  the  Danish  capital,  the 
concourse  of  passengers  is  so  great,  that  the  huge 
carriage  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence  the  dili- 
gence, must  be  reinforced  by  every  variety  of  trans- 
port that  the  city  can  muster.     From  the  lumber- 
ing eU-wagen  to  the  rickety  arm-chair,  all  are  in 
demand.     Such  is  the  march  of  travelling  in  these 
restless    times.     Not  many  years  have  elapsed, 
when  any  person  intending  to  traverse  Holstein 
had  to  wait  several  days  before  he  could  get  a 
companion   to   share  his  carriage — ^but  now,  the 
case  is  completely  reversed ;  thanks  to  good  roads 
and  regular  steam-boats,  the  traveller  finds  so  many 
competitors,  that,  if  he  neglect  to  engage  a  place 
betimes,  he  must  endure  the  honour  of  bringing  up 
the  rear  of  some  long  procession,  like  that  just 
described,  in,  it  may  be^  a  crazy  luggage  car,  with- 
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out  roof  to  cover  him,  or  bench  to  sit  on,  liable  to 
be  as  gently  handled  as  a  sack  of  wheat,  or  jolted 
out  like  a  stray  portmanteau,  to  be  sent  after  his 
friends  by  next  week's  steamer. 

The  long  train  of  carriages  was  surrounded  with 
screaming  porters  and  little  guards  in  red  coats ; 
for  the  King  of  Denmark  condescends  to  imitate 
England,  and  is  almost  the  only  continental  mon- 
arch who  deigns  to  do  so^  by  arraying  his  sol- 
diers in  short  red  coats,  and  his  mail-guards  in  long 
ones  of  the  same  hue.  These  functionaries  gene* 
rally  carry  a  small  bugle  slung  on  the  shoulder, 
and  act  in  the  double  capacity  of  coachman  and 
guard.  On  the  present  occasion,  both  bugle  and 
red  coat,  with  all  the  other  imposing  insignia  of 
office,  were  required  to  aid  them  in  marshalling 
the  stormy  crowd  about  to  be  placed  under  their 
care. 

The  scene,  in  fact,  was  one  which  Hamburg 

\  alone  can  present ;  such  a  Babel  of  tongues  as 

I  may  be  often  met  with  in  that  city,  cannot  be 

/  paralleled  in  all  wide  Europe.      Farther   south, 

may  be  heard  fighting   and  bargaining,  on  such 

occasions,    in  more  tongues  than  one — ^German, 

French,  and  perhaps  a  little  English,  are  brought 
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into  play ;  but  seldom  are  more  than  two  or  three 
languages  to  be  heard  at  one  time — ^in  Hambui^, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  good  half-dozen  dialects  are 
employed    in    keeping  up  the  active    cross-fire 
with  clerks  and  postilions.     To  those  of  the  south, 
heard  every  where,  are  added  the  tongues  of  the 
north,  heard  in  equal  number  only  at  this  precise 
point,    the   rallying-place   of  Russians,    Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Danes,  as  well  as  of  nations  more 
commonly  met  with.      In    short,    pilgrims   from 
every  quarter  here  come  in  contact  for  a  moment, 
but  are  ready  to  fly  off  in  a  thousand  directions 
so  soon  as  postilion's  horn  and   steam-boat  bell 
shall  spread  them  over  Europe.     Before  we  move  n 
forward,  then,  list  but  one  moment  to  their  clamour,  / 
for  never  again  will  such  discord  be  heard.  The  con-  j 
cert  is  now  at  its  wildest :  the  Frenchman  chatters ;  ', 
the  German  growls  ;  the  Swede  twangs  deep  and  • 
long,  like  a  Lochaber  man ;  the  Dane  pleads  soft  - 
and  submissive ;  the  Russian  blusters  and  looks 
fierce,  handling  his  stick,  as  if  he  still  thought  him- 
self among  his  serfs;  the  Englishman  grumbles, — or  j 
takes  his  seat,  as  we  did,  to  enjoy  the  fiin. 

At  length  the  train  got  into  motion^  a  short 
glimpse  of  the  moon  lighting  our  departure.     A 
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few  minutes*  drive  took  us  out  of  the  territory  of 
Hamburg  into  that  of  Denmark.  Our  rapid 
passage  through  Altona,  of  course  suggested 
little  beyond  what  we  already  knew  of  it,  as  the 
second  city  of  the  Danish  dominions,  and  the 
dullest,  perhaps,  in  the  world, — as  containing  near 
27,000  inhabitants,  and  as  being  a  &vourite  retreat 
of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Hapiburg,  to  which,  by 
its  dulness,  its  regularity,  and  its  quiet,  it  forms 
the  most  complete  contrast. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  us,  had  we  been  per- 
mitted to  slumber  out  the  remainder  of  our  journey 
as  undisturbed  as  its  commencement.  Alas  I 
our  night  was  doomed  to  be  one  of  delay,  and,  but 
fgr  good  company,  of  annoyance.  Cold,  rain,  and 
want  of  room,  were  the  least  of  the  evils  we  had 
to  complain  of.  Nor  was  the  custom-house  visit 
very  formidable;  on  driving  into  a  broad  yard 
towards  the  end  of  our  first  stage,  our  trunks  were 
opened,  and  the  usual  question  put  to  the  own- 
ers, "  Whether  they  had  any  thing  new  or  un- 
worn ?'*  but,  beyond  the  mere  formality  of  turning 
over  a  few  of  the  articles  belonging  to  each  pas- 
senger, no  trouble  was  given. 

Forth,  then,  we  jogged  again,  glad  that  this 
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ceremony  was  over.  But  this  was  only  pause  the 
first ;  another  and  more  grievous  one  awaited  us  on 
reaching  the  next  posthouse ;  for  here  we  had  to 
send  back  the  by-carriages^  and  betake  ourselves 
to  any  cart^  cab,  or  rumble,  that  could  be  laid 
hold  of.  Of  the  new  supply  of  vehicles,  some 
were  close,  some  open ;  the  latter  being  particu- 
larly pleasant,  as  the  cold  had  now  become  exces- 
sively keen,  and  the  nun  fell  with  pitiless  vio- 
lence. Of  such  changes  of  vehicles,  we  had  no 
fewer  than  three  or  four  in  the  course  of  our  sixty 
miW  journey.  To  increase  the  pleasure  of  ihese 
shiftings,  some  of  our  articles  were  left  behind,  in 
transferring  them  from  one  carriage  to  another — a 
loss  worth  recording,  as  it  afforded  us  an  oppor-. 
tmiity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  honesty 
of  the  good  Holsteiners.  The  missing  property, 
though  without  address  or  name  in  any  shape,  was 
careftdly  sent  after  us  to  Copenhagen — ^a  distance 
of  SOO  miles  I  [Such  is  the  honesty  of  these 
nations,  that  a  doak — always  a  tempting  prize 
where  people  are  inclined  to  pilfer — which  disap- 
peared at  Copenhagen,  was  sent  in  search  of  us 
the  whole  way  to  Norway.] 
All  endeavours  to  court  sleep  having  proved 

VOL.  I.  c 
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ineffectual,  we  fell  on  the  more  social  occupation 
of  talking  with  the  strangers  who  sat  shivering 
beside  us.  English  travellers  are  generally  too 
neglectfiil  of  this  social  source  of  amusement  and 
information.  They  either  will  not  set  foot  in  a 
public  conveyance,  or,  if  they  do,  never  conde- 
scend to  interchange  ideas  with  their  temporary 
associates ;  a  taciturnity  which  gives  foreigners  a 
more  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  nation  than  any 
\  rudeness  we  could  be  guilty  of  ^  for  so  little  do 
/  they  themselves  indulge  in  silence  at  such  times^ 
(  that  our  reluctance  to  address  strangers  is  invari- 
ably attributed,  not  to  the  mauvaise  honte  of 
the  nation,  but  to  the  bad  breeding,  or,  what  is 
equally  complimentary,  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
individual. 

Of  the  trio  with  whom  we  were  now  imprisoned 
one  was  a  wealthy  citizen  ^f  Hamburg,  who  had 
visited  England  and  Scotland  so  frequently,  that 
he  could  speak  of  every  valley  of  the  one  and  every 
mountain  of  the  other,  with  an  accuracy  which  few 
Englishmen  could  pretend  to.  The  second  was  a 
Holstein  proprietor,  fall  of  information  about  farm- 
ing, and  especially  eloquent  on  the  subject  of 
stormy  debates  in  the  parliament  of  the  province. 
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When  it  is  added,  th^  the  third  occupant  was  an 
enterprising  merchant,  of  much  intelligence  and 
acuteness, ,  all  who  know  how  eagerly  foreigners  of 
the  classes  now  described  enter  into  discussion, 
need  not  be  told  that  the  dark  hours  passed  swiftly 
away. 

The  approach  of  dawn,  nevertheless,  was  far  from 
unwelcome.  The  country  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves is,  in  general,  very  flat.  For  a  great  part 
of  the  way  the  excellent  road  is  bounded  on  either 
hand  by  heath  ;  much  of  which,  however,  is  now 
being  fast  brought  under  the  plough.  On  ad- 
vancing, the  country  assumes  a  highly  cultivated 
and  flourishing  aspect.  The  farms,  with  their  neat 
hedges,  or  low  stone  fences — ^both  rare  sights  on 
the  continent — ^have  almost  an  English  look. 

Altogether  the  scenery  of  Holstein,  without  ever  ^ 
aspiring  to  the  picturesque,  is  of  a  very  pleasing  ' 
character.  Gentle  knolls  occur  now  and  then,  in- 
terspersed with  little  sheets  of  water.  From  the 
clumps  of  beech  scattered  round  these  small  lakes, 
the  notes  of  the  constant  nightingale,  even  at  this 
early  period  of  summer,  arose  soft  and  fervent,  long 
before  night  had  fled.  In  general  there  is  little 
wood,   but  wherever  it  occurs,  from  its  consisting 
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chiefly  of  trees  with  glossy  and  luxuriant  foliage, 
it  tells  well  in  the  landscape.  The  aspect  of  the 
/'  country  is  singularly  fresh  and  cheerful ;  from  the 
varied  arrangements  of  the  soft  clusters  of  treesy 
many  spots  might  aspire  to  the  character  of 
"pretty,** — ^but  no  higher  term  can  be  employed 
regarding  the  scenery  of  any  part  of  Holstein. 

It  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  on  this  head,  that 
though  we  saw  none  of  the  "  wild  roses,''  of  whose 
existence  Byron  speaks  with  some  doubt,  when 
alluding,  in  his  diary,  to  the  invitation  which  a 
wealthy  admirer  of  his  genius  had  sent  him,  "  to 
throw  himself  among  die  beauties  of  their  Holstein 
summer  ;'*  yet  we  can  safely  vouch  for  the  "  bushes,** 
and  great  abundance  of  them  too,  on  which  roses 
were  soon  to  appear. 

In  &ct,  the  land  is  a  very  good  land,  and  abounds 
not  only  with  roses,  but  with  some  oiher  poetic 
attributes,  nearly  as  much  as  the  noble  bard*8 
more  vaunted  and  more  sunny  regions.  The  wild 
rock,  and  the  shady  glen — ^the  headlong  toirent, 
and  the  murmuring  stream — are  wanting  in  this 
peacefiil  region ;  yet  it  displays  scenes  frur  enough 
to  have  soothed  him  in  his  most  wayward  moods. 
And  if  the  maidens  of  Holstein  are  not  of  such 
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^'Etluop^  passions  as  his  Gubares  and  Medoras^ 
their  personal  channs  and  great  gentleness  of 
manner,  render  them  well  worthy  both  of  lover^s 
homage  and  minstrePs  lay. 

Holstein  would  appear  to  confirm  the  remaric 
that  tame  scenery  has  seldom  nurtmred  a  poet  of 
the  first  class.  Byron,  like  all  our  poets,  has 
many  ardent  admirers  in  this  province;  but  his 
genius  has  not  raised  any  kindred  fiame.  It  must 
not  be  fi>rgotten,  however,  that  Holstein  gave  birth 
to  one  of  the  sweetest  of  German  lyrists,  Claudius, 
who  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Rheinfeld,  near  the 
town  of  Oldesloe. 

The  neatness  of  the  little  towns  through  which  \ 
we  passed  is  very  striking.     Of  these,  however,  \ 
only  Braunstedt  and  Neu-Munster,  the  former  of 
which  has  a  stately  statue  in  the  public  avenue, 
are  worthy  of  especial  m^ition.     With  their  pave- 
ments as  accurate  as  mosaic — Chouses  of  bright 
compact  brick — fine  rows  of  elms  forming  a  shel- 
tered walk  firom  end  to  end, — ^and  streets  delight- 
fully clean  —  these  places  remind  the  traveller 
greatly  of  the  polished  substantial  little  towns  of 
Holland,    and  contrast  advantageously  with  the 
patched  masses  of  black  straggling  wood-work  and 
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plaster  which  overhang  and  crowd  the  streets  of 
German  viUages,  to  the  great  risk  of  the  traveller 
whose  carriage  ventures  to  shake  them  from  their 
crumbling  repose. 

We  halted  at  several  of  the  wayside  inns  during 
the  morning.  These  hospitable  mansions  are  suf- 
ficiently primitive,  but  cleaner  than  rustic  taverns 
usually  are.  The  principal  building  is  generally  a 
low-roofed  farm-house,  consisting  of  a  spacious 
lobby,  goingback  the  whole  width  of  the  structure, 
with  rooms  opening  on  each  side.  Rare  were  the 
feats  in  the  eating  way  performed  in  parlour  or 
kitchen  every  time  we  stopped. 

/      The  women  who  wait  on  the  traveller  in  these 

V.^     1  places,    are  always    addressed   as   Jungfers   or 

'^  ^  *  *t  :  ji'r ,)  £5  Virgins.'*     This  honourable  title,  was  once  very 

'  commonly  applied  to  young  women  all  over  Ger- 
many; but  it  is  now  seldom  heard,  except  in 
Hamburg  and  other  parts  of  the  old-fashioned 
north.  The  man  who  should  use  it  in  a  fashionable 
circle  at  Berlin  or  Dresden,  would  at  once  be  voted 

^  a  bumpkin.     An  innocent  foreigner,  perhaps,  who 

is  just  beginning  to  lisp  in  German,  maybe  pardoned 

for  employing,  as  he  often  does,  "  Jungfer**  for 

^    its  near  neighbour  "  Jungfrau  "  (young  lady).    A 
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smile  and  a  titter  at  his  simplicity  would  be  his 
worst  reproof;  but  no  native  can  make  such  a 
blunder  vdth  impunity.  Disregarding  this  arbitrary 
distinction,  however,  the  Holsteiners  speak  as  their 
&thers  spoke  j  and  we,  on  the  principle  of  doing  in 
Rome  as  Romans  do,  in  every  place  we  stopped  at, 
were  soon  making  the  rafters  ring  with  shouts  of 
«  Here, Virgin  I^ ''  Virgin,  bring  coffee,*'  "  Virgin, 
let  us  have  brandy,**  &c. 

A  great  portion  of  the  passengers  who  accom- 
panied us  were  students^  from  twenty  to  four-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  returning  to  their  summer 
classes  at  Kiel.  These  gay  blades  created  no 
little  mirth  among  the  rosy-cheeked  slipshod 
Phcebes,  who  bundled  about  in  the  greatest  good- 
humour,  loaded  with  slices  of  bread  and  butter  as 
broad  as  their  own  slippers,  and — smothered  be- 
tween two  of  the  said  slices— vast  portions  of  bee^ 
almost  as  thick  as  their  own  dumpy  hands. 

Nearly  all  the  women  of  the  lower  orders  wear 
the  short  gown,  still  known  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land as  a  « bed-gown,**  with  very  wide  sleeves. 
In  spite  of  an  almost  Dutch  fulness  of  person  and 
roundness  of  limb,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
they  look  remarkably  well.     The  predominance  of 
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white  in  their  dress  gives  them  an  exceedingly 
neat  and  clean  appearance.    The  dairy-maids,  in 
particular^  of  whom,  as  the  morning  advanced,  we 
saw  great  numbers  passing  through  the  fields,  have 
a  most  becoming  look ;  their  dress  forms  one  of 
die  prettiest  rustic  costumes  imaginable.     The 
most  conspicuous  part  of  their  attire  consists  of  an 
ample  petticoat  of  linsey-woolsey,  the  dark  ground 
of  which  is  relieved  by  broad  perpendicular  stripes 
of  the  deepest  red  or  yellow.     The  hair  is  braided 
with  greater  care  than  rustic  beauties  generally 
bestow  on  this  part  of  their  toilette  ;  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  bonnet  secures  a  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion seldom  to  be  found  among  the  sisters  of 
die  milk-psuL 

The  number  of  halts  for  refireshment  made  by 
our  long  train  would  have  surprised  a  stranger, 
unacquainted  with  Germany.  No  traveller  of 
German  lineage  can  ever  pass  an  open  door  with- 
out entering  to  eat.  Wherever  the  postilion  stops, 
hunger  is  sure  to  overtake  his  charge.  It  matters 
not,  whether  it  be  noonday  or  midnight — at  early 
dawn  or  latest  light — ^the  temptation  is  alike  irre- 
sistible. Five  times,  accordingly,  did  we  halt  in 
the  course  of  a  twelve  hours*  journey,  and  as  often 
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did  the  company  recruit  exhausted  nature  with 
cofiee,  schnapps,  white  beer,  and  their  concomitant 
solids.  At  one  place  so  active  was  the  demand,  or  so 
killing  the  wit  of  the  eager  applicants,  that  sundry 
able-bodied  men  were  called  in  from  the  yard  to 
cut  the  bread  and  spread  the  butter  by  wholesale, 
the  damsels  above  described  being  most  grievously 
impeded  in  their  hospitable  labours  vdth  the  fits  of 
giggling  excited  by  the  waggery  of  their  roistering 
admirers.  Of  the  clouds  of  smoke,  which  filled  the 
room  fit>m  their  inseparable  meerschaums  during 
these  refections,  we  make  no  mention,  because  all  the 
world  knows  that  among  Germans  there  is  no 
intermission  to  the  process  of  smoking,  fi-om  the 
moment  they  enter  the  diligence  till  they  have 
paid  their  trinkgeld  to  the  Schwager  (meaning 
**  brother-in-law,"  for  so  is  a  postilion  addressed 
all  over  Germany).  A  German  seems  to  be  able  to 
smoke  even  when  asleep  j  at  all  events,  crouched  in 
the  comer  of  the  carriage,  he  retains  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth  as  fondly  as  if  its  touch  were  a  spell  to 
bring  him  happy  dreams. 

At  length,  however,  both  smoking  and  cofiee- 
drinking,  political  disqussion  as  well  as  academic 
jesting,  were  at  an  end.     The  waves  of  the  Baltic 
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broke  calmly  in  view.  The  smart  little  city  for 
which  we  were  bomid  next  rose  white  before  us ; 
and,  the  weather  having  cleared  mth  aQ  the  rapi- 
dity of  early  summer,  we  entered  it  as  gay  as  if 
rain  had  never  fallen  nor  formers'  carts  been  un- 
mercifiil. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

KIEL — ITS  PROFESSORS^  TRADE,  AND  NIGHTINGALES. 

Picturesque  costumes  —  Trade  and  manu&ctures — Effects  of  the 
Pruasian  customs-union  on  English  commerce  —  Sights — Univer- 
sity of  Eiel— >Able  professors — Impartial  mode  of  selecting  them 
— Jews  filling  chairs — College  prison — Religious  opinions  — 
Pastor  Harms — Popular  mode  of  electing  clergymen — The  bath 
house — The  bay — Nightingales — Errors  of  poets — A  German 
tabk  <rh6te — Univeisality  of  the  English  language — Abuses  in 
the  passport  system. 

Kiel  is  a  close-built,  handsome  town,  with  about  1 
10,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  \ 
rising  from  one  of  the  loveliest  little  bays  in  the  V 
world*  Its  streets,  narrow  and  ancient-looking,  -^ 
as  well  as  the  old-fashioned  market-place^  were 
crowded  with  people  from  the  country,  and  strings 
of  the  long  four-wheeled  Danish  cars,  containing 
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benches,  not  unlike  arm-chairs,in  which  the  thriving 
fiirmer  transports  his  wife  and  daughters  to  kirk  or 
market 

With  the  exception  of  the  milk-maids'  already 
described,  the  costumes  seen  in  the  crowd  are  in 
general  very  sober.  The  spirit  of  assimilation, 
now  every  where  at  work,  will  leave  nothing  for 
the  gratification  of  travellers  who  roam  abroad  to 
find  Der  Freischutz  jackets,  or  Maid  of  Milan 
petticoats  in  every  parish.  In  costume,  as  in 
poetry,  the  days  of  originality  are  gone ;  you  may 
traverse  all  the  more  firequented  parts  of 
Europe  firom  end  to  end,  without  finding  aught 
more  picturesque  than  every-day  broad-cloth  and 
preside  homespun. 

Yet  the  crowd  of  Kiel  did  present  one  exception 
to  thisyfi^necal  monojkopy:  many  women  of  the 
lower  class^struttea  about  in  huge,  vulgar  meri$ 
hats,  by  no  means  worn  with  the  grace  of  a  Hyde- 
park  equestrian.  This  article  is  in  fashion  all  over 
Holstein,  but  seems  to  be  in  more  especial  fitvour 
with  the  fish-women,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it 
pleased  us  more  than  the  inconceivable  head-attire 
which  we  had  seen  at  Hamburgh  on  some  of  the 
Vierlander  women,  who  creep  about  almost  buried 
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beneath  a  superannuated  thing  of  coarse  brown 
straw,  for  all  the  world  like  a  flattened  bee-hive» 
against  which  the  additional  objection  lies  that  it 
completely  hides  very  pretty  features. 

Though  Kiel  is  now  somewhat  sunk  from  the 
importance  with  which  it  was  invested,  as  a  ducal 
residence  and  capital  of  the  Gottorp  portion  o. 
Holstein,  formerly  belonging  to  the  imperial  family 
of  Russia  (1773),  yety  in  consequence  of  a  lively 
commerce  and  some  manu&cturing  spirit,— less 
capricious  sources  of  prosperity  than  the  favour  of 
princes, — ^the  inhabitants  are  reputed  wealthy ;  the 
trade  in  grain,  of  which  large  quantities  are  ship- 
ped  for  England  and  other  distant  markets,  leaving 
handsome  profits  among  the  dealers. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  new  custom-house 
system  of  Germany, — ^better  known  as  the  Prus- 
sian customs'-union — then  a  very  recent  measure, 
was  exciting  great  speculation  among  all  commer- 
cial men  here  and  in  other  seaports.  Most  of 
those  interested  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
while  approving  of  it  as  a  measure  likely  to  be 
highly  favourable  to  the  internal  trade  of  thedifferent 
German  States,  considered  it  as  likely  in  the  end 
to  be  extremely  injurious  to  English  mterests. 
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They  argued  that,  should  Holland  and  Belgium 
be  induced  to  join  it — and  efforts  of  every  kind 
were  then  being  made  to  secure  their  adhesion — 
the  injury  to  England,  in  so  far  as  concerns  our 
commerce  with  the  northern  states  of  Germany, 
would  only  be  short  of  that  which  would  have  en- 
sued from  the  complete  success  of  Napoleon's  con- 
tinental system.      Whether  Prussia,    the  great 
advocate  of  the  measure,  will  herself  derive  all  the 
benefit  anticipated — ^whether  she  may  not,  after 
all,  have  been  unconsciously  labouring  for  others^ 
are  questions  easily  answered  by  those  who  believe 
that  a  people  without  capital  and  without  commer- 
cial enterprise  cannot,  by  any  fostering  process,  at 
once  become  formidable  rivals  to  the  substantial 
Fleming,  or  the  persevering  Saxon. 
f      The  rarities  of  Kiel  are  soon  exhausted,  there 
1  being  little  in  it  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  large 
.  hunchbacked  church,  and  the  University  with  its 
\  supplementary  collections,  private  and  public,  of 
/  birds,  insects,  and  minerals*     This  venerable  in- 
stitution is  exactly  on  the  model  of  its  German 
rivals,  and  generally  musters  about  three  hundred 
students.     The  strongest  faculty  at  present  is 
that  of  jurisprudence ;  but  all  the  others  are  also 
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respectably  filled ;  and  while  itself  still  strong  in 
men  of  talent,  Kiel  has  the  additional  merit  of 
having  furnished  other  universities  with  some  of 
their  brightest  ornaments.  Dahlmann,  professor 
of  political  economy  at  Gottingen  (who  has  taken 
such  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the  decrees  of 
King  Ernest,  and  is  now  editor  of  the  Gazette  of 
Leipzic)^  was  originally  from  Kiel.  From  it  also 
have  lately  been  drafted  several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent theologians  of  Germany.  Among  them  is 
the  amiable  and  gifted  UUmann,  who,  rejecting  aU 
the  generous  offers  of  wealth  and  honours  made 
by  the  Prussian  government  to  detain  him  in 
Halle,  now  fills  a  chair  in  his  native  Heidelberg. 
Twesten,  also,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  v 
theological  faculty  of  Berlin,  was  promoted  from  / 
this  distant  nook ;  for  the  King  of  Prussia  seeks 
out  talent  wherever  it  can  be  found :  he  is  the  ( 
only  sovereign  in  Europe  who  dares  to  be  impartial 
in  rewarding  merit.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
the  universities,  his  only  inquiry  is,  not  what 
&vourite  have  we  hungering  for  promotion  ?  but, 
who  is  best  fitted  for  the  office?  and,  this  ques- 
tion once  answered,  let  him  belong  to  the  north  or 
to  the  south,  be  he  fix)m  Holstein  or  from  Bavaria,  ; 
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provided  he  is  considered  the  most  likely  to  keep 
up  the  fame  of  his  chair  and  make  the  most  effi- 
cient teacher — the  office  is  at  once  given  to  the 
person  recommended,  or  rather  sought  out«  This 
impartiality  extends  even  to  foreigners  ;  we  know 
a  Norwegian  and  a  Frenchman  holding  high 
appointments  in  Prussian  universities,  one  of  them 
at  least  speaking  German  imperfectly,  yet  well 
enough  to  make  him  a  usefiil,  and  even  an  elo- 
quent lecturer.  Nor  is  there  too  much  nicety 
about  a  man's  previous  creed ;  we  could  name  at 
least  seven  or  eight  Jews,  or  who  were  bom  and 
educated  Jews,  at  this  moment  professors  between 
Bonn  and  Breslau* 

The  university  library  consisting  of  100,000 
volumes,  occupies  the  ancient  Castle,  still  a  hand- 
some white-coated  structure,  beautifiilly  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  but  much  neglected  smce 
the  period  when,  for  royal  dukes,  it  received 
learned  professors  as  inmates.  The  spring  vaca- 
tion being  scarcely  over,  the  only  sign  of  student- 
life  that  greeted  us  was  at  the  window  of  a  lofty 
room,  said  to  be  the  prison,  from  which  an  unlucky 
wight,  laid  in  durance  vile  for  some  breach  of  col- 
lege laws,  was  gazing  most  wistfully  on  the  for- 
bidden garden  below.     A  pleasant  lot  it  must  be 
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to  be  pent  up  all  vacation  time,  with  musty  books 
and  sober  fare  for  companions,  instead  of  roaming 
at  will 

••  O'er  valleys  gay,  o'er  hillocks  green !" 

What  would  the  free  youth  of  England  say  to 
this  penitentiary  system  ?  The  Germans  endure 
it  so  patiently  that  it  may  be  almost  termed  popu- 
lar amongst  them.  Every  one  who  has  resided  in 
a  university  town  must  have  known  some  literal 
prototype  of  that  travelling  student  of  dramatic 
notoriety  (Der  reisende  Student)  who,  when 
asked  by  his  country  acquaintances  where  he  re- 
sides, very  frankly  gives  his  address  "  at  the  Uni- 
versity Prison,  Heidelberg/*  Severe  as  it  may 
seem,  the  system  has  its  advantages.  None  are 
imprisoned  except  for  improper  conduct  or  flagrant 
neglect  of  study ;  and  many  of  the  most  exemplary 
men  in  Germany  owe  their  change  of  manners  to 
the  compelled  reformation  of  the  university  prison, 
while  many  of  her  first  scholars  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, make  no  secret  that  they  owe  their  eminence 
to  the  opportunities  for  reflection  and  study  en- 
joyed vnthin  the  same  narrow  walls. 

This  sequestered  university  has  not  escaped  the 
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storm  of  religious  controversy,  which  has  raged  so 
fiercely  in  the  more  celebrated  seminaries  of  Ger- 
many.    To  this  subject  our  attention  was  more 
particularly  directed  in  consequence  of  our  haying 
been  provided  with  an  introduction  to  the  learned 
and  pious  Harms,  who  fills  the  most  important 
pastoral  charge  in  Kiel.     His  name  is  so  familiar 
to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  recent  history 
of  German  theology,  that  it  is  here  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  in  Holstein  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  protestant  Germany,  religious  divisions 
wei*e,  but  a  very  short  time  back,  carried  to  a  most 
extraordinary  height.     In  all  the  churches  of  the 
province  the  evangelical  doctrines,  in  other  terms 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  had  been  as  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  as  if  they  formed  no  part  of  re^ 
velation.     The  revival  of  these,  therefore,  by  the 
divines  of  what  is  termed  the  new  school,  was  hailed 
with  a  burst  of  the  most  violent  indignation.     But 
Harms  was  not  thus  to  be  driven  fix)m  his  post. 
After  persevering  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty, 
he  now  enjoys  the  reward  of  seeing  himself  sur- 
rounded  by  many  able  fellow-labourers,  animated 
at  least  by  the  same  spirit,  if  not  possessed  of  the 
same  talent  for  which  he  is  himself  conspicuous. 
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Neariy  all  the  pulpits  in  the  province  are  rapidly 
becoming  filled  with  sound  and  zealous  teachers  of 
the  truth. 

Holstein  is  perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  conti-  \  ^ 
nent  where  the  people   exercise  any  voice  in  ap-  / 
pointing  their  clergymen.     The  system  pursued  ] 
in  filling  up  vacant  charges,  is  as  nearly  as  can  be  / 
that  of  uncontrolled  popular  election.     We  know  • 
no  other  country  in  Europe,  where  the  appoint^  ' 
ment  of  the  clergymen  of  the  dominant  church  is  ^ 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  congrega*  j. 
tions.     When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up,  the  {' 
parishioners  meet  at  the  church  on  a  day  of  which 
due  intimation  has  been  given  by  the  ecclesiastical 
judicatory  of  the  district.     The  only  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  who  do  not  attend  on  these  occasions 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  larger  estates,  who  absent 
themselves  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  influ- 
encing their  tenants  in  behalf  of  some  particular 
preacher.  The  candidates  are  generally  those  young 
preachers  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  whose  pulpit 
ministrations  the  people  are  best  acquainted.  The 
names  of  these,  accordingly^  being  duly  proposed, 
every  male    parishioner,   who  has  received  the 
sacrament,  votes  for  the  person  he  prefers,  and  the 
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appointment  is  given  to  him  who  unites  the  great- 
est number  of  voices.  From  all  we  could  learn, 
the  system  works  well,  there  being  few  instances 
of  serious  divisions  among  the  people,  and  as  few 
in  which  the  best  qualified  candidate  is  not  suc- 
cessful. 

Of  the  walks  around  Kiel  that  which  extends 
from  the  buildings  of  the  university  along  the 
shore  of  the  bay  is  by  far  the  most  attractive. 
While  following  this  varied  path,  we  were  at  each 
step  struck  with  increasing  admiration  of  the  beau- 
tiful site  of  the  town.  The  smooth  baylet  on 
which  it  stands  retreats  from  the  more  stormy 
waters,  that  break  wildly  against  the  many  islands 
of  Denmark,  as  if  to  seek  beauty  and  repose 
among  these  quiet  knolls.  It  is  edged  by  low 
slopes,  which  on  the  side  opposite  the  town  are 
cultivated  with  care,  while  those  on  the  near  side, 
stretching  dovm  from  the  Chateau,  are  gracefiiUy 
wooded.  Close  by  the  sea  runs  a  noble  drive, 
overhung  with  ancient  limes ;  or,  from  the  palace 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  town  on  this  side, 
you  may  pass  through  an  old-fashioned  garden  frdl 
of  straight  close-cropped  alleys  of  box  and  beech  as 
prim  as  grenadiers. 
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Emerging  from  these,  you  soon  reach  the  pretty  ^ 
heights,  where  a  liberal  merchant  has  expend- 
ed a  fortune  in  laying  out  shrubberies,  flower- 
plots,  and  grottoes,  with  walks  leading  to  the 
finest  points  of  view — all  open  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens at  every  hour. 

Soon  after  comes  the  establishment  by  which 
Kiel  is  best  known  to  German  idlers,  the  Diist- 
em-Brock    (or    Gloomy    Wood),  a  semicircular 
structure,  containing  baths,  ball-rooms,  and  all  the 
other  attractions  of  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
Kiel,  in  this  respect,  has  many  rivals  to  struggle 
against.     To  say  nothing  of  the  bathing-stations 
scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  there  are 
just  at  hand,  on  the  other  side  of  the    Danish 
peninsula,  Cuxhaven,  fast  rising  into  repute  as  a 
place  of  summer  resort,  as  well  as  Nordenei  and 
Heligoland,  which   have  long  been    fitshionable 
with  the  northern  Germans^  and  are  now  known 
to  some  of  other  nations  through  Heinrich  Heine's 
<<  Reisebilder.*'     But  though  all  of  these  stand  on 
the  North  Sea,  whose  waters  are  reckoned  much 
more  beneficial  to  the  invalid  than  those  of  the 
Baltic,  yet  Kiel  always  attracts  a  &ir  proportion 
of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  annu- 
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ally^  ere  autumn  closes,  flock  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  to  some  other  parts  of  their  father Jand, 
drinking,  dipping,  or  dissipating  long  enough  to 
qualify  them  for  ten  months  more  of  dull  evenings 
and  heavy  suppers. 

The  Diistem-Brock   may  not  be   ao   gay   as 
Toplitz  or  Carlsbad,  nor  so  picturesque  as  Ems 
and  Schlangenbad,  but  for  the  man  of  tranquil  or 
studious  habits,  for  all  who  would  enjoy  a  little 
quiet  excitement  in  the  midst  of  varied  and  beau- 
tiful scenery,  no  spot  could  be  more  suitable  than 
that  on  which  we  now  sauntered.     Close  by  the 
shore,  surrounded  by  mazy  arbours,   stands   an 
excellent  lodging-house  ;    and,  as  we  heard  the 
waves  break  soft  and  musical  on  the  beach,  and 
the  nightingale  pipe  deep  and  amorous  from  the 
wood,  we  thought,  for  once,  that  a  watering-place, 
nay,  even  a  lodging-house^  might  be  romantic. 
The  sunshine  and  the  nightingales,  however,  had 
a  large  share  in  producing  this  conviction.    The 
early  glimpses  of  the  sun  are  doubly  welcome 
after  a  stem  winter;  and  never  before  had  we 
heard  nightingales  so  bold  nor  so  numerous :  they 
literally  realized  the  figure  in  Holty's  charming 
ode: 
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*<  ^ocA  tont  der  Biueh  voii  NaekiigaUen 
Dem  JungSng  hohe  WormczUy 
No€h  itromt,  toenn  ihre  lieder  iduMen, 
Sdbtt  m  zerriisene  Seelen  Ruh  T 

**  The  copse,  still  fall  of  nightiDgales^ 

Thrilb  highest  joy  through  youth's  li^t  breast ; 
Their  songs,  resounding  o'er  the  vales. 
Even  in  distracted  souls  pour  rest." 

The  copse  did  echo  fuU  of  these  unseen  song- 
sters, and  they  attracted  more  of  our  regard  from 
a  feeling  that,  in  our  northward  flight,  we  were 
bidding  a  long  adieu  to  the  nightingale — ^a  fore- 
boding which  was  strictly  realized.  For  though 
we  had,  in  the  mean  time,  visited  the  **  land  of  the 
bulbul  and  the  rose,''  where,  the  poet  says, 

**  The  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute ;" 

yet  we  did  not  hear  his  song  again  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  on  the  20th  of  this  same  month 
(May),  when  we  were  travelling  through  Pro- 
vence, after  making  the  circuit  of  Europe.  No- 
where was  he  more  busy  than  near  the  fountain 
of  Vaucluse,  in  the  very  garden  of  poor  Petrarch, 
who  had  so  little  taste  for  this  favourite  of  the 
muses,  that  he  used  to  prefer  a  concert  of  frogs  ^\^ 
to  his  choicest  strains.  We  were  more  particu-  \ 
larly  struck  with  his  song  at  Vaucluse,  fit>m  its  ( 
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/  being  a  contradiction  of  one  of  those'  misappre- 
\  hensions  which  naturalists  repeat  one  after  the 
other,  nearly  all  of  them  stating  that  the  nightin- 
gale is  not  known  in  the  south-east  of  France, 
any  where  below  Nantua. 

From  love-sick  nightingales,  and  murmuring 
waves,  we  were  soon  summoned  to  the  more  pro- 
saic society  of  a  well-filled  table  (Thdte  at  our  hotel. 
The  landlord  and  his  family,  as  usual  in  Ger- 
many, occupied  the  best  places;  as  usual,  also, 
they  were  the  first  and  the  best  served,  and  looked 
on  their  guests,  some  of  whom  were  Herr  Barons 
and  Mrs.  Privy-Councelloresses,  with  very  great 
indifference  indeed.  Though  the  company  con- 
sisted almost  exclusively  of  Germans  and  Danes, 
yet  many  not  only  understood  English^  but  were 
speaking  it  among  themselves.  -  Our  language,  in 
fact,  is  fast  becoming  universal :  nearly  all  foreign- 
ers of  good  education  learn  it,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  the  north  ; — the  women,  that 
they  may  read  Walter  Scott  and  Bulwer  in  the 
original;  the  men,  that  they  may  study  Eng- 
lish politics  in  the  parliamentary  debates. 

For  the  benefit  of  travellers  visiting  the  north, 
however,  and  especially   of  those    unacquainted 
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iwith  the  respective  langua^s  of  the  countries 
themselves,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  state  that, 
though  English  is  so  much  cultivated  by  the  bet- 
ter classes  throughout  the  v^hole  of  the  northern 
kingdoms,  and  though  there  are  circles,  in  every 
place  of  importance,  where  nearly  all  are  able  to 
speak  it  fluently,  yet,  as  it  is  only  seldom  that  the 
traveller  gains  access  to  these^  he  will  find  him- 
self much  at  a  loss,  unless  acquainted  either  with 
French  or  German,  both  of  which  include  a  much 
wider  circle  than  the  English.  German,  in  par- 
ticular, is  a  useful  companion  all  over  the  north. 
It  embraces  a  much  wider  sphere  than  the  French, 
which  is  seldom  understood  by  many  of  that  class 
with  which  travellers  are  brought  most  in  contact 
—  toa-captains,  laquais-de-place,  waiters,  and 
postilions.  These  are  all,  on  the  contrary,  tolera^ 
bly  well  acquainted  with  German.  It  has  also 
the  recommendation  of  being  a  cheap  language. 
Tliose  who  employ  it,  are  looked  upon  at  inns  as 
coming  firom  a  poorer  country  than  those  who  use 
English,  or  even  French ;  a  consideration  which 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by  all  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  certain  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
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Let  not  this,  howeveri  frighten  the  traveller 
who  is  unacquainted  with  French  or  German. 
The  more  familiar  he  is  with  either  of  these  lan- 
guages, the  more  numerous  certainly  will  be  his 
opportunities  of  gathering  information ;  but  there 
is  no  part  of  Europe  in  whidi  an  Englishman, 
provided  with  good  introductions,  will  get  on  so 
well,  nor  with  less  of  imposition,  as  in  the 
north. 

When  preparing  to  leave  Kiel,  it  surprised  us  to 
find  that  the  police  of  the  little  town  would  not 
condescend  to  honour  with  their  visa  the  passport 
granted  by  a  British  minister,  even  when  backed 
by  l^e  Danish  minister  at  Berlin.  Their  plan  is 
to  give  a  Danish  pass,  of  course  charging  a  fee  for 
the  same ;  this  charge  is  repeated  on  landing  at, 
as  well  as  on  leaving,  Copenhagen ;  and  we  after- 
wards found,  that  the  governments  both  of  Sweden 
and  Russia,  also  pay  England  the  compliment  of 
refusing  to  allow  her  subjects  to  travel  on  any  but 
their  own  well-paid  passports.  There  would  be 
little  harm  in  this  freaky  were  it  not  gratified  at  the 
cost  of  the  traveller ;  but  surely,  as  we  impose  no 
travelling  tax  on  foreigners^  England  has  a  right 
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to  insist  on  the  abolition  of  such  fees.  They  are 
seldom  lower  than  a  couple  of  shillings,  and 
several  are  as  high  as  five  shillings  and  half  a 
guinea ;  sums  scarcely  felt^  it  is  true,  by  the 
general  traveller,  yet  falling  heavily  on  the  poor 
artisan,  or  the  friendless  youth,  who  wanders  not 
for  pleasure,  but  in  search  of  employment.  To  tra- 
vellers of  every  class,  however,  the  abolition  of 
these  fees  would  be  welcome,  for  there  is  nothing 
which  they  pay  with  worse  grace  than  any  direct 
charge  of  this  description. 

Of  the  success  which  would  attend  a  remon- 
strance on  this  subject  from  the  Foreign  Office,  some 
opinion  may  be  formed  from  what  happened  lately 
in  a  similar  case  with  another  government, — that  of 
Prussia.  The  police  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  adopted 
the  practice  of  retaining  the  passports  of  all  English 
travellers,  giving  them  a  German  one  in  exchange, 
and  charging  handsomely  for  the  favour.  The 
system  flourished  for  a  time ;  but  so  many  com- 
plaints were  made  to  our  ministers  at  Frankfort  and 
Berlin,  that  the  matter  was  formally  brought  before 
the  Prussian  ministry,  who  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
niusance.  Qan  any  one  doubt  that  a  similar 
process  would  be  attended  with  a  similar  result  at 
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the  northern  courts  ?  A  little  spirit  now  and  then 
on  the  part  of  our  diplomatists,  in  these  Kttle 
affidrs,  as  well  as  in  great  ones,  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  their  wandering  countrymen. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FARMING^     AND    PROSPECTS   OF  THE    FARMERS     IN 
HOLSTEIN. 

CoDStitntion  of  Holstein — Reyenue  —  Parliament — Lauenburg — 
Fanning — ^Dairies — Condition  of  the  agriculturists  —  Greatly 
burdened'On  the  supply  of  com  to  England — Propriety  of 
leaving  our  &rmers  without  protection — Mortgages — Cold  win-* 
ters — Game — Bad  implements,  &c. — Scotch    &rming  faik    in 

Germany — Succeeds  in  Holstein — Irish   example— Mr.  C 

—Hint  to  emigrants. 

The  subjects  glanced  at  in  the  present  chapter, 
from  the  great  fertility  of  this  part  of  Denmark, 
have  long  attracted  much  attention  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  but  especially  in  England,  who  has  fre- 
quently turned  hitherward  for  a  lesson,  and  still 
more  frequently  for  help  in  her  horn:  of  need. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  note  a  few  par- 
ticulars on   these  interesting  topics,  it  may  be 
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advisable  briefly  to  remiBd  the  reader  of  gome 
general  facts  regarding  the  province.  Our  recent 
travellers  having  invariably  bestowed  but  little 
attention  on  this  important  quarter  of  Europe, 
it  may  be  stated  that  Holstein  is  that  joint 
which  unites  to  the  great  German  body  the  long 
straggling  arm  known  by  the  name  of  continentid 
Denmark.  The  little  Duchy,  though  now  most 
familiarly  known  to  us  by  its  agricultural  fame, 
holds  also  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
royal  houses  of  Europe ;  its  princely  line  having 
given  kings  to  most  of  the  thrones  of  the  north. 
From  it  are  sprung  the  royal  families  of  Russia  and 
Denmark ;  and  the  Russian  autocrat  has  not  for- 
gotten that  the  descendants  of  the  house  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp  have  worn,  and  may  yet  again  wear, 
the  crown  of  Gustavus  Vas^. 

The  population  of  the  Duchy  is  only  439,900 
souls ;  but  from  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  fertility  of  a  great  part  of  the  soil,  the 
value  of  its  produce  far  surpasses  that  of  many  of 
the  larger  divisions  of  Europe.  Tlie  annual  reve- 
nue exceeds  £180,000  (900,000  species  thalers). 

Laifenburg,  which  is  always  named  in  connexion 
with  Holstein,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  quite  a 
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distinct  territory ;  that  duchy  unites,  however,  with 
Holstein,  in  qualifying  the  king  of  Denmark  as  a 
memb^   of  the  German  diet,  in  whose  general 
assemblies  his  majesty  holds  three  votes,  and  ranks 
the   tenth   in   dignity  at  its  ordinary  meetings. 
Lfauenburg,  which  surrounds  the  small  territory  of  \ 
Hamburg  on  the  south,  as  Holstein  does  on  the  / 
north-,  has  not  been  long  the  property  of  Denmark,  j 
having  been  ceded,  or  rather  only  a  part  of  it —  / 
for  a  portion  of  the  original  duchy  is  in  other 
hands — so  late  as  1814,  by  the  king  of  Prussia  in  ; 
exchange  for  Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Riigen  ;  ) 
both  of  which  had  been  granted  by  Sweden  to  the 
Danes  but  a  few  years  before,  in  lieu  of  Norway. 
Prussia  paid  also  a  large  sum  of  money  for  Pome- 
rania, a  territory  which  Denmark  found  too  distant 
to  be  managed  with  advantage. 

Lauenburg  is  governed  by  a  system  peculiar  to 
itself.  .  Holstein,  on  the  ol^er  hand,  enjoys  the 
representative  form  of  government  recently  esta- 
blished in  some  other  parts  of  Germany. 

The  states,  or  local  parliament,  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  is  allowed  three  dollars  (about  nine 
shillings)  a  day  during  the  period  of  their  sittings, 
assemble  every  spring  at  Gliickstadt,  a  town  of 
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6000  inhabitants,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe ; 
which,  though  not  equal  in  population  to  Kiel,  is 
now  superior  in  dignity  from  being  the  seat  of  the 
regency,  and  in  fact  the  capital  of  United  Hol- 
stein,  as  it  formerly  was  of  the  Danish  division 
when  this  country  was  shared  between  Russia  and 
Denmark.  The  assembly  has  the  right  of  voting 
the  supplies,  to  be  levied  from  the  province,  of 
discussmg  projects  of  law,  establishing  schools, 
forming  roads^&c.  The  debates  are  ably  conducted, 
and  in  many  respects  of  a  much  higher  character 
than  those  of  similar  assemblies  in  the  other  parts 
of  Germany,  the  wealth  of  the  better  classes  in  the 
province,  and  the  easy  circumstances  of  all,  having 
^dUfiised  the  advantages  of  education  and  their  at- 
tendant spirit  of  independence,  to  an  extent  seldom 
equalled  out  of  England. 

It  was  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  that  many  of 
the  farms  in  Holstein  have  an  English  look,  and  it 
may  now  be  added  that  in  many  instances  the 
system  of  management  for  a  long  period  was  also 
English.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  it  is 
now  considered  a  complete  failure  j  many  of  those 
who  at  first  were  most  eager  in  introducing  it,  havQ 
abandoned  it  altogether.      Some   lands    were  at 
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one  time  completely  exhausted  by  too  liberal  an  ap- 
plication of  marl,  but  the  system  of  tillage  now  pur- 
sued in  Holstein,  especially  that  of  the  ditmarshes 
adjoining  the  Baltic,  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
perfect  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  Da- 
nish dominions.  The  province  is  thus  able  to 
export  large  quantities  of  grain  and  rapeseed  every 
year. 

Many  of  the  farmers  devote  much  attention  to . 
the  rearing  of  horses,  the  Holstein  breed  still 
maintaining  its  reputation  as  among  the  fittest  for 
draught  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  dairies  of 
the  province  are  also  in  high  repute ;  there  are 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiel,  where  180 
and  200  cows  are  kept,  and  there  is  one  with 
as  many  as  320  of  the  finest  description ;  in 
the  store-rooms  of  these  dairies,  one  thousand 
cheeses  may  often  be  seen  at  one  time,  ready  for 
export. 

Sheep  farming  was  formerly  almost  unknown 
throughout  the  province ;  but  of  late,  great  care 
has  been  bestowed  on  this  branch  by  many  enter- 
prising individuals.  So  far  as  we  could  learn, 
however,  the  wool  hitherto  brought  to  market  is 
of  a  very  inferior  quality ;  both  the  air  and  the 
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pasture  are  reckoned  unfayourable  to  the  coat  of 
the  finer  kinds  of  sheep. 

v.  This  being  one  of  the  districts  to  which  the 
advocates  for  a  repeal  of  our  com  laws  generally 
look  with  most  confidence  for  an  increased  supply 
of  grain^  in  the  event  of  the  trade  being  thrown 
open,  we  may  remark,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
province  did  we  meet  with  any  thing  that  appeared 
to  authorize  this  expectation.  Much  of  the  soil 
is  poor  and  sandy ;  while  there  is  no  prospect  that 
even  on  the  richest  lands  more  grain  will  be  raised 
than  at  present,  few  of  the  farmers,  we  do  not  say 
proprietors,  being  in  condition  to  adopt  any  new 
system  attended  with  the  smallest  additional  ex- 
,  pense.   As  is  already  well  known  fi^om  Mr.  Jacob's 

I  report,  even  those  of  them  who  appear  most  comfort. 


able   are  trammelled   by  mortgages,   and  unable 
\    to  raise  a  single  groschen  on  credit,  so  as  to  qualify 
:    them  to  introduce  any  new  improvement ;  they  are 
^  not  indeed,  so  helplessly  placed  as  the  backgoing  far- 
mer of  our  own  country,  who  has  bills  to  meet  at  the 
banks  in  the  adjoining  town :  here  government  is 
the  creditor,  and  generally  acts  with  indulgence, 
for  in  order  to  encourage  improvement  throughout 
this  and  other  parts  of  Denmark,  a  state  bank  was 
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established  many  years  ago,  from  which  sums 
are  advanced,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  ^ 
extent  of  ground  held  by  the  applicant^  at  four  per 
cent,  interest,  the  principal  to  be  repaid,  in  fixed 
annual  proportions,  within  twenty-five  years.  The 
opportunity  was  so  tempting,  and  the  term  of 
payment  so  distant,  that  many  availed  themselves 
of  this  aid ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that 
every  fiu'mer  finds  himself  burdened  with  a  yearly 
payment  which  runs  away  with  the  profits  of  his 
improvements  so  rapidly,  that  many,  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  this  first  loan,  have  had 
recourse  to  a  second,  each  having  found  some 
firiend  among  the  merchants  of  Hamburg,  who 
might  now,  in  fact,  sweep  all  before  them  in  some 
of  the  parishes.  What  was  intended  to  relieve  the 
farmer,  has  thus  only  burdened  him  more  heavily. 
Another  disadvantage  with  which  the  farmers 
have  to  contend,  arises  fi'om  the  way  of  selling 
grain,  here,  and  in  most  parts  of  Germany ;  com 
is  never  sold  by  sample,  as  with  us  :  when  a  farmer 
wishes  to  sell,  he  must  repair  to  the  expected 
market  with  his  whole  stock,  and  is  of  course  com- 
pelled to  take  any  price  that  may  be  offered,  or 
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run  the  risk  of  spending  half  the  value  of  his  crop 
in  warehouse  rent,  which  is  always  high  in  mar- 
ket-towns.* 
v^  The  same  remarks  apply  to  farmers  in  other 
parts  of  Germany.  The  soil  tUled  \jff  most  of 
them  is  of  the  richest  quality ;  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Bavaria,  and  throughout  the  rich  duchies  of 
Saxe-Gotha  and  Saxe- Weimar,  as  well  as  along 
the  Saal  and  the  greater  part  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
the  traveller  may  advance  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  without  seeing  an  acre  of  uncultivated  heath, 
and  the  soil  all  the  way  as  rich  as  the  richest  to 
be  seen  in  England.  Where  the  road  happens  to 
be  cut  through  a  small  rising  ground,  or  where 
the  banks  of  a  stream  are  exposed,  a  rich  soil  pre- 
sents itself,  folly  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  deep.  Yet 
the  farmer  of  this  tempting  soil  does  not  thrive ;  he 
is  much  more  poorly  off  in  the  best  parts  of  Ger- 
\  many,  than  in  the  worst  of  Great  Britain.  Even 
/  when  his  crops  are  heavy,  he  loses  an  immense 

*  These  are  the  arguments  and  statements  of  Mr.  Jacob,  which 
were  reproduced  to  us  on  the  spot,  with  an  earnestness  which  went  fiir 
to  convince  us  of  their  truth  ;  other  parts  of  his  arguments  will  be 
found  in  this  chapter,  for  no  one  can  have  been  long  in  Germany 
without  finding  much  to  convince  him  of  their  accuracy. 
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portion  by  vermin  ;  in  the  petty  dukedoms,  where 
the  game  laws  are  most  strict,  this  nuisance  is 
often  more  ruinous  than  could  be  imagined.  Some 
idea  of  the  quantities  of  game  will  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Weimar,  we 
have  known  as  many  as  200  hares  killed  in  a  few 
hours  by  a  party  of  city  sportsmen ;  and,  in  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Hartz  mountains,  on  occasions  of  a  general  rising 
against  the  tribe,  as  many  as  a  thousand  hares  are 
often  killed  in  a  short  winter's  day.  We  have 
frequently  started  a  score  of  them,  not  many  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  gates  of  a  walled  town.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ravages  of  these  fourfooted  robbers, 
the  poor  farmer  has  to  support  the  usual  families 
of  feathered  game,  as  well  as  some  from  which 
the  English  agriculturist  is  generally  exempt — 
especially  the  bustard,  or  wild  turkey,  which, 
though  now  rare  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain^ 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  known  as  far  north 
as  the  Meams  in  Scotland,  where  an  old  author 
quaintly  describes  them  as  being  seen  "  als  meikle 
as  ane  swan,  bot  in  the  color  of  their  fedders,  and 
gust  of  their  fiaisch,  they  are  litel  difirent  fra  ane 
pertrick."     It  can  be  no  pleasant  sight   to  the 
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laborious  tenant,  to  see  a  string  of  these  huge 
birds  seated  along  the  balk  of  an  uncut  field, 
gorged  to  helplessness  with  the  best  of  his  grain, 
without  being  allowed  to  do  more  than  firighten 
them  away. 
^  The  long  and  severe  wint«p  which  ftie  conti- 
nental husbandman  has  to  contend  with,  is  ano- 
ther of  his  difficulties  seldom  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  England.  He  has  a  fine  spring,  a  warm 
and  steady  summer,  a  magnificent  autumn ;  but 
no  Englishman  can  spend  the  months  from  No- 
vember to  the  end  of  March  on  the  wide  unshel- 
tered plains  in  central  Germany — about  Leipsic, 
for  instance — without  sighing  for  the  milder  win- 
ter  of  his  native  island.  In  fact,  the  extent  of 
/  winter  fodder  and  accommodation  for  cattle,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  long  and  intense  fix>sts,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  burdens  of  the  German  &r- 
mer:  he  must  house  every  particle  of  his  crop, 
I  and  thus  has  to  maintain  an  immense  range  of 
/  bams,  which,  on  the  larger  farms  of  the  north, 
are  often  160  feet  long,  60  feet  broad,  and  more 
than  50  feet  high. 

But  what  most  powerfiilly  keeps  the  German 
farmers    fit>m  competing  successfiilly  with  their 
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English  rivals,  is  the  absolute  want  of  fimds  fbr^ 
attempting  iminroyenients.  The  landlords  have; 
little,  and  the  tenants  less.  Such  a  phenomenon 
as  a  wealthy  fanner  is  unknown  in  Grermany ;  as/ 
in  Holstein,  so  the  farmers  of  the  interior  are  all  \ 
weighed  down — not  by  taxes,  which  are  the  fer- 
tile causes  of  complaint  amongst  us — but  by  the 
heavy  Bums  they  have  to  pay  as  interest  to  money- 
lenders, who^  in  other  states,  take  the  place  which 
the  agricultural  bank  occupies  in  Denmark.  In 
the  larger  towns,  sudi  as  Weimar,  Wjirzburg,  ) 
&c.,  there  are  people  who  live  almost  exclusively  { 
by  lending  out  money,  often  in  very  small  sums,  / 
to  the  farmers  of  the  sunrounding  country  ;  of^ 
course,  at  the  highest  rate  of  interest  The  con-  ) 
sequence  is,  that  to  find  a  farmer,  great  or  small,  ^ 
without  a  m(»rtgage  on  his  property,  is  next  to  I 
impossible. 

As  to  any  good  which  might  arise  fix)m  the  s 
introduction  of  the  modem  improvements  in  agri-  / 
culture,  the  German  £mners  themselves  are  far  / 
from  sanguine ;  hitherto  all  attempts  of  the  kind  \ 
have  been  complete  fiulures.  The  methods  which  I 
succeed  so  well  with  the  sterner  climates  and  more  / 
penurious  soils  of  Englwd  and  Scotland,  seem  to  / 
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be  utterly  inefficient  on  the  rich  plains  of  Ger- 
many. Of  this  there  is  a  remarkable  instance 
at  Frankfort,  where  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  from 
one  of  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  has 
lately  been  trying  the  applicability  of  our  mode 
of  farming  on  some  lands  rented  for  that  purpose. 
Most  of  our  countrymen  settled  in  that  city  had 
been  in  the  way  of  abusing  the  languid  Germans, 
as  altogether  unworthy  of  their  fine  soil  and  cli- 
mate ;  their  mode  of  cropping,  &c.,  it  was  al- 
leged, shows  complete  ignorance  of  the  very 
first  principles  of  farming;  but  the  result  has 
proved  that  the  good  natives  are  not  such  dunces 
as  was  supposed.  For  it  now  appears — and  there 
is  nothing  very  astounding  in  the  fact — ^that  im- 
provements adapted  to  one  country,  are  totally 
inapplicable  to  another,  where  the  climate,  and 
consequently  the  seasons,  are  so  different  from 
ours. 

In  short,  from  all  that  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  on  the  subject,  neither  in  central  Germany, 
watered  as  it  is  by  fine  rivers,  bringing  it  into 
cheap  communication  vrith  the  northern  ports,  nor 
here  in  the  better  cultivated  north,  which  is  in 
actual  contact  with  the  best  outlets,  is  there  the 
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leaBt  prospect  that  the  quantity  of  ^in  for  ex- 
portation can  be  increased  to  any  considerable 
extent.  When  bad  implementSi  small  farms,  and 
heavy  debts  have  disappeared  all  over  the  conti- 
nent, and  a  sluggish  system  has  been  replaced  by 
activity  and  ingenuity,  England  may  look  for  help 
from  abroad ;  but,  until  that  distant  day  arrives, 
she  had  better  continue  kind  to  her  own  farmers. 

Though  unsuccessful,  as  we  have  seen,  in  other  ] 
parts  of  Germany,  some  of  the  recent  improve*  C 
ments  in  British  farming  have  succeeded  well  in 
Holstein.    The  person  now  universally  considered 
the  best  agriculturist  in  the  province  is  an  Irish 
gentleman,  Mr.  C — j  who  labours  on  the  system  { 
pursued  in  Scotland.     With  other  domestic  im-  / 
portations  fix)m  that  economical  country,  he  wisely 
brought  over  such  a  large  stock  of  industry  and 
thrifty  that  his  marvellous  innovations  form  the  sub- 
ject of  general  talk  among  the  natives,  who,  without 
absolutely  going  the  length  of  considering  him  in 
league  with  the  evil  one,  very  generally  believe 
that  some  strange  spirit  aids  him  in  devising  such 
machines  as  no  mere  earthly  farmer  could  ever 
have  dreamt  of  without  mysterious  aid.     Some  of 
them,    however^  are  beginning  to   suspect   that, 
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after  all,  the  great  secret  of  thifi  warlock'8  pros- 
perity lies  in  his  method  with  servants^  his  early 
hours,  and  general  activity  in  superintending 
every  thing  with  the  master^s  eye.  His  property 
is  situated  near  Lubeck,  and  is  about  1400  acres 
in  extent.  It  was  purchased  on  moderate  termsi 
and  repays  his  outlay  so  advantageously,  that 
others,  possessed  of  equal  activity  and  intelli- 
gence, have  every  temptation  to  follow  him  to 
this  new,  and,  as  yet,  not  overcrowded  country. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STEAM-BOAT  TRIP   AMONG   THE   DANISH  ISLANDS. 

Pleasures  of  the  deep-— Waves  of  the  Baltic — Beantiful  island 
soeneiy — Zbaland — Falstbr — ^Morning  view  at  sea — Our  fel- 
low-passengers— German  Counts — An  Englishman  in  love,  or  the 
despairing  angler— Liberal  professor — Voracious  Dane — ^Clifi  of 
MoBir — Faiiy  sports — Queen's  chair — Island  of  Amak — line 
approach  to  Copenhagen — Scene  of  the  battle  of  the  Baltic. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  delightful  tbaii^\ 
our  evening  sail  down  the  bay  of  Kiel.    On  either  ^' 
hand  we  had  gentle  slopes  adorned  with  comfortable  / 
£uin-house6,  all  imbosomed  in  tufts  of  trees  with   ) 
their  early  foliage  glittering  bright  in  the  sun  i   . 
out  before  us,    in  the  distance,  rose  clusters  of 
green  islands  whose  romantic  aspect,  varying  at 
each  moment  as  we  turned  some  new  point,  raised 
high  expectations  of  the  scenes  they  would  reveal  / 
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when  we  should  be  gliding  near  them.  But  our 
happiness  was  of  short  duration.  No  sooner  were 
we  beyond  the  quiet  bay  than  the  rougher  sea  had 
its  usual  triumph  in  sending  most  of  the  company 
below. 

Some  fortunate  travellers  say  that  the  Baltic  is 
so  calm  as  to  render  searsickness  on  it  very  rare  ; 
but  we  found  its  waters  fully  as  troublesome  as 
those  of  wider  seas.  The  crowded  steamer  was 
speedily  the  scene  of  complaint  and  confusion. 
From  the  berth  which  we  had  taken  possession  of 
till  the  seasoning  fit  should  be  over,  we  were  able 
now  and  then  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  throng  spread 
around  us  in  the  cabin.  The  floors,  sofas,  and 
beds,  presented  to  our  reeling  eyes  as  strange  and 
motley  an  assemblage  as  was  ever  rocked  by  the 
waves.  Within  a  space  five-and-twenty  feet  square 
lay  at  least  fifty  individuals  of  different  nations, 
groaning,  appealing,  and  screaming  in  every  ima- 
ginable tongue.  Some  were  on  camp-stools,  some 
on  chairs,  some  on  the  floor  without  regard  to  the 
order  taken  up  by  those  who  had  foundered  before 
them,  stretched  up  and  down  and  across,  higgledy- 
piggledy,  wherever  a  limb  could  be  thrown  or  a 
head  laid  low.     German  ceremony  and  German 
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pride  were,  for  once,  put  completely  to  flight.  No 
man  asked  who  lay  beside  him,  but  where  he  could 
discover  a  piece  of  plank  wide  enough  to  let  him 
rest  upon — a  travelling  grocer  was  for  the  moment 
as  little  objected  to  as  a  travelling  baron.  Those 
who  ha(l  been  fortunate  enough  toBCcure  a  sleeping- 
berth  enjoyed  comparative  comfort  \  but  small  as 
their  berths  were  the  first  occupants  were  often 
forced  to  share  them  with  a  companion  I 

Yet  all  the  time  that  this  was  going  on  there 
was  very  little  sea — so  little  that,  had  we  not  too 
feelingly  experienced  its  effects,  we  should  have 
said  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  most  unac- 
customed landsman  to  be  injured  by  it.  In  these 
narrow  channels  the  waves  are  in  general  very 
small.  This  very  narrowness,  however,  while  it 
accounts  for  the  smallness  of  the  waves,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  cause  of  the  sickness  which  we 
speak  of;  for  the  sea  in  these  confined  passages 
being  very  shallow,  the  waves  are  not  strong 
enough  to  rise  to  great  bulk,  but  break  so  short 
and  hard  that  they  excite  more  uneasy  motion  in 
a  ship  than  the  larger,  but,  at  the  same  time,  less 
confined  billows  of  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  approach  of  morning,  however,  the  waves 
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became  more  indulgent.     We  had  now  entered  a 
'^     wider  channel,  and  the  sun  shone  bright  as  we 
danced  smoothly  over  the  sparkling  waters*     How 
sweet  and  fresh  every  thing  smiled  around  us  t  We 
had  left  the  lank,  well-named  island  of  Langeland 
to  the  left,    and  now  had  the  green   shores   of 
Falster,  a  large  and  fertile  island,  on  our  right.    A 
Kttle  further  on,  when  Zealand  was  on  our  left;,  a 
sea-view  of  singular  life  and  beauty  burst  upon  us. 
The  channel  was  so  fttll  of  trading- vessels  with  all 
their  canvass  set,  that  we  could  not  help  recalling 
the  bright  days  of  Danish  story  when  the  Haralds^ 
and  their  roving  crews,  swept  the  ocean  with  their 
barks.     Every  minute  a  trim  sloop  was  scudding 
past,    her  sails  gleaming  white  in  the   sun,  and 
the  fresh  spray  dashing  gallantly  from  her  bows, 
while  the  scanty  crew  ever  hailed  us  with  their 
shout  of  friendship, 
v^     In  fact  the  voyage  through  these  green  isles  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  imaginable.     All,   of 
course,  depends  on  the  weather  and  the  season. 
In  such  mists  as  often  prevail  during  spring  or 
autumn  there  would  be  little  enjoyment  in  visiting 
them ;  and  in  winter  still  less,  when  the  passage 
from  island  to  island  is  made  on  the  ice.     But 
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under    the    bright    snnshme  and   balmy   air  of 

summer,  this  little  cruise  most  amply  rewards  the 

stranger. 

These  islands  are  nearly  every  where  bounded  ^ 

by  uniform  cli&  of  soft  chalk,   so  moderate  in  ^< 

/ 
height  that  their  shores  may,  in  general,  be  cha-  < 

racterized  as  low  and  unbroken.     They  do  not, 
therefore,  present  the  wild  scenery  of  our  own  ' 
Hebrides,  yet  are  far  from  being  so  monotonous  , 
as  the  invisible  coast  of  Holland.     The  varied  ^ 
groups  formed  by  the  islands  you  have  left  behind, 
in  combination  with  the  nearer  views,  present  pic- 
tures of  the  greatest  liveliness,  changing  too  at 
every  turn.     It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that  of 
all  those  islands  Zealand  is  the  largest     On  it 
stands  the  capital;  and,  by  right,  it  ought  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  kingdom ;  for,  strange  to 
say,  throughout  this  whole  realm  of  islands,  and 
half-islands,  there  is  none  that  bears  the  name  of 
Denmark  (which  means  the  confines  or  marches 
of  the  Danes).     All  that  is  visible  of  Zealand,  to 
those  coasting  along  it  as  we  now  were,  is  well 
cultivated.    Houses  and  villages  are  seen  scattered 
on  every  height.      Its    slopes  are  tilled  to   the 
very  brink  of  the  precipice.     Now  and  then   a 
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venerable  tower  rises  clear  against  the  sky ;  but  of 
extensive  ruins  there  are  none. 

Falster,  again,  is  even  more  pretty — for  this 
is  the  only  term  that  can  be  applied  to  the  finest 
scenery  of  Denmark.  The  green  wooded  heights 
which  now  lay  before  us,  contrast  agreeably  with 
the  wide  corn-fields  of  its  more  agricultural  neigh- 
bour. 

We  now  had  time  to  reconnoitre  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers. The  ladies  of  the  party,  of  whom  we 
had  seen  but  little  since  they  had  been  compelled 
to  take  flight  to  their  own  cabin,  did  not  fiirnish 
matter  for  a  single  remark,  beyond  one  which 
every  traveller  must  often  have  made — ^viz.,  that 
gentlewomen  are  now  the  same,  both  in  manners 
and  in  dress,  all  over  the  world. 
,>^  Of  the  gentlemen,  only  one,  besides  ourselves, 
was  from  England — a  naval  officer  on  his  way  to 
St.  Petersburg.  The  great  majority  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  from  Germany ;  some  travelling  on 
business,  some  on  pleasure.  It  would  now  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  Germans  do  not  wander 
more  even  than  the  English.  We  see  comparar 
tively  few  of  them  in  England,  because  our  style 
of  living  is  too  expensive  for  them ;  but  wherever 
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they  can  get  on  cheaply,  they  may  be  met  with  in 
shoals.  Here  we  had  of  them,  accordingly, 
wandering  on  every  variety  of  errand.  Some  were 
going  to  botanise  in  Denmark — some  to  geologise 
in  Sweden — some  to  sketch  in  Norway — some  to 
visit  college  firiends  in  the  remote  north — and  not  a 
few,  to  seek  their  fortune,  where  so  many  Germans 
seek  it,  with  the  stranger. 

Of  all  the  German  groups  on  board,  the  most 
agreeable  was  one  composed  of  four  Hanoverians, 
cousins  and  brothers,  fine  gentlemanly  young  men, 
bound  on  a  sporting  excursion  through  the  north. 
That  they  were  all  of  the  same  name  did  not 
amuse  us  so  much  as  to  learn  that  they  were  all 
counts.  The  sight  of  four  counts  "  all  in  a  row,** 
and  all  with  (real)  moustaches,  would  have  made 
our  title-hunting  mammas  —  a  simple  race  of 
Englishwomen  now  very  numerous  on  the  conti- 
nent— thank  their  stars,  whose  happy  influence 
had  guided  them  to  the  deck  of  the  trim  Ferdinand 
the  Sixth,  of  Kiel.  Would  it  have  been  cruel 
to  have  reminded  them  that,  irom  the  fre- 
quency of  the  title  of  "  Graf  in  Germany,  it  has 
ceased,  at  least  amongst  all  sensible  men,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  distinction.     In  any  country 
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but  Gennanyi  one  can  never  go  wrong  in  calling 
every  second  German  met  with  in  good  society 
either  Count  or  Baron. 

Though  the  English  were  in  the  minority  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  seldom  that  they  do  not  out- 
number the  passengers  of  all  other  nations  to  be 
found  on  board  the  Baltic  steamers.  Of  the  hosts 
who  now  annually  repair  to  the  north,  our  country- 
men form  by  far  the  greater  part.  The  natives  of 
these  countries  often  express  surprise  at  the  num- 
bers who  now  visit  their  long  neglected  regions ; 
but  most  of  all  do  they  wonder  at  the  many  En- 
glish who  travel  such  a  distance  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  days*  angling.  There  is  one  in  particular 
whose  name  is  often  in  their  lips.  This  gentleman, 
for  many  years,  used  to  travel  all  the  way  from 
Morocco  (at  least  from  a  station  south  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar)  every  summer,  to  fish  in 
Sweden ;  yet,  after  making  this  toilsome  journey 
of  several  thousand  miles,  he  rarely  remained  on 
the  banks  of  the  favourite  stream  long  enough  to 
recruit  for  his  trip  homeward.  Indeed,  on  his  last 
visit,  he  was  not  above  forty-eight  hours  at  his 
place  of  rest.  Now,  who  but  an  Englishman 
would  do  this  ?    Such  traits  of  character  make  us 
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altogether  incomprehensible,  perfect  puzzles,  to 
fi>reig;ners.  They  look  upon  us  as  crazy  originals 
persisting  in  the  sti^ge^t  whims  with  immoveable 
obstinacy,  and  paying  for  our  gratification  at  a  rate 
which  oft6n  drives  them  to  pronounce  us  downright 
madmen ; — a  theory  which,  in  regard  to  the  per- 
sonage now  mentioned,  may  not  have  been  very 
fior  from  the  truth,  as  it  turned  out  that  at  the  time 
of  his  last  visit,  the  poor  man  was  in  love. 

The  history  of  his  passion  is  worth  telling.  It 
was  brief  but  woful — woful  as  all  true-love  tales 
have  ever  been,  but  much  more  brief  than  most  of 
them.  The  tale  runs  in  this  wise : — Opposite  his 
hotel,  while  he  was  journeying  through  Hamburg, 
on  the  &tal  Jungfem-Stieg,  where  so  many  hearts 
have  been  lost  and  won,  his  glance  fell  on  a  maiden, 
&med  among  the  fairest  *^  of  Allemayne/'  It  was 
only  one  glance,  piteous  friends,  but  a  second  was 
unnecessary — ^with  that  glance  fled  his  heart.  Her 
charms  proved  so  deadly,  that,  without  knowing 
aught'  of  her  connexions  or  circumstances,  in 
shorty  with  the  incautious  precipitancy  of  true 
affection,  he  forthwith  made  proposals  for  her  hand^ 
but  was  rejected.  Like  a  wise  man,  he  went  to 
the  fishing  to  forget  her;  but,  like  a  man  in  love, 
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he  found  his  favourite  sport  **  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable." The  rich  scenery  around  him  had  no 
beauty  for  him  who  in  other  days  had  revelled  in 
it  with  delight — 

"  Far,  Damon,  fiir  from  these  unhappy  groves. 
The  cruel  lovely  Rosalinda  roves.** 

Of  all  the  desperate  undertakings  which  he 
had  ever  attempted,  that  of  trying  to  forget,  he 
soon  discovered  was  the  most  desperate.  The 
more  eagerly  he  strove,  the  further  was  he  from 
mastering  his  thoughts.  Gaze  where  he  might, 
the  image  of  his  fair-haired  mddcken  was  still  before 
him.  When  he  should  have  been  looking  at  his 
fly  with  intentness  only  less  eager  than  that  of  the 
salmon  he  was  trying  to  inveigle  from  the  lucid 
depths,  her  figure  alone  filled  his  eye ;  in  place  of 
tempting  duck's-neck  and  tremulous  partridge- 
wing,  Iter  light  step  danced  on  the  ripple,  Jier  sunny 
ringlets  played  in  the  breeze.  Another  throw  of 
his  line — ^it  was  as  vain  as  all  the  rest :  the  fish, 
like  his  adored,  would  not  take.  He  was  inatten- 
tive and  listless — his  thoughts  were  on  other 
waters ;  his  body  indeed  was  here,  by  some  Scan- 
dinavian stream,  but  his  heart  was  far  away  on  the 
Alster.    What  then  remained  for  a  desperate  man 
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but  to  give  it  up,  and  fly  back  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  re-appeared  within  a  fortnight  after  his  depar- 
ture, the  shadow  doubtless  of  his  former  self — the 
melancholy  victim  of  love^'and  angling. 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  his  swarthy  Ainca 
he  soon  forgot  his  northern  woes,  but  far  be  it  from 
us  to  adopt  a  calumny  so  derogatory  to  the  majesty 
of  love.     The  most  popular  version  asserts,  that 
though  years  have  since  passed  over  him  in  his  distant 
retreat,  no  sun  has  yet  arisen  to  dispel  his  melan- 
choly dream.     The  remembrance  of  the  northern 
maid  still  reigns  supreme  in  his  bosom ;  and  his 
story  will  for  years  add  one  more  to  the  list  of 
wondrous  tales  which  foreigners  relate  of  **  those 
incredible  English,"  as  they  justly  style  us,  who 
think  nothing  of  expending  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  for  a  few  hours  of  unsuccessful  fishing,  and 
with  a  glance  purchase  a  lifetime  of  unsuccessful 
love. 

Of  the  many  Danes  on  board  with  us,  the  most 
distinguished  was  Professor  David  of  Copenhagen, 
a  very  lively  and  intelligent  person.  His  name  at 
this  moment  was  on  every  lip,  circumstances  having 
for  the  time  exalted  him  as  the  hero  and  martyr 
of  the  liberal  party  in  Denmark.     The  king,  who 
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is  also  a  liberal,  but  not  in  the  same  sense  as  this 
portion  of  his  subjects,  having  taken  offence  at 
some  of  the  professoi^s  newspaper  lucubrations^ 
had  him  brought  to  trial,  but  could  not  obtain  a 
sentence  agamst  him.  This  was  a  great  triumph 
to  the  popular  cause.  His  majesty,  however,  has 
suspended  him  from  teaching — a  disappointment 
for  which  the  learned  professor  tries  to  console 
himself  by  spending  his  salary,  to  which  he  is  still 
entitled,  in  paying  long  visits  to  his  liberal  brother 
journalists  in  Paris.  From  one  of  these  trips  he 
was  now  returning ;  so  much  improved,  doubtless, 
that  his  royal  master  may  soon  discover  that  popular 
professors  may  be  quite  as  safely,  if  not  so  plea- 
santly, employed  in  lecturing  as  in  travelling. 

With  another  Dane  on  board — an  oherjdger* 
meister,  or  principal  forest-ranger  to  the  king — 
the  attention  of  the  passengers  was  long  occupied, 
though  in  a  very  different  way.  If  not  so  conspi- 
cuous for  intellect  as  the  professor,  he  far  outshone 
him  in  powers  of  stomach.  He  was  a  tight,  oily- 
faced,  little  man,  in  a  blue  surtout,  with  waistcoat 
and  other  habiliments  of  the  same  colour.  The 
neatest  of  calves  insinuating  themselves  into  the 
brightest  of  hessians,  supported  the  jolly  hunts* 
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man  with  a  firmness  and  grace  most  pleasant  to 
behold.  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  had  come  fasting 
from  the  island  where  he  joined  us,  yet  was  not 
long  aboard  ere  the  steward's  good  things  began 
to  vanish  from  before  him  with  a  rapidity  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  his  stalwart  sires  when 
seated  round  the  board  of  Odin.  One  beefsteak 
fast  followed  another,  while  the  savoury  kidneys, 
served  up  by  way  of  interlude  between  the  acts  in 
the  serious  play  of  the  beefsteaks,  had  scarcely 
time  to  perfume  the  deck  on  which  he  kindly  ex- 
hibited during  this  marvellous  performance,  ere 
they  too  had  vanished  from  our  admiring  gaze. 
Nor  were  these  solids  unrefreshed  by  their  asso- 
ciated liquids.  To  port  succeeded  brandy,  and  to 
brandy  succeeded  porter,  with  a  long  stream  of 
more  vulgar  drinkables.  Yet  all  this  seemed  as 
nothing  to  our  unparalleled  friend.  It  was  a  mere 
morning  pastime — so  on  and  on  he  went,  our 
admiration  (^who  would  hint  at  disgust?)  rising 
every  moment,  till  the  captain  of  the  steamer  con« 
trived  to  moderate  it  by  assuring  us  that  this  was 
but  a  pigmy's  achievement  compared  with  the 
deeds  of  prowess  which  we  should  ere  long  behold 
at  Norwegian  tables. 
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.  By  the  time  this  eating  scene  was  enacted  we 
^"  had  taken  up  passengers  oftener  than  once,  and  had 
reached  another  island,  Moen,  which  is  less  at- 
tractive than  the  others,  being  very  level.  It  is 
carefully  cultivated,  however,  and  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  view,  as  we  look  back  through  the  beau- 
tiful channel.  Yonder,  an  islet  is  starting  from  the 
deep,  with  its  sylvan  crown  waving  in  the  breeze, 
while  sea-birds  are  wheeling  round  its  shelves,  or 
dancing  amid  the  foam  at  its  base.  Nearer,  we 
have  villages,  or  rather  scant  assemblages  of  houses 
with  an  elderly  spire  among  them ;  peaceful-looking 
homesteads,  too,  in  every  direction,  some  perched 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff.  Yet  so  few  human 
beings  are  seen,  and  so  few  cattle  are  grazing  on 
the  slopes,  that  the  islands  look  lonely  and  desolate, 
as  even  the  best  cultivated  coast  always  does  from 
the  sea ;  for,  short  as  the  distance  seems,  no  sound 
of  landward  life,  neither  milkmaid's  carol,  nor 
ploughbo/s  whistle,  can  reach  us  across  the 
unquiet  waves.  The  few  figures  moving  about 
only  increase  the  solitude. 

Though  the  wind  was  against  us,  the  sea  con- 
tinued on  the  whole  so  indulgent  that  we  mustered 
strong  at  dinner,  and  were  especially  fatal  in  our 
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attacks  on  the  excellent  John  Dory.  Before 
these  labours  were  finished,  we  were  off  the 
east  end  of  Moen,  which  presents  to  the  sea  a 
bluff  white  range  of  the  highest  clifis  yet  seen 
among  these  islands.  The  water  round  this  point 
is  so  deep  that  large  ships  may  sail  close  in.  It 
is  in  general  naked,  except  where  fine  trees  nestle 
in  the  clefts  to  the  very  water^s  edge,  their  deep 
green  setting  off  the  bleached  peaks  so  strikingly, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  if  tradition  and  song  have 
been  busy  in  attaching  tales  to  a  spot  so  remark- 
able. On  yonder  grassy  turf,  the  elves  hold 
their  moonlight  revels,  dancing  to  the  music  of  the 
summer  waves  ;  in  yonder  grot  the  mermaid  keeps 
her  court ;  and  by  yon  lofty  point,  where  nature 
has  formed  a  mimic  throne,  a  Queen  of  Denmark 
sat — Margaret,  "the  Semiramis  of  the  North  *' — 
.to  witness,  like  Xerxes  of  old,  her  ships  in  combat 
with  a  countless  fleet  below ;  but  with  fate  unlike 
that  of  him  who  "  lookM  o'er  searbom  Salamis,'' 
for  of  the  hostile  array  none  remained  but  as  tro- 
phies of  her  might. 

For  the  geologist  this  rocky  point  of  Moen 
possesses  a  more  solid  interest.  Its  structure  so 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  corresponding  coast 
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of  Germany,  that  it  is  believed  to  have  been  for- 
merly united  to  Pomerania,  or  rather  to  the  inter- 
vening island  of  Riigent  some  fifty  miles  distant. 

Having  passed  this  promontory,  Copenhagen 
itself  came  in  sight,  but  was  still  twenty  miles 
away.  Before  reaching  it  we  had]  to  pass  near 
the  island  of  Amager  or  Amak,  which  lies  close  in 
front  of  the  city,  but  is  so  low  that  it  does  not  con- 
ceal any  of  the  buildmgs.  Indeed  a  portion  of  the 
capital  (caUed  Christianshafen),  stands  upon  it, 
being  united  to  the  main  island  by  a  couple  of 
bridges.  There  is  neither  wood  nor  water  on 
Amak,  yet  it  may  be  called  both  the  garden  and 
the  dairy  of  Copenhagen ;  its  inhabitants  being  so 
industrious  that  firom  a  surface  only  nine  miles  long 
and  three  broad  they  are  able  to  supply  enormous 
quantities  of  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  and  cheesy. 
A  queen  of  Denmark,  herself  a  native  of  the  low 
countries,  brought  the  ancestors  of  the  present  in- 
habitants fi^m  Waterland,  in  North  Holland,  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago.  With  their  national  in- 
dustry, the  race  has  ever  since  retained  their 
national  costume,  which  is  so  gay  and  flaunting 
that  the  **  Girls  of  Amak^'  can  in  a  moment  be 
distinguished  fix)m  the  soberer  maidens  of  Zealand. 
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Our  sail  for  the  last  two  hours  was  one  of  the  ^  , 
most  beautiful  that  can  be  imagmed*     The  im- 
pressions were  so  new  and  lively  that  none  of  us  / 
can  forget  the  excitement  oi  the  scene.     All  were  V 
struck  by  beauties  of  which  they  had  previously  / 
heard  so  little;   and  all  acknowledged  that  the  / 
first  appearance  of  Copenhagen  is  among  the  finest  \ 
in  the  world.     Only  one  or  two  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe  make  so  gallant  a  show  on  approaching 
them.     The  Danish  capital  in  fact  is  a  complete 
triumph  of  art  and  taste ;  it  is  beautifiil  in  spite 
of  its  position,  which  is  perhaps  the  worst  imagina- 
ble, yet  with  such  admirable  skill  are  its  buildings 
grouped,  that  it  looks  finer  than  some  cities  which 
enjoy  the  advantage   of  magnificent   situations. 
Nature  has  here  done  little,  man  a  great  deal.    In  | 
the  city  itself,  towers,  some  light,  some  massive ; 
in  the  basins,  masts  tapering  and  graceful ;  on  the 
heights  behind,  trees  of  great  size  and  beauty; 
and  along  the  fiat  shore,  dense  masses  of  foliage 
aheady  in  summer  splendour :  such  at  first  are  the 
only  objects  standing  out  fi'om  the  huge  piles  of 
building,  till  ere  long  these  masses  break  down 
into  palaces,  churches,  and  fortresses.     By  and  by 
we    distinguish^   in  iront,   ramparts  and  moles, 
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stref;ching  far  out  into  the  sea ;  while  new  life  is 
added  to  the  scene,  by  the  many  ships  from  every 
country  widting  in  the  roadstead  for  a  favourable 
breeze  to  get  up  the  Baltic,  or  swiftly  shooting  on 
for  the  Sound.  Elsinore,  too,  with  literary  recol- 
lections endearing  it  to  every  Englishman,  is  in 
sight.  The  more  distant  coast  of  Sweden,  with  the 
houses  of  Mahni),  are  sparkling  in  the  setting  sun. 
While  here  before  us,  just  as  we  enter  the  noble 
file  of  ships  lined  out  firom  the  harbour  as  if  to 
grace  our  arrival,  the  little  landir^g-place  and  ram- 
part-walk are  covered  with  thousands  of  holiday 
idlers  come  to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  steamer 
— and  a  fine  display  they  make,  all  in  their  gayest 
attire. 

But,  stranger  I  if  a  Briton,  look  around  for  a 
moment  ere  you  enter.  Your  heart  must  be 
strangely  attuned  if  no  chord  is  awakened  here — 
for  the  waves  you  are  crossing  were  once  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  your  gallant  countrymen  I  On 
this  very  spot  fought  "  Nelson  and  the  North**  for 

*•—  the  glorious  day's  renown 
When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth, 
All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown  ; 
And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FIRST   DAYS   IN   COPENHAGEN. 

Best  streeta — Modest  palaces— Equestrian  statues — Great  square — 
City  of  silence  —  Rampart-walk  —  Sea-view  —  Market-place  — 
Streets  of  the  old  town — Churches — Thoryaldsen's  statues  in 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin — Jews'  Synagogue,  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship— Holiday  walk  in  the  gardens  of  Fredericksherg— Conduct 
and  appearance  of  the  lower  classes— Girls  of  Amak^Appear- 
ance  of  the  better  ranks  in  the  theatre — Love  of  theatrical 
amusements—Dancing  illustrations  of  national  histoiy. 

The  landing-place  was  so  densely  crowded  with 
people  of  every  rank  that  we  had  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing our  way  through  them.  Aided,  however,  by 
the  black  lackey  of  one  of  the  hotels,  all  of  which 
had  sent  servants  and  carriages  to  wait  the  steamer, 
we  fought  a  passage  to  the  custom-house,  and 
escaping  fix)m  it  in  a  few  minutes,  proceeded  by 
one  of  the  principal  streets,  c^ed  the  Amalien- 
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gade  (Amelia-street),  which  commences  close  by 
the  pie#.  The  houses  in  this  quarter  are  of  plain 
architecture,  but  being  generally  new  and  lofty, 
they  impress  the  new-comer  favourably  regarding 
the  city  he  is  entering.  The  streets  are  also 
regular  and  tolerably  paved ;  were  they  a  little 
wider  one  might  say  that  this,  the  new  part  of 
Copenhagen,  resembles  the  plainer  portion  of  the 
modem  Edinburgh.  The  general  regularity  at 
least  recals  that  fair  city;  but  when  the  details 
are  looked  into,  the  comparison  is  all  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  capital  with  its  ample  foot-pavements 
and  well-guarded  "  areas.'*  Halfway  down,  the 
street  is  broken  by  a  little  octagonal  place  (we 
sadly  want  an  English  word  for  this  French  one, 
or  the  Italian  piazza^  either  of  which  can  be  em- 
ployed in  a  more  general  sense  than  our  untracta- 
ble  square).  This  place,  known  as  the  Amalien- 
platZf  is  principally  formed  of  small  quiet  palaces, 
not  unlike  private  houses  of  the  first  rank,  in  one 
of  which  the  king  resides  almost  continually,  while 
the  others  are  occupied  by  different  members  of 
the  royal  family.  There  is  something  amiable  in 
this  plan  of  living  all  so  near  each  other.  His 
majesty  having  the  princesses,  his  daughters^  lite- 
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rally  "next  dooi^'  to  him,  and  his  cousin,  the  heir- 
apparent,  "just  over  the  way/*  The  centre  of 
the  octagon  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Frederick  V.,  justly  admired  as  one  of 
the  finest  modem  works  of  this  description. 

This  street  terminates  in  a  wide  irregular  square, 
called  KongerCs  Nye  Torv  (the  King's  New 
Market),  the  largest  of  the  city,  and  forming  a 
kind  of  rallying-point  between  the  old  and  new 


divisions :  it  is  disfigured  by  an  iMmQttQd  statue 
of  Christian  IV.  on  horseback.  The  surrounding 
structures  are  of  every  date  and  purpose  ^  among 
them  are  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  the  theatre,  hand* 
some  mansions  occupied  by  some  of  the  nobility, 
and,  finally,  larger  and  more  showy  than  any  of 
them,  and  in  the  best  part  of  all,  our  hotel,  the 
Angleterre  (an  excellent  establishment  where  we 
found  every  thing  to  our  mind). 

From  all  we  saw  of  the  city  in  this  our  first 
survey,  it  seemed  to  us  that,  without  ranking  it 
with  the  two  or  three  great  capitals  which  stand 
preeminent  for  size  and  splendour,  Copenhagen  is  ; 
fairly  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  finest  cities  of 
Europe.  I  / 

On  sallying  forth  at  not  a  very  early  hour  next 
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day,  though  the  usual  morning  crowd  was  fully  in 
motion,  yet  so  peaceful  did  all  appear  that  we 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  This  is  surely  the  land 
of  silence  I"  People  there  are  in  abundance,  yet 
the  streets  are  silent,  the  shops  are  silent,  the  quays 
are  silent.  We  went  to  the  harbour  and  found  it 
silent,— to  the  palace,  and  all  there  too  was  silent, 
except  the  soldiers  on  duty,  whose  echoing  step 
only  made  the  universal  stillness  more  perceptible. 
And  such  soldiers  I  When  we  first  beheld 
them,  we  incontinently  asked,  can  these  round- 
about, ill-put-together  men  be  regular  troops,  or 
merely  citizens  in  disguise  ?  If  so,  we  would  ex- 
cuse their  unsoldierlike  appearance,  even  though 
far  inferior  to  the  burgher  warriors  of  Frankfort 
or  Hamburg.  But  look  at  them  again;  they 
are  the  flower  of  the  Danish  army  1  clumsy,  easy, 
sleepy  sort  of  folks,  with  neither  straps  below  the 
foot  nor  very  tight  belts  on  the  body,  though  their 
corpulency — they  are  all  fat — would  render  these 
no  unnecessary  additions  to  their  coats  of  thread- 
bare red  and  ugly  light-blue  trousers.  In  their 
whole  bearing  there  is  something  so  awkward  even 
to  an  unmilitary  eye,  especially  to  one  coming 
direct  from  Prussian  reviews,  or  even  from  any  • 
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part  of  Germany/  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
repress  a  smile  on  seeing  the  guard  in  the  prin- 
cipal square  hobble  out,  as  it  is  doing  every  hour, 
to  be  mustered  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch. 
Regularly  as  the  clock  strikes^  forth  they  tumble, 
the  sentry  summoning  them  with  a  cry,  or  howl, 
so  long,  so  dismal,  so  unearthly,  that  the  landlord 
of  our  hotel,  which  is  close  by,  ought  to  petition 
for  their  entire  suppression  as  a  nuisance,  frighten- 
ing tender  women  and  babes  from  his  house. 

No  one  denies,  however,  that,  look  as  they  may, 
Danish  soldiers  fight  well.  The  inferiority  of  their 
appearance  is  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  officers  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  aDy 
nation.  The  king,  too^ 
display.  His  ^Idiers  are  his  pride;  yet  the 
only  respectable  corps  is  the  cavalry,  of  which 
there  is  a  small,  highly-kept  troop,  in  the  capital ; 
men,  horses,  and  discipline,  fit  to  be  matched  with 
the  best  of  any  country.  The  Jager,  or  rifle 
corps,  also  look  welL 

Yet  peaceful  as  the  aspect  of  the  population  of  ^ 
Copenhagen,  and  even  of  its  soldiers,  now  was,  / 
the  city  itself  presents  the  most  warlike  aspect  ( 
imaginable.      Nothing  like  its  fortifications   can  ^ 
VOL.  I.  o 
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now  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.     It  is 
literally  a  walled  and  fortified   capital.      Other 
cities,  since  the  peace,  have  been  getting  rid  of 
their    grim    bulwarks,-  -Copenhagen    has    been 
strengthening  and  adding  to  hers.     In  place  of 
converting  ramparts  into  flower-gardens,  and  moats 
into  lettuce-beds,  Frederick  VI.  has  planted  his 
walls  with  cannon,  and  made  his  trenches  deeper. 
The  peaceful  traveller  trembles  again  as  he  looks 
at  walls  and  bastions,  and  fierce  things  for  which 
he  can  find  no  name,  and  to  which,   unless  at 
Ehrenbreitstein  or  Magdeburg,  he  can  now  find 
no  parallel  on  the  continent  of  Europe.      The 
(Trekroner  battery,  standing  out  in  the  sea,  is  said 
jto  be  now  the  strongest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  cost  the  English  dear  under  Lord  Cathcart,  in 
1807  ;  but,  firom  the  additions  made  in  repairing 
the  breaches,  the  next  comer  will  have  to  pay  a 
still  higher  price.     The  citadel  of  Frederikhafen, 
close  by  the  harbour,  and  joining  with  the  city 
walls,  was  never  taken  by  an  enemy,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  never  will,  for  its  strength  is  really 
appalling.     These,  it  will  be  observed,  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  strong  fortifications  which  enclose 
the  whole  city.     It  is  needless  to  add,  that  all  this 
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array  is  not  mere  caprice  on  the  paart  of  the  king ; 
firom  his  perilous  position,  IjiQg  in  the  way  of  so 
many  formidable  powers,  and  liable  to  be  pounced 
upon  at  any  moment,  he  must  strengthen  himself 
by  every  device  that  skill  can  suggest. 

Contimnng  our  ramble,  we  found  that  the  do- 
minion of  silence  was  at  an  end  when  we  reached 
the  different  market-places — in  every  city  the  best 
spots  a  stranger  can  first  go  to,  in  order  to  see 
something  of  the  people,  their  ways,  and  their 
costumes ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  being  the  places 
where  the  productions  of  the  garden  and  the  field 
can  alone  be  seen  in  all  their  perfection  and  variety. 
There  are   several  places  of  sale,  but  the  most 
frequented  is  the  Gammel  Torv,  or  Old  Market. 
Another  market  is  held  in    a   confined    square, 
peopled  by  dark  booths,  near  which  stands  the 
high  brick  tower  of  the  fire-watch,  with  houses  all 
round,  more  crowded  than  attention  to  the  public 
health  should  authorize  among  putrid  refiise  and 
offensive  smells  of  every  kind.     Butchers'  stalls, 
loaded  with  fare  that  would  do  no  discredit   to 
Farringdon  Market   itself,   preponderate  greatly 
over  all  others.     Of  the  crowd,  few  were  very  con- 
spicuous, except  the  flower-girls  in  their  long  blue 
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gowns,  bright  red  aprons  tied  tight  with  gaudy 
ribbons  streaming  behind,  and  little  flat  caps  simi- 
larly adorned. 

The  streets  in  this,  the  older  part  of  the  town, 
are  more  filthy  than  in  the  aristocratic  quarter. 
We  remarked  that  even  some  archways  of  the 
huge  yet  handsome  palace  of  Christiansborg,  were 
not  much  indebted  to  the  scavenger.  The  pavement 
— inmost  of  the  streets,  small  rough-edged  stones — 
is  by  no  means  inviting  to  the  pedestrian  ;  but,  on 
again  seeking  the  ramparts,  the  walk  was  found 
pleasant  to  foot  and  eye.  The  view  from  the 
seaward  side  of  these  ramparts,  on  a  quiet  day 
of  the  beginning  summer,  is  of  the  most  engaging 
peacefulness.  The  sleeping  waves,  the  motionless 
ships,  the  low  islands,  the  quiet  sentinels  on  the 
smooth  turf  of  the  walls,  the  orderly  children, 
— ^people  and  scenery,  all  look  so  silent  and  soft, 
that  the  impression  made  by  this  city  is  one  of 
perfect  repose — different  from  that  produced  by 
any  other  capital  in  the  world. 

We  now  discovered  that  this  was  a  day  of  great 
religious  solemnity,  being  held  as  the  anniversary 
x)f  a  patriotic  festival.  On  returning  to  the  heart 
of  the  city,  all  the  churches  were  open.      We 
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entered  that  of  the  Trinity.  This  is  a  fine  old* 
fashioned  edifice,  in  the  style  of  the  older  churches 
in  the  large  towns  of  Scotland;  but  it  was  so 
densely  crowded  with  a  most  attentive  audience, 
through  whom  it  was  impossible  to  make  our  way, 
that  we  had  to  leave  it  immediately  for  the  church 
of  the  Virgin  (Vor  Frue  Kirke).  This  struc- 
ture, only  recently  completed,  is  in  the  Grecian 
style,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  tasteful  ornaments 
of  Copenhagen.  The  portico,  of  fluted  columns, 
may  be  heavier  than  classic  taste  would  approve  ; 
but  the  interior  is  laid  out  with  all  the  purity  of 
an  ancient  temple.  Its  simplicity  of  form  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  display  of  Thorvaldsen's 
noble  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Twelve.  The  lofty 
figure  of  our  Saviour,  occupying  the  extremity  of 
the  nave  near  the  altar,  has  a  most  imposing 
effect ;  and  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  (Paul,  as  is 
not  unusual  in  Italy,  occupying  the  place  of  Judas) 
placed  along  the  sides,  at  intervals  wide  enough 
not  to  make  the  place  look  crowded,  are  of  corre- 
sponding dignity.  These  beautiful  works  are,  as 
yet,  but  little  known,  except  to  the  travelling 
world  of  Italy ;  but,  in  a  few  years,  their  fame 
must  spread  over  Europe.     Though  of  great  size» 
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they  look  so  calm  and  venerable^  that  they  cannot 
be  seen  without  exciting  emotions  suited  to  their 
sacred  character.  The  outer  portico  is  also  wor* 
thy  of  admiration,  the  pediment  being  adorned 
with  hasso^rilievosy  by  the  same  great  sculptor, 
representing  Christ  bearing  the  Gross,  John  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  the  Greater  Prophets. 

Later  in  the  day,  we  repaired  to  the  Jewish 
Synagogue,  one  of  the  handsomest  we  have  ever 
seen.     Its  exterior  is  not  unlike  that  of  some  of 
the  smaller  chapels  in  London.     There  being,  at 
least,  2600  Jews  in  the  capital,  the  attendance 
was  very  numerous.     As  in  all  other  synagogues, 
the  men  and  women  were  strictly  separated.     The 
men,  occupying  the  ground  portion  of  the  build-* 
ing,  had  a  very  showy  appearance,  each  of  them 
wearing  a  short  white  mantle,  edged  with  broad 
gold  fringe,  over  their  ordinary  dress :   they  do 
not  wear  beards,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  their 
\  general  dress  (the  mantle  being  only  worn  on  oc- 
(  casions  like  the  present)  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  people.     The  women  occupied  an  upper 
/  gallery,  so  high  fix>m  the  floor  that  we  saw  little 
V  of  them.     Those  whom  we  met,  entering  or  leav- 
ing, by  no  means  equal  in  beauty  their  dark-eyed 
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sisters  in  other  lands.    Nothing  surprised  us  more 
than  the  cleanly  look,  both  of  the  synagogue  and 
of  the  people.     Every  place  of  the  kind  that  we 
ever  saw  before^  could  scarcely  be  entered  for  filth. 
It  aflEbrds»  in  particular,  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  wretchedness  of  the  synagoj^e  at  Frankfort — 
next  to  this,  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe — ^where 
the  smell  is  sickening^  and  the  people  not  to  be 
approached.     Here,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
nothing  to  offend.     The  interior  is  lofty  and  well- 
mred ;  the  lower  part,  seated  with  pews,  running 
across  in  three  divisions,  has  very  much  the  look 
of  a  Christian  place  of  worship,  only  that  a  square 
portion  is  railed  off  towards  the  altar  for  those  who 
officiate.     Seats  and  books  were  offered  the  mo^ 
ment  we  entered  ;  for,  in  every  Jewish  meeting- 
house, strangers  are   always  treated  vnth  atten« 
tion.     The  loud  nasal  tone  with  which  the  law  was  . 
read,  and  the  vulgar  drawling  chant  which  ac-  \ 
companied  the  psalm,  were  any  thing  but  impres-  (^ 
give.      To  unaccustomed  ears   the   Hebrew  Ian- / 
guage  never  sounds  agreeable ;  and  the  hurried  n^ 
unseemly  way  in  which  the  service  was  galloped  i 
through  gave  to  the  proceedings  almost  an  air  of  - 
mockery.     The  same  painful  effect  has  often  been 
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produced  upon  us  while  present  in  other  syna^ 
gogues.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  manner  of 
performing  the  service  in  Denmark  is  quite 
different  from  that  which  we  have  seen  in  most 
other  countries ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
the  Jews  have  no  uniformity  in  this  respect  The 
Jews  of  different  states  have  each  a  different  way 
of  reading  the  psalms,  &c.  Those  of  Lisbon,  for 
instance,  differ  completely  from  those  of  Leghorn  ; 
and  each  body,  of  course,  insists  that  its  way  of 
chanting  is  the  right  one ;  in  fact,  precisely 
that  which  was  observed  in  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  traveller's  first  day  in  a  strange  city  is  always 
a  busy  one ;  part  of  ours,  as  usual,  was  employed  in 
delivering  introductions,  all  of  which  were,  to  use 
a  mercantile  term,  duly  "  honoured**  by  the  parties 
on  whose  kindness  they  were  drawn.  Among 
those  to  whom  we  were  indebted  during  the  fort» 
night  spent  here,  we  must  make  particular  mention 
of  our  countrymen  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Gordon,  &c. ; 
but  as  these  personal  matters  can  possess  no  interest 
for  the  reader,  we  shall  beg  him  to  accompany  us 
to  some  of  the  public  sights  which  were  still  to 
occupy  us  ere  the  day  should  close. 
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The  scene  to  which  we  now  pass,  was  of  a  very 
different  description  firom  that  just  spoken  o£ 
Having  been  told  that  on  this  festive  anniversary 
there  would  be  a  great  display  of  city  beauty  in  the 

GARDEN  of  FREDfiRICKSBURG,  WO  WCre  pUUCtual  iu 

hastening  thither  immediately  after  dinner  (which 
in  this  primitive  country  means  three^  or  at  the 
latest  fowr  o'clock,  not  seven  or  eight,  as  the 
innocent  might  imagine).  This  favourite  place  of 
resort  being  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city,  we  had  to  pass  through  a  long  file 
of  shows,  tea-gardens,  and  dancing-booths,  at  all  of 
which,  eloquent  mountebanks,  pictures  of  most 
monstrous  monsters,  or  music  of  horrid  sound,  were 
employed  to  induce  the  passenger  to  enter ;  none 
of  these  vulgarities,  however,  dare  to  invade  the 
spot  to  which  they  form  the  avenue. 

The  garden  or  park,  surrounds  one  of  the  king's 
summer  palaces,  which  occupies  the  finest  position 
near  Copenhagen,  being  the  most  commanding 
point  of  the  wooded  height  that  forms  such  a 
beautiful  background  to  the  city  from  the  sea. 

The  grounds  were  originally  laid  out  with  all  the  >/ 
formality   of  the   French   school;    but  are  now 
Anglicized  into  a  more  natural  arrangement.    They 
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are  so  much  freqaented  on  occasions  of  this  kind» 
that  we  were  not  surprised  to  see  the  streets  and 
road  all  the  way  out  filled  with  one  unbroken 
throng  of  holiday  visiters.  On  entering  the  first 
gate,  the  broad  alley  leading  fi-om  it  was  fall  to 
overflowing,  but  fortunately,  scarcely  a  carriage 
was  to  be  seen  in  its  whole  length  ;  in  fact,  the 
^^feshionable''  portion  of  the  community  having  all 
betaken  themselves  to  more  distant  scenes  of 
relaxation,  we  had  here  an  unmixed  sample  of  the 
lower  and  shopkeeping  classes.  Every  avenue 
was  filled  firom  side  to  side  with  people  in  constant 
motion ;  while  the  sunny  declivities,  and  large 
grassy  plats  were  covered  with  well-dressed  groups, 
resting  after  their  exertions,  or  with  bands  of  bloom- 
ing  children  still  at  play, — a  lively  and  happy  scene. 
What  increased  its  charm  was,  the  orderly  good- 
nature of  the  people,  and  their  quiet  sense  of  pro- 
priety. Here  were  all  classes  except  the  highest, 
yet  the  decorum  was  most  remarkable ;  the  young 
women  especially,  had  a  modest  and  unpresuming 
appearance.  Without  going  quite  so  fiir  as  the 
Danish  traveller,  who  patriotically  asserts  that,  after 
visiting  every  country  of  Europe,  he  must  still  give 
the  palm  of  beauty  to  the  women  of  his  native  land. 
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we  are  ready  to  allow  them — or  at  least  the  elassea  \ 
seen  here  (for,  of  the  better  ranks  we  could  not  yet  / 
speak) — ^the  merit  at  least  of  good  complexions  and  y 
soft  agreeable  features.     On  the  whole,  however,  ) 
we  should  say  that  they  contrast  nn&vourably  with 
the  Germans  of  the  same  rank,  among  an  equal 
number  of  whom,  in  a  waltzing  party  in  Suabia,  or  | 
on  the  Saal,  we  should  have  seen  many  figures  of  far  ) 
superior  attractions.     Though  they  want  the  light  ^ 
jaunty  step  of  merry  Prance,  yet,  we  would  say  j 
that,  so  far  as  looks  go,  the  Danish  females  of  ^ 
this  class,  decidedly  excel  the  country  maidens  of   ] 
the  Loire  or  the  Rhone.  ' 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  remarkably  neat :  a 
dark  blue  gown,  with  a  green  or  red  apron,  or  a 
brown  gown  with  a  blue  apron,  seem  to  be  most  in 
vogue  i  the  nice  little  lace  cap  is  also  in  general 
&vour,  and  none  wanted  a  pair  of  pretty  gloves. 
Some  wear  the  glistening  head  ornament,  so  fre- 
quent about  Cologne,  and  other  parts  of  the  Rhine 
.-^  comb  of  fretted  gold  or  silver,  fitting  close  to 
the  hair  behind,  and  covering  it  completely  firom 
neck  to  crown. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  throng,  how-  ^ 
ever,  were  the  lady  visiters  from  Amak.     Such 
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ribbons !  such  bundles  of  napkins  and  shawls,  with 
yellow  and  other  gaudy-coloured  inngesl  such 
trappings  I  such  every  thing  I  Quite  pictures — 
they  remind  one  of  the  yellow  and  red  dresses  of 
the  South  Sea  Islanders.  All  of  them,  however^ 
seemed  very  retired  and  gentle.  In  fact  the  whole 
scene  was  charming,  and  not  the  less  so  that,  be- 
sides evincing  th^ir  respectability  and  comfortable 
circumstances,  it  also  gave  a  most  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  good  breeding  of  the  Danes.  Not 
an  oath  nor  a  quarrel  was  heard  the  whole  night ; 
and  neither  in  the  park  nor  on  the  way  back  was 

'  there  a  single  instance  of  drunkenness  exhibited. 
It  should  also  be  added,  as  a  proof  of  the  orderly 
and  gentle  nature  of  the  people,  that  in  our  long 
walk  through  the  grounds,  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  could  be  easily  injured  by  a  turbulent 
throng,  we  did  not  see  so  much  as  the  branch  of  a 
tree  nor  the  border  of  a  flower-plot  damaged,  yet 
not  a  single  policeman  was  to  be  discovered  among 

]  all  the  thousands  of  idlers.     Indeed,  except  a  few 

)  cadets,  not  a  person  was  seen  in  imiform  the  whole 

"  evening* 

The  palace  of  Fredericksburg,  which  crowns  the 
highest  point  of  the  garden,  is  a  large  and  stately. 
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but  not  a  highly-ornamented  structure.  The  view 
irom  the  windows  and  firom  the  terrace  is  extremely 
beautifiil,  commanding  both  an  extensive  sea-range 
and  a  great  part  of  the  island  of  2^and.  The 
merits  of  a  collection  of  prints  contained  in  some 
of  the  apartments  are  highly  spoken  of;  but  in 
place  of  giving  an  hour  to  thejn  we  preferred  a 
ramble  through  the  wide  glades  behind  the  palace, 
among  trees  of  the  noblest  growth.  The  turf  is 
not  of  the  velvet  softness  and  deep  hue  which  an 
English  glade  alone  can  boast  o1^  but  it  is  beauti- 
fully enamelled  with  a  great  profusion  of  the  F(yr^ 
get-me-notf  inviting  youthfid  lovers  to  renew  their 
vows.  This  lovely  plant  is  here  more  frequent 
and  more  luxuriant  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope. 

As  a  contrast  with  this  out-of-doors  crowd,  we 
may  next  describe  the  impression  produced  upon 
us  on  mixing  with  one  chiefly  composed  of  the 
higher  classes.  The  first  opportunity  which  we 
had  of  seeing  Danes  of  the  better  ranks  assembled 
together  in  any  considerable  numbers,  was  a  few 
evenings  after  that  above  referred  to,  at  the  Great 
Theatre,  which  we  were  induced  to  visit  on  this 
particular  occasion  in  consequence  of  an  intimation 
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from  a  grave  professor,  for  whom  we  had  brought 
an  introduction,  and  who  was  at  great  pains  to 
keep  us  from  losing  any  sight  that  could  interest 
a  stranger.  Our  obliging  friend  accordingly  wrote 
us  a  long  letter  in  excellent  English,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  informing  us  that  part  of  the 
amusements  was  to  consist  of  a  very  striking 
portion  of  Danish  history  turned  into  a  pantomime, 
or  ballet,  or  some  other  dancing  entertainment. 
To  have  absented  ourselves  on  such  an  interesting 
occasion  would  have  been  insulting  the  country 
whose  hospitality  we  were  enjoying:  besides, 
Danish  history  illustrated  by  pas-seuk  and  entre^ 
chats  from  France,  would  probably  be  much  more 
intelligible  to  us  than  when  expounded  in  the  good 
Danish  of  the  most  eloquent  professor. 

And  of  dancing  truly  there  was  enough.  There 
were  sword  dances,  and  wrestling  dances,  dances 
of  peasants,  and  dances  of  courtiers,  dances  by 
pretty  young  women,  and  dances  by  ugly  old  ones 
— ^in  short,  dances  of  every  description,  besides 
rival  kings,  and  rival  lovers,  armies  marching, 
women  screaming,  drums,  flags,  pikes,  and  hauberks 
— all  the  ingredients  that  theatrical  usage  requires 
for  concocting  one  of  its  grandest  efforts.     Yet, 
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with  all  this,  thanks  to  our  dulness  of  compre- 
hension, we  left  the  house  as  ignorant  of  Danish 
history  as  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

The  Danes,  however,  seemed  greatly  delighted. 
We  have   never  seen    an   audience  enter  more 
eagerly  into  the  spirit  of  such  a  frivolous  perform- 
ance.    In  fact,  the  Danes  have  a  great  love  for 
all  kinds  of  theatrical  amusements ;  no  nation  in 
Europe,  not  even  excepting  the  French,  have  this 
passion  in  greater  strength.     This  theatre  is  always 
full,  and  the  smaller  ones,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  ( 
town,  are  equally  well  attended.     Every  part  was  / 
so  densely  packed,  that  six  were  glad  to  get  into  ' 
boxes   never  intended  to  hold  more   than  four.  / 
Here  again,  however,  we  had  to  admire  the  love  \ 
of  order  which  so  strongly  characterizes  the  Danes ; 
during  the  many  hours  we  attended,  there  was  \ 
neither  a  loud  nor  an  angry  word  from  any  portion  / 
of  the  audience ;  every  one  glided  into  his  place  \ 
vnthout  disturbing  a  creature — all  was  quiet  mirth 
and  good  humour.     Of  mob — ^that  monster  of  large 
towns^there  was  none ;  in  feet,  we  do  not  think  ^ 
there  is  any  in  Copenhagen.     We  were  particularly  ^ 
struck  with  the  politeness  and  good-nature  of  the 
ladies.     A  merry  member  of  our  party,  who  had 
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not  one  word  of  their  hngnsget  nor  of  any  other 
foreign  language,  was  soon  as  much  at  home  among 
our  gentle  neighbours  as  if  he  had  known  them  for 
years.  His  English  compliments — compliments, 
it  is  said,  are  intelligible  to  the  fair  in  every  lan- 
guage— made  his  apologies  about  incommoding, 
&c.,  as  welcome  as  if  offered  in  the  choicest 
Danish. 

!The  display  of  beauty  in  the  principal  boxes  was 
most    dazzling.      The  attendance   of  the  higher 
'    ranks,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  royal  family 
\   are  present,  was  very  numerous ;    and  we  must 
/   honestly  admit,  that  in  no  part  of  Europe  have  we 
I  ever  seen  so  many  beautiful  women  assembled  on 
I  one  occasion.     Oval  faces  and  dark  ringlets  are  not 
^  characteristics  of  Danish  loveliness,  yet  even  of 
/    these  we  saw  more  than  we  had  expected.     Good- 
\  nature  and  amiability — which,  after  all,  have  much 
;   to  do  in  influencing  our  judgments  of  beauty — 
beamed  so  generally  among  the  fair  young  crea. 
tures  around  us^  that,  if  unhappy  homes  are  fre- 
quent in  Denmark,  we  shall  have  no  more  faith  in 
our  philosophy. 

The  noisy  ballet  was  preceded  by  a  little  comedy, 
the  dialogue  of  which  was  as  unintelligible  as  the 
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dancing.      The   style   of  acting   is  exceedingly 
natural,  and  belongs  to  the  modern  French  school. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  pleasing  effect  of  ^ 
the  Danish  language  when  thus  heard  continuously.  / 
It  does  not  ring  so  harsh  as  the  terrible  German,   ) 
which  needs  very  pretty  lips  to  make  it  musical.  / 
There   are  fewer  of  the  thundering  r  r  r^s,  and  ; 
throat-stretching  ecK%  \  it  sounds  soft  and  gentle,  ' 
like  the  national  character.  ^ 

The  house  is  very  handsome,  and  not  so  large  as 
to  drown  good  acting.      It  is  adapted  both  for  the 
regular  drama  and  for  singing ;    Italian  operas,  of 
course  chiefly  by  ItalianSi  being  performed  in  it 
twice  a  week.     The  royal  boxes  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous in  Europe — ^large  semicircular  balconies 
projecting  into  the  house  on  each  side  near  the  or- 
chestra ;  so  that  the  princesses  and  their  suite  were 
as  well  seen  as  the  actors  on  the  stage.     A  range 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  commodious  seats  is 
reserved   at    the   king's   expense  for  poets   and 
authors.     One  part  of  the  arrangements  struck  us  \ 
as  new :    the  house  is  brilliantly  lighted  between  \ 
the  acts,  but  that  portion  of  it  occupied  by  the 
audience  is  in  total  darkness  while  the  acting  is  / 
going  on  ;  the  only  light  left  is  that  thrown  on  the  ; 
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stage  by  the  foot-lamps.  Men  almost  never  sit  in 
the  front  row  nor  on  the  second  seat  of  the  boxes, 
the  ladies  alone  being  put  there, — probably  on  the 
principle  that  their  bright  eyes  will  supply  the 
place  of  lamps. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SIGHT-SEEING   IN   THE  DANISH    CAPITAL. 

General  situation — The  harbour — Shallowness  of  the  Baltic — Im- 
perceptible tides— SaltnesB — ^Tame  character  of  the  public  archi- 
tecture— Every- day  crowd — Shops — Long-tailed  horses — Soh 
lots*  Town — Palace  of  Chrittiantbarg — Its  picture  gallery — Poi^ 
traits  of  Christian  IV.,  the  Hero  of  Denmark — National  song  on 
him — Royal  Library — Collection  of  Northern  Antiquities — Ringfs 
stud — Milkwfaite  steeds  of  Denmark — Palace  of  Rosenberg — The 
Spirai  Tower — Ea^ange — ^The  Round  Tower — Carriage-drive  to 
the  top — Observatory — UnhertUy  Library — Ponderous  sermon- 
books. 

The  situation  of  the  Danish  capital,  in  one  of  ^ 
the  finest  harbours  of  the  north,  is  so  favourable  for  ( 
commerce,  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  its  being  / 
pre-eminently  termed  "  the  Merchants'  Haven  ;*• 
for  such,  it  seems,  is  the  signification  of  the  native  ; 
name,  Kiohmhavn.    It  has,  at  all  times,  been  the  ' 

h2 
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favourite  resort  of  mariners,  and  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  liveliness  of  the  sight  which  the  shipping 
presents  the  whole  summer  long.     But  in  winter 
the  scene  is  very  different  j  the  bay  now  traversed 
by  so  many  ships  is  then  completely  frozen  over. 
Instead  of  boats,  sledges  then  plough  the  bosom  of 
f  the  deep.     A  friend  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  car- 
I  riages    crossing   and    recrossing  all  the  way  to 
\  Sweden,  which  is  fourteen  miles  distant ;  but  this  is 
/  not  common. 

The  general  shallowness  of  the  Baltic,  arising 
from  the  large  quantities  of  mud  brought  into  it  by 
so  many  rivers,  is  the  cause  that  all  its  shores  and 
harbours  are  thus  frozen  up  every  winter  j  there  is 
even  on  record  an  instance  of  the  whole  sea  having 
been  frozen  over,  in  1333,  from  Liibeck  to  these 
islands,  on  which  occasion  places  of  entertainment 
were  erected  along  the  excellent  roads  formed  over 
the  ice. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  the  Baltic,  there  is  little 
or  no  tide  ;  here  there  is,  perhaps,  a  foot  of  varia- 
I  tion,  but  it  is  so  imperceptible  that  a  stranger  at 
/  first  supposes  there  is  none.  The  water  is  much 
fresher  than  that  of  the  North  Sea,  yielding  only 
one-half  the  quantity  of  salt. 
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From  the  harbour  the  city  spreads  gradually 
backward  over  what  must  originally  have  been  a 
marshy  plain.  The  water  of  this  marsh,  though 
now  confined,  is  still  to  be  seen  behind  the  walls, 
and  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  their  strength  in 
case  of  need.  Like  other  walled  tovms,  Copen- 
hagen covers  but  little  space  in  proportion  to  its  I 
population :  1 19,^90  inhabitants  are  crammed  into 
lofty  houses  and  narrow  streets,  with  the  usual  evil 
consequences  arising  from  such  condensation.  The  / 
city  is  nowhere  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  great*  , 
est  breadth  is  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  English. 
The  plan  on  which  it  is  built,  however,  in  some 
degree  lessens  the  danger  of  overcrowding;  the 
streets  both  in  the  old  and  new  quarters  running 
chiefly  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  healthfiil 
searbreeze  circulates  freely  in  every  direction,  and 
— ^what  can  seldom  be  said  of  capitals — there  are 
not  many  alleys,  those  worst  dens  of  misery  and 
crime.  Some  parts  of  the  city — ^where  the  canals, 
crowded  with  ships,  penetrate  far  among  the  houses 
— resemble  the  streets  of  Rotterdam ;  but  the  foot- 
paths running  along  them  want  the  shading  trees 
in  which  the  Dutch  delight,  and  are  never  so  fiill 
of  busy  passengers  as  those  of  Holland. 

Few  large  cities  are  so  regularly  built :  owing  y. 
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to  frequent  fires  every  thing  is  new.  and  uniform. 
Not  a  single  old-fashioned  private  house  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  place ;  there  is  not  a  solitary  **  coign 
of  vantage"  for  the  pencil^  nor  so  much  as  a  pic- 
turesque chimney,  or  even  a  garret-window,  in  a 
hundred  streets.  The  only  ruin  to  be  met  with 
is  the  New,  or,  rather,  the  Marble  Church  begun 
many  years  ago,  but  on  such  an  extensive  scale  that 
the  fiinds  were  exhausted  when  the  waUa  were  but 
hal^ay  up. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  appearance  of 
the  holiday  crowd  of  Copenhagen,  and  may  now 
add  that  there  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  gene- 
neral  aspect  of  its  every-day  one.  The  plain, 
unconspicuous  dress  of  all  ranks  presents  little  to 
remind  the  Englishman  that  he  is  in  a  foreign 
city.  The  best-dressed  men  nearly  all  wear 
blue,  a  colour  which  prevails  as  much  here  as 
black  does  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Only  one 
of  the  streets,  the  Oster  Oade^  leading  from 
the  great  square  to  the  old  part  of  the  city,  is  at 
all  thronged ;  and  even  in  it  the  passengers  have 
none  of  the  hurried,  business  look  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  at  home.  And  if  there  be  no  part  of 
the  city  that  can  boast  of  a  business  throng,  much 
less  is  there  any  that  can  claim  one  of  a  fashion- 
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able  character.  Even  in  the  best-finequented 
streets,  the  shops  are  so  small  and  poorly  for* 
nished,  that  they  attract  few  gay  visiters ;  in  fect» 
with  nothing  but  streamers  of  cheap  cottons^  flut« 
tering  abont  the  door,  and  some  ill-finished  imita* 
tions  of  English  articles  for  the  toilet  in  the  win. 
dows,  the  best  of  the  shops  are  little  better  than 
those  which  abound  in  some  of  our  distant  suborbs. 
Few  handsome  carriages  are  seen  in  the  streets ; 
those  of  the  gentry  are  drawn  by  beaatifhl  horses, 
witih  long  tails  sweeping  the  ground.  The  horses,  ' 
be  it  observed,  are  among  the  finest  sights  in  Den« 
mark,  and  especially  their  ample  tails,  which  are 
inyariably  dressed  with  the  sleekest  care. 

A  stranger  here  isj  always  struck  by  the  great   / 
number  of  convicts  seen  constantly  at  work  in  the  , 
streets.  There  are  few  countries  where  this  unforto-  \ 
nate  class  are  so  much  thrust  under  the  public  eye.    > 
The  sight  is  never  an  agreeable,  and  we  doubt 
much  whether  it  be  a  very  usefiil,  one.    Judging 
by  the  state  of  the  Correction-house,  which  we  shall 
describe  below,  the  constant  exhibition  of  these 
unhappy  creatures,  instead  of  deterring  firom  ciime^ 
would  appear  to  have  the  effect  of  deadening  the 
lower  classes  to  all  sense  of  its  consequences. 
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They  may  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the  city, 
sweeping  the  streets  or  carrying  loads,  with  the 
chain  about  their  leg,  and  wearing  coarse  jackets, 
one  half  white  the  other  black.  They  are  very 
quiet  and  inoffensive  ;  a  soldier,  with  his  musket 
loaded,  is  set  to  watch  each  band,  but  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  employ  force  in  managing  them. 

One  part  of  the  capital,  called  the  Sailor^  Town^ 
is  more  quiet  and  lonely  even  than  the  other  parts  of 
this  peaceful  city.  It  consists  of  several  streets 
of  snug  houses,  one  story  high,  intersecting  each 
ether  at  right  angles.  These  houses  are  destined 
for  the  gratuitous  accommodation  of  the  wives  and 
families  of  sailors  engaged  in  the  fleet — a  class  of 
men  in  no  country  famous  for  foresight  in  providing 
for  those  who  depend  upon  them.  The  existence 
of  such  a  provision  strongly  shows  the  affection 
which  the  Danes  cherished  for  their  navy  in  the 
days  of  its  splendour. 

Such  is  the  general  result  of  our  first  few  days' 
acquaintance  with  Copenhagen.  As  yet,  however, 
all  had  been  mere  idle  sauntering;  the  serious 
work  of  sight-seeing  had  not  begun.  Thanks  to 
the  letters  of  introduction  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red, we  were  able  to  set  about  this  formidable  part 
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of  the  stranger^s  duty  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices ;  but  although  every  day  of  our  stay  was 
devoted  to  some  new  object,  we  shall  sketch  only 
the  more  important. 

Among  the  ^^  lions"  first  hunted  by  strangers  is 
the  Great  Palace  of  Ghristianshorg.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  1795,  but  has  been  rebuilt  at  great  ex- 
pense. The  king,  however,  having  never  yet 
occupied  it  as  a  residence,  the  only  use  to  which  it 
is  turned  is  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  hold  their  sittings  in  it  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  believed  that,  upon  the  death 
of  the  present  sovereign,  it  wLU  become  the  con- 
stant residence  of  his  successor.  When  furnished, 
it  must  form,  interiorly,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
among  ithe  royal  dwellings  of  Europe,  as  it  is 
already,  exteriorly,  one  of  the  most  imposing.  It 
consists  of  a  huge  main-building,  in  firont,  with  a 
range  of  attached  columns  above  the  basement 
story,  and  ample  wings  converging  behind.  It 
covers  a  large  space  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  but 
is  separated  fit)m  the  houses  by  canals,  across  one 
of  which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  marble. 

The  picture-gallery  in  this  palace  well  repays 
the  climb  it  costs  to  reach  the  highest  story.  For 
though,  of  the  eight  hundred  pictures  filling  ten  or 
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twelve  large  apartments^  few  are  of  first-rate  merits 
yet  many  are  interesting.     Of  the  many  pictures 
with  the  names  of  the  great  masters  attached  to 
them,  we  should  say  that  only  four  or  five  are 
genuine:    but  then,  four   or  five   such  pictures 
are  sufficient  to  redeem  their  eight  hundred  com- 
panions.    Salvator  Rosa's   *^  Jonah  preaching  to 
the  Ninevites,**  Rubens's  "  Judgment  of  Solomon,'* 
and  Jordaens's  **  Filling  of  Amalthea's  Horn,"  a 
lovely  picture,  are  among  the  best.     The   **  Leda 
and    her    Swan,*'    is    an  indecency  fit  only  to 
be  burnt.     There  are  some  superb  Van  Dycks, 
including  Charles  I.  and   his    Queen,   and   <<a 
Lady,"  one  of  the  finest,  most  English  faces  ever 
painted.    'A  grim  Cromwell  is  one  of  the  most  cha* 
racteristic  portraits  extant. 
!L.     No  portrait  occurs  more  firequently  in  this,  and 
indeed  every  other  gallery  in  the  kingdom,  than 
that  of  Christian  IV.,  who  is  the  national  hero  of 
Denmark,  and,  therefore,  worthy  of  especial  men- 
tion, more  particularly  as  his  name  comes  firequently 
across   the    traveller  both   in  reading  and  con- 
versation.    This  monarch,  by  his  naval  conquests, 
extended  the  fame  of  the  Danish  people  so  wide 
that,  in  his  time,  none  stood  higher  for  prowess  at 
sea.     He  it  was  who  came  to  our  shores  accom<^ 
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panied  by  a  gallant  escort  of  seyen  fine  firigates — 
not,  indeed,  with  the  same  intent  as  another 
Danish  hero,  who 

"  ■  roamed  with  his  Nonemen  the  land  and  the  main,* 

but  on  a  firiendly  visit  to  James  I.,  the  husband  of 
his  sister.  From  sympathy  with  his  fame,  as  a 
great  sea  captain,  he  became  very  popular  in 
England.  While  gazing  on  the  many  portraits  of 
him,  in  this  and  the  other  palaces,  we  were  forcibly 
reminded  of  our  ill-feted  Charles  I. ;  as  might  be 
expected,  from  their  near  relationship,  the  resem- 
blance is  most  striking,  and  most  melancholy. 
The  song  which  the  Danes  delight  -W  call  their 
national  hymn,  was  composed  in  honqju*  of  this 
sailor  king;  it  has  oftM  been  translated  into 
English,  but  the  opening  stanza,  from  what  is 
deemed  the  best  version,  will  suffice  as  a  specimen 
of  its  spirit: 

King  Christian  stood  by  the  high  mast, 

'Mid  smoke  and  spray ; 
His  fierce  artillery  flash'd  so  fast. 
That  Swedish  wrecks  were  round  him  cast. 
And  lost  each  hostile  stem  and  mast, 

'Mid  smoke  and  spray. 
Fly,  Sweden,  fly !  nor  hope  to  win 
'  Where  Christian  dauntless  mingles  in 

The  fray ! 
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The  Royal  Library,  which,  though  not  in  the 
palace,  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  it,  is  well 
known  to  scholars  as  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe. 
It  is  reputed  to  contain  400,000  volumes  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature.  The  oriental 
manuscripts  of  Niebuhr,  the  traveller,  preserved 
here,  are  deemed  among  the  most  valuable  yet 
known ;  while  the  ancient  Persian,  Sanscrit,  and 
Pali  manuscripts,  contributed  by  Rask,  are  con- 
sidered altogether  unique. 

Several  rooms  of  the. palace  are  occupied  by  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  collection  of 
Northern  Antiquities  (formerly  placed  in  the 
University  Library).  It  consists  of  more  than  8000 
articles  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  history  of 
the  Scandinavian  tribes.  One  room,  for  instance, 
is  exclusively  occupied  by  articles  belonging  to 
the  period  before  they  knew  metal  of  any  kind : 
consequently,  all  the  implements  here — ^axes,  saws, 
and  hammers — are  of  stone.  The  next  room  con- 
tains funeral  urns,  some  yet  full  of  the  bones  of 
the  burnt  dead.  The  following  division  consists  of 
articles  of  the  period  when  copper,  silver,  and 
gold,  had  become  known,  but  not  iron.  These 
are  astonishingly  wrought,  especially  the  female 
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ornaments — Abroad  massive  necklaces  of  one  solid 
ring,  armlets,  combs  of  silver,  beautiful  gold  tiaras, 
light  coronals,  and  other  precious  gauds  which 
one  would  scarcely  expect  the  "  rude  "  hordes  of 
the  north  to  have  been  at  all  acquainted  with. 
The  last  room  contains  some  paintings,  and  a  great 
variety  of  iron  instruments,  such  as  clumsy  fire- 
arms, bows,  and  swords^  with  fragments  of  armour, 
and  bridles  or  other  parts  of  horse  furniture,  formed 
of  links  made  to  resemble  broad  scales. 

This  collection  has  only  been  twenty  years  in 
formings  but  is  already  more  instructive  than  all 
the  books  on  northern  history  the  royal  library  can 
boast  of.     It  is  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  important  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  founded  by  Rafn 
in  1 825 ;  the  members  of  which  are  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  their   zeal    and   learning.      The 
curator,  Mr.  Thomson,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a 
perfect  enthusiast,  about  his  **  auld  nick-nackets  j'' 
but,  what  is  more  rare,  he  is  also  very  obliging. 
Leaving  his  business — ^for  he  is  a  merchant,  and 
has  taken  to  this  pursuit  from  warm  love  to  the 
cause — ^he  attends   here  at  certain  hours  every 
week  to  give  explanations  to  the  uninitiated.     It  is 
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pleasant  to  see  that  his  theme  is  so  popular,  for  the 
rooms  were  filled  with  ladies  and  fine  yomigsters, 
to  whom  he  explained  every  thing  in  the  vernacular, 
and  then  was  at  the  trouble  to  repeat  the  same  to 
us  in  respectable  English.  The  ribbon  of  dis- 
tinction on  his  breast^  showing  that  he  is  a  knight 
of  some  order,  proves  that  the  sovereign  is  not  in- 
sensible to  his  merits. 

To  pass  from  the  king's  library,  or  these  learned 

antiquities,  to  his  majesty's  Stables,  may  not  seem 

a  very  dignified  transition.     Yet  it  is  one  which 

the  stranger  should  make  so  long  as  he  is  ^'on 

,  the  premises/'      These   stables  are  among  the 

(^  handsomest  to  be  seen  any  where,  and  contain,  be- 

I  sides  a  very  fair  stud  of  other  descriptions,  eight 

^    beautiful  state  horses  of  the  purest  white,  of  the 

)  race  peculiar  to  Denmark.     They  are  the  gentlest 

[^  and  most  delicate  creatures  of  their  tribe, — ^the 

/  most  court-like   of  all  court   horses.      Extreme 

/   caution  is  necessary  in  treating  them. 

Next  to  the  great  palace,  the  ancient  royal  dwell- 
ing of  Rosenberg  best  merits  attention  firom  the 
stranger.  It  stands  in  a  distant  and,  we  should  say, 
a  more  attractive  part  of  the  city,  but  is  also  deserted 
by  its  masters.    The  large  and  beautiful  garden 
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which  surrounds  it — the  only  Tuileries  that  Copen- 
hagen can  boast  oi^  but  with  fewer  statues,  and  less 
active  fountains,  than  its  great  P^sian  original — 
is  ever  full  of  merry  children  and  their  nurses. 
Seldom,  however,  are  its  limes  and  flowery  alleys 
crowded  with  the  gay  world.  The  palace  itself, 
gray  with  years,  is  charming  to  an  English  eye, 
its  airy  turrets,  and  slender  lofty  proportions,  telling 
him  at  once  that  it  is  by  an  architect  in  whose 
works  he  takes  a  national  pride — Inigo  Jones. 
The  cabinet  of  coins  and  curiosities  contained  in  it  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Europe. 
The  Exchange^  situated  near  the  great  palace 
on  the  Schlot-holm  (Castle  Island)^  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  buildings  in  the  capital,  its  walk 
being  covered  with  dingy  carvings  and.  pin- 
nacles innumerable.  The  place  in  which  the 
merchants  assemble^  is  a  plain-boarded  hall,  of 
great  width,  adorned  by  some  tarnished  pictures 
at  one  end.  For  an  hour  or  two,  on  certain  days, 
the  scene  is  stirring  enough,  but  presents  nothing 
of  great  interest  to  the  stranger.  It  being  neces- 
sary to  put  up  to  auction  a  great  many  imported 
articles,  the  Auction  Room  is  as  important  a  place 
to  the  Danish  merchant  as  the  Exchange  itself. 
It  stands,  accordingly,  under  the  same  roof  with 
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the  hall  now  spoken  of:  near  it,  specimens  of  the 
different  kinds  of  sugar  on  sale  are  arranged  in 
little  squares,  each  bearing  the  name  of  the  estate 
where  it  was  made,  on  one  or  other  of  the  Danish 
West  India  islands. 

In  this  survey  of  the  "  sights/*  we  must  not 
omit  the  famous  Tapering  Spire  of  the  Church 
of  our  Saviour  (Vor  Frelfei^s  Kirke)^  which 
stands  on  the  island  of  Amak,  and  forms  one  of 
the  finest  objects  in  Copenhagen.  Unlike  the 
stairs  of  other  towers,  this  stair  is  outside^  in  the 
open  air;  and  a  fearful  climb  it  looks,  winding 
round  and  round  to  the  very  summit,  which  dwin- 
dles to  a  mere  point  at  the  airy  height  of  288  feet 
from  the  ground.  Those  of  our  party  who  accom- 
plished the  feat,  however,  found  the  ascent  nothing 
worse  than  toilsome.  Light  and  unsupported 
though  it  seems,  there  is  no  danger.  This  tower 
has  been  honoured  amongconchologists,by  standing 
godfather  to  a  shell  of  similar  structure,  the  Bucci- 
num  spiratuTOy  of  Linnaeus,  otherwise  known  by 
the  somewhat  lengthy  designation  of  the  Turn's 
Hajinensis  ad  portum  Christiani.  The  struc- 
tm*e  is  an  imitation  of  one  of  Borromini's  churches, 
executed  in  his  worst  taste — ^that  of  La  Sapienza, 
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at  Rome,  the  dome  of  which  is  formed  by  external 
steps,  and  its  lantern  surmoimted  by  a  spiral 
staircase. 

Copenhagen  is  famous  for  its  stairs.  Besides 
this  outside  one,  it  boasts  of  a  still  more  celebrated 
inside  stair,  so  broad  and  gradual  that  a  carriage 
may  be  driven  nearly  to  the  top.  This  stair  is 
situated  in  the  well-known  Round  Tower  of  the 
Trinity  church,  which  is  115  feet  high.  It  is 
strongly  arched,  and  well  lighted  all  the  way  up, 
but  it  is  too  low  at  the  springing  of  the  arches  for  a 
very  high  carriage  to  attempt  the  journey.  Al- 
though all  the  books  state  that  Peter  the  Great 
drove  a  carriage  up,  we  were  told  by  the  assistant 
astronomer  that  it  is  to  the  Empress  that  this  story 
applies.  A  French  traveller  asserts  that  it  is  com' 
tnon  to  drive  up  ;  but  no  body  here  ever  heard  of 
its  being  done  in  their  day.  The  view  from  the 
tower  is  very  interesting.  The  observatory  on 
the  summit  cannot  be  used  for  delicate  observa^ 
tions,  since  it  not  only  rocks  with  the  bells,  but, 
being  in  a  bustling  thoroughfare,  is  also  constantly 
shaken  by  carriages  to  a  degree  that  affects  the 
instruments  materially.  Hence,  all  observations 
of  importance  are  made  at  a  low  observatory,  in 
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another  quarter,  where  the  instruments  rest  on  the 
ground. 

The  vast  edifice,  at  the  end  of  which  this  tower 
is  built,  is  an  instance  of  economy  of  space  seldom 
equalled  in  other  constructions.  In  addition  to 
the  tower,  serving,  we  have  seen,  as  an  archi- 
tectural curiosity  and  an  observatory,  not  only  the 
church  itself,  but  even  its  roof  is  turned  to  account. 
Seen  from  below,  the  nave  of  the  church  does  not 
appear  to  want  any  of  its  fair  proportions ;  but,  on 
coming  aloft,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  here  is  the  locality  of  the  celebrated  Univer- 
sity Library.  The  vast  area  enclosed  by  the  con- 
verging roof  is  divided,  by  lofty  book-cases,  into  deep 
squares,  peopled  by  112,000  volumes.  Rask,  the 
distinguished  linguist,  having  formerly  been  libra- 
rian, the  oriental  department  is  particularly  rich ; 
and,  under  the  present  librarian,  Madvig,  Profes- 
sor of  Humanity,  the  classical  collection  is  fast 
increasing ;  the  works  on  Natural  History  are 
very  numerous ;  the  medical  department  is  the 
poorest,  and  the  historical  the  richest  of  all,  espe- 
cially on  Norwegian  and  Danish  afiairs.  There  is 
also  a  numerous  collection  of  books  on  the  history 
of  Holstein.     We  looked  with  reverence  on  the 
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^*  Edda ;''  and  longed  to  see  the  ancient  ballads,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  collections,  in  hands  that 
would  do  them  justice.  Nothing  excited  our 
amazement  more  than  a  series  of  tomes  containing 
Danish  ^^  Sermons/'  the  longest,  surely,  and  the 
most  wearisome  in  the  world.  They  are  chiefly 
called  occasional  lucubrations.  Important  must 
the  "occasions"  have  been;  for  one  of  these 
ephemeral  effusions  (with  boards  fit  to  be  door- 
panels,  and  clothed  in  goodly  velvet  enough  to 
cover  a  pulpit)  is  so  large  that  we  could  scarcely 
lift  it.  Think  of  this  and  blush,  ye  penny-drweek 
sermonisers  I 
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CHAPTER  VII- 

THE    UNIVERSITY — LITERATURE — -LANGUAGE. 

CoUege  of  Regentt — Number  of  students — Period  of  study — Rigid 
examiDations — Influence  of  the  UniYersity  system  on  the  national 
literature — And  on  the  state  of  religion— Schools — Very  nu- 
merous— How  supported — Provision  for  the  clergy — Professors 
— Clausen  — Otto — Eschricht  — Oehlenschlager  —  His  poems — 
The  Danish  language — Many  words  the  same  in  Danish  and 
Scotch. 

r  The  University  of  Copenhagen  has  long  been 
reckoned  among  the  very  highest  of  the  academic 
institutions  of  Europe.  Founded  in  1478,  and 
counting  in  the  number  of  its  earliest  professors^ 
\  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  age,  from 
(  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  never  ceased  to  be 
adorned  by  some  of  the  brightest  names  both  in 
literature  and  science.  On  the  long  and  brilliant 
ist  of  its  past  glories,  however,  we  shall  not  now 
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enter,  but  simply  enumerate  the  names  of  Miinter, 
MoUer,  Miiller,  Rask,  Kohlenberg,  and  Oehlen- 
schlager,  all  of  which  are  well  known  to  English 
scholars  among  the  recent  or  still  existing  contri- 
butors to  the  progress  of  human  knowledge. 

The  business  of  lecturing,  examining,  &c.,  is 
chiefly  conducted  in  an  edifice  known  as  the  Uni- 
versity Buildings,  which,  however,  has  nothing  of 
an  university  in  its  look.  It  stands  near  the 
bishop's  palace  ;  and  in  the  Krystalgade  is  another 
collegiate  structure  called  the  College  of  Regents, 
a  royal  foundation,  containing  lodgings  for  one 
hundred  students.  There  is  no  free  table  as  for- 
merly in  Scotland,  and  in  many  of  the  German 
universities  even  now ;  but  each  inmate  receives  a 
small  allowance  in  money.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood there  are  two  other  colleges  of  this 
description,  each  accommodating  sixteen  students. 
These,  however,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  full 
number  attending  the  university,  which  at  present 
is  above  six  hundred.  The  students  attend  nearly 
the  same  number  of  months  annually,  and  at  the 
same  seasons,  as  in  German  universities,  to  which, 
in  general  arrangements,  this  seminary  has  a  close 
resemblance.     There  is  this  important  distinction, 
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however,  that  the  course  of  study  here  is  much 
longer  and  the  examinations  more  strict.  In  fact, 
all — not  only  those  who  have  finished  their  studies, 
but  those  who  are  aspiring  to  the  right  of  entering 
the  classes — ^have  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  most 
fierce  and  annoying.  On  leaving  the  Gelehrte 
Schule,  or  Gymnasium,  the  applicant  for  admission 
to  the  university  is  examined  in  every  possible 
branch  of  knowledge,  and,  if  he  come  creditably 
off,  is  permitted  to  enter  a  class.  He  is  not  yet 
regularly  a  student,  however.  He  becomes  so 
only  after  standing  another  severe  trial  at  the  end 
of  a  year.  If  he  pass  this,  he  selects  his  faculty, 
and  is  enrolled  a  regular  student.  During  the 
course  of  his  studies  each  member  is  compelled  to 
join  a  military  corps,  or  student's  legion,  which 
meets  for  exercise  certain  days  every  week.  Here 
they  are  regularly  trained  to  all  the  duties  of  sol- 
diership; but,  the  uniform  being  smart  enough 
to  please  their  sweethearts  on  field-days,  and  the 
drill  not  very  severe,  this  is  by  no  means  an 
unpopular  part  of  the  university  labours.  Students 
of  theology  have  to  attend  four  sessions,  or  from 
two  to  three  years  ;  students  of  medicine,  a  year 
or  two  longer ;  and  those  of  law,  four  full  years. 
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Each  student,  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  period 
of  study,  again  comes  before  the  professors  of  his 
own  faculty,  and  is  only  permitted  to  enter  his 
profession  after  several  additional  trials,  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  those  previously  submitted  to,  all 
complain  as  unreasonably  severe. 

We  did  not  hear  that  this  iron  system  is  either 
calling  genius  from  obscurity,  or  fostering  it  when 
discovered.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  destroying 
every  thing  like  originality  in  the  Danish  mind ; 
for,  the  man  whose  future  livelihood  is  to  depend 
on  passing  certain  dry  examinations  prepares  only 
for  these.  He  never  gives  free  play  to  his  facul- 
ties. Instead  of  daring  to  think  for  himself,  he 
burdens  his  mind  with  the  opinions  and  knowledge 
of  others.  He  knows  all  that  has  been  said  or 
written  on  his  particular  science,  but  he  is  not  the 
man  most  hkely  to  advance  its  conquests.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  find  scarcely  a  single  name  of  com- 
manding eminence  at  present  in  any  department 
of  Danish  literature ;  no  name  that  rings  through 
Europe.  We  inquired  for  the  titles  of  new  works 
coming  from  the  press^  but  heard  only  of  transla- 
tions from  this  language  or  that — poetry  and  novels 
from  the  English ;  politics  from  the  French ;  his- 
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tory,  philosophy,  and  theology  from  the  German. 
Here  truly  is  a  mighty  stock  of  industry  and 
book-making,  but  of  originality,  a  great  lack. 
When  will  the  graduating  line  of  royal  decrees,  or 
the  leaden  rules  of  professors  in  black  gowns, 
beget  a  national  literature  ? 

If  from  the  state  of  literature  we  pass  to  that  of 
religion,  we  shall  find  that  this  system  is  producing 
the  effect  which  an  overstrained  regard  for  mere 
learning  always  produces  among  the  teachers  of 
any  national  church.  Where  the  literary  attain- 
ments of  candidates  for  orders  are  exalted  into 
undue  importance,  and  little  regard  paid  to  spi- 
ritual and  general  qualifications,  we  may  find  a 
learned  but,  most  assuredly,  not  an  efficient  clergy. 
In  such  a  church,  religion  comes  to  be  a  thing  of 
mere  form  and  speculation — a  system  which  men 
may  criticise  and  torture,  and  play  with,  and  write 
about,  just  as  they  might  do  with  any  scheme  of 
man's  invention.  So  at  least  has  religion  been 
treated  in  the  over-learned  Denmark,  as  had 
already  been  done  in  the  over-learned  Germany, 
which  she  is  ever  prone  to  imitate  in  evil  as  in 
good. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  general  education  of 
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the  people,  there  is  much  to  commend  in  the  sys- 
tem pursued  by  the  Danish  government.  Aknost 
every  parish  contains  &t  least  one  elementary 
school ;  the  total  number  of  these  in  the  whole 
kingdom  is  SOOO,  besides  SOOO  seminaries  con- 
ducted on  the  system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  The 
parochial  schools  are  supported  by  a  species  of 
tithe,  levied  on  the  proprietors,  farmers,  and 
peasantry,  the  two  latter  of  which  classes  are 
entitled  to  send  their  children  to  school  without 
paying  any  direct  fee  to  the  master. 

The  university — or  rather  a  body  composed 
chiefly  of  its  professors,  and  termed  the  royal  col- 
lege— superintends  all  the  educational  interests  of 
the  kingdom,  except  those  of  the  university  of 
Eliel.  The  "  trade*'  in  education  however  is  per- 
fectly free ;  that  is,  any  one  who  chooses,  whether 
foreigner  or  native,  may  open  a  school ;  but,  when 
opened,  it  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  university. 
When  a  candidate  for  entering  the  university  fails 
in  the  preliminary  examination,  the  master  who 
has  sent  him  is  either  reprimanded  or  fined  ;  and  if 
he  is  three  times  caught  sending  unqualified  pupils, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  teach  any  longer.  In  regard 
to  this  preliminary  examination,  it  is  necessary  to 
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State  that  it  is  severe  only  on  those  who  intend  to 
follow  some  of  the  learned  professions ;  the  lectures 
are  open  to  all  who  think  fit  to  attend,  but  attend- 
ance without  examination  gives  no  title  to  profes- 
sional advancement  of  any  kind. 

The  sum  annually  devoted  by  government  for 
the  promotion  of  art  and  science  is  20,2^2^/.  be- 
sides the  sum  of  1666/.  for  defraying  the  travelling 
expenses  of  young  artists  and  literary  men. 

The  Danish  clergy  are  chiefly  supported  by  a 
tithe  raised  in*  the  same  way  as  that  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schoolmasters.  But  the  income  from 
this  source  being  often  very  small,  nearly  every 
clergyman  cultivates  a  farm  of  considerable  extent, 
rented  from  some  proprietor  in  the  parish.  The 
total  number  of  parochial  ministers  in  Holstein, 
Schleswig,  Jutland,  and  the  islands,  is  1580, 
superintended  by  nine  bishops.  Bishops  have  no 
voice  in  the  legislature,  nor,  so  far  as  we  could 
learn,  are  clergymen  of  any  rank,  eligible  to  the 
assembly  of  the  states.  The  annual  income  of  a 
Bishop  seldom  exceeds  300/;  while  a  common 
clergyman  is  "  passing  rich*'  with  75/.,  and  a  parish 
schoolmaster  with  16/.  or  20/.  a-year. 

Of  the  University  and  its  allied  subjects,  we 
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shoald  have  been  able  to  say  more,  had  oot  some 
of  the  professors,  for  whom  we  had  provided  in- 
troductions, either  been  absent,  or  about  to  travel. 
Oehlenschlager,  for  instance,  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  living  poets  of  Denmark,  and  Professor  of 
Belles-Lettres,  was  preparing  for  a  flight  to  Paris ; 
and  Clausen,  the  first  theologian,  had  gone  away 
on  some  family  affairs,  a  few  days  before  our  ar- 
rival,  just  as  his  course  had  begun.  However 
strict  towards  the  students,  the  discipline  of  the 
university  is  sufficiently  indulgent  towards  the 
professors,  who  apparently  start  off  whenever  they 
feel  inclined. 

Those  whom  we  found  at  their  post,  however, 
treated  us  vdth  a  courtesy  which  amply  atoned  for 
the  absence  of  their  brethren.  In  fact,  almost  in 
every  country,  but  especially  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  introductions  to  professors  are  among  the 
very  best  the  stranger  can  be  furnished  with. 
We  should,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  every 
traveller,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  procure  such, 
to  furnish  himself  with  them  beforehand.  We 
have  invariably  found  these  gentlemen  frank, 
friendly,  and,  above  all,  usefuL  From  their 
standing  in  society,  they  are  able  to  communicate 
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a  greater  variety  of  information  than  any  other 
class  whatever ;  while,  having  generally  been 
themselves  travellers,  they  know,  from  experience, 
all  the  points  about  which  an  inquisitive  stranger 
is  most  anxious  to  be  instructed ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  that  from  their  habits  of  correct  study 
and  examination,  all  information  obtained  from 
them  may  be  relied  upon  with  greater  confidence 
than  that  picked  up  in  general  society.  In  all 
countries  people  often  mislead  a  foreigner,  without 
meaning  to  do  so,  from  the  looseness  of  their  own 
information  on  even  the  most  common  topics. 

The  great  pleasure  of  visiting  a  foreign  univer- 
sity arises  from  the  fact  already  alluded  to — that 
so  many  of  its  officers  have  themselves  travelled, 
and  are  consequently  the  more  ready  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  traveller.  Having  experimentally 
known  the  value  of  attention  and  courtesy,  they 
are  ever  forward  to  welcome  a  stranger,  who,  if 
they  do  not  speak  the  language  of  his  country,  is 
sure  to  find  them  perfect  masters^  at  least,  of 
French,  the  universal  organ  of  communication. 
Several  of  the  professors,  for  whom  we  brought 
letters,  speak  English  with  fluency,  and  all  have 
German,  which,  indeed,  among  the  educated  of 
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every  elass^  seems  to  be  as  common  as  Danish 
itself. 

Of  all  who  laid  us  under  obligation  by  their 
kindness,  none  deserves  more  grateful  mention 
than  the  excellent  Otto,  whose  name  is  well 
known  to  the  medical  world  throughout  Europe, 
but  more  particularly  in  England,  by  his  "  Travels 
through  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Holland.**  This  valuable  work,  published  in 
German  in  1825,  treats  very  fully  of  our  prisons 
and  other  establishments.  Its  author  is  claimed 
by  the  phrenologists  of  Edinburgh  as  one  of  their 
ablest  allies. 

For  the  pleasure  of  this  acquaintance,  we  are 
indebted  to  an  introduction  from  the  accomplished 
Friedlander,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Halle 
in  Prussia,  whose  intimacy  with  his  Danish  bro- 
ther commenced  in  a  manner  so  truly  literary, 
that  it  is  worth  recording.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  book  of  travels  just  mentioned,  it  was  ably 
reviewed  in  a  German  periodical  of  high  repute. 
The  reviewer,  however,  made  himself  so  very 
merry  over  the  anglomania  displayed  in  the  work, 
that  the  traveller  became  anxious  to  find  out  his 
name.     For  a  time  his  inquiries  were  unsuccess- 
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fill,  but,  at  length,  Friedlander  was  discovered  to 
be  the  author  of  the  article  in  question ;  and  Otto, 
some  time  after  this  discovery,  when  on  a  journey 
through  Germany,  visited  his  reviewer.  And 
mark  his  revenge.  The  critic  had  himself  visited 
Great  Britain  soon  after  writing  the  pungent 
review,  and  had  been  so  dangerously  bitten  with 
the  mania  of  admiration  for  all  things  English, 
that  the  reprover  was  now  forced  to  acknowledge 
himself  to  be  more  guilty  than  the  reproved  1  We 
need  not  add  that,  from  that  hour,  they  have  been 
warm  friends;  but  we  may  subjoin,  by  way  of 
moral  to  our  tale,  that  there  would  be  less  of  bad 
blood  between  authors  and  critics,  were  the  former 
always  as  gentlemanly  as  Otto,  and  the  latter  as  in- 
genuous as  Friedlander. 

EscHRTCHT,  another  distinguished  member  of 
the  medical  faculty  of  Copenhagen,  also  treated  us 
with  that  kindness  which,  in  consequence  of  some 
family  connexion  with  England,  he  is  so  frequently 
called  upon  to  show  towards  our  countrymen. 

With  Oehlenschlager,  whose  acquaintance  is 
courted  by  every  traveller  of  literary  tastes,  from 
the  cause  already  stated,  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted.    The  only  consolation  which 
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we  could  devise,  under  this  disappointment,  was 
to  make  ourselves  acquainted,  as  far  as  German 
translations  would  enable  us  to  do  so,  with  his 
writings.  These,  however,  are  so  generally  known 
in  England,  that  we  shall  simply  give  an  outline 
of  his  life,  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who 
may   not    have    had    opportunity    of    becoming 
acquainted  with  more  than  his  name.     This  dis- 
tinguished poet  was  born  in  1779,  in  the  palace 
of  Fredericksburg,  of  which  his  father  was  stew- 
ard.    His  early  years  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  law ;  but,  on  leaving  the  university,  he  set  out 
to  travel  at  the  expense  of  government,  and,  on 
his  return,  abandoning  the  law  for  literature,  pub- 
lished his  travels  through  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy.     Meantime,  he  was  beginning  to  be  known 
as  a  dramatic  poet ;  but  having  shown  himself  a 
strong  admirer  of  the  German,  or  romantic  school 
of  poetry,  he  was  virulently  attacked  by  Baggesen, 
the  champion  of  the  French,  or  classic  style.  This 
literary  war,  although  kept  up  for  many  years,  did 
not  prevent  the  poet  from  becoming  a  great  fa^ 
vourite  with  the  public.     At  length  government 
gave  strong  testimony  to  his  merits  by  appointing 
him  Professor  of  Esthetic  (Belles-Lettres)  in  the 
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University,  an  office  which  he  still  holds  with  the 
highest  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the 
institution.  In  18l6  he  made  a  second  tour,  of 
which  he  has  also  published  an  account.  He 
afterwards  visited  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in 
both  countries  was  received  with  enthusiasm* 

Oehlenschlager  excels  both  as  a  lyric  and  dra- 
matic poet.  His  lyrical  poems  and  tales,  how- 
ever, though  better  known  in  England  than  his  other 
works,  are  not  in  such  favour  with  his  countrymen 
as  his  dramas,  which  are  very  numerous.  "  Alad- 
din, or  the  Wonderful  Lamp,'*  a  dramatic  fable, 
which  appeared  in  1808,  is  still  very  popular.  His 
"Hacon  Jarl,"  " Palantoke,**  "Axel  and  Wal- 
burg,**  "  Correggio,**  &c.,  are,  if  possible^  in  still 
greater  favour ;  but  neither  his  heroic  poem,  enti- 
tled "  Hrolf  Krake,**  nor  his  epic,  "  The  Gods  of 
the  North,**  has  ever  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared  some 
years  since  at  Berlin. 

With  the  exception  of  this  distinguished  poet, 
there  are  few  living  authors  in  Denmark  of  merit 
or  fame  sufficient  to  tempt  a  foreigner  into  an 
ardent  study  of  the  language.*      With  the  help 

*  For  the  state  of  the  Periodical  Press,  see  Chapter  XIII. 
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of  a  grammar  for  Germans,   we   acquired,  in  a 
short  time,  just  enough  of- words  to  express  our 
more  common  wants,  and  of  the  principles  of  the 
l^u^S^^^^^^fii^  ^^^7  ^  iiiuch  as  enabled  us  to  see  that 
it  is  but  remotely  allied  to  the  German,     For 
though  many  Danish  words  are  the  same  as  in 
German,  or  rather  have  the  same  roots,  yet  the 
language  strictly  belongs  to  the  great  Scandinavian 
&mily,  which,  it  is  well-known,  has  many  charac- 
teristics quite  distinct  from  the  Teutonic.      To 
illustrate  these  distinctions,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  Swedish,  Danish,  &c.,  differ  from  the  German, 
by  employing  the  definite  article  afier  the  noun, 
by  having  a  passive  and  middle  voice  regularly 
inflected  (while  the  German  has  only  a  passive), 
by  wanting  the  syllables  prefixed  by  the  German 
to  the  participles^  &c.     The  modem  Danish  ap- 
pears to  be  directly  sprung  from  the  Norse^  or 
ancient  Danish  language. 

The  resemblance  which  many  Danish  phrases 
bear  to  broad  Scotch  is  very  striking.  A  native  of 
Angusshire,  who  has  long  resided  in  Denmark, 
told  us  that  when  he  first  settled  at  Copenhagen, 
he  made  a  very  liberal  use  of  his  native  dialect, 
and  always  found  that  good  Scotch  made  bad  (that 

VOL.  I.  K 
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is,  intelligible)  Danish.  The  sound  of  Danish,  as 
spoken  by  all  classes,  is  exceedingly  like  that  which 
characterizes  the  Scotch  of  the  lower  classes  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  affinity  between  the  two  tongues  will 
at  once  be  obvious  from  the  following  specimens  of 


WORDS   COMMON   TO   SCOTCH,   DANISH,  AND    ICELANDIC 
(JFVom  a  Lutpub&shed  hy  Profeucr  Tkorkefyn  of  Copenhagen), 


Aiih,  an  oath. 

Aidd,  old. 

JSame,  bone. 

Beamy  child. 

Backihu,  coming  back,  returning. 

JSeth,  both. 

Big,  to  build. 

Biggin,  building. 

Bicker,  a  wooden  dish. 

Birkie,  a  clever  fellow. 

Bing,  a  heap  of  grain. 

Blyth,  sweet,  cheerful. 

Braw,  fine,  handsome. 

Brae,  the  slope  of  a  hill. 

Braidf  broad. 

BrawUe,  very  well. 

Carte,  a  stout  old  roan. 

Carline,  a  stout  old  woman. 

ClaUh,  cloth. 

Fand,  did  find. 

Forbye,  besides. 

Forjbichm,  fiitigued. 

Forgie,  to  forgive. 

Fhte,  from. 

li)nogeskei,  jaded  with  fittigue. 

Gae,  to  go. 


Gar,  to  force  one  to  do  anything. 

Gie,  to  give. 

Ghur,  to  stare,  look  anxiously. 

Greet,  to  shed  tears. 

Grouiome,  loathsomely  grim. 

Gude,  good. 

Hag,  a  sink  or  mire  in  moraMes. 

Home,  home. 

Herry,  to  plunder. 

Hei,  hot. 

Heeze,  to  elevate,  hoist. 

IW^wiUie,  ill-natured. 

Ken,  to  know. 

Laigk  low. 

Lang,  long. 

lAkewake,  watching  a  dead  body. 

IM,  a  joint  of  the  members  of 

tlie  body. 
Loof,  palm  of  the  hand. 
Loup,  leap. 
Maer,  more. 
Moist,  most. 
Man,  must. 
Min,  to  remember. 
Mikel,  great 
Myiel,  myself. 
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Nowte,  homed  cattle,  Dan.  Noei,  TMe^  to  endure. 

Preen^  a  pin.  Thraw,  to  twist. 

Beam,  cream.  Timmer^  timber. 

Reek,  smoke.  Tkie^  to  lose. 

Bigy  a  ridge.  Toom^  empty. 

Saed,  to  cut  off.  Tout^  the  blast  of  a  horn. 

Sarkj  shirt.  TW^  a  rope. 

Scone,  flat  bread.  Waar,  to  lay  out  money. 

Spae,  a  prophecy.  Wale,  choice. 

Speckled,  spotted.  Wame,  the  belly. 

Spkr,  to  ask,  Wvmode,  a  %Yindow. 

Stwrk,  stout.  Wyte,  blame. 

Tangelf  sea^weed.  ^c,  Sfc. 

These,  and  many  other  words,  being  completely 
like  the  Scotch  both  in  signification  and  ortho- 
graphy, it  did  not  surprise  us  to  hear  that  an  in- 
dustrious Scotchman,  residing  in  Denmark,  may 
become  thorough  master  of  the  language  in  the 
short  space  of  six  months.     A  provincial  town, 
where  there  is  no  temptation  to  speak  any  lan- 
guage but  that  of  the  country,  is,  of  course,  the 
most   improving  residence  for  a  stranger  under 
such  circumstances.     We  were  told  of  a  young 
man  from  Leith,  who  had  lately  gone  to  Rungsted 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
number  of  months  above  specified,  without  having 
employed  any  extraordinary  degree  of  application, 
was  able  to  make  sufficient  use  of  the  language  in 
all  matters  of  business  and  society. 

K  2 
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Frenchmen  find  the  Danish  extremely  difficult. 
Some,  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  business  at 
Copenhagen,  can  scarcely  make  themselves  under- 
stood. This,  however,  may  in  some  degree  be 
attributable  to  the  individual;  for  we  heard  of 
natives  of  London  who  have  made  nearly  as  little 
progress. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

FINE  ARTS ^THORVALDSENr 

TuoETALDSBM — Sketch  of  his  career — Early  love — His  works  in 
the  AcadeiMf  of  Fine  Arts — GaDymede^Basso-rilievos^The  Graces 
'*— Psyche,  &c. — Thorvaldsen  in  Rome — His  studies — His  Byron 
— Schiller — Gutemberg — State  of  painting  and  architecture  in 
Denmark — New  buildings  of  Copenhagen  compared  with  those 
of  London, 

Never  has  the  North  bestowed  a  nobler  boon 
upon  the  South,  than  that  which  Denmark  parted 
with  in  giving  Thorvaldsen  to  Italy.  His  name, 
Ihe  greatest  in  his  art  since  the  death  of  Canova, 
IB  the  only  one  by  which  his  native  country  is  at 
this  moment  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

To  learn  something  of  this  eminent  statuary, 
therefore,  is  an  object  which  few  foreigners  will 
neglect  while  here;  nor  will  their  curiosity  be 
long  ungratified ;  for  his  fame  is  a  favourite  theme 
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with  all  the  intelligent  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  this 
city  are  to  be  found  nearly  all  his  best  works. 

The  appearance  of  a  sculptor  from  the  ungenial 
north,  was  an  event  which  might  well  excite 
wonder  among  those  who  had  long  believed  that 
all  genius  of  this  description  could  be  nursed  only 
by  the  warm  south.  Many,  however,  to  make  the 
marvel  greater^  assign  him  a  more  northern 
birthplace  than  facts  will  justify  —  placing  his 
cradle  among  the  frozen  peaks  of  Iceland,  in  place 
of  the  mild  plains  of  Zealand.  His  father  was 
originally  from  Iceland,  but  came  in  early  life  to 
Copenhagen,  where  he  worked  as  a  modeller  and 
carver  in  the  royal  dock-yards.  In  this  capital, 
accordingly,  was  Bertel  (Albert)  Thorvaldsen  bom, 
in  the  year  1770*  Though  sprung,  as  feme  asserts 
— and,  although  aware  too  that  he  was  sprung — 
by  the  mother^s  side,  from  one  of  the  royal  Ha- 
ralds  of  old,  the  young  Albert  did  not  disdain  his 
father^s  humble  occupation,  which  he  followed  for 
a  time  with  perseverance  and  success,  the  peaceful 
tenour  of  his  days  flowing  undisturbed  by  any  inci- 
dent more  romantic  than  a  narrow  escape  from 
matrimony.  It  was  one  of  those  attachments  which 
make  an  epoch  in  the  lover^s  life.     The  object  of 
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his  passion  being  in  the  humble  station  of  servant 
to  a  respectable  family  in  the  quarter  where  he 
lived,  we  might  have  expected  that,  here  at  least, 
"  the  course  of  true  love"  would,  for  once,  "  run 
smooth/'  Here,  surely,  we  might  have  said, 
*'  There  can  be  no  bickerings  about  settlements — 
no  fear  of  descending  too  low,  on  the  fidr  one's 
part — ^no  *  family  feeling*  to  be  *  got  over* — in 
short,  none  of  those  hindrances  which,  in  higher 
stations,  so  often  keep  hands  from  confirming  what 
hearts  have  already  vowed."  But^  alas  I  obstacles 
arose  precisely  where  they  were  least  to  be  ex- 
pected J  the  mother  of  the  "  young  lady"  refused 
her  sanction, — and  Thorvaldsen  was  given  to  the 
Arts. 

But  did  the  successful  sculptor  forget  his  humble 
Maddalene  ?  We  will  not  believe  it.  Love,  even 
though  disappointed,  is  the  artist's  best  inspirer, 
and  by  none  are  its  impressions  more  lastingly  felt. 
Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  suppose  that,  in  the  years 
of  his  fame,  when  high-bom  beauties  have  flut- 
tered round  his  chisel,  the  features  of  this  lowly 
maiden  may  still  have  been 

**  The  form  of  beauty,  smiling  at  bis  beart," 

and,   idealised  by  memory  into   perfection,   may 
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now  live,  in  more,  perhaps,  than  one  of  those  fair 
creations  which  fix  the  admiration  of  the  world  ? 
At  all  events,  Thorvaldsen  is  said  to  have  felt  no 
second  love. 

The  first  prize  having  been  awarded  him  by  the 
Copenhagen  Academy  of  Arts,  in  which  he  was  a 
pupil,  Thorvaldsen,  at  a  very  early  age,  was  en- 
abled to  proceed  to  Rome,  on  a  course  of  four 
years'  study.  His  progress  there  is  said  to  have 
been  at  first  very  slow  ;  he  continued  altogether 
unknown,  until,  at  length,  he  produced  the  model 
of  his  now  famous  *' Jason.**  This,  too,  seemed  to 
be  a  failure :  no  one  took  notice  of  it,  or,  at  least, 
none  expressed  a  desire  to  have  it  executed  in 
marble ;  a  neglect  with  which  the  young  sculp- 
tor was  so  deeply  mortified,  that  he  resolved 
to  quit  Rome  for  ever,  and  seek  bread  in  his  native 
land.  But  how  slight  are  the  seeming  accidents 
by  which  our  &te  is  decided  I  From  some  disap- 
pointment about  his  passport,  his  departure  was 
delayed  by  a  single  day :  that  day  was  to  determine 
his  future  career.  Mr.  Hope,  the  liberal  patron 
of  the  Arts,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Rome^  saw 
the  Jason,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  its  many 
beauties,  that  he  instantly  demanded  the  price  at 
which  the  young  sculptor  was  willing  to  execute 
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it.  "  Six  hundred  sequins/*  was  the  sum  named. 
"  You  ask  too  little  :  I  am' willing  to  give  eight 
hundred/'  was  the  generous  answer;  and,  from 
that  hour  to  this,  except  during  occasional  visits  to 
Germany  and  Denmark,  Thorvaldsen  has  remained 
in  Rome,  where  we  saw  him  the  other  day,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  hourly  increasing  fame,  and  in 
health  as  vigorous  as  if  he  had  never  quitted  the 
fresh  breezes  of  Scandinavia. 

Few  sculptors  have  been  so  fortunate  in  being 
employed  on  public  statues.  The  statues  of  Po- 
niatowski,  Gutemberg,  Schiller,  8cc.,  are  all  from 
his  chisel.  Beautifril  as  these  works  are,  however, 
his  basso-rilievos  are  even  still  more  esteemed,  and 
have  been  so  often  repeated,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  more  than  name  the  lovely  Cupid  weeping, 
as  he  shows  Venus  his  tiny  finger  newly  stung 
by  a  bee — Bacchus  giving  Cupid  wine  fix)m  a 
cup— Minerva  placing  the  butterfly  on  the  figure 
formed  by  Prometheus — Hygeia  giving  drink  to 
the  serpent  of  Esculapius — Cupid  trying  to  restore 
Psyche  to  life  with  his  dart — the  Muises  dancing 
round  the  Graces  to  the  sound  of  Apollo's 
lyre,  &c. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  of 
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the  great  sculptor,  who  is  justly  the  pride  of  Den- 
mark. Most  of  his  more  celebrated  works  being 
preserved  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  (formerly 
the  palace  of  Charlottenburg),  we  did  not  fail  to 
visit  that  flourishing  institution,  one  large  room  of 
which  is  exclusively  peopled  by  his  creations ;  and 
an  enchanting  sight  they  are.  We  enjoyed  them 
to  more  advantagefrom  being  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  professors  of  the  university,  most  distinguished 
for  taste,  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  his  gifted  countryman.  The  first  work, 
after  entering^  is  remarkable  as  the  only  piece  in 
the  collection  finished  by  his  own  hand ;  all  the 
others  want  the  ripe  gloss  of  the  final  touch  of  the 
master.  It  is  the  '*  Ganymede  feeding  the  eagle 
of  Jupiter,"  a  performance  as  well-known  in  Eng- 
land as  it  is  in  Italy.  To  bring  himself  down  to 
a  level  with  his  winged  charge,  the  youth  grace- 
fully bends  on  one  knee,  and^  with  both  hands, 
supports  the  goblet  firom  which  the  gratified  bird 
most  eagerly  feeds.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
figure  of  the  highly-favoured  youth — life,  grace, 
every  thing  about  it  is  matchless. 

Close  beside  is   another  interesting  piece — ^a 
square  marble  pedestal,  to  support  a  baptismal 
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font,  the  copy  of  one  executed  in  18^,  and — the 
warm  south  not  forgetting  the  distant  north — 
presented  to  the  church  of  his  native  parish  (the 
hooks  say,  to  TroUeborg  in  the  island  of  Funen). 
The  basso-rilievos  on  the  four  sides,  are  in  the 
sculptor^s  best  style,  and  the  subjects  most  hap- 
pily selected*  One  represents  the  mother  and 
child ;  then  follows  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour ; 
next  the  scene  of  his  touching  '<  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me;"  and,  lastly,  three 
happy  cherubs  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  this  branch  of  the  art, 
Thorvaldsen  stands  unrivalled  in  modem  times : 
his  basso-rilievos  are  superior,  even  to  those  of 
Canova  himself.  Witness  his  beautiful  performance 
"  Alexander's  entrance  into  Babylon,'*  in  the 
Pope's  palace  of  Monte-Cavallo,  at  Rome,  and 
some  in  the  same  style  finished  for  Munich. 
Indeed  his  superiority  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
two  of  the  lovely  gems  in  this  collection,  of  which 
the  originals  are  in  the  possession  of  Prince 
Mettemich  and  Lord  Lucan.  One  represents 
"Night,''  a  mother  with  babes  sleeping  in  her 
arms  ;  the  other  "Day,"  a  matron  full  of  life,  and 
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invigorated  by  rest,  moving  joyously  through  the 
air,  with  roses  and  flowers  of  every  kind  in  her 
bosom,  to  scatter  over  the  earth,  and  her  now- 
wakened  son,  bearing  sturdily  aloft  his  gleaming 
torch,  to  light  her  way. 

The  well-known  Graces  are  matchless }  Canova's 
are  cold  and  lifeless  in  comparison.  Another  group 
of  them  may  be  seen  here  as  a  basso-rilievo,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  delight- 
ful The  "  Shepherd  Boy  and  his  Dog*'— the 
"Dancing  Gir?*— "Venus  with  the  Apple*'— 
^'Mercury  watching  Argus'* — the  "Jason"  al- 
ready spoken  of — "  Ganymede  pouring  out  nectar 
for  the  Gods,*'  and  many  others,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  seen  them,  even  but 
for  a  moment. 

Perhaps  the  most  charming  of  all  his  works 
is,  that  simple  figure  in  an  upper  room.  It  has  no 
name — at  all  events  none  was  assigned  to  it  by 
our  companions — but  it  must  be  a  Psyche  suing 
for  pardon.  What  lips  I  they  do  more  than  speak 
— they  implore.  What  eyes !  there  is,  then,  life 
in  cold  marble.  What  an  attitude !  it  is  more  than 
that  of  a  suppliant — it  moves,  not  only  to  grant  but 
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to  weep.  And  then  those  eloquent  hands !  All 
is  perfect.  Nothing  produced  by  art  can  surpass 
this  most  &scinating  work. 

These  simple  creations  of  the  chisel  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  show  the  triumph  of  the  artist 
more  completely  than  complicated  works.  This 
partiality  may  proceed  from  want  of  taste^  to  ap- 
preciate  the  highest  efforts  of  art,  but  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  the  Magdalen  of  Canova, 
weepings  wasted,  solitary — the  Gladiator  of  the 
Capitol,  his  breast  heaving  with  big  thoughts  of 
home,  wounded  and  expiring,  lonely  in  the  midst 
of  gazing  thousands — and,  here,  this  gentle  unsup- 
ported suppliant — have  moved  me  more  than  all 
the  fierce  agonies  of  Laocoon,  or  the  perils  of  the 
Queen,  shrinking  from  the  uplifted  hoof  of  the 
Famesian  toro. 

Of  the  many  other  interesting  objects  scattered 
through  the  rooms  of  the  academy,  the  sculptor's 
own  bust  is  among  the  most  interesting :  the  chin 
is  classical,  but  the  rest  of  the  head,  truly  Scandi- 
navian. That  it  is  a  faithfrd  likeness  we  have  since 
had  ample  opportunity  of  confirming,  by  a  sight  of 
the  living  original.  During  a  visit  to  Rome,  in 
the  spring  of  1837>  we  found  that  he  is  still  most 
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assiduous  in  his  labours.  His  studio^  by  far 
the  most  attractive  in  the  immortal  city,  is  situated 
in  a  strange  out-of-the-way  place,  among  the  mews, 
on  the  Quirinal,  nearlhe  Barberini  Palace.  Here 
his  works  and  his  workmen  are  scattered  through 
several  old  sheds,  affording  them  but  indifferent 
shelter  from  wind  and  weather.  Yet  one  of  these 
uncouth  places  contains  as  goodly  a  company  as  a 
man  could  desire  to  be  introduced  to  —  Byron, 
Schiller,  and  one,  without  whom,  both  Byron  and 
Schiller  would  have  had  little  chance  of  obtaining 
such  fame,  as  to  render  them  subjects  for  the 
sculptor — ^Gutemberg,  the  inventor  (as  the  Ger- 
mans maintain)  of  printing.  The  Byron  is  probably 
well  known  in  England,  but  as  it  may  be  to  many  as 
new  as  it  was  to  ns,  we  extract  the  note  made  about 
it  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  that  relating  to  the  other 
two  which  are  destined  to  European  celebrity: 
"This  is  the  best  Byron  we  have  ever  seen — 
nothing  lackadaisical  about  it,  as  in  all  the  album  and 
school-girl  pictures  of  the  noble  bard :  he  is  here 
a  plain  manly  Englishman,  just  the  figure  of  a  man 
who,  though  he  wrote  good  poetry  (*good'  is  a  cold 
word  for  his  poetry),  was  yet  capable  of  swimming 
the  Hellespont,  and  leading  a  battalion  of  Greeks. 
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The  poet  is  seated,  holding  a  manuscript  in  his  left 
hand,  and  a  pencil,  resting  on  the  lip,  in  his  right. 
The  features  are  soft  but  not  to  an  exaggerated 
degree ;  and  the  hands  beautiftdly  small,  but  natu- 
ral. The  figure  is  about  the  size  of  life.  The 
modern  surtout  carelessly  buttoned,  and  neck- 
cloth as  carelessly  tied ;  the  vulgar  but  inevitable 
statuary  shoes,  with  tongue  and  latchet  —  the 
mantle  thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulders  and  limbs, 
— complete  a  costume  at  once  elegant  and  simple. 
'^  Close  beside  Byron  stands  the  colossal  statue 
of  Schiller  (or  rather  the  model)  to  be  erected  at 
Stuttgart — a  noble  performance — ^it  arrests  the 
attention  at  once  by  its  sublime  simplicity.  The 
poet  holds  a  volume  in  one  hand,  and  appears  to 
be  in  a  contemplative  mood,  yet  the  fire  and 
ardour  which  characterized  his  countenance  are  not 
altogether  merged  in  his  repose.  Instead  of  the 
classic  sandal,  he  wears  the  sante  kind  of  shoe  as 
Byron.  A  mantle  is  also  thrown  round  him.  The 
work  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze  in  Germany ;  but 
misfortune  seems  to  attend  the  attempt  —  the 
mould  has  already  broken  twice  in  the  hands  of 
the  founder.     The  colossal  statue  of  Gutemberg 
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has  already  been  erected  in  his  native  city, 
Mayence,  and  is  therefore  well  known  to  travellers. 
The  expression  is  calm  and  dignified,  yet  not  of 
such  a  high  cast  as  to  be  out  of  character  with  the 
implements  of  his  noble  art,  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand.  The  basso-rilievos  on  the  pedestal  repre- 
sent the  printing-press,  &c." 

Should  the  reader  begin  to  accuse  us  of  giving 
too  much  space  and  time  to  Thorvaldsen,  we 
would  remind  him  that  in  doing  so  we  are  only 
doing  in  print  what  we  did  in  reality  while  in  his 
native  city.  He  is  almost  the  only  Dane  in  whom  a 
stranger  can  take  an  interest,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  his  name  and  works  really  form  the  great 
subject  of  conversation  among  literary  people  here, 
and,  indeed,  among  the  better  classes  generally. 

From  its  greatest  ornament,  however,  let  us  now 
return  to  the  Academy  itself.  This  institution 
contains,  in  all,  six  hundred  students,  who  are 
carefully  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of 
study  connected  with  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  It  is  liberally  supported  by  the 
king,  and,  aided  by  the  impulse  given  by  Thor- 
valdsen's  successful  career,  has  been  of  great  use 
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in  disseminating  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

Besides  the  royal  gallery,  formerly  mentioned, 
Copenhagen  contains  some  excellent  private  col- 
lections of  pictures. 

In  architecture  Denmark  is  less  deficient.  One 
of  her  architects,  the  Chevalier  Schlick,  well  known 
to  the  English  at  Naples,  and  builder  of  one  of  the 
new  theatres  in  Paris,  possesses  great  talents  ;  and 
if  much  has  not  been  done  by  Danish  architects  in 
their  own  country,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that 
none  of  the  buildings  recently  erected  in  the  capital 
throw  any  discredit  on  the  national  taste.  Would 
we  might  say  as  much  of  some  of  those  marvellous 
concoctions  which  now  adorn  the  metropolis  of 
England  I 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS — THE   HOUSE 
OF    CORRECTION. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— School  for  the  Blind— ^  God  save 
the  King^ — The  Home  of  CorrecHon-^ltA  sick-rooms— Interesting 
prisoner— Hb  escapes — Fatal  lore  of  home — Diet — Horseflesh 
used  as  food— Extensively  employed  in  Paris — Objections — 
Work  and  discipline  of  the  prison— Bad  accommodation — 
Women's  division— Neatness— Deaths— Skulls  for  the  phreno- 
logists. 

By  the  time  that  we  had  concluded  our  delight- 
ful survey  at  the  Academy  of  Arts,  another  friend, 
also  one  of  the  professors  of  the  University,  was 
waiting  to  conduct  us  to  some  of  the  other  institu- 
tions  connected  with  education.  Of  these  there 
are  many  of  every  description,  for  in  benevolence 
the  Danes  are  not  behind  any  nation  in  Europe ; 
but  we  had  time  to  visit  only  a  few. 
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The  institution  for  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  admirably  conducted,  under  a  very  ingenious 
master.  It  contains  sixty  girls  and  forty  boys,  all 
more  smart  and  cheerful  than  children  under  such 
privations  usually  are.  They  are  well  fed,  and 
kept  beautifully  clean.  Many  have  a  most  quick, 
intelligent  expression  of  countenance^  and  our 
questions  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  &c,  were 
promptly  answered  on  the  chalk-board.  In  fact, 
their  readiness  even  in  geography,  and  the  more 
common  branches  of  astronomy,  was  as  great  as 
could  be  found  among  boys  of  the  same  age  in 
ordinary  schools.  Though  we  had  hurried  them 
a  little  from  the  dinner-table,  they  seemed  de- 
lighted with  our  visit. 

The'^School  for  the  Blind  supports  only  fifteen 
pupils,  boys  and  girls,  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
It  is  superintended  by  a  most  affectionate  matron, 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  intellectual  education  of 
the  pupils  be  so  well  attended  to  here  as  in  the 
mstitution  we  have  just  spoken  of.  Music,  next 
to  reli^ous  instruction,  is  the  great  object  of 
attention.  They  sang  well  in  parts,  and  some  of 
the  boys  executed  several  airs  very  tastefully  on 
the  violin.     We  were  much  struck  with  the  tact 
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which  they  showed  in  complimenting  us  when  they 
discovered  that  their  visiters  were  English.  We 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  the  national  air  of 
Denmark — "  King  Christian  stood  by  the  High 
Mast,'*  and  on  signifying  our  approbation  of  the 
way  in  which  it  had  been  played,  the  performers, 
without  any  prompting  from  their  teacher,  instantly 
struck  up  our  "  God  save  the  King,**  the  stirring 
notes  of  which,  coming  unexpected  from  poor  blind 
youths  in  a  strange  land,  affected  us  more  than 
pride  will  permit  us  to  express. 

The  Correction-house  of  Copenhagen,  which  we 
visited  in  company  with  its  talented  physician 
Dr.  Otto,  is  a  large  structure  in  a  remote  street  of 
Christianshafen.  It  is  only  a  portion,  however, 
of  what  was  originally  a  very  extensive  building, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  burnt  walls  still  crumbling 
round  the  remaining  part.  The  prisoners  set  fire 
to  it  about  themselves,  during  an  insurrection  and 
attempted  escape,  in  181 7.  This  melancholy 
disturbance,  seven  of  the  ringleaders  of  which 
were  afterwards  beheaded,  originated  in  dissatis- 
faction with  the  mode  of  treatment,  the  diet,  &c., 
which  have  since  been  greatly  ameliorated. 

We   first  went  through   the  hospital   division. 
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As  soon  as  we  entered  the  small,  ill-aired  rooms, 
the  heavy  smell  of  sickness,  which  we  had  not 
breathed  for  many  months  before,  was  like  to  stifle 
us  by  its  strength.  Scrofiilous  diseases  are  most 
common ;  from  want  of  air  and  healthy  exercise 
nearly  all  the  prisoners  are  affected  by  them. 

In  the  comer  of  one  of  these  sick-rooms,  we 
found  a  very  interesting  prisoner,  whose  adven- 
tures would  form  a  chapter^  for  a  modem  French 
novel,  and  he  himself  a  most  appropriate  hero  for 
that  school  of  crime  and  impudence.  He  is  a  nar 
tive  of  Norway  ;  but  his  ingenuity  in  accomplish- 
ing escapes  under  the  most  hopeless  circumstances 
shows  that  the  countries  of  Cartouche  and  Man- 
drin  are  not  the  only  birthplaces  of  criminal  ad- 
dress. Convicted  of  theft  many  years  ago,  he 
contrived  to  get  out  of  one  of  the  strongest  prisons 
in  the  kingdom — ^passed  the  frontier,  and,  a  mere 
youth,  joined  the  Russians ;  and  served  during 
the  whole  of  the  French  war.  It  was  now,  proba- 
bly, that  he  acquired  the  French  language,  in 
which  we  conversed  with  him.  He  still  speaks  it 
well,  but,  fit)m  long  disuse,  with  an  imperfect  pro- 
nunciation. What  his  early  education  and  circum^ 
stances  may  have  been  we  did  not  hear^  but,  judg^ 
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ing  by  his  appearance,  should  think  they  were 
better  than  his  first  crime  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose. 

In  the  Russian  service  he  was  iairly  in  the  path 
of  attaining  distinction ;  but  when  peace  came,  a 
longbg  for  home,  often  so  strong  even  in  the  most 
depraved,  induced  him  to  return.  No  sooner  had  he 
come  back,  than  he  was  recognised  and  im- 
prisoned as  an  escaped  convict.  This  was  pajring 
dear  for  a  sight  of  home ;  but  ingenuity  did  not 
forsake  him.  He  set  to  work,  and  though  every 
precaution  had  been  taken  against  a  known  adept 
at  prison-breaking,  again  accomplished  his  escape. 
His  adventures  were  now  various  and  strange. 
Instead  of  hiding  himself,  he  appeared  boldly  in 
the  capital,  frequented  the  best  society,  and  was 
the  courted  of  the  hour.  For  a  time  he  passed 
himself  off  as  a  secretary  of  legation,  and  actually 
dined  in  that  capacity  with  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  Copenhagen.  But  his  evil  star  threw  him  in 
the  way  of  some  ancient  comrade,  by  whom  he  was 
recognised  and  denounced  to  the  police. 

Stricter  measures  were  now  taken  to  ensure  his 
detention.  Again,  however,  he  laughed  at  their 
bootless  precautions,  got  out  after  a  short  confine- 
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ment,  and  fled  the  kingdom.  He  now  once  mote 
had  it  perfectly  in  his  power  to  keep  himself  safe 
and  respectable  in  a  foreign  country ;  but  home, 
that  &tal  longing,  still  clung  to  his  heart.  He 
must  see  his  native  land — ^happiness  he  had  none 
but  there,  where  he  was  almost  sure  of  a  dungeon. 
Back  therefore  he  hastened — ^was  unwary — and  a 
third  time  put  in  prison. 

Against  one  now  become  so  notorious,  no  watch- 
fiilness,  it  may  be  expected,  was  spared — ^but  bolts 
and  fetters,  and  walls  and  ditches,  were  vain:  a 
third  time  he  fled,  but  was  soon  retaken. 

Now,  surely,  they  will  hold  him  fast  They 
did  their  utmost,  but  a  fourth  time  he  got  away, 
and  for  a  period  nothing  was  heard  of  him.  In 
fact  he  had  made  a  station  and  name  for  himself  in 
some  foreign  country,  where  no  suspicion  was 
entertained  against  him  and  where  he  might  have 
closed  his  days  in  comfort,  but  for  that  mysterious 
home-woe  as  the  Germans  call  it. 

**  Still,  a  certain  fondness, 
A  diilcUlike  cleaTing  to  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
Chains  him  like  &te — '' 

and,  to  free  himself  of  its  inexpressible  pangs,  he 
again  set  foot  on  his  native  shore ;  but,  soon  falling 
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into  the  snare^  is  now  in  prison  apparently  for  the 
last  time.  For,  the  government^  wearied  out  by 
the  unceasing  anxiety  which  he  occasioned,  lodged 
him  in  a  prison-house  too  secure  even  for  his  inge- 
nuity to  break  through — a  darkened  dungeon  in 
the  citadel.  Poor  wretch  1  though  only  forty-five 
years  of  age,  he  has  now  completely  lost  his  eye- 
sight, the  effect  of  living  so  long  in  continual  dark- 
ness ;  and^  owing  to  this  calamity,  has  been  sent 
to  the  hospital,  where  the  kind-hearted  physician 
treats  him  with  as  much  indulgence  as  the  rules 
will  allow.  He  is  said  to  have  dictated  a  memoir 
of  his  life  and  adventures,  but  on  condition  that 
no  use  shall  be  made  of  the  manuscript  till  after 
his  death. 

With  the  vanity  inseparable  even  firom  humbled 
hardihood,  a  smile  crossed  his  wasted  but  still  very 
handsome  features,  as  we  questioned  him  about 
his  career  as  secretary;  but  on  the  whole  there 
was  every  appearance  that  his  hopeless  blindness 
has  been  of  use  to  him  by  compelling  him  to  con- 
centrate his  thoughts  on  better  things.  His  fear 
tures  are  very  expressive^  his  head  also  good,  and 
his  manners,  though  he  was  lying  in  a  dirty  prison- 
room  with  the  criminal's  jacket  and  coarse  shirt  on. 
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perfectly  easy.  What  makes  his  escapes  more  sur^ 
prising  iS)  that,  in  accomplishing  them,  he  never  had 
recourse  to  violence  against  any  one.  Neither  in 
these  perilous  attempts,  nor  when  in  the  army, 
was  he  ever  wounded  but  slightly. 

In  the  kitchen  we  tasted  the  food  of  the  pri- 
soners. There  are  two  sorts  of  soup,  a  barley 
gruel,  tasteless  but  strengthening;  and  a  thick 
soup  made — we  could  scarcely  swallow  the  mouth- 
ful when  told  what  it  was— of  horseflesh !  It  is 
a  rough  soup,  so  thick  with  coarse  barley  that, 
even  without  knowing  the  ingredients,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  eat  it.  We  afterwards  got  a 
morsel  of  the  horseflesh  itself.  It  is  tough  like 
the  worst  kinds  of  beef,  but,  by  no  means  bad  to 
eat  nor  disagreeable  in  taste,  only  dry  and  thready. 
Had  we  not  been  told,  we  should  have  taken  it  for 
the  flesh  of  old  ox  ill-fed.  The  first  feelings  of 
disgust  over,  we  began  to  reflect  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  feeds  so 
clean  as  the  horse,  should  not,  in  case  of  necessity, 
be  turned  to  account  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
Kalmuck  Tartars  use  the  flesh  and  milk  of  the 
horse  very  extensively  in  their  families/, — ay,  and 
people  nearer  home ;  the  Parisians  themselves,  in 
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the  chosen  seat  of  good  eating  and  dainty  tastes, 
consume  immense  quantities  of  horseflesh.  For  it 
is  proved  by  the  police  returns  of  the  French 
capital,  that  many  thousand  pounds  are  introduced 
every  night,  being  thrown  over  the  walls,  or  smug- 
gled in  some  other  way,  and  sold  clandestinely  as 
beef.  The  whole  of  the  eating-houses  of  the  lower 
class  pass  it  off  beneath  their  well-flavored  sauces,  as 
prime  bcBuf-drkL^mode^  hcBuf-a'oX'Chmbx,  &c.  Nay 
the  ingenuity  of  our  good  neighbours  goes  still 
further :  it  appears  from  a  recent  publication,  that 
in  the  slaughter-houses  to  which  horses  are  sent, 
dogs  and^ats  also  are  neatly  trussed  up  for  sale  I 
Can  we  wonder  after  this  that  in  Paris  a  man  may 
have  his  dinner  of  soup  and  four  dishes,  including 
stewed  hare,  or  at  least  civet  de  lapin,  for  the  mode- 
rate sum  of  eighteen  sous,  or  nine  pence,  with  wine 
and  bread  to  the  bargain  I  These  things  are  so 
notcHious,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  absolutely  unwholesome  flesh,  and  that  of  such 
disgusting  animals  as  those  just  mentioned,  at- 
tempts have  been  lately  made  to  legalize  the  sale 
of  the  produce  of  the  horse  slaughter-houses. 

In  spite  of  these  French  concessions,  however, 
the  physician  of  this  prison  is  greatly  opposed  to 
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the  use  of  horseflesh^  and  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
get  the  use  of  it  discontinued.  Cheapness,  of 
course,  is  the  great  argument  in  its  &your.  The 
horses  are  all  examined,  or  rather  the  flesh,  at  the 
Veterinary  Institution,  before  being  sent  here ; 
but  as  the  people  in  such  establishments  can  never 
be  looked  on  as  very  skilful,  bad  flesh  must,  at 
times,  get  in  with  good.  He  believes  that  when 
the  horse  is  young,  its  flesh  may  be  perfectly  safe ; 
and  his  objections  to  it  seems  to  be  -more  that  it 
is  not  nutritious  enough,  than  that  it  is  unwhole- 
some. 

In  the  rooms  where  the  prisoners  were  at  work, 
we  saw  much  that  might  be  remedied.  The  inten- 
tions of  government  are  excellent,  but  the  fiinds 
allotted  are  so  limited,  that  little  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  classification,  or  even  for  preventing 
the  dangerous  and  unwholesome  crowding  of  pri- 
soners. To  the  silent  system,  which  has  been 
tried  with  such  success  in  America,  and  in  other 
countries,  the  Danes  are  strenuously  opposed, 
from  a  firm  conviction  that  it  would  imfailingly 
drive  their  countrymen  to  madness,  as  it  has  done 
many  others. 

Spinning,    carpet-weaving,    cording,    rasping. 
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blacksmiths'  work,  and  chopping  logwood,  are 
the  kinds  of  work  chiefly  assigned  to  the  pri- 
soners. They  work  from  five  in  the  n^oming 
till  eight  at  night,  with  only  two  half-hours  of 
rest.  They  seem  to  labom*  cheerfully,  and,  on 
the  whole,  are  very  easily  managed.  There  is 
great  civility  in  their  demeanour,  all  rising  as  we 
entered,  and  every  one  with  whom  we  spoke  al- 
ways coming  forward  with  a  bow.  The  only 
classification  seems  to  be  into  those  confined  for 
a  limited  period,  and  those  condemned  for  life. 
Boys,  however,  are  in  rooms  by  themselves-  The 
accommodation  is  shamefully  limited :  wesawforfy- 
two  men  huddled  into  a  place  scarce  large  enough 
for  twenty  ;  the  sleeping-places,  in  particular,  are 
frightfully  crowded  —  one  of  them,  a  room  not 
much  more  than  4()  ft.  square,  was  allotted  to 
seventy  men.  Generally,  two  sleep  in  each  bed. 
There  are  some  dens,  half  underground,  so  filled 
with  logwood  and  shavings,  that  the  poor  tenant 
has  scarcely  room  to  move  in  his  stye ;  the  bed  is 
perched  above  the  door.  One  of  these  holes  is 
occupied  by  a  Spaniard  from  St.  Domingo,  of  such 
fierce  disposition,  that  he  would  murder  any 
companion  set  to  work  with  him.     A  short,  well- 
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made,  dark-hsdred  man,  forty-nine  years  of  age,  was 
pointed  out  as  having  long  been  the  terror  and 
scowge  of  Holstein,  where  he  was  the  chief  of  a  nu- 
merous band  of  robbers ;  he  has  spent  twenty-three 
years  here ;  and  is,  of  course,  condemned  for  life. 
Three  or  four  of  the  rooms  are  filled  with  prison- 
ers who  have  the  same  hopeless  sentence  on  their 
heads.  It  was  a  sad  thought  to  be  amongst  so 
many  creatures  deprived  of  all  that  can  make  life 
agreeable,  except  the  light  of  day ;  the  firee  breeze 
never  blows  upon  them. 

The  women's  quarters  are  chiefly  in  a  separate 
building,  at  some  distance  firom  the  street.     If  it 
affected  us  to  see  so  many  men  under  perpetual 
sentence,  it  was  still  more  touching  to  be  amongst 
crowds  of  females,  some  young  and  comely,  for 
ever  shut  up  firom  society  by  their  crimes.     We 
were  struck,  however,  the  moment  we    entered 
their  rooms,  by  the  traces  they  bore  of  woman's 
hand.     Their  natural  taste  for  order  and  cleanli- 
ness, clings  even  to  the  lowest  of  the  sex.     The 
floor  was  perfectly  clean,  the  benches  neatly  ranged, 
every  thing  in  its  proper  place,  and  exhibiting  a 
very  different  appearance  firom  that  of  the  rooms 
we  had  left.     The  dress,  too, — how  long  does  co-* 
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quetry  rule  in  the  female  breast  I — was  worthy  of 
attention  :  it  could  not  be  for  admiration  that 
care  was  bestowed  on  themselves  here,  under  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  for  life ;  yet  the  younger 
ones,  several  of  whom  were  remarkably  pretty, 
had  contrived  to  make  even  the  convict's  forbid- 
ding uniform  not  ungraceful.  The  hair  was  neatly 
combed  and  braided — ^the  napkin  folded  on  the 
bosom  to  the  best  advantage — the  bloom  of  health, 
too,  was  on  the  cheek }  but  our  sympathy  received 
a  rude  check  on  hearing  the  crimes  which  brought 
them  hither:  one,  the  most  innocent-looking  of 
the  whole,  and  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age,  had 
been  condemned  for  attempting  to  poison  an  aged 
female  relative  I 

The  women  work  at  a  light  kind  of  weaving, 
tease  wool,  reel  and  spin  it,  &c.  As  an  induce- 
ment to  labour,  both  they  and  the  men  are  paid 
for  all  beyond  a  certain  quantity  of  work,  the 
money  being  generally  laid  out  in  pfQcuring  some 
kind  of  food  not  included  in  the  prison  diet — 
cheese,  butter,  &c. 

The  number  of  prisoners,  male  and  female  to- 
gether, id  590  i  and  it  seldom  rises  higher.  There 
are  about  twenty  deaths  in  the  hospital  every  year. 
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The  physician  preserves  the  heads  of  all  that  die ; 
as  he  is  previously  well  acquainted  with  the  crimes 
and  character  of  each,  phrenologists  expect  great 
things  from  his  collection  and  observations. 

The  criminal  laws  of  Denmark  are,  upon  the 
whole,  extremely  mild.  Capital  punishment, 
though  not  expressly  abolished,  is  now  almost  never 
resorted  to :  one  person,  perhaps,  may  be  executed 
at  Copenhagen  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  but  even 
this  is  rare. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    GRBAT  BURIAL-GROUND    OF    COPENHAGEN 

THE  ENVIRONS. 

Singular  ornaments  of  the  graves — Little  gardens — Flowers — Feel- 
ings excited— Visits  of  the  Danes  to  the  graves  of  friends — 
Forest  scenery  near  the  capital — The  country  palaces — People  in 
the  park — Sans  Souci — The  Hermitage — Deer — Storks — Beech- 
forest-^  Farm-houses  and  farmers — Bad  system  and  management 
— Labourers — Village  of  Tarbek — Great  crowds  of  shipping — 
Tjfcho  Brahe*s  island—Spot  where  the  British  troops  landed — 
Wellington's  appearance  in  Europe— English  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  war. 

Few  scenes  reward  the  traveller  on  the  con- 
tinent SO  well  as  a  visit  to  the  public  cemeteries, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  ton^s.  Among 
foreign  nations  there  is  a  care  taken  of  the  dead, 
or  rather  a  warmth  of  affection  displayed  in  adorn- 
ing their  silent  dwellings,  which  almost  disarms 
the  grave  of  its  sadness. 
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Of  the  many  interesting  burial  places  that  we 
have  visited,  however,  that  of  Copenhagen  is  by 
&r  the  gaudiest^  and,  to  English  ideas,  the  most 
singular.  Never  was  there  a  churchyard  made  to 
look  so  gay ;  its  flowers,  gilding,  and  whitewash, 
at  first  banish  every  idea  of  solemnity — it  is  re- 
pulsive to  meet  so  much  ornament  where  grief,  or 
at  best  a  subdued  hope,  should  alone  reign. 
But  a  nearer  survey  soon  convinces  us  that,  after 
all,  this  is  the  home  of  the  buried,  and  that  these 
seeming  incongruities  are  but  the  vain  efforts  of 
affection  to  delude  itself  of  its  sorrows. 

The  cemetery  lies  perhaps  a  long  mile  ffom  the 
town,  and  covers  an  area  of  eight  or  ten  acres, 
enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  within  which  trees  and 
large  shrubs  rise  so  thick,  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  private  enclosure.  Broad  walks, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  somewhat 
too  much  of  uniformity,  and  all  bordered  with  tall 
box,  divide  it  into  large  squares.  Within  these 
lie  the  tombs,  ornamented  with  a  minuteness  which 
we  have  never  seen  equalled  in  any  place  of  the 
kind.  The  space  occupied  by  each  is  about  eight 
feet  square,  surrounded  either  by  a  small  railing  of 
wood,  or  a  dwarf  edging  of  stone,  about  a  foot 
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thick.  In  the  centre  of  this  space  is  a  little  mound 
of  earth,  decked  with  shining  sand :  this  mound 
sometimes  sustains  on  its  top  a  tuft  of  box,  or  a 
circle  of  privet,  sometimes  crowns  and  wreaths  of 
flowers^  and  often  an  iron  frame,  with  garden  pots^ 
full  of  the  choicest  plants.  The  comers  of  each 
little  garden  are  filled  by  beds  of  flowers,  or  divided 
into  mimic  walks,  made  gay  by  the  simple  wild 
daisy,  or  the  appropriate  forget-me-not.  There  is 
generally  a  light  chair  or  a  green  painted  bench 
within  each^  where  the  visiter  can  rest  and  me- 
ditate i  a  small  rake  and  spade,  similarly  painted, 
are  locked  to  the  railing,  to  efface  every  weed 
or  mark  of  neglect  that  could  offend  the  eye. 

The  monumental  stone,  which  in  most  countries 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  ornaments  of  a 
grave,  is  here  only  secondary  to  the  flowers  and 
the  tiny  walks  ;  on  some  graves  it  is  merely  a  little 
slab  of  white  marble,  two  feet  long,  leaning  loose 
against  the  railings.  On  others  a  tablet  of  humbler 
materials,  but  always  carefully  painted,  is  laid,  ready 
to  be  lifled  by  the  first  hand,  against  the  central 
basket  of  flowers;  and  on  some  a  small  smooth  stone, 
built  into  a  head  pillar,  contains  the  inscription 
which  in  all  cases  is  exceedingly  short — often  con- 
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sisdng  of  nothing  more  than  the  person's  namoy 
with  the  datea  of  .his  birth  and  death,  generally  cut 
in  gilded  letters.  In  fact  nothing  ever  stnick  us 
more  in  any  resting-place  of  the  dead,  than  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  these  inscriptions :  "  Foed^^ 
lSom«r-'M>a^/'  SDiclTt— are  all  that  they 
contain.  Yet  how  much  do  these  words  express! 
The  Qiost  pompous  tale  of  the  busiest  life,  amounts 
after  all  but  to  this,  that  its  hero  Uved  and — died. 

The  little  domain  round  the  stone  displaying  this 
inscription,  is  as  clean  and  gay  as  a  drawing-room  : 
and  looks  as  if  the  &mily  of  the  departed  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  frequent  visits  to  it  in  the  flow- 
ery months.  In  short  we  have  never  seen  a  burial- 
ground  where  so  little  of  gloom  prevails :  when  we 
went  in  the  evening,  crowds  were  busy  in  it,  even 
at  the  late  hour  of  eight,  pruning  the  shrubs  or 
strewing  the  mounds  afresh  with  light  sand.  Many 
visiters  were  carrying  small  watering  pans,  to 
refresh  the  plants  fi^m  the  spring. 

Wemade  a  second  visit  at  an  earlier  hour,  to  see  the 
tombs  of  the  poets  Samsoe  and  Foersom,  which  par- 
take more  of  the  ordinary  character  of  monuments. 
He  place  was  now  filled  with  visiters,  principally 
ladies  and  children,  walking  about  in  becoming 
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silence,  or  resting  by  the  gravesof  their  friends.  It  is 
not  uncommon  even  for  servants  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
those  they  have  lived  with,  at  least  once  a-year. 
An  English  gentleman  here,  is  regularly  applied 
to  every  summer,  by  an  old  domestic,  for  leave  to 
visit  the  grave  of  a  former  master,  who  has  long 
been  dead.  It  is  on  these  occasions  that  the 
weeds  s^e  removed,  or  some  new  care  employed  to 
keep  the  little  spot  from  running  waste.  The  floral 
ornaments  disappear  of  course  in  winter^  but  the 
mould  is  decked  anew  by  the  hand  of  afiection  in 
spring. 

And  who  shall  find  fault  with  this  attention  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  dead.  Is  it  not,  rather,  another 
creditable  proof  of  the  amiable  and  affectionate 
character  of  the  Danes?  True  that  it  is  of  none 
avail  to  those  who  sleep  there  for  a  time  ;  but  to 
the  living,  it  is  the  greatest  solace  the  wounded 
heart  can  receive,  thus  again  to  renew  as  it  were 
our  intercourse  with  those  who  have  long  been 
silent — to  call  up  the  image  of  those  we  have  loved, 
or  to  shed  a  tear  over  those  we  have  wronged. 
None  of  us  would  willingly  die  from  the  re- 
membrance of  men ;  and  separation  is  robbed  of 
one  of  its  bitterest  pangs,  when  we  think  that  our 
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narrow  resting-place  may  be  visited  by  those  we 
held  dear. 

Our  visits  to  the  cemetery  were  principally  paid 
during  our  excursions  to  the  country,  one  of  which, 
made  to  the  mansion  of  some  kind  friends  about 
ten  miles  from  Copenhagen,  will  be  remembered 
among  the  happiest  days  of  our  sojourn  here. 

It  is  not  until  he  has  gone  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  capital  that  a  stranger  can  have 
any  correct  idea  of  the  scenery  of  Zealand* 
Though  generally  level,  its  surface  is  often  agree- 
ably diversified  by  small  heights,  the  hollows  be- 
tween which  are  richly  cultivated,  while  the  decli- 
vities are  so  invariably  covered  with  beech  that  it 
may  be  called  the  national  tree  of  Denmark.  Of 
rivers,  every  body  knows,  there  are  none  in  the 
land ;  and  the  **  mountains"  are  on  so  unambitious 
a  scale,  that  one  is  always  tempted  to  compare 
them  with  a  pasteboard  Switzerland.  So  pleasing, 
however,  is  the  varied  rise  and  fall,  so  soft  is  the 
turf,  and  so  shady  are  the  trees,  that  seldom  has 
greensward  been  trod  with  greater  delight  than 
the  lover  of  rural  scenery  will  experience  among 
the  glades  of  the  Hermitage  and  its  sister  palaces. 

These  scenes  lie  to  the  north  of  the  capital,  the 
road  to  them  leading  along  the  shore.     Country 
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houses  of  the  wealthy  citizens  succeed  each  other 
rapidly  by  the  sea,  and  villas  belonging  to  the 
various  foreign  ambassadors  adorn  the  heights  :  in 
front  of  some,  a  tight  yacht  with  her  pennant 
flying,  announces  what  nation  the  stranger  repre- 
sents.   A  short  way  beyond,  the  country  palaces 
of  the  royal  family  begin  to  appear-^that  which 
first  presents*  itself,  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
park,  greatly  resorted  to  by  all  who  can  afford  a 
conveyance  on  every  idle  day*   The  drives  among 
the  noble  trees  of  this  park  are  very  beautiful.   In 
the  forest  on  either  hand,  tents  are  pitched  on  the 
greensward,  well  stored  with  refreshments  for  the 
parties  almost  constantly  in  motion.    Few  sights, 
it  is  said,  are  more  interesting  than  what  may  here 
be  seen  during  the  great  fair  held  at  midsummer : 
it  lasts  nearly  six  weeks,  and  is  so  attractive,  that 
during  at  least  one  week,  the  city  gates,  at  other 
times  shut  with  extreme  rigour  at  an  early  hour, 
are  kept  open  all  night  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  townspeople.     In  &ct  the  Danes  make  the 
most  of  theii*  fine  summer,  spending  die  greater 
part  of  it  in  the  open  air,  walking  or  driving.    The 
multitude  of  vehicles  wluch  we  saw  one  evening, 
at  the  gate  of  this  park,  was  beyond  reckoning.  The 
happy  throng  seemed  to  have  takpn  it  for  granted. 
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that  the  moon — hanging  low  upon  the  rippling 
waters,  along  which  lay  their  homeward  path — ^was 
lingering  so  kindly  on  purpose  to  light  their  way. 
Her  beams  quivered  so  soft  through  the  fresh  leaves 
of  May,  that  the  festive  thousands  could  not  tear 
themselves  away  long  after  night  had  fallen. 

Shortly  beyond  the  entrance  to  this  park,  a  road 
strikes  across  the  country,  from  the  sea  towards 
the  well-sheltered  Sorgen-frei  (Sans-souci),  inhabit- 
ed by  Prince  Christian.  The  scenery  here  is  really 
lovely.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  fine  masses  of 
beech,  penetrated  by  drives,  now  rising,  now  fall- 
ing, in  delightftd  variety.  At  one  place,  called 
Fredericksaue,  the  finest  of  all,  sleep,  in  magic 
beauty,  two  lakes,  enchantingly  fringed  with  deep 
woods,  broken  at  intervals  by  hanging  slopes  of 
pasture.  Between  the  two,  stands  the  palace  of 
one  of  the  princesses,  imbosomed  among  trees,  yet 
so  fiu:  elevated  as  to  command  the  whole  of  the 
gentle  scenes  below. 

The  best  situated  of  all  the  cluster  of  palaces — 
the  most  distant  are  not  above  three  miles  apart — 
is  the  HERMITAGE,  ovcriookiug  a  retired  woodland 
view.  It  is  encircled  by  wide  fields,  reserved 
as  a  deer-park,  where  several  hundreds  of  these 
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animals  may  be  seen  grazing  at  every  hour ;   a  few 
are  quite  white.  Some  fine  stags  are  said  to  haunt 
the  more  shady  retreats ;  but  all  the  animals  we 
saw,   are  ill-shaped,    f^g^   things,   looking  so 
miserable,  that  in  Scotland  we  should  be  ashamed 
to  hear  such  things  called  deer — they  would  be 
hunted  firom  the  park ;   here  they  are  thought  a 
great  deal  of,  and  bring  a  pound  arpiece  in  the 
market.     The  park  is  scattered  with  clumps  of 
hawthorn  trees,  with  broad  tops  to  shelter  the  deer 
in  winter.     Game  of  other  kinds  is  very  scarce. 
The  only  winged  creatures  we  disturbed  in  the 
course  of  our  rambles  were  a  pair  of  storks,  motion- 
less and  solitary^  beneath  the  low  hawthorn  in 
which  their  nest  is  perched ;   of  course  they  are 
sacred,  as  everywhere  else.     They  pay  for  their 
safety,  by  killing  the  harmless  snakes  with  which 
the  woods  abound. 

The  time  we  spent  among  these  beech-covered 
dales  and  heathery  knolls,  recalled  yoimg  and 
happy  days  in  other  lands.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  general  character  of  the  scenery. 
A  poet  would  people  these  glades  with  the  fairest 
creations  of  his  fancy.  Beneath  such  spreading 
boughs   sighed  gentle   Rosalind   her  woes  ;    in 
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such  sylvan  lists  the  knights  and  dames  of  old  held 
feast  or  tourney.  We  shall  indeed  be  told  that 
the  oak  is  the  true  hero  of  forest  romance ;  but 
the  beech  has  at  least  one  advantage  for  such  idle 
purposes,  in  leaving  a  much  cleaner  carpet  than 
the  king  of  trees.  As  to  usefulness,  however, 
the  superiority  of  the  oak  must  at  once  be  con- 
ceded, since  the  only  way  in  which  these  beeches 
are  used  is  as  firewood.  Long  lines  of  it,  ready 
for  the  market,  are  piled  in  every  direction ;  and, 
even  in  this  humble  capacity,  it  has  a  formidable 
rival  i  for  though  beech,  from  its  hardness,  be, 
next  to  hickory,  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  fuel,  it  is 
not  so  much  used  as  the  fir  of  East  Prussia,  which, 
even  after  its  long  sea-carriage,  is  sold  much 
cheaper  than  beeeh  felled  on  the  spot. 

About  ten  miles  firom  Copenhagen,  on  the  margin 
of  the  forest  now  described,  stands  the  pleasant 
village  of  Taarbek,  where  many  families  firom  town 
spend  the  summer  months.  It  is  situated  close  on 
the  shore,  and  along  its  bordering  height.  The 
sea-view  firom  this  point  is  extremely  interesting, 
including  the  entrance  to  the  Sound  firom  the 
Baltic,  and  a  wide  stretch  to  the  south,  both  of 
which  are  constantly  enlivened  by  the  passing  sail. 
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There  are  few  points  in  the  world,  perhaps,  from 
which  more  ships  may  be  seen  at  one  time  than 
from  this ;  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  on  an  ave- 
rage 14,000  ships,  all  that  visit  or  quit  the  Baltic, 
pass  within  view  of  the  windows  here,  besides 
some  of  those  which  take  the  canal  of  Kiel — a 
number  scarcely  surpassed  on  the  crowded  shores 
of  China  or  of  England.  From  this  place,  also, 
Landscrona,  Helsinborg,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Swedish  coast,  are  distinctly  seen  with  a  glass. 

Immediately  in  front  of  Taarbek  lies  the  island 
of  Hoene  where  James  I.  visited  Tycho  Brahe 
at  his  famous  Uraniberg  or  City  of  the  Heavens. 
This  island  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  great 
astronomer  after  he  had  got  over  the  shame  which 
he  felt  at  being  a  man  of  science ;  for  he  himself 
confessed  that  he  had  long  been  withheld  from 
publishing  because  he  held  it  to  be  unbecoming  in 
a  nobleman  to  be  an  author  I  The  golden  nose 
which  he  wore  to  replace  the  natural  one  which  he 
had  lost  in  a  duel,  was  as  much  a  subject  of  specu- 
lation among  the  lower  orders  of  the  time  as  the 
mysterious  intercourse  which  he  here  held,  by  his 
new  instruments,  with  the  stars. 

Following  the  shore  a  little  way  beyond  the 
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summer  villas  of  Taarbek,  we  reach  the  spot  where 
the  British  landed  in  1807.  The  beach,  which, 
on  this  part  of  iZealand.  is  generally  flat  and  sandy, 
here  presents  a  few  scattered  rocks  which  become 
more  bold  towards  Elsinore;  the  landing  places 
however  are  so  good  and  easy  that  the  Danes  sta- 
tioned on  the  adjoining  heights  were  not  able  to 
impede  the  debarcation,  and  soon  took  to  flight 

On  this  quiet  spot,  then,  with  a  fair  villa  look- 
ing over  it,  and  summer  trees  and  flowers  waving 
round— on  this  remote  beach  it  was  that  he  who 
was  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  conquering  the 
conqueror  of  Europe,  commenced  his  career  against 
him.  Here  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  just  returned 
with  high  fame  from  India,  first  drew  a  com- 
mander^s  sword  in  Europe*  The  Danish  forces 
made  little  opposition,  the  governor  of  the  capital 
satisfying  himself  with  a  protest  that,  contrary  to 
his  expectations  and  all  the  rules  of  war,  the  Eng- 
lish had  landed  between  two  farts  (Cronenborg 
and  Copenhagen).  In  fact,  it  has  long  been  a 
reproach  against  us  on  the  continent,  that  we  have 
away  of  gaining  battles  without  so  much  as  saying 
"by  yoiur  leave."  In  like  manner  the  French,  to 
this  day,  protest  that  our  gaining  the  battle  of 
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Waterloo  was  quite  a  blunder  on  our  part :  theyt 
in  reality,  gained  it,  for  had  the  British  Com- 
mander known  any  thing  of  the  rules  of  war,  he 
would  have  been  aware  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
have  been  beaten  hours  before  Bliicher  came 
up.  This  unpardonable  way  of  blundering  into 
victories  has,  however,  one  advantage  for  the  loser 
— ^that  of  entitling  him  to  vapor  against  our  '*  ig- 
norance'' all  his  life  after. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE   KING — THE    NEW   CONSTITUTION — ^AND   STATE 
OF   PUBLIC   OPINION. 

Annivenaiy  dinner — ^Powers  of  the  Danish  parliament — The  king — 
A  friend  to  liberty — His  character — Appearance— Popularity— 
The  Grown  Prince — The  Danish  army — Reforms  called  for  by  the 
people — Commercial  system — Few  manu&ctures — Guilds — Ope- 
rate un&vourably — Must  be  modified — Municipal  corporations — 
The  army — Public  revenue — Falls  short  of  expenditure — State  of 
the  circulating  medium — Exports — Horses — Condition  of  the 
fiirmers  in  Zealand — Of  the  labourers — Their  food,  habits,  &c. 

Among  the  many  English  fashions  which  are 
beginning  to  be  adopted  in  foreign  countries,  that 
of  eating  in  honour  of  any  great  event  appears' 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular.  The  French  now 
have  their  political  banquets^  with  toasts,  speeches, 
and  explanations  as  noisy  and  as  loyal  as  any  ever 
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heard  at  the  London  Tavern  ;  the  Prussians  have 
their  JiibelfesU  (whenever  the  king  permits  them) 
where  each  guest  drinks  bruderschaft  (brother- 
hood) with  a  hundred  dear  friends  whom  he  never 
saw  in  his  life  before,  and  bespatters  his  majesty 
with  praises  such  as  Prussian  loyalty  alone  could 
digest — and  in  Denmark,  the  same  substantial 
way  of  testifying  pleasure  and  exciting  enthusiasm 
appears  to  flourish  most  vigorously. 

This  discovery  we  made  in  consequence  of 
finding  ourselves  one  day  left  by  our  friends  to 
shift  for  ourselves — ^which  their  kindness  allowed 
to  be  but  very  seldom  the  case.  On  this  particu- 
lar day  neither  Dane  nor  Danish  dog  had  a  spare 
word  or  a  spare  hour  to  throw  away  upon  us  poor 
idlers — all  the  world  was  engrossed  with  the  din* 
ner ;  which,  on  inquiry,  proved  to  be  a  commemo- 
ration honourable  alike  to  the  sovereign  and  his 
people.  The  public  were  engaged  in  testifying 
their  gratitude  to  the  monarch  for  an  act  rare  in  the 
history  of  kings — ^the  granting,  namely,  of  a  free 
constitution  to  the  people,  of  his  own  free  choice—* 
an  act  worthy  of  him  who  in  his  young  days  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  in  the  world  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade  in  every  possession  of  his  crown. 
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Other  sovereigns  not  &r  from  Denmark  have 
promised  constitutions  to  their  subjects^  but  have 
never  fidfiUed  the  pledge:  Frederick  VI.,  on  the 
contrary,  had  promised  nothing.  He  wasfettered  by 
no  engagements,  direct  nor  implied — urged  on  by 
no  threats,  secret  nor  avowed.  There  were  neither 
clamorous  insurgents  with  arms  in  their  hands 
storming  his  city  gates,  nor  rebellious  nobles  in 
his  halls  with  the  dagger  at  his  heart.  He  was 
free  and  unconstrained — ^the  most  despotic  king  in 
Europe — ^yet,  with  an  enlightened  perception  of 
the  wants,  and  a  noble  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  nation,  in  1 834  he  voluntarily  parted 
with  a  large  share  of  the  royal  power,  by  granting 
his  people  a  free  constitution. 

This,  then,  was  the  event  of  which  our  friends 
were  busied  in  celebrating  the  anniversary ;  and 
the  loyal  enthusiasm  displayed  on  the  occasion, 
must  have  convinced  the  king  that  his  liberality 
is  duly  appreciated  by  the  nation.  Many,  indeed, 
are  not  yet  satisfied ;  they  urge  him  to  go  fiir- 
ther,  <*to  move  faster^'  than  he  finds  agreeable  ; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  most  grate- 
frd  for  what  has  been  done. 

The  questions  submitted  to  the  new  Parliament 
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of  Denmark  may  be  very  few,  compared  with  those 
controlled  by  the  popular  assemblies  of  countries 
longer  accustomed  to  a  constitutional  government ; 
their  power  over  the  expenditure  may  be  very 
limited ;  their  privileges,  in  fact,  we  shall  admit, 
may,  in  many  respects,  be  merely  nominal,  but, 
even  with  every  drawback,  the  Danes  are  thank- 
ful for  the  boon,  because  the  principle  of  popular 
controul  has  been  acknowledged — a  beginning 
has  been  made.  The  King,  at  Feast,  has  done 
his  part ;  to  have  granted,  all  at  once,  the  full  and 
unlimited  rights  which  the  mushroom  constitutions 
of  other  continental  countries  have  sometimes  pro- 
claimed, would  have  been  to  introduce  discord  and 
anarchy  among  his  subjects.  Better  to  begin  with 
a  Uttle^  and  extend  their  liberties,  than  to  grant 
too  much  at  first,  and  then  be  compelled  to  retract 
the  gift.  If  the  people  are  but  true  to  Hwmselves^ 
Denmark  cannot  fail  to  advance  rapidly  in  the 
career  of  prosperity  and  freedom. 

The  representatives  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  do  not  all  assemble  in  one  body.  Separ 
rate  interests,  and  the  distance  at  which  the  capi- 
tal is  situated  from  some  provinces,  would  render 
this  inconvenient.     The  kingdom  has,  therefore. 
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been  divided  into  four  electoral  districts,  each 
having  an  assembly,  which  must  be  summoned  at 
least  once  in  two  years.  Lauenburg,  being  go- 
verned under  an  old  constitution,  by  which  a  local 
council  meets  annually  for  public  business,  is  not 
included  among  these  new  districts,  which  are: 
the  Danish  Islands,  electing  seventy  representa- 
tives ;  Jutland,  fifty-one ;  Schleswig,  forty-four ; 
and  Holsteiu  (already  spoken  of),  forty-eight. 
Without  the  consent  of  these  assemblies,  no  law 
can  now  be  promulgated  affecting  person  or  pro- 
perty ;  new  taxes  also,  and  all  levies  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  must  be  sanctioned  by  them.  They 
can  likewise  suggest  laws  to  the  king ;  and,  with- 
out having  the  power  to  judge  public  servants, 
they  enjoy  the  right  of  formally  complaining 
against  them. 

From  this  brief  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
under  the  new  constitution,  the  Danes  enjoy 
privileges  so  considerable,  that,  keeping  in  view 
the  present  high  state  of  education  and  knowledge 
among  the  better  classes,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this,  the  second-greatest  event  in  their  national 
history,  will  be  productive  of  much  more  important 
results  to  public  liberty  than  its  boasted,  but  un- 
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fruitful  predecessor,  the  misnamed  Liberation  of 
the  Peasants  in  1660.  It  was  not  a  liberation 
of  any  class  in  the  kingdom,  but  rather  the  more 
complete  subjugation  of  all  classes  to  the  crown. 
It  humbled  the  nobles  indeed,  but  raised  the  king 
to  be  the  most  uncontrolled  sovereign  in  Europe. 
We  have  looked  for,  but  can  find  no  single  check 
to  the  power  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  Laws, 
property,  taxes,  all  were  at  the  mercy  of  his  ty- 
ranny or  caprice.  The  more,  of  course,  does  it 
redound  to  the  honour  of  the  present  king,  that 
he  has  had  the  patriotism  to  renounce  even  a  part 
of  his  prerogatives,  and  to  bestow  on  his  people 
institutions  which  no  longer  leave  them  at  the 
mercy  of  an  individual.  Indeed,  fortunately  for 
the  nation,  almost  all  their  kings  since  I66O  have 
been  mild  and  enlightened.  One  after  another, 
they  have  sought  every  way  of  benefiting  the 
people.  There  has  been  neither  oppression  of 
whole  classes,  nor  injustice  to  individuals.  Taxes 
have  been  fidrly  collected,  and  wisely  expended. 
Justice  has  been  administered  with  an  imparti- 
ality and  an  avoidance  of  delay,  which  have  made 
Denmark  a  model  to  other  nations ;  and  education 
has  been  fostered,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  most 
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liberal  care.  Bat  all  this  was  mere  accident: 
their  kings  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  otherwise ; 
in  place  of  the  benefactors,  they  might  have  been 
the  scoorges  of  their  subjects.  With  reason,  then, 
may  eveiy  friend  of  humanity  rejoice  that  the 
rights  of  a  gallant  people  are  now,  to  all  appear- 
ance, made  independent  of  individual  caprice. 

In  short,  though  seldom  heard  of  among  the  more 
ambitious  nqfmes  of  European  kings  and  heroes,  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Denmark  is  worthy  of  being  ho- 
noured among  die  greatest  of  modem  times ;  for  it  is 
associated  with  three  of  the  most  glorious  measures 
that  were  ever  achieved  by  a  king — ^the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  of  the  slave-trade  in  his  colonial 
possessions — ^the  abolition  of  feudal  slavery  in  his 
European  dominions — and,  lastly,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution, 
whose  blessings  will  soon  be  felt  by  the  lowest 
peasant  in  the  land.  fVederick  VI.  would  have 
been  more  loudly  trumpeted  by  feme  had  he  led 
hordes  to  battle  against  the  liberties  of  Europe ; 
but  would  he  thereby  have  been  equally  the  bene- 
factor of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  human  race  ? 
With  justice  may  the  Danes  term  him  ^^  the  Peo- 
ple's Friemd.*^    These  two  brief  words  are  all  that 
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he  is  distinguiBhed  by  on  the  interesting  column, 
raised  to  him  by  the  nation  to  commemorate  the 
abolition  of  feudal  slavery,  but  they  say  more  than 
the  most  laboured  panegyric.  This  monument, 
known  by  the  proud  title  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
ought  to  be  visited  by  every  foreigner.  It  stands 
outside  the  Western  gate^  and  consists  of  a  simple 
pillar  of  Bomholm  stone,  with  the  square  base 
adorned  by  emblematic  figures  of  Fidelity,  Pa- 
triotism, &c. 

The  king^  as  already  hinted,  does  not  of  course 
quite  satisfy  the  movement  party.  They  speak  of 
him  as  if  he  were  now  desirous  to  limit  rather  than 
to  extend  what  he  has  done ;  but  a  long  career  of 
consistent  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  will  not 
go  back  on  the  greatest  act  of  his  life.  That  he 
should  occasionally  have  shown  himself  opposed  to 
fi*eedom  of  discussion  in  their  sense  of  the  term, 
will  excite  no  wonder  in  those  who  consider  how 
liable  we  always  are  to  abuse  a  newly-acquired 
power. 

With  every  other  party  his  majesty  is  extremely 
popular.  We  saw  him  repeatedly  in  public,  and 
on    all  occasions  he   was    received  with    great 
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respect.  The  burden  of  seventy  winters  (bom 
1768)  weighs  so  gently  upon  him  that  he  stiU  sits 
his  horse  with  much  grace,  his  thin  features  and 
tall  slender  figure  leaving  him  the  look  of  a  much 
younger  man.  He  is  fond  of  meeting  strangers  in 
his  capital,  and  gives  them  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  him  by  riding  out  every  day  at  the  same 
hour.  There  is  not  the  least  ostentation  on  these 
occasions  ;  he  is  accompanied  merely  by  a  single 
officer,  and  followed  by  a  couple  of  dragoons  at 
some  distance.  Having  the  royal  faculty  of  never 
forgetting  a  face  he  has  once  seen,  he  soon  be- 
comes acquainted  with  strangers;  we  always 
remarked  on  meeting  him  that  his  hand  was  raised 
to  salute  us,  and  his  hat  off  before  we  could  render 
him  that  mark  of  respect.  Many  of  the  Danes 
"  draw  \ip"  on  the  pavement  as  he  passes — a  part 
of  the  ceremony  which  plainer  John  Bull  leaves 
unimitated. 

It  is  with  some  a  subject  of  complaint  that  now, 
in  his  declining  years,  he  has  become  less  firm  of 
purpose  than  in  other  days — wavers  in  his  plans, 
and  is  too  liable  to  be  infiuenced  by  those  about 
him.  But  that  an  old  man  should  not  follow  out 
his  intentions  with  all  the  steadiness  of  manhood,  or 
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that  a  court  should  be  the  scene  of  intrigues,  are 
not  phenomena  of  auch  very  rare  occurrence  that 
his  subjects  need  be  seriously  appalled  by  them. 

Fortunatdy,  any  d^lay  which  the  country  has  to 
submit  to  before  admitted  abuses  can  be  remedied, 
is  made  more  endurable  by  the  confidence  univer- 
sally reposed  in  the  known  liberality  and  enlight- 
ened views  of  the  heir  apparent  Prince  Christian 
Frederick  (bom  1786)  son  of  the  king^s  late 
nnde,  Frederick,  is  looked  up  to  with  hope  and 
confidence  by  all  classes  as  one  who,  if  spared  to 
asc^id  the  throne,  will  both  advance  reform  and 
^heck  abuse.*  As  king  of  Norway,  during  the 
changefiil  summer  of  1814,  he  gained  the  love  of 
all  classes  in  that  country.  He  is  also  coni^icuous 
for  high  attainments,  and  has  ever  been  the  gener 
rous  protector  of  letters  and  science.  The  dispo- 
sition which  he  show^  to  encourage  literary  men 

*  His  only  sod.  Prince  Frederick  Charies  Christiaii,  from  cir- 
cumstances which  it  would  be  painful  to  allude  to  more  particu- 
larly, has,  for  some  time,  Uyed  in  seclusion  at  a  reqioCe  town  in 
Jutland.  This  Prince  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  reigning 
king,  the  Princess  Wilhelmina-Maria,  who  obtained  a  divorce  from 
him  in  1887,  and  is  since  married  to  Duke  Charles  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderbourg-Glucksbourg.  The  Princess  Caroline,  the 
king's  oldest  daughter,  is  married  to  Prince  Frederick-Ferdinand, 
a  general  in  the  Danish  army,  and  brother  to  the  heir^ppacent. 
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is  in  keeping  with  the  character  which  has  long 
distinguished  the  royal  family  of  Denmark.  For 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  without  help 
from  this  remote  kingdom,  two  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  German  literature  would  have  been 
allowed  to  perish  in  neglect — Schiller  and  Klop- 
stock.  When  the  former  fell  into  bad  health,  not 
long  after  his  appointment  to  be  Professor  at  Jena, 
and  whilst  the  Germans  were  talking — they  talk 
too  long  about  every  thing — of  raising  a  fund  for 
his  support,  they  were  put  to  shame  by  the  speedy 
and  efficient  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Augustenburg,  who  generously  settled  on  the 
languishing  poet  one  thousand  dollars  annually  for 
three  years,  till  his  health  might  be  restored. 
From  the  same  munificent  court,  the  author  of  the 
MesHah  drew  a  handsome  allowance  all  the  time 
he  was  employed  in  completing  his  great  poem. 

Among  the  reforms  most  wanted  in  Denmark 
none  is  more  urgent  than  a  complete  revision  of 
the  commercial  system.  The  government  has 
hitherto  acted  on  the  principle  of  fostering  national 
industry  by  the  high  taxation — ^almost  by  the 
exclusioa— of  foreign   goods.     For  instance,   the 
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duties  on  English  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  amount 
in  one  shape  or  other  to  40  or  50  per  cent. 
They  are  put  up  to  auction  by  the  Custom-house, 
which  retains  30  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce, 
and  pays  over  the  rest  to  the  importer,  into  whose 
hands  also  the  goods  generally  fall.  The  addi- 
tional price  thus  heaped  upon  them  of  course 
comes  off  the  public,  who,  in  other  words,  pay  a 
*  large  sum  annually  that  the  king  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  flattering  himself  that  he  is  protecting 
national  industry.  So  far  from  their  home  manu- 
factures being  in  a  thriving  state,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  almost  nothing  worthy  of  the  name. 
English  goods  find  their  way  in  spite  of  every 
rigour  that  can  be  employed  to  exclude  them.  It 
is  notorious  that  enormous  quantities  are  consumed 
above  those  introduced  through  the  Custom-house. 
When  the  Danes  can  produce  as  good  an  article 
as  the  English,  our  goods  will  cease  to  be  bought ; 
but  the  scheme  of  raising  native  manufactures  by 
an  oppressive  exclusion  of  foreign  goods^  all  expe- 
rience proves  to  be  injurious  only  to  the  nation 
which  attempts  it. 

Of  the  extent  of  their  manufactures,  some  tried 
to  give  us  a  very  high  idea,  by  telling  us  of  what 
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they  considered  the  great  number  of  people  em- 
ployedinsome  establishments.  But  whatwere  these 
mighty  numbers  ?  Fifty,  perhaps,  in  one  concern, 
seventy  in  some  other,  one  hundred  in  the  next — 
in  short  numbers  so  insignificant,  in  English 
estimation,  that  even,  after  summing  several  esta- 
blishments together,  it  was  long  before  we  got  the 
length  of  poor  five  hundred  I  exactly  the  number  of 
workmen  now  employed  in  Birmingham  on  one 
trifling  branch  of  industry — the  making  of  steel 
pens ;  an  article  scarcely  heard  of  eighteen  years 
ago  I 

In  fine,  the  manufacturing  establishments  here 
are  on  the  most  paltry  scale ;  and,  by  all  accounts, 
the  proprietors  are  doing  little  good  ;  nor  can  they 
be  expected  to  do  good  so  long  as  Denmark  has  to 
import  for  her  manufactories  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  English  coal  every  year. 

The  modification  of  guild  and  corporate  rights 
among  the  various  trades  is  another  practical  reform 
very  greatly  wanted.  Improvements  in  the  arts 
cannot  advance  in  Denmark  so  long  as  high  pe- 
nalties exclude  all  competition  by  strangers.  We 
saw  scarcely  one  well-finished  article  of  any  de- 
scription in  the  shops.     Work  of  every  kind  is 
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clumsy  and  expensive ;  nor  will  matters  improve 
till  the  charters  and  penalties,  which  now  ex- 
clude more  skilful  example^  shall  have  been  swept 
away. 

If  we  understood  aright,  commerce  is  also  greatly 
injured  by  the  heavy  dues  levied  at  the  Sound  (see 
beloWf  chap.  xv.).  That  foreign  nations  should 
feel  this  enormous  tax  a  burden,  is  not  surprising ; 
but  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  it  operating  as 
heavily  on  native  as  on  other  ships. 

Municipal  laws  are  also  wanted,  as  well  as  new 
regulations  concerning  the  press ;  but,  for  all  of 
these  reforms,  the  nation  waits  calmly  with  full 
reliance  on  the  personal  character  of  a  king,  whose 
measures  evince  such  an  anxious  desire  to  do  fiill 
justice  to  the  wants  and  spirit  of  his  people. 

Complaints  are  made  about  the  expensiveness 
of  the  Army,  but,  we  should  think,  without  reason ; 
for  the  annual  outlay  under  this  head  does  not 
surpass  29^,000/.  Even  including  the  reserve, 
the  whole  force  amounts  only  to  dQ^OOO  men 
in  a  population  of  12,030,000,  or  only  one  to 
every  fifty  of  the  population.  This,  however,  is 
merely  the  nominal  amount  of  the  army ;  there  are 
not  above  8000  at  present  on  actual  duty ;  and 
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of  these,  though  all  are  liable  to  eight  year's  ser- 
vice,  few  remain  with  their  regiments  beyond  two 
fiill  years.  There  are  colonels,  captains,  lieutenants, 
— in  short,  the  complete  skeleton  of  an  army — ^in 
constant  readiness ;  so  that  a  force  of,  some  say, 
S0,000  men  could  be  assembled  on  the  shortest 
warning.  Both  men  and  officers  are  most  wretchedly 
paid ;  a  lieutenant  has  not  so  much  pay  as  a  good 
servant  at  an  hotel  (For  Danish  navy  see  follow- 
ing chapter.) 

The  revenue  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition*  It  is  raised  chi^y  by  a  land- 
tax,  a  heavy  house-tax,  the  lottery,  and  Sound  dues, 
&;c.  The  year  before  our  visit  it  amounted  in  all  to 
1,550,000/. ;  of  which  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt  absorbed  531,000/L ;  the  royal  establishments, 
.131,000/. ;  the  theatre  of  Copenhagen,  6000/.^ 
&c,  sums  which  appear  inconsiderable  to  us,  but 
which  must  be  very  serious  for  Denmark,  when  we 
find  that  the  public  income  sometimes  falls  short  of 
the  exp^otditure  by  40,000/.  a-year. 

That  the  treasury  is  not  in  the  most  plethoric 
condition  is  a  &ct  forcibly  impressed  on  the  tra- 
veller by  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium. 
iSome  oi  the  kinds  of  money  put  into  his  hands  are 
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of  a  surprising  character.  Thus  if  he  asks  change 
for  a  bank-note,  worth  four  or  five  shillings,  he  re- 
ceives— ^not  a  few  silver  pieces,  but  a  few  copper 
coins,  called  marks,  each  not  much  larger  than  an 
English  half-penny.  Marvelling  at  the  seeming 
smallness  of  the  amount,  he  demands  an  explana- 
tion, and  learns  that  each  of  these  half-pennies  (for 
80  we  should  call  them  at  home^)  represents  six- 
teen skiUings,  or  fourpence  of  our  money.  A 
poor  account  truly  of  the  royal  exchequer,  when  it 
is  forced  to  give  the  metals  an  arbitrary  value  — 
to  make  a  bit  of  copper  pass  for  a  sum  eight  times 
higher  than  its  market  price. 

Paper  money  is  the  great  medium  of  circulation. 
The  notes  are  very  handsome ;  but  an  Englishman 
is  surprised  to  see  notes  for  so  small  a  sum  as  two 
shillings  or  thereby,  and  fully  as  large  as  a  bank  of 
England  note  for  10/.  This  is  the  lowest  note, 
and  it  represents  a  Rigsbank  dollar  (worth  six 
Danish  marks,  or  Zs.  3d.  English) ;  the  higher 
notes  are  for  five,  ten,  one  hundred  dollars,  &c. ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  mistakes  which  often  arise  where 
notes  of  very  difierent  value  are  made  too  like  each 
other,  paper  of  a  different  colour  is  used  for  each 
different  value.     Thus  the  five-dollar  note  is  on 
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hhie  paper,  while  the  ten,  like  the  two  dollar-one, 
\swhitey  &c. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  Revenue  depends 
chiefly  on  the  state  of  the  exports,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  are  not  very  numerous,  their  united 
amount  seldom  exceeding  the  sum  of  2,340,000/. 
Denmark  has  neither  forests  nor  mines  to  enrich 
her  commerce;  but  so  productive  is  her  soil  in 
genera],  that  she  spares  annually  considerable 
quantities  of  grain,  butter,  salt  provisions,  &c. 
Even  Jutland,  which  half  a  century  ago  could  not 
raise  enough  for  its  own  maintenance,  now  exports 
some  grain  every  year.  Formerly  horses  were 
also  much  exported  from  the  islands,  the  light 
Danish  breed  having  been  in  great  request  for 
cavalry  purposes.  In  some  years  as  many  as 
10,000  have  been  sold  j  and  in  1797  the  sum  of 
200,000/.  was  received  for  16,000  of  them.  The 
sale  has  diminished  since  the  peace,  but  even  so 
late  as  1831,  no  fewer  than  12,356  were  exported 
in  one  season — a  number  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  attention  still  paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses  in 
the  various  studs,  some  of  which,  belonging  to  the 
crown,  contain  many  hundreds  of  the  finest  animals. 
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Even  when  dead,  the  poor  horse  is  now  of  some 
consequence  to  the  Danish  trader,  large  quantities 
of  the  bones  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  being  exported 
to  England. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  a  few 
remarks  must  be  offered  on  the  state  of  the  agricul- 
turists in  Zealand — a  very  different  class,  both  in 
means  and  intelligence,  from  the  farmers  of  Hol- 
stein  already  spoken  of.    All  the  farm-houses  seen 
in  our  excursions  round  the  capital  are  sufficiently 
comfortable.      Both  dwelling-house  and  stables — 
generally  forming  together  three  sides  of  a  long 
quadrangle — are  built  stud-and-mud  &shion ;  that 
is,  a  framework  of  wood  filled  up  with  clay.     The 
soil  is  naturally  rich,  and  the  fields  look  neat,  but 
though  the  returns  of  grain  are  very  fine,  some 
kinds  of  crop,  such  as  turnip,  do  not  thrive ;  and 
even  of  grass  the  crops  are  very  poor.     Whether 
it  be  the  method  of  farmings  or  the  want  of  economy 
in  household  matters  that  should  be  blamed,  we 
know  not,  but  it  appears  that  nearly  all  farmers, 
even  those  who  are  proprietors,  are  in  beggary. 
Every  thing  is  turned  to  such  miserable  account, 
and  mortgages  in  every  shape  hang  so  thickly  over 
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the  little  property,  that  a  man  with  sixty  acres  of 
his  own,  is  no  better  off  than  a  hind  in  England, 
or  a  common  ploughman  in  Scotland.  This  holds 
true  even  of  those  who  live  so  near  the  capital  that 
they  can  sell  their  milk  and  other  produce  to 
double  advantage.  They  are,  in  fact,  too  indolent, 
eat  all  day  long,  and  will  not  bestir  .themselves 
even  when  ruin  may  be  avoided. 

If  the  masters  are  so  badly  off,  the  servants,  of 
course,  must  be  worse.  They  live  in  a  kind  of 
torpidity,  moving  when  they  are  bid,  like  the  beasts 
they  drive,  and  showing  about  as  few  symptoms  of 
intellect.  Their  employers  seldom  have  the  bacon- 
knife  out  of  their  hand ;  and  these  clowns  are 
equally  mindful  of  the  oceans  of  milk  and  rye-bread 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  their  countless  meals. 
Their  earnings  are  wretchedly  small^  yet  even 
these  they  spend  in  listless  dissipation.  What 
surprised  us  most  of  all,  was  to  hear  of  a  species 
of  &(mc/-service  being  still  in  force.  This  in  a 
country  where  we  are  told  the  peasants  were 
liberated  200  years  ago  I  In  fact,  as  was  hinted  a 
few  pages  back,  this  boasted  event  in  Danish 
history  was^  in    some    things,  a  mere  nominal 
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enfranchisement.  The  nobles  lost  certain  civil 
rights,  but  few  of  those  relating  to  property 
and  service ;  so  that  the  peasants  remained,  and 
still  remain,  in  many  parts  of  Denmark,  little 
better  than  serfs. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

NAVY   OF  DENMARK,  AND  FEELINGS  OF    THE  PEOPLE 
TOWARDS  ENGLAND INFLUENCE  OF   RUSSIA. 

Present  state  of  the  Danish  navy — Regret  of  the  Danes  for  its 
decline — Its  seizure  in  1807 — Bombardment  of  the  dty— Recol- 
lections and  existing  traces  of  that  event — Feelings  of  the  court 
towards  us — Conduct  of  the  king  to  English  naval  officers — The 
nation  friendly  to  England — Charge  against  our  diplomacy- 
Views  and  intrigues  of  Russia. 

On  no  subject  are  the  Danes  more  reluctant  to 
open  a  discussion  than  that  of  their  fleet ;  and  es- 
pecially when  the  subject  is  brought  forward  by 
Englishmen. 

Those  to  whom  we  first  started  the  theme,  an- 
swered us  as  if  we  had  said  something  which  would 
compel  them  to  send  us  a  challenge  next  morning. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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It  required  all  the  professional  and  personal  gentle- 
ness even  of  a  Docent  der  Theologie  to  keep  him 
from  showing  how  sore  he  felt  at  the  introduction  of 
this  unpalatable  topic.  We  at  last  learnt  to  avoid  the 
subject  altogether,  and,  for  information  regarding 
it,  trusted  to  the  official  statements,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  our  own  eyes,  during  our  visits  to  the 
harbour. 

At  the  time  of  oiur  visit,  the  utmost  force  of  the 
Danish  navy  did  not,  and,  we  believe,  it  does 
not  now,  greatly  exceed  seven  ships  of  the  line, 
and  eleven  frigates,  with  a  few  sloops,  schooners, 
cutters,  &c. :  making  a  total  of  thirty-one  vessels, 
besides  fifty-six  gun-boats,  and  five  or  six  bomb- 
vessels.  A  few  years  ago  the  fleet  had  entirely 
disappeared,  but  it  has  been  raised  to  its  present 
strength  by  the  system  recently  acted  on  by  the 
government  of  building  a  frigate  every  year,  or, 
at  least,  of  fitting  out  a  ship  of  considerable  size. 
A  very  fine  fingate  had  lately  gone  on  a  cruise 
in  the  Baltic ;  but,  of  the  others,  very  few  are  in 
sailing  order,  and  it  is  doubted  by  many  whether 
the  king  could  man  the  fleet  he  has.  Others, 
again,  assert  that  the  system  for  supplying  their 
marine  is  so  complete,  that  not  merely  the  requi- 
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site  5000,  but  30,000  men,  if  necessary,  could  be 
easily  and  cheerfully  raised  on  the  shortest  warn- 
ing. There  is  no  impressment  here  ;  but  all  sea^ 
fiuing  men — sailors  in  the  merchant  service,  fisher- 
men, and  the  like,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom — 
are  carefiiUy  registered,  and  it  being  known  that 
each  man  is  liable  to  serve  the  king  for  the  space 
of  six  years,  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life, 
there  is  never  the  smallest  diflSculty  in  procuring 
the  requisite  number.  The  whole  annual  expense 
of  the  Danish  fleet  is  only  135,000^1  a-year. 

The  merchant  navy  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  All  the  English  engaged  in  commerce 
here  speak  of  the  Danish  sailors  as  steady,  perse- 
vering, and  faithful  to  the  highest  degree — quali- 
ties which  may  account  for  the  great  annual  in- 
crease constantly  taking  place  in  this  important 
branch.  In  consequence  of  captures,  the  loss  of 
their  colonies,  &c.,  the  commercial  navy  of  the 
Danes  in  1814  had  sunk  so  low  as  7^520  tons ; 
but  firom  this  dejection  it  had  sprung  up  in  1829 
a]9  high  as  128,084  tons ;  and  the  returns  for  last 
year  show  that  now  there  are  S7OO  vessels  en- 
gaged  in  trade,  of  the  united  burden  of  143,500 
tons.    They  work  their  vessels  on  such  moderate 
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terms,  that  they  are  greatly  employed  in  carrying 
for  other  nations. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  admitted  increase  of 
both  branches  of  their  navy,  it  is  vain  to  cheer 
the  Danes  with  a  prospect  that  their  dwindled 
fleet  will  ever  rise  again  to  such  importance  as  to 
render  them  a  naval  power.  Remind  them  of 
what  time  and  perseverance  may  do,  and  their 
constant  answer  is,  "Every  wise  Dane  looks 
upon  the  attempt  as  utterly  chimericaL  The 
money  expended  in  our  dock-yards — formerly 
equal  to  those  of  Venice — ^had  better  be  thrown 
at  once  into  the  sea.  What  true-hearted  son  of 
Denmark  but  hears,  with  hopeless  shame,  of  a 
fleet  like  our  present  one,  when  he  thinks  that, 
thirty  years  ago,  his  country  could  boast  of  thirty 
line-of-battle  ships,  and  smaller  ones  more  than 
could  be  reckoned,  while,  ninety  years  earlier,  she 
had  one  hundred  of  the  largest  ships  that  ever 
stemmed  the  wave."  O  England  I  England  I  you 
have  indeed  humbled  a  once  worthy  rival  I 

In  fact,  our  seizure  of  their  fleet,  and  bombard- 
ment of  their  capital  in  1807>  are  not  yet  for- 
gotten^ nor  can  we  ask  that  the  remembrance  of 
these  events  should  be  lost,  so  long  as  their  traces, 
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deep  and  reproachful,  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
dty.  Our  cannon-balls  are  still  seen  sticking  in 
the  walls  of  some  houses.  In  the  dining-room  of 
ourhotely  a  bombshell  is  preserved  which  came 
through  the  roof;  and  near  the  Marienkirke  we 
saw  a  still  more  impressive  memorial  of  the  Eng- 
lish visit — ^namely,  a  very  large  and  substantial 
edifice,  of  five  or  six  stories,  built  for  the  helpless 
families  whose  houses,  308  in  all,  were  destroyed 
in  the  conflagration. 

Admitting  all  this,  however,  we  cannot  agree 
with  some  recent  German  travellers,  who  assert 
that  the  Danes  hate  the  English.  We  were  at 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  on  this  point, 
and,  without  meaning  to  allege  that  our  hostile 
visit  is  forgotten,  should  say  that  it  is  now  re- 
membered more  with  sorrow  than  with  anger. 
That  there  is  a  kind  of  cowrt  feeling  against  us, 
we  do  not  seek  to  deny.  It  is  as  old  as  Queen 
Matilda's  time,  and  still  shows  itself  in  many  little 
ways.  Among  other  proofe  of  it,  we  heard  the 
following: — King  William  IV.,  when  Duke  of 
Clarence,  sued  for  the  hand  of  a  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, and,  in  the  first  instance,  employed  Mr., 
now  Sir  Augustus  Foster,   then  minister  at  this 
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court,  to  open  the  delicate  negotiation.  For  a 
time  all  promised  favourably  for  the  princely  suitor. 
Her  royal  parents  left  the  Princess  free  to  chuse 
for  herself  wishing  for,  though  not  actively  pro- 
moting, a  match  so  desirable.  But  the  early  an- 
tipathies of  the  Danish  maiden  were  too  strong, 
backed  especially,  as  they  were,  by  the  yet  more 
bitter  enmity  of  an  old  nurse,  who  thought  it  a 
duty  to  adopt  the  prepossessions  of  her  superiors 
to  the  most  exaggerated  degree.  Assuring  her, 
and,  from  early  instilled  prejudice,  firmly  believing 
that  the  English  were  all  bad  husbands,  brutes 
without  affection  and  without  feeling,  she  con- 
firmed her  young  mistress  so  strongly  in  the  belief 
to  which  she  was  already  half  inclined,  that  she 
peremptorily  rejected  an  otkr  which  would  have 
made  her  Queen  of  England. 

.  Another  instance  of  this  feeling  is  exhibited  by 
the  King  himself,  in  his  refrising  to  see  English 
n(wal  officers  at  court.  At  least,  if  he  does  not 
expressly  forbid,  it  is  well  known  that  he  does  not 
encourage  their  attendance.  A  recent  instance 
of  this  occurred  with  an  acquaintance  of  our  own. 
Being  in  Copenhagen  the  summer  before  our 
visit,  he  was  anxious  to  be  presented  to  his  Ma- 
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jesty,  and  believed  that  no  difficulty  would  be 
made  more  than  at  other  courts^  at  some  of  which 
he  has  been  treated  with  great  distinction.  The 
ceremony,  however,  under  some  pretext  or  other, 
was  always  deferred  by  the  British  Minister,  until, 
losing  all  patience,  the  captain  insisted  on  know- 
ing the  real  cause  of  the  delay,  and  at  last  was 
told  by  the  Minister,  or  the  chargi  d* affaires  at 
the  time,  that  he  felt  a  delicacy  in  doing  so,  from 
his  belonging  to  the  navy.  This,  however,  is  a 
harmless,  and,  perhaps,  natural  feeling  in  an  old 
man,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  overcome  senti- 
ments imbibed  under  great  excitement,  so  readily 
as  younger  minds. 

On  the  principle  that  the  actual  feelings  of  a 
nation  may  often  be  as  accurately  inferred  from 
trifles,  as  fix)m  grave  facts,  we  may  mention  ano- 
ther little  anecdote  which  «we  have  heard  from  a 
gallant  officer,  whose  character  and  services  do 
honour  to  our  diplomacy.  At  the  distant  court 
where  he  still  resides,  Denmark  is  represented  by 
a  very  talented  personage,  in  whose  family  -  the 
British  Minister  is  a  frequent  visiter.  Being  fond 
of  children,  our  countryman  had  always  shown 
great  attention  to  the  little  daughter  of  his  Danish 
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friend.  To  his  surprise^  however,  he  found  that, 
though  she  was,  in  general,  very  grateful  for  kind- 
ness from  others,  all  his  endeavours  to  attach  the 
child,  or  to  gain  her  favour  in  any  way,  were 
completely  unavailing ;  and,  to  make  the  matter 
worse,  he  could  never  discover  the  cause  of  her 
aversion.  But  the  secret  at  last  came  out.  One 
day^  when  the  authorities  were  out  of  the  way,  the 
frank  and  most  undiplomatic  question  was  put, 
"Why  don't  you  like  me  ?'*  The  equally  frank 
reply — ^given,  however,  with  a  caution  not  to  tell 
mamma — ^was,  **  I  don't  like  you  because — ^be- 
cause you're  an  Englishman.  AU  good  Danes 
hate  the  English."  This  amiable  maxim  had 
probably  been  instilled  by  some  zealous  attendant 
in  the  nursery. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  sentiments  felt  to- 
wards us  by  the  lowest  .and  most  ignorant  of  the 
community,  every  intelligent  man  with  whom  we 
had  any  intercourse,  assured  us  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people — especially  those  who  were 
not  old  enough  at  the  time  to  enter  very  warmly 
into  the  resentments  of  their  seniors — ^in  fact,  the 
most  numerous,  and,  in  every  sense,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  nation,  have  almost  forgotten 
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the  disastrous  occasion^  now  seldom  speaking  of 
it,  or,  if  they  do  so  at  all,  alluding  to  it  with  per- 
fect calmness.  That  the  feeling  against  us  was 
long  very  bitter,  there  is  no  denying.  An  Eng- 
lish lady,  married  here^  tells  us  that,  for  many  a 
year,  she  had  serious  battles  to  fight  for  her  coun- 
trymen, never  having  been  able  to  silence  the 
outcry  against  us,  except  by  asking  her  assulants 
what  would  have  become  of  the  city,  had  the 
French  obtained  possession  of  it,  as  they  were 
likely  soon  to  do,  but  for  our  interference  ?  Now, 
however,  she  is  never  called  upon  to  say  a  word 
on  the  subject. 

We  remarked  that,  in  conversation  with  English, 
they  never  speak  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  ham- 
bardment^  nor  by  any  other  harsh  term,  but  call 
it  merely  the  firey  or  the  misfortune — a  term 
which  most  Englishmen  would  also  apply  to  a  step 
justifiable  only  by  the  hard  necessity  of  the  critical 
epoch  at  which  it  was  taken,  and  by  the  fear  that 
Denmark,  with  eveiy  honourable  intention  to  fulfil 
her  promise,  with  such  a  foe  as  Napoleon  marching 
against  her,  could  not  long  have  been  able  to  main- 
tarn  her  pledged  neutrality. 

The  Danes  are  so  generous  and  so  brave   a 
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people,  that  every  Englishman  ought  to  do  his 
utmost  to  obliterate  any  bad  feelings  that  may  be 
still  lurking  against  us,  and  seek  to  make  friends  of 
those  whom,  we  have  ever  admired  as  foes. 

During  the  suspence  which  prevailed  a  few 
months  before  our  arrival  here,  about  the  general 
state  of  English  relations  with  Russia,  but  more 
particularly  about  the  way  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  would  view  the  occupation  of  Cracow, 
many  conjectures  were  hazarded  in  the  German 
newspapers,  concerning  the  part  which  Denmaik 
would  act  in  case  of  a  rupture  between  England 
and  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  Danes  are  still  eager  to  be  re- 
venged upon  us  for  what  some  Germans,  and  all 
Frenchmen,  delight  to  call  our  "perfidy,**  the 
authors  of  these  conjectures  laid  it  down  as  a  settled 
point,  that  they  would,  to  a  man,  declare  for  Russia. 
From  all  we  could  learn,  however,  as  to  the  proba- 
ble results  of  such  a  conjuncture,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  were  the  popular  voice 
to  prevail  in  Denmark,  Russia  wovld  not  have 
the  smallest  chance  of  its  support  The  leaning  of 
the  nation  is  undeniably  to  England.  Let  Eng- 
land^ then,  look  to  herself  in  time.     The  chances 
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of  a  rupture  with  the  Autocrat  are  not  so  few  as  to 
entitle  us  to  be  indifferent  about  our  relations  with 
a  power,  which,  from  her  position,  must  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence  in  any  impending  struggle. 
But,  having  the  people  for  us,  can  nothing  be  done 
to  conciliate  the  court?  Shall  the  supineness  of 
our  diplomacy  leave  fiuch  an  ally  the  undisputed 
prey  of  Russian  intrigue  ?  We  know  not  where 
the  fault  lies, — whether  with  those  who  direct  our 
foreign  policy  at  home,  or  with  those  employed  to 
carry  their  views  into  effect  abroad — but  all  the 
enlightened  politicians  of  Denmark,  English  and 
native,  assert  that  there  is  neglect  somewhere. 

Or  another  question  may  be  asked : — If  we  are 
not  by  negotiation  doing  all  that  ought  to  be  done 
to  maintmn  our  influence  at  the  court  of  Denmark, 
are  we  prepared  to  have  recourse  to  force  ?  Will 
a  fleet  be  ready  at  the  necessary  moment  to  look 
after  our  interests  in  these  islands  ?  The  Russians, 
now  that  they  count  thirty  sail  of  the  line  in 
the  Baltic,  have,  somehow  or  other,  found  out  that 
Zealand  is  nearer  to  Cronstadt  than  to  Portsmouth ; 
and  the  Tzar  believes  that,  in  the  present  po- 
sition of  Denmark,  he  who  is  first  on  her  shores 
secures    her    friendship.      Have   these  profound 
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truths  yet  been  discovered  by  British  statesmen  ? 
or  are  we  willing  to  give  up  the  Belts  and  the 
Sound,  as  we  have  done  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphorus  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


NATIONAL  TRAITS — THE  PRE6S — AMUSEMENTS. 

General  character  of  the  people— Not  drunkards — Danish  ladies* 
Liberal  opinions  very  general — Ardour  in  cultivating  English 
literature — London  publications — Reading-room — Danish  peri- 
odicals— Few  Danes  travel — Style  of  living  at  home— Scarcity  of 
title8--01d  families — British  residents— Danish  cookeiy — Tams 
— French  wines — Coffee — Chicory — Comforts  of  the  middling 
classes — Tradesmen  and  their  carriages — The  wagen — Winter — 
Fine  summer— Amusements  of  the  stranger— A  happy  i 
Review  of  the  soldier  students. 


Thb  character  of  the  Danes  as  a  nation,  will 
be  placed  high  by  every  unprejudiced  traveller. 
Frank,  kind-hearted,  manly ;  faithful  to  their  en- 
gagements, and  steady  to  their  friends;  fond  of 
amusement,  without  carrying  it  to  licentiousness ; 
hospitable,  'yet  ever  observant  of  that  laudable 
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economy  which  refuses  to  anticipate  future  means 
for  the  sake  of  present  show ;  highly  educated, 
yet  not  pedantic ;  lovers  of  liberty,  yet  opposed 
to  anarchy ;  serious  in  their  own  religious  senti- 
ments, yet  indulgent  to  ^those  who  differ  from 
them — ^few  nations  make  a  more  favourable  impres- 
sion on  the  stranger,  or  one  that  will  be  more 
lasting. 

One  of  their  virtues  in  particular  we  cannot  help 
noticing,  because  it  is  one  for  which  they  do  not 
often  get  credit — their  sobriety.     Ever  since  the 
time  when  Hamlet  might  with  reason  have  warned 
his  friend  "  We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you 
depart,''  the  Danes  have  been  charged  with  ine- 
briety J  but  now  the  accusation  would  appear  to 
be  unmerited.     At  least,  so  far  as  our  experience 
went,  we  must  testify  that,  neither  in  public  nor 
in  private,  did  we  see  a  single  instance  of  excess. 
We  never  walked  five  minutes  in  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh,  nor  in  the  vicinity  of  Holbom,  in 
London,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  without  seeing 
more  drunkenness  than  fell  under  our  notice  here 
during  the  whole  time  of  our  stay. 

It  is  with  equal  injustice  also  that  the  Danes 
have  been  called  phlegmatic.  Some  have  described 
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them  as  being  even  more  so  than  the  Dutch  ;  bat 
so  far  from  being  diUl  or  stupid,  if  these  be  meant 
by  such  a  character,  they  seemed  to  us  to  be  both 
cheerful  in  disposition  and  quick  of  apprehension. 
The  high  attractions  of  the  Danish  ladies  have 
already  been  adverted  to.  Agreeable  features, 
softly  but  not  tamely  moulded — ^small,  but  well 
developed  figures,  aided  by  a  carriage  at  once  free 
and  graceful — are  qualities  which  amply  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  the  classic  features  and  stately 
forms  of  southern  lands.  Indeed,  tall  figures, 
which  we  had  expected  to  find  very  common,  are 
decidedly  rare ;  the  majority  are  of  middling  sta- 
ture, but  even  such  as  are  tall  are  finely  propor- 
tioned. In  complexion  there  is  that  happy  mixture 
of  "  either  rose"  which  the  poet  lauds  in  his 
mistress;  though  in  general  the  aspect  of  ruddy 
health  is  more  frequent  than  would  please  the 
admirers  of  pale  beauty.  Perhaps  it  is  this  pre- 
vailing freshness  of  tint  that  makes  an  assembly  of 
Danish  women  on  the  whole  so  pleasing,  even 
were  there  less  of  positive  beauty.  There  is 
something  pre-eminently  feminine  in  their  whole 
appearance  and  manner ;  the  softness  of  their  tones 
in  conversation,  their  gentle,  gliding  movements. 
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and  the  calmness  of  every  gesture,  make  them  a 
complete  contrast  to  the  deep-voiced,  masculine 
beauties  of  Italy.  Altogether,  though  their  charms 
be  not  of  that  bold  and  striking  character  whidi  at 
once  commands  homage,  the  unchanging  gentle- 
ness now  spoken  of,  combined  with  great  cheerfol- 
ness,  are  probably,  on  a  longer  acquaintance, 
fiilly  as  dangerous,  as  more  showy  graces. 

The  men  in  general  are  excessively  ftir,  and 
have  very  ruddy  complexions.  Few  of  them  are 
very  tall  (yet  we  read  much  about  the  Danes  being 
the  tallest  nation  in  Europe);  but,  in  youth  at 
least,  they  are  generally  handsome  and  well  made. 
Good  fare  and  easy  temper,  however,  soon  begin 
to  show  their  usual  effects  in  the  well-rounded 
figure  and  heavy  step,  which  overtake  them  long 
before  their  time. 

Regarding  the  state  of  public  opinion  among 
the  Danes,  one  fact  struck  us  very  remarkably — 
viz.,  that,  in  reference  to  the  two  parties  which 
divide  English  society,  their  sympathy  is  exclusively 
with  the  liberal  one.  Let  his  own  political  leanings 
be  what  they  may,  every  candid  traveller  will 
attest  that  this  partiality  prevails  here  more 
strongly  even  than  in  other  foreign  countries.     It 
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would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  account  for  this 
leaning,  now  universal  on  the  continent;  but  we 
are  at  present  neither  reasoning  on  it»  nor  inquiring 
whether  it  portend  a  wholesome  state  of  public 
feeling  abroad — ^all  that  we  now  seek  to  do  is  to 
record  the  fact,  that — ^whatever  be  the  reason,  or 
whatever  the  consequences  it  may  lead  to— univer- 
sally, even  under  the  most  monarchical  govern- 
ments, there  is  no  fellow  feeling  with  the  strictly 
Conservative  party  in  Great  Britain.  The  names 
of  Peel  and  Stanley  are  known  only  to  the  few, 
while  those  of  Brougham  and  Russell  are  familiar 
'*  as  household  words''  all  over  the  continent. 

This  state  of  public  opinion,  so  far  as  Denmark 
is  concerned,  cannot  proceed  from  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  which  is  such  a  pregnant  cause  of 
liberalism  in  other  nations.  For  few  strangers 
come  this  way;  and  the  Danes,  though  such  of 
them  as  have  the  means  are  very  fond  of  travelling, 
in  general  are  not  able  to  indulge  in  that  costly 
method  of  instructing  themselves.  Their  liberal- 
ism probably  originates  in  that  innate  love  of  free- 
dom, which  forms  a  part  of  the  character  of  all  the 
great  northern  family  from  which  they  spring. 

The  Danes,  in  fact,  are  most  sincere,  but  not 
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ostentatious  lovers  of  liberty.     Their  moderation 
regarding  those  deeds  which  do  them  honour,  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  monument  raised  to  com- 
memorate those  who  fell  on  the  l2d  of  April,  1801. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  plain  obelisk  of  Norwe- 
gian marble,  and  tells  its  tale  in  the  simplest  but 
most  touching  words :  **  They  fell  for  their  coun- 
try/'   Below  which  stands  the  sentence :    ^'  This 
monument  was  raised  by  their  fellow-citizens/'    In 
place  of  erecting  this  in  some  staring  square,  they 
have  placed  it  outside  the  walls,  beneath  the  ram- 
part of  the  citadel ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  visited 
from  its  unpretending  site.     There  is  no  capital 
in  Europe  where  there  are  more  monuments  cal- 
culated to  foster  a  love  of  liberty,  but  there  are 
none  to  encourage  national  vanity ;  and  this  sim- 
ply because  the  Danes,  while  they  love  liberty, 
despise  empty  show  and  boasting.     Unlike  some 
continental  nations,  they  worship  the  substance 
not  the  mere  name  of  freedom. 

In  confirmation  of  what  we  have  said  of  the  par- 
tiality of  the  Danes  for  England,  it  may  be  stated 
that  nowhere  is  our  literature  cultivated  with  such 
zeal  as  here ;  a  circumstance  which  further  ac- 
counts for  the  independence   of  opinion   which 
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characterizes  the  more  intelligent  classes.  In  a 
Danish  drawing-room,  the  new  publications  from 
London,  are  as  frequent  as  those  of  Copenhagen ; 
and  in  the  public  Reading-Room  English  books  and 
periodicals  are  as  thickly  strewed  on  the  tables  as 
at  a  club-house  in  Fall-Mall.  The  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  with  their  junior  companions  the 
Fbreign  and  Westminster  Reviews,  as  well  as  the 
New  Monthly  and  other  Magazines,  were  scattered 
fresh  and  tempting,  among  new  numbers  of  the 
Cabinet  Library ,  the  Penny  CydoptBdia^  and  our 
newest  novels  ;  while  the  Times  lay  lovingly 
side  by  side  with  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  the 
Herald.  The  supply  of  journals  from  the  French 
capital  is  also  very  respectable ;  and  in  another 
division  most  of  the  German  newspapers  are  to  be 
found.  In  short,  the  establishment  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe,  there  being  no  fewer  than  600 
subscribers.  It  is  said  to  have  done  much  good 
among  the  students^  who,  none  of  the  frinds  being 
wasted  on  balls  and  lady  parties  as  in  the  German 
Casinos,  always  find  here  ample  food  for  the  mind. 
To  the  traveller  this  place  is  a  most  valuable  re- 
source in  his  spare  moments ;  and  no  one  who  has 
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profited  by  the  liberality  of  the  members  should 
fail  to  give  them  all  honow^ble  mention. 

From  this  profusion  of  foreign  newspapers  we 
were  led  to  augur  unfavourably  of  the  state  of  the 
native  periodical  press  ;  and  on  inquiry  we  learnt 
that  of  the  many  journals  published  in  Copenhagen, 
very  few  are  of  merit.  Those  of  them  which  dis- 
play any  talent  are  hampered  by  the  jealousies  of 
the  court,  and  by  laws  which,  though  now  greatly 
modified,  still  give  such  power  over  an  offender, 
that  few  can  be  expected  lightly  to  run  the  risk  of 
becoming  their  victims.  If  the  mere  number  of 
periodical  works  could  be  regarded  as  any  proof  of 
a  flourishing  state  of  literature,  then  might  that  of 
Denmark  be  called  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  of 
all  Europe :  we  have  seen  a  list  of  not  fewer  than 
180  periodicals  under  various  titles,  and  connected 
with  the  various  branches  of  literature  or  science, 
published  here  within  the  year  I  .  Denmark  is  not 
alone  in  this  excess  of  periodical  literature :  most 
countries  of  the  continent  are  overwhelmed  with 
a  brood  of  the  same  description.  The  number  of 
them  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  France,  &c., 
is  quite  incalculable  ;  but,  as  an  invariable  rule,  the 
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only  periodicals  worth  reading  are  those  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  more  talent  employed  on  any  one 
of  our  leading  periodicals  than  can  be  mustered  for 
all  the  hundreds  together  of  their  wearisome  conti- 
nental followers. 

Although,  as  above  stated^  few  Danish  fortunes 
are  large  enough  to  allow  their  owners  to  travel 
abroad,  yet  many  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  nobi- 
lity to  live  in  great  elegance  at  home.  Almost  all 
people  of  large  fortune  spend  a  great  part  of  the 
year  in  the  country,  but  repair  to  Copenhagen  in 
winter,  which  is^  then  sufficiently  gay.  There 
are  constant  balls,  soirees^  or  social  meetings 
under  one  name  or  other ;  and,  failing  these  pri- 
vate amusements,  they  have  their  favourite  resort 
the  theatre,  always  at  command. 

Of  national  amusements,  the  Danes  of  the 
higher  class  have  very  few.  Game  is  not  so 
abundant,  as  to  encourage  a  passion  for  country 
sports  to  any  great  extent.  Angling  is  an  amuse- 
ment almost  unknown  ;  and  therefore  let  no  pro- 
crastinating brother  of  the  rod^  bound  for  the  rivers 
of  the  north,  dream  that  he  may  defer  the  pur- 
chase of  even  the  smallest  portion  of  his  tackle  till 
he  reach  Copenhagen.     If  he  bears  in  mind  that 
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Denmark  is  literally  riverless,  he  will  not  marvelt 
that  when  we  went  in  search  of  a  rod  among  the 
shops  of  the  DroUn%ngen*s  Bred  Gocfe,  the  only 
things  of  the  name  that  could  be  found,  were  mere 
toys — ^fit  only  for  ladies  in  drawing^^room  windows 
to  angle  for  gold  fish,  in  crystal  lakes,  ten  inches 
broad. 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  scarcity  of  titles 
among  the  Danes.  Holstein  has  a  nobility  of  its 
own,  but  in  Denmark  Proper  there  are  only  two 
titles  used — those  of  Count  (which  is  here  syno- 
nymous with  Earl)  and  Baron.  There  is,  however, 
a  kind  of  untitled  nobility,  consisting  of  very  old 
£unilies,  who  are  held  in  higher  regard,  even  than 
those  whom  the  king  has  ennobled. 

The  fast-spreading  monotony  in  social  amuse- 
ments, as  well  as  in  the  general  style  of  entertain- 
ing and  of  hoq^hold  arrangements,  which  must,  by 
and  by,  ren&r  the  better  classes  of  all  nations 
alike,  is  making  less  rapid  progress  in  Denmark, 
than  in  most  ol^er  kingdoms.  Old-fashioned  kind- 
ness and  hospitality,  with  other  antiquated  usages, 
still  keep  their  ground  in  many  of  the  best  families. 

Of  wealthy  British  residents  there  are  not 
enough,  in  Copenhagen,  to  form  a  distinct  class,  as 
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they  do  in  some  foreign  capitals ;  yet,  with  Sir 
Henry  Wynn  (the  ambassador)  at  their  head, 
there  is,  of  all  ranks,  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
countrymen  to  form  a  respectable  audience  for  the 
English  dergjrman  on  Sunday. 

The  Danish  bill  of  fare  is  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
German,  neither  are  its  contents  so  greasy  ?  The 
resemblance,  however,  is  still  too  close  for  an  Eng- 
lish palate.  At  the  tables  of  the  merchants  here, 
they  have  an  excellent  substitute  for  potatoes  at  this 
season — yamSj  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  as 
fresh  and  mealy  as  in  their  native  latitudes. 

On  rising  from  table,  it  is  a  mark  of  good 
breeding,  to  bow  to  each  of  the  company,  at  the 
same  time  shaking  hands,  and  uttering  the  con- 
ventional "  fVohl  bekammt/'  "  Much  good  may  it 
do  you  I"  In  Germany  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
bow  and  the  speech  without  the  shake.  It  is  after 
all  a  fiiendly  usage.  ; 

The  wines  in  greatest  favour,'  are  those  of 
France,  which  are  sold  very  cheap  :  of  the  quality 
we  cannot  say  much  ;  those  at  the  hotels  in  par- 
ticular^ are  the  weakest  and  thinnest  that  ever  the 
sun  refiised  to  ripen. 
Coffee  is  in  extensive  use  among  the  Danes : 
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except  the  agricultural  labourers^  to  whose  food 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  there  are  few 
classes  among  whom  it  is  not  an  important  article 
of  diet.  The  lower  classes  in  towns,  and  sailors, 
all  make  great  use  of  it,  or  rather  of  its  substitute, 
the  root  of  chicory  (a  species  of  endive).  This 
plant,  which,  like  beet-root,  was  scarcely  known  till 
Napoleon  began  his  scheme  for  ruining  England, 
by  excluding  her  colonial  produce  from  foreign 
ports,  is  now  so  extensively  cultivated  in  many 
countries  abroad,  that  the  farmers  not  only  have 
enough  to  poison  themselves,  but  also  a  short  time 
since,  began  to  raise  it  for  the  English  market,  till 
its  &st  increasing  sale  in  London  was  arrested,  by 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  20/.  per  ton.  It  is 
cultivated  much  in  the  same  way  as  carrots  ;  and 
the  roots,  when  dried,  are  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 
At  the  hotels  and  cofiee-houses  here,  as  in  those  of 
Paris,  and  all  over  France,  Germany,  &;c.,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  get  cofiee  without  the  addition  of  this 
bitter  ingredient,  which  may  be  safe  enough  when 
only  a  small  portion  is  added — ^indeed  many  now 
think  cofiee  not  drinkable  without  at  least  a  fifi;h 
part  of  chicory — ^but  it  is  decidedly  noxious  whoa 
employed  so  freely  as  is  now  done  abroad. 
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That  the  people  in  general  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances  may  be  inferred  from  what  was  stated 
at  a  former  page  regarding  the  appearance  of  the 
holiday  crowds.     Besides  having  abundance  of  the 
comforts  of  life^  many  below  the  better  classes  are 
able  to  indulge  even  in  some  of  its  luxuries.     For 
instance,  almost  every  tradesman  drives  a  couple 
of  horses — at  least,  many  do  so  who,  in  a  corre- 
sponding station  in  England,  would  never  think  of 
such  an  extravagance.      Hence  the  number  of 
vehicles  we  see  at  the  park,  or  in  the  country 
drives.      This  luxury,  however,  is  attained  in  a 
very  economical  fashion,  which  may  be  thus  de*' 
scribed :  taking  the  grocer,  for  example — ^he  needs 
a  horse  to  bring  his  goods  from  the  harbour ;  but, 
the  keep,  or  at  least  the  trouble  of  keeping  one 
horse,  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  two^  he  adds 
one,  and  has  his  pair  for  Sunday.     The  tailor, 
again,  if  he  cannot  afford  two,  gets  the  length  of  a 
solitary  nag  fit  to  hire  out  on  ordinary  days,  and 
to  carry  him  among  the  green  lanes  when  gadding 
hours  arrive.     The  shoemaker,  not  to  be  behind 
his  ambitious  rivals,  clubs  with  his  neighbour,  the 
carpenter,   for  the  same  purpose;    and  so   on» 
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through  nearly  every  handicraft,  till  all  can  show 
themselves  in  ^<  fashionable''  places, 

"  Quite  stylish  and  grand. 

Of  an  eTening,  O  T 

As  to  the  carriages  employed  by  the  middling 
classes,  it  were  too  long  to  describe  all  their  varie- 
ties. The  most  common  is  the  long  narrow  wagen 
(of  which  the  plain  kind  used  by  the  Holsteiners 
has  already  been  described)  on  four  wheels,  and 
often  with  as  many  as  three  little  nests  in  it,  each 
like  the  body  of  a  gig,  placed  one  behind  the  other. 
The  Danes  pack  so  well,  that  we  sometimes  saw 
twelve  or  fifteen  people  seated  together  in  one  of 
these  vehicles,  driving  along  at  a  furious  pace. , 
Being  quite  open,  and  without  awning  of  any  kind, 
they  must  be  ill  adapted  for  a  changeable  climate. 

Altogether,  these  good  folks  lead  a  contented 
and  happy  existence.  With  the  necessaries  of  life 
abundant  and  cheap  around  them — with  a  mild 
government  and  good  laws  equitably  administered — 
above  all,  blest  with  easy  and  kindly  dispositions, 
they  may,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  be  pro- 
nounced among  the  happiest  and  most  favoured 
nations  of  the  earth.    We  should  like  much,  how- 
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ever,  to  have  a  peep  of  them  in  winter,  to  see  how 
they  get  on  without  their  beloved  wagens^  and 
their  evening  drives  to  the  park — whether  their 
good  humour  be  proof  against  all  the  rigours  of 
one  of  the  severest  winters  in  the  north.  A 
strange  sight  their  capital  must  then  be,  with  its 
seas  frozen  over,  its  towers  turned  into  snow-bergs, 
and  its  streets  as  silent  as  the  moss  of  the  forest. 
Their  sledging  parties  are  sometimes  enlivened  by 
the  addition  of  a  thrifty  Laplander^  with  his  rein- 
deer, who  has  come  all  this  distance  to  dispose  of 
his  skins.  Winter  is  so  steady,  that  in  general  it 
is  a  very  healthy  season  here.  When  once  it 
begins  to  relent,  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost  is 
extremely  sudden :  a  single  night  suffices — the  grim 
tyrant  takes  his  leave  in  a  moment,  and  Spring 
'<  comes  smiling  on**  vnth  a  rapidity  unknown 
amongst  us.  Though  the  season  was  unusually 
backward^  yet  there  were  only  a  few  cold  days  during 
our  stay,  while  trees  and  vegetation  in  general  were 
much  fturther  advanced  than  we  ever  saw  them  in 
any  part  of  Scotland  at  the  same  day  of  the  year. 
In  spite  of  occasional  sharp  winds  and  a  solitary 
shower  of  hail,  we  could  have  supposed  ourselves 
in  the  middle  of  June,  instead  of  the  end  of  May. 
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Even  with  all  the  fineness  of  the  Zealand  sum- 
mer, however,  opinions  are  not  agreed  whether  it 
be  the  best  season  for  strangers  to  come  here. 
For  the  man  of  gaiety,  winter,  doubtless,  is  prefer- 
able: a  foreigner,  well  introduced,  meets  with 
attention  at  all  seasons,  but  more  especially  when 
the  capital  is  full  of  the  best  society.  He  may 
then  see  more  gaiety  than  even  in  southern 
capitals,  where  foreigners  are  more  numerous, 
and  therefore  less  courted.  In  summer  —  and, 
we  fear,  the  same  may  be  said  of  it  at  all  seasons 
— ^the  amusements  of  Copenhagen  are  soon  ex- 
hausted. Few  entertainments  are  going  on  among 
private  families — all  the  world  is  in  the  fields  and 
green  glades ;  and  as  for  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  large  capitals^  they  are  here  totally  unknown. 
Here  are  no  bazaars — ^no  promenades — no  Bois 
de  Boulogne — no  Very's,  nor  Cafe  de  Paris  to 
dine  at  en  prince^  or,  in  fact,  better  than  many 
princes  can  boast  of  doing — ^no  Cafe  de  Foy,  to 
talk  politics  in — ^no  Tortoni's,  to  eat  ices  at,  and 
discuss  the  price  of  stocks — ^no  smooth  Boulevards, 
where  little  feet  may  exhibit  without  danger  of 
being  lacerated  as  on  these  most  rustical  and  most 
merciless  pebbles  —  and,   finally,   no   A116e  des 
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Feuillans,  with  a  crowd  as  select  as  in  a  Montmo- 
rency's drawing-room.  That  there  should  be  a 
Howell  and  James's,  or  a  Swan  and  Edgar's — a 
Storr  and  Mortimer's,  or  a  Hamlef  s — ^no  reason- 
able man  would  expect ;  for  the  Danish  ladies  are 
still  sunk  in  such  deplorable  barbarism,  that  they 
have  never  once  thought  of  that  pleasant  way  of 
killing  time  and  ruining  husbands,  vulgarly  called 
shopping  I 

But  even  with  all  these  drawbacks^  Copenhagen 
is  a  pleasant  city.  The  traveller,  who  looks  be- 
yond mere  amusement,  will  find  a  sojourn  there, 
at  any  season,  neither  dull  nor  uninstructive. 

So  far  is  it  behind  all  other  capitals,  however, 
that  we  found  but  one  respectable  restaurant  in 
the  whole  place,  and  even  of  it  much  cannot  be 
said;  it  stands  on  the  Nye  Torv,  where,  if  he 
search  well,  the  stranger  may  also  discover  a 
coffee-house,  rather  larger  than  a  sentry-box.  Ho- 
tels, however,  are  not  wanting;  and  of  one  in 
particular,  the  Angleterre,  we  must  speak  in  the 
highest  terms.  Indeed,  it  would  be  injustice  to 
leave  Copenhagen  without  recording  a  word  in 
commendation  of  our  courteous  landlord,  Mr. 
Knirsch,  of  whom  the  foreign  residents  here  all 
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speak  mih  the  greatest  respect;  and  he  i^ould 
deserve  their  esteem  were  it  only  for  the  delicate 
kindness  which  he  and  his  family  have  often  shown 
to  Englishmen  in  circumstances  which  made  it 
donbtfiil  whether  their  hospitality  would  ever  be 
remunerated.  One  instance  of  this  which  we  heard 
of  repeatedly  from  others, — ^but  never  once  from 
himself, — struck  us  the  more  fit)m  our  having 
known  instances  of  landlords  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, who— with  the  decoy  of  "  England  **  over  their 
gate,  and  gorged  with  the  wealth  of  our  travelling 
countrymen — have  shut  their  door  and  their 
purse,  ay,  consigned  their  victims  to  prison  when 
an  appeal  was  made  to  them  in  behalf  of  English- 
men, whom  they  had  helped  to  pilfer  when  wealthy 
and  inexperienced. 

Strangers  in  Copenhagen  meet  with  little  annoy- 
ance from  the  police.  In  the  same  way  as  in 
Russia,  however,  the  police  takes  care  to  prevent 
foreigners  from  leaving  the  country  till  their  debts 
have  been  paid.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in- 
stead of  detaining  the  traveller  by  the  tedious 
formalities  of  advertising,  as  at  St.  Petersburg^ 
they  at  once  accept  a  certificate  fit)m  the  landlord 
of  the  hotel  where  you  have  lived,  bearing  that  to 
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the  best  of  his  knowledge  you  have  paid  all  de- 
mands that  can  be  made  upon  you. 

This  allusion  to  passports  will  have  prepared  the 
reader  to  learn  that  our  sojourn  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  We  must  not  leave  Copenhagen^  how- 
ever, widiout  describing  the  pleasant  sight  which 
we  witnessed  on  the  last  night  of  our  stay.  This 
was  the  review  of  the  students'  corps,  for,  as  for- 
merly stated,  every  student  at  the  university  is 
also,  for  the  time,  a  soldier.  The  display  was  held 
outside  the  city,  on  a  beautiful  green ;  which,  with 
king,  princes,  and  princesses,  scattered  familiarly 
through  the  happy  throng,  presented  one  of  the 
gayest  scenes  imaginable.  The  attendance  of  gra- 
tified mothers  and  sisters  was  so  great,  that,  in- 
stead of  a  formal  military  show,  it  was  something 
like  a  family  festival.  In  their  well-made  coats  of 
mixed  black,  with  scarlet  facings,  and  smart  white 
trousers,  the  principal  actors  looked  extremely 
well,  and  went  through  their  military  duties  with 
great  credit  to  themselves,  and  highly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  not  over  critical  public.  Every  member 
of  the  corps  bemg  at  the  fi^shest  period  of  life, 
fi*om  nineteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  so  far  as 
mere  looks  are  concerned,  they  had  the  advantage 
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of  every  body  of  troops  we  have  seen.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  much  more  manly  than  that  of  the 
young  regiments  of  Prussia. 

In  the  course  of  the  show  we  had  every  variety 
of  firing)  skirmishing,  marching,  and  counter- 
marching. While  these  went  on,  the  crowd  was 
every  where  and  the  students  were  every  where  j 
but  though  there  was  a  great  expenditure  of  gun- 
powder in  the  mimic  warfare,  and  not  a  little  per- 
spiration occasioned  by  the  broiling  heat,  no  damage 
ensued  to  life  or  limb.  The  king  whisked  about 
in  famous  style,  to  the  great  discomposure  of  the 
round-bellied  gentlemen  composing  his  cortege,  as 
well  as  to  the  grievous  disarray  of  the  long  stream- 
ing tails  of  the  beautifiil  horses  on  which  they  were 
mounted.  Fearless  of  these  snorting  coursers, 
however,  the  venders  of  cocoa,  lemonade,  wine, 
beer,  cakes,  and  cigars,  hawked  about  their  dainty 
fare  with  such  exemplary  industry  and  success  that 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether  people  had  come  here 
to  criticise  or  to  feast^  which  is  much  better. 

Nor  were  the  students  neglected  in  the  feasting 
part  of  the  business.  Indeed,  what  must  have 
made  this  soldiering  work  highly  agreeable  to 
them,  was  the  abundant  supply  of  good  things  set 
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out  on  the,  fresh  sward  for  each  company,  to  be 
partaken  of  when  the  enemy  should  be  fairly  routed. 
At  length  that  end  was  gloriously  and  happily 
achieved ;  and  when  the  king  withdrew,  the  war- 
like youths  seated  themselves  in  groups  gaily  to 
recruit  their  strength  after  such  unparalleled  toils. 
Now,  then,  did  the  pledging  glass  ring  loud  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  the  merry  speech  was  in  every 
lip,  till  the  patriot  song  commanded  silence  even 
from  the  most  turbulent.  Ere  long,  the  beautifid 
music  changed  its  martial  strain — all  started  to 
their  feet — ^new  groups  were  formed — ^the  cheerful 
dance  was  struck  up — and  the  late  sun  shone  pleased 
on  a  scene  of  mirth  without  riot,  indulgence  with« 
out  excess. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XIV- 

A   DRIVE   THROUGH    ZEALAND, 

Aspect  of  the  country— Lcn^f&y— Baiting-house — Village  church- 
yard— Appearance  of  the  fiurms — Sheep — Fruit-trees — Country 
town — Gothic  Palacs  of  FRXDEaicKSBOBO — Its  antique  cha- 
pel— Ornaments  of  the  altar — Shields  of  the  Knights  of  the  Ele- 
phant— The  splendid  hall  of  the  knights — Pictures — Bfary  Stuart 
— Audience-room — Inscriptioos  -*  Restored  pictures — Charles 
Edward — Singular  deer — Danish  pony — Stud  in  the  forest — 
Fair  maid  of  the  inn — ^Palace  op  Frxdsnbboro — First  Tiew  of 
Elsinore* 

When  we  left  Copenhagen  on  onr  northward 
journey,  our  party  wa»  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a 

"  Dweller  by  the  waves  of  classic  Tweed,** 

who  bore  us  leal  and  welcome  company  through- 
out the  remainder  of  our  Scandinavian  tour. 
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Behold  08  thai  sallying  slowly  forth  from  the 
Danish  capital  in  search  of  new  adventures,  at  the 
early  hour  of  half-past  four,  and  in  that  unro- 
mantic  equipment  styled  a  post-chaise  and  pair. 
Most  unlovingly  did  '^the  breath  of  mom''  woo  us 
for  a  time;  but,  on  reaching  the  heights  near 
Sorgenfrei,  the  bright  sun  cheered  wood  and  vale. 

About  eight  miles  on,  we  passed  through 
Linghf^  a  place  with  1000  inhabitants,  greatly 
resorted  to  by  the  wealthy  in  summer.  Their  neat 
viUas  are  so  completely  embowered  among  trees  of 
the  fairest  growth,  with  shaded  walks  and  rustic 
seats  on  every  side,  that  this  must  make  a  delight- 
ful retreat  in  the  sultry  months. 

The  country  now  becomes  more  open,  and  much 
more  corn-land  is  seen.  There  is  something  dead 
and  unthriving,  however,  in  its  aspect,  even  where 
best  tilled.  We  meet  no  travellers,  and  neither 
from  the  rarely-seen  houses  nor  from  the  fields,  do 
we  hear  any  of  the  wonted  sounds  of  rural  life. 
In  &ct,  nobody  is  seen  at  work — the  crops  seem 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  No  busy  mill  is  in  mo- 
tion. Poultry  are  never  heard.  Even  cattle  are 
scarce,  and  of  sheep  almost  none  are  seen ;  the  few 
kept  in  Zealand  are  valued  more  for  their  flesh  than 

q2 
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for  their  fle6ce.  Fruit  trees,  which  give  life  and 
shelter  to  fiurm-houses,  are  here  &r  from  numerous 

^all  the  apples  of  Denmark  are  said  to  be  of  very 

inferior  quality.  The  fields  are  invariably  divided 
by  hedges;  and  here  and  there  we  saw  by  the 
road  another  shelter  not  often  adopted  out  of  Eng- 
land  ^low  moss-grown  fences  of  large  unsquared 

stones.    The  road  is  very  good. 

At  Hirschholm,  after  a  three  hours*  drive,  the 
little  red-coated  postilion  baited  his  horses  in  one 
of  those  huge  bam-like  structures,  with  mouth  so 
capacious,  that  we  drive  in,  horses  and  all ;  here 
coarse  bread  is  sliced  and  given  to  the  horses,  as  in 
Germany.     On  a  knoll,  close  at  hand,  lies  the 
churchyard  of  the  hamlet;  rudely  heaped  with 
sanded  mounds  and  tufts  of  flowers,  in  distant 
imitation  of  the  one  already  described.     In  the 
middle  of  all— K^asting  its  protecting  shade  over 
the  repose  of  those  who  once  worshipped  within  its 
walls— stands  a  red-brick  church,  consisting  of  two 
portions,  of  very  unequal  bulk,  clumsily  appended 
to  each  other. 

By  nine,  we  reached  Fredericksborg,  a  quiet 
town  of  considerable  antiquity,  situated  on  a  small 
lake.     The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  1500. 
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After  traversing  several  streets  of  low  whitewashed 
houses,  we  reached  a  dilapidated  inn,  in  a  grass- 
covered  lane.  Having  here  bespoke  such  break- 
out as  the  place  could  afford,  we  traversed  the 
landlord's  garden,  and  found  ourselves  in  front  of 
the  venerable  palace,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
town.  This  &bric,  though  dating  only  from  the 
time  of  Frederick  IV.,  is  admired  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  now 
existing  in  Europe.  Its  extensive  courts  cover 
several  islands  so  completely,  and  the  walls  rise 
from  water  of  such  depth  all  round,  that,  at  first,  it 
seems  to  spring  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  itself, 
without  the  support  of  intervening  island  or  rock 
of  any  kind. 

The  resounding  drawbridge,  and  massive  port- 
cullis, form  a  fit  prologue  to  a  feudal  palace,  after 
passing  which,  we  had  still  several  corridors  to  tra- 
verse, before  coming  to  the  principal  pile.  On 
entering  the  last  quadrangle  the  effect  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine ;  the  fiwh  glitter  of  every  brick  and 
moulded  stone  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  almost 
think  it  out  of  keeping  with  a  style  of  architecture 
which  we  usually  find  associated  with  gray  and 
mouldering  decay.     Here  little  has  been  injured 
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by  time.  It  is  such  a  green  and  perfect  specimen 
of  a  taste  now  passed  away^,  that  we  gaze  with 
wonder  on  its  assemblage  of  pointed  windows^  lofty 
turrets,  and  frowning  bastions,  enlivened  with  stiff 
stately  figures  of  other  days,  in  marble  and  stone, 
looking  coldly  down  on  the  modem  intruders. 

The  castellan  now  appeared,  and  by  the  amount 
of  the  fee,  a  fixed  sum  for  each  party  of  visiters, 
which  he  demanded,  raised  our  expectations  not  a 
little  of  the  marvels  which  his  keys  would  open  up 
to  us  within  this  fair  exterior.  We  first  visited 
the  beautifiil  chapel  in  which  the  kings  of  Den«- 
mark  are  crowned.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  sights 
we  have  ever  seen — quite  a  Gothic  gem.  The 
eye  scarcely  reaches  the  airy  vault,  and  so  pro- 
fiise  are  the  carvings  on  seats  and  walls,  that  it 
is  some  time  before  we  select  a  particular  object  on 
which  to  admire  the  elaborate  richness  of  the 
work.  Among  the  various  objects,  the  altar  soon 
fixes  the  attention.  It  is  lofty  and  of  most  beau- 
tifiil design,  with  pmnacles  and  carvings  in  the 
richest  style  of  Gothic  art:  the  fit)nt  consists 
almost  entirely  of  massive  silver,  highly  polished, 
laid  on  the  darkest  ebony.  On  opening  certain 
panels,    we    were  strongly  reminded  of  another 
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ritual»  by  the  three  large  and  well- wrought  figures^ 
gilt  to  look  like  gold,  representing  the  crucifixion* 
The  tapers  for  the  altar,  close  by  these  images, 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  ancient  warriors* 
The  pulpit  is  equally  remarkable,  being  also  formed 
of  silver  and  ebony.  Its  edge  is  set  round  with 
unprotestant  figures  of  the  apostles,  each  fifteen 
inches  high,  and  of  fine  silver. 

There  is  a  lofty  gallery,  lighted  by  deep  side- 
windows,  and  hung  with  pictures  by  Flemish  mas- 
ters, the  subjects  of  which  are  all  taken  firom  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  royal  pew,  which  fronts  the 
altar,  is  closely  hung  with  pictures,  of  the  same 
nature,  founded  on  New  Testament  history. 

Nothing  in  this  gallery,  however,  interested  us 
more  than  the  ornaments  of  the  deep  window- 
recesses.  There,  on  ample  shields,  hang  the 
escutcheons  of  all  the  royal  and  illustrious  person- 
ages who  are  members  of  the  Danish  order  of  the 
Elephant,  one  of  the  most  select  institutions  of 
knighthood  in  Europe,  never  having  reckoned 
more  than  forty  members  at  one  time.  The  shield 
of  our  good  King  William  seemed  to  be  the  one 
most  recently  added.  Mettemich  and  Wellington 
flourish  side  by  side ;  and  close  by  them — who  ? 
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Jerome  King  of  Westphalia,  and  Louis  King  of 
Holland.  In  this  iUustrious  order  honours  are  not 
paid  to  the  members  while  in  life  only — their  me- 
mory is  cherished  with  all  reverence  when  dead. 
For,  on  the  demise  of  a  knight,  his  arms  are 
removed  with  symbolic  pomp  from  the  gallery  of 
the  living  to  the  subterranean  chapel,  a  well- 
lighted  and  cheerftd  vault,  where  we  found,  resting 
against  the  thick  pillars,  a  long  series  of  shields, 
recaUing  some  of  the  most  stirring  names  and 
greatest  deeds  of  recent  story.  Here  Napoleon 
still  keeps  company  with  kings. 

To  most  visiters  the  great  attraction  in  the 
Palace  is  the  magnificent  Ritter-Saal,  or  **  Saloon 
of  the  Knights,"  which  has  often  been  called  the 
most  splendid  hall  in  Europe.  The  first  glance 
along  its  ceiling  is  like  enchantment — ^it  seems  a 
whole  sky  of  gold  j  with  carving,  crowns,  flowers, 
allegorical  representations,  and  a  thousand  conceits, 
which  it  would  take  a  day  to  decipher,  all  most 
delicately  carved  in  gilded  squares.  This  part  of 
the  hall  is  so  carefiiUy  finished,  that  on  it  alone, 
after  the  oak  was  placed,  twenty-six  sculptors  are 
said  to  have  laboured  without  intermission  for 
seven  long  years.  So  well  was  their  task  discharged. 
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that  the  gilding  and  minutest  ornaments  look  as 
fresh  and  complete  as  if  tenninated  but  yesterday. 
The  ceiling,  which  is  perfectly  flat,  is  divided  into 
large  panels,  each  of  which  is  di£Perently  ornament- 
ed. Its  splendours  had  at  first  dazzled  us  so  com- 
pletely, thatit  was  onlyaftersome  time  that  we  began 
to  think  it  too  low  for  the  other  proportions,  which 
are  very  fine,  the  length  being  fully  I70  feet,  and 
the  breadth  greater  than  that  of  any  hall  we  have 
seen.  The  door  by  which  we  enter  is  so  small^ 
that  the  visiter  is  not  prepared  for  such  noble 
dimensions.  Ample  windows  throw  a  flood  of 
light  firom  either  side ;  those  fironting  the  entrance 
are  too  smalL  The  black  marble  fireplace,  though 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  firont  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, which  it  is  meant  to  imitate,  must  have  been 
used  for  roasting  oxen  entire  in  times  when  sol- 
diers' revel  was  held  in  such  knightly  halls.  It  has 
a  fine  effect  at  the  distant  end,  but  the  seneschal 
grieves  deeply  over  the  rapacity  of  the  Swedes^ 
who,  in  some  warlike  incursion,  robbed  its  pinnacles 
of  silver  figures  not  a  few. 

The  walls  are  hung  with  pictures  of  great  me- 
rit None  touched  us  more  than  an  exquisite  head 
of  Mary  Stuart  after  death.     There  is  something 
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80  original  in  the  sweet  and  mournful  beauty 
which  still  lingers  on  her  features,  even  in  death, 
that  one  is  inclined  to  believe  the  tradition  which 
alleges  that  it  was  taken  from  nature.  At  all 
events,  it  presents  a  moving  contrast  to  the  female 
beauties  among  whom  it  hangs,  each  gleaming  so 
high  with  life,  that  the  roses  of  their  cheeks  wither 
the  flowers  of  Van  Huysum's  canvass  blooming 
near.  Among  the  larger  pictures  are,  a  Rubens 
(*^  Bacchus  with  Nymphs  and  Children  at  play*'), 
and  a  Jordaens  (**  a  Group  of  Nymphs''),  both 
more  &med  for  their  colouring  than  for  their 
modesty. 

The  Palace  being  seldom  occupied,  except  in 
autumn,  when  the  crown  prince  comes  here  with 
a  hunting-party  to  throw  off  the  restraints  of  a 
court,  the  apartments  have,  on  the  whole,  a  deserted 
look.  Those  of  the  king  are  handsomely  but 
coldly  fiimished;  We,  of  course,  went  through 
the  usual  infliction  of  admiring  royal  beds — in 
length  and  breadth  the  most  kingly  in  Europe — 
royal  work-tables,  royal  fire-screens,  and  other 
royal  paraphernalia,  all  wearisome  to  behold ;  but 
in  the  queen's  audience-room  our  perseverance 
was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  fragile  memorial  of 
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the  unhappy  Matflda.  It  consists  of  a  quotation 
from  Shakspeare — 

"  hOKD,  KEEP  KE  INNOCENT,  MAKE  OTHBE8  GREAT  "^ 

which  was  scratched  on  the  glass  of  one  of  the 
windows,  overhanging  the  lake,  by  the  hand  of  the 
fair  prisoner  herself — a  prayer  of  affecting  interest 
when  made  by  a  queen,  and  in  her  position.  The 
pane  is  now  guarded  with  wire.  Another  queen 
has  scratched  near  it  the  patriotic  wish — 

**  God  prosper  Denmark  1" 

and  the  name  of  the  great  Christian  is  also  near, 
traced  by  himself.  The  view  from  these  windows 
is  very  fine,  though  it  embraces  little  but  the 
palace-garden,  hanging  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
with  lonely  forest-walks  winding  along  the  more 
distant  heights. 

Long  galleries  lead  between  the  different  islands, 
from  one  wing  to  another.  In  traversing  these, 
the  water  is  heard  plashing  deep  beneath^  and  the 
fiuling  pictures,  with  which  the  thin  walls  are 
hung^  bear  traces  of  the  damp  rising  fix^m  below. 
At  the  end  of  one  of  these  galleries  is  an  old  ante- 
chamber, full  of  pictures,  leading  to  several  rooms 
similarly  occupied.    Each  of  the  monarchs  of  Den- 
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mark  has  a  separate  division  on  the  walls,  where  he 
hangs,  surrounded  by  all  his  generals  and  courtiers, 
each  in  the  dress  peculiar  to  his  profession  in  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  To  a  student  of  costume, 
therefore,  this  collection  would  be  invaluable.  The 
portraits  of  men  of  learning  forced  us  to  remark  that, 
though  not  deficient  in  scholars,  yet  great  names 
have  been  scarce  in  Denmark :  that  of  Niebuhr,  the 
oriental  traveller  and  &ther  of  the  historian,  is  the 
only  one  of  recent  note.  There  is  a  good  portrait 
of  our  Charles  I.,  and  a  singular  one  of  Charles 
Edward,  a  long  lank  youth  in  crimson  velvet. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
ugly  as  life.  Many  of  these  pictures  have  been 
newly  transferred,  and  with  astonishing  success ; 
they  have  gone  through  the  delicate  operation 
under  Professor  Mohler,  and  really  look  as  fresh 
as  if  newly  painted. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  palace^  they  always 
point  out  a  trap-door  in  the  council-chamber, 
through  which  the  king  could  be  raised  by  pulleys 
when  he  wished  to  join  his  councillors,  without 
exposing  himself  to  the  crowd  of  suitors  who  were 
laying  in  wait  for  him  in  the  royal  antechamber. 
They  also  show  a  mosaic  table,  which  proves  that 
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Peter  the  Great  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
Italian  art  as  the  Russians  of  our  day :  it  repre- 
sents flowers  and  scrolls^  made,  as  usual>  of  pieces 
of  different  coloured  marbles,  so  naturally  executed, 
that  the  emperor  would  not  believe  but  that  they 
were  painted.  At  last,  in  order  to  remove  all 
doubt  on  the  subject,  he  unceremoniously  bored 
the  hole  still  shown  in  the  table,  and  convinced 
himself  that  the  colours  went  deeper  than  the  sur- 
face.— The  stuffisd  skin  of  a  very  remarkable  stag, 
with  large  and  beautiful  antlers,  is  among  the 
greatest  rarities  preserved  here.  Round  the  neck 
is  a  deep  furrow^  more  than  an  inch  wide,  worn 
through  hair  and  skin,  you  would  say  to  the  very 
bone.  This  mark  was  made  by  a  gold  chain  found 
on  the  noble  animal  when  it  was  shot  in  the  forest 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  still  preserved 
in  one  of  the  royal  museums.  The  explanation  is, 
that,  when  young,  the  stag  had  been  the  playmate 
of  a  princess,  but  afterwards  fled  to  its  native 
haunts,  where,  from  the  depth  of  the  mark,  it  evi- 
dently enjoyed  many  years  of  freedom  without 
being  able  to  shake  off  the  unwelcome  badge  of 
slavery. — Beside  this  animal  kneels  a  small  white 
horse,  delicately  mottled,  remarkable  for  having 
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performed  a  feat  which  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
believing.  Lord  Molesworth^  English  Minister  in 
Denmark,  we  shall  not  say  how  long  ago,  had  en- 
gaged that  the  pretty  creature  would  not  gallop 
from  Copenhagen  to  this  Palace  (five  Danish,  or 
twenty  English  miles)  in  forty-five  minutes ;  but 
the  little  favourite^  rode  by  a  Danish  Count,  arrived 
three  minutes  within  the  time — saved  its  master's 
honour,  and  died  immediately  after. 

Altogether,  few  places  have  interested  us  more 
than  this  singular  and  almost  deserted  palace.  We 
had  loitered  so  long  among  its  half-restored  pictures 
and  mouldy  curiosities,  that  we  had  time  only 
for  a  hurried  visit  to  the  great  stud  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forest.  Formerly  there  were  as  many  as 
800  horses  here  ;  now  there  are  only  about  400,  and 
of  these  we  saw  few,  most  of  them  being  at  grass. 
In  general  they  are  small,  but  of  handsome  make. 
The  greatest  beauties  are  a  few  of  the  gentle  white 
horses  of  the  Danish  race ;  but  the  most  valuable 
are,  an  English  horse,  which  cost  a  thousand 
guineas,  and  a  fine  gray  Arabian.  The  English 
passion  for  racing,  however,  not  having  spread  so 
much  in  Denmark  as  in  Prussia  and  Russia,  only 
one  racer  was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  stock.    The 
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establishment  is  royal ;  bnt  being  more  for  use  than 
show,  the  stables,  though  in  high  order,  are  very 
plain* 

The  varied  labours  of  a  long  morning,  left  us  no 
disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  good  things  pre- 
pared for  us  at  the  old  inn,  where  we  had  left 
our  orders  before  visiting  the  palace ;  but,  even 
had  the  landlord's  fare  been  worse,  the  beauty  of 
his  daughter,  who  ministered  to  our  wants,  would 
have  taken  away  all  inclination  to  find  fiiult.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  attractions  of  the  women 
of  the  higher  ranks,  and  now  mention  this  rustic 
maiden,  with  features  and  a  grace  of  manner  which 
a  countess  might  have  envied,  as  a  proo^  among 
many  which  we  saw,  that  beauty  in  Denmark  is 
not  confined  to  one  class.  How  so  many  charms 
were  permitted  to  waste  their  sweetness  on  this 
desert  air,  we  could  not  ascertain  i  but  it  is  only 
justice  to  the  modest  beauty  of  Fredericksborg,  to 
confess  that  even  we,  the  most  unsusceptible  of  men, 
sighed  as  we  looked  our  last  at  the  happy  palace, 
and  the  happy  lake,  which  are  sunned  by  her 
smiles. 

Another  hour  brought  us  to  the  well- whitened 
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palace  of  Fredensborg,  the  buildings  of  which, 
forming  nearly  a  circle,  cover  an  extensive  space, 
on  a  finely-wooded  acclivity.  This  fair  eminence 
commands  a  wide  prospect  over  Lake  Esrom,  and 
its  farther  shore,  covered  with  beeches  and  green 
fields.  This  neighbourhood  being  reckoned  the 
healthiest  part  of  Zealand,  the  adjoining  heights  are 
dotted  with  many  fine  villas,  nestling  sweetly 
among  the  deep  leaves  of  the  chestnut  and  lime.  We 
enjoyed  a  view  fit)m  the  village  gardens ;  but  found 
the  park  so  extensive,  that  we  explored  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  trim  walks. 

In  vain  did  we  try,  on  again  setting  forward,  to 
get  a  word  from  our  quiet  postilion.  A  French 
brother  of  the  whip,  or  even  a  German  Lohnkutscher, 
would  have  had  a  hundred  things  to  say,  even 
with  travellers  who  understood  as  little  of  their 
language  as  we  did  of  Danish.  Surely  the 
flaming  surtout  and  cracked  bugle,  with  which  their 
persons  are  adorned,  are  far  too  fierce  for  this  gentle 
tribe.  Not  one  sentence  could  we  prevail  on  him 
to  utter ;  but  patiently  did  he  wait  during  a  call 
which  we  made  at  a  private  mansion,  some  way 
from  the  road,  and  great  was  his  joy  when  the  sea 
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at  last  came  in  sight,  to  tell  us  that  after  we  should 
have  climbed  a  long  ascent,  Elsinore  itself  would 
be  at  our  feet.  It  is  a  rule  in  Denmark — and 
other  countries  might  adopt  it  with  advantage — 
that  a  postilion  must  bring  back  a  certificate  from 
the  person  he  has  driven,  stating  that  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  properly,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Our  friend  seemed  to  think  that  the 
surest  way  of  receiving  a  favourable  report,  was  to 
keep  his  words  to  himself. 

The  view  that  opened  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  above  Elsinore,  was  most  beautiful  and  ani- 
mated. The  white  town,  spreading  irregularly 
over  the  slope,  and  onwards  to  the  level  shore — 
Cronenborg  Castle,  one  of  the  most  graceful  piles 
in  Europe,  boldly  advancing  on  the  farthest  and 
flattest  point,  as  if  to  take  possession  of  the  sea, 
whose  passage  it  bars — the  Sound  itself,  so  narrow 
that  at  first  it  looks  only  a  good-sized  river,  but  en- 
livened by  what  constitutes  the  peculiar  charm  of 
the  sea-scenery  of  these  islands,  fleets  of  fine  ships 
hastening  up  or  down  j — and,  bounding  the  whole, 
the  rugged  coast  of  Sweden,  rising  on  the  left  into 
high  mountains,  and  inspiring  that  mysterious  in- 
terest ever  felt  while  gazing  for  the  first  time  on 
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another  kingdom.  All  of  these  together,  lighted 
up  by  a  cheerful  sun,  formed  ^such  an  attractive 
combination,  that  we  were  forced  to  ask^  what 
other  part  of  Europe  can  match  the  view  that  now 
lies  before  us  ? 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

elsinore — oppressiveness  of  the  sound  dues 

hamlet's  grave. 

Account  of  the  Sound  dues,  their  origin  and  amount — Oppressive 
on  English  commerce — Falling  off  in  the  number  of  ships  sent 
from  England  to  the  Baltic — Rapid  increase  of  Russian,  Prussian, 
and  American  shipping — Burdensome  charges  on  our  ships  in  fo- 
reign ports— Manner  of  collecting  the  dues— Factors — Formali- 
ties—Visit to  Cronenborg  Castle — Its  strength  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance— Sunset  view  from  the  roof— Apartments  of  Queen 
Matilda — Her  history — Visit  to  the  tomb  of  Hamlet — Authen- 
ticity of  Shakspeare's  scenery — Palace  of  Marienlyst — Public 
churchyard — Danish  beds — Great  church — Latin  inscriptions- 
Parting  compliment  to  Denmark. 

Both  in  a  commercial  and  literary  point  of  view, 
Elsinore,  called  by  the  Danes,   Helsingor,  is  in- 
vested with  a  strong  interest  for  every  English- 
R  2 
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man.  As  we  entered  it,  Shakspeare  and  the  Sound 
Dues  were  both  in  our  head,  struggling  which 
should  first  claim  our  devotion  ;  but  the  practical 
at  last  triumphed  over  the  poetical,  and  we  re- 
solved to  postpone  the  sweet  swan  of  Avon,  and 
the  wayward  Prince  of  Denmark,  till  we  should 
have  learnt  something  of  the  Sound  guardians  and 
the  Custom-house  officers,  from  our  obliging  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Brown,  who  has  extensive  dealings 
with  these  industrious  gentlemen. 

Although  the  toll  levied  at  Elsinore,  on  all 
vessels  entering  the  Sound,  has  frequently 
been  a  subject  of  complaint  with  every  nation 
of  Europe,  yet  the  King  of  Denmark  still 
remains  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  allowance  of 
200,330/.  a-year  as  keeper  of  the  keys  of  the  Baltic. 
By  some  we  have  even  heard  the  annual  produce 
of  these  dues  stated  at  a  much  higher  amount,  but 
taking  it  only  at  the  sum  now  stated^  which  is  the 
one  published  by  government  for  the  year  1835, 
it  may  be  asked  :  Will  England,  unless  her  com** 
merce  be  freed  from  the  unfair  restrictions,  alluded 
to  in  a  former  chapter,  long  continue  to  pay  this 
enormous  tax?  for,  England  being  the  greatest 
trading  power,  this  sum  may  be  literally  considered 
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as  so  much  money  taken  from  our  merchants.  The 
oppressive  nature  of  the  tax  may  be  inferredfrom 
the  fact  stated  to  us  by  merchants  in  Copenhagen, 
that  English  vessels  have  been  known  to  pay  at 
the  Sound,  the  enormous  amount  of  1500/.  on  a 
single  cargo :  one  ship  freighted  with  twist  is  even 
reputed  to  have  paid  2000/. 

Nor  is  it  the  amount  of  duty  merely  that  is 
complained  of ;  mercantile  men,  also,  murmur 
about  the  way  in  which  it  is  regulated.  A  cer- 
tain sum  is  paid  on  the  ship,  but  the  tax  on  the 
cargo  nominally  varies,  according  to  its  value.  As 
this  value,  however,  is  estimated,  not  on  the  present 
worth  of  the  goods,  but  on  an  old  tariff,  when 
many  articles,  now  of  small  value,  sold  very  high^ 
the  charge  falls  ruinously  on  some  kinds  of  goods. 
For  instance,  sugars,  the  duties  on  which  were  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  felt  when  the  prices  were 
high,  are  still  charged  with  a  tax  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  fallen  value. 

In  any  remonstrance  which  the  merchants  of 
England  may  make  on  this  subject,  they  would 
be  seconded  by  those  of  nearly  every  port  in 
Europe,  but  by  none  more  eagerly  than  by  the 
merchants  of  Stockholm.     Galled  beyond  endur- 
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ance  by  thb  oppressive  tax^  the  commercial  bodies 
of  that  city,  within  the  last  few  years,  and  even 
within  the  last  few  months,  have  made  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  relief;  but  without  sue* 
cess.  Yet  Swedish  ships  are  on  the  footing  of 
those  of  the  most  favoured  nations^  such  as  Eng- 
land, Russia,  &c.,  which  pay  less  than  others. 
Men-of-war  of  all  nations  pass  free. 

It  will  be  said  that,  clipped,  as  Denmark  now 
is,  of  her  once  wide  territories,  she  cannot  afford 
to  renounce  so  large  a  portion  of  revenue,  for 
which  no  equivalent  could  be  found.  But  who 
benefited  by  the  diminution  of  the  Danish  terri- 
tories ?  surely  not  England  ?  The  burden  of  in- 
demnifying the  Danes — and  to  an  indemnity  they 
are  fully  entitled — should  fall  on  those  who  have 
directly,  or  indirectly,  gained  whole  provinces  at 
their  expense.  To  make  England  pay  first  for 
helping  Russia  and  Prussia  to  make  their  new 
acquisitions,  and  then  burden  her  with  a  permanent 
subsidy  to  those  firom  whom  they  were  wrested,  is 
worse  even  than  many  of  the  other  fiivours  con- 
ferred by  our  allies. 

The  earliest  treaty  between  Denmaric  and  Eng- 
land concerning  these  dues,  is  as  old  as  the  year 
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1450 ;  but  they  had  been  levied  long  before  that 
tune.     Like   most  abuses,  they  appear  to  have 
originated  in  a  very  natural  way,    The  danger  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Cattegat,  &c.,  compelled 
the  Danes    to  establish   lighthouses    along   the 
coast  for  the  safety  of  their  own  ships.     These 
were  found  so  important  by  the  traders  of  every 
nation,  that  the  King  of  Denmark  soon  saw  the 
possibility  of  turning  them  to  profit,  and  laid  all 
foreign  vessels  under  contribution  for  the   con- 
venience afforded  them.      This  charge,  at  first, 
was  regulated  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner ;  but, 
at  length,  became  the  subject  of  a  treaty  between 
Denmark    and  the  towns  constituting  the  Han- 
seatic  league,  at  the  time  when  this  famous  alli- 
ance was  in  its  greatest  prosperity,  which  agreed  to 
give  certain  fees  to  the  king,  on  condition  that  he 
should  maintain   lighthouses    and  landmarks    in 
such  an  efficient  state,  as  to  render  this  difficult 
navigation  more  secure  for  their  ships. 

While  the  gross  produce  of  these  dues  has  been 
regularly  increasing  of  late,  it  appears  that  the 
share  directly  paid  by  England  has  diminished. 
Of  all  nations  we  still  send  the  greatest  number  of 
ships  to  the  Baltic,  but  not  such  a  large  proportion 
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of  the  whole  as  formerly.  For  instance,  the  an- 
nual difference  between  the  number  of  English 
and  that  of  Prussian  ships,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
as  high  as  2000 ;  but  it  has  gradually  been  de- 
clining so  much,  that,  in  the  year  before  our  visit, 
we  had  scarcely  1000  more  than  Prussia.  The 
greatest  number  of  British  ships  that  ever  passed 
in  one  year  was  in  1823^  when  5186  paid  the 
Sound  dues ;  in  1833  this  number  had  sunk  to 
3195.  A  comparison  of  either  of  these  num- 
bers, however,  with  that  of  1692  will  fill  us  with 
surprise^  for  in  it  only  050  English  ships  paid 
duty  here.  The  proportion  of  Russia  has  in- 
creased most  wonderfully :  ten  years  ago  she  sent 
only  420  ships  in  one  year,  but  even  in  1832 
they  had  risen  as  high  as  2483 1 1 

British  merchants  themselves  are  partly  to 
blame  for  this  falling  off  in  our  numbers.  Being 
anxious  to  obtain  early  spring  shipments  fi*om 
Russia  and  all  parts  of  the  Baltic,  they  now  char- 
ter ships  in  the  different  ports  to  bring  over  car- 
goes which  ought,  by  right,  to  be  carried  in  Eng- 
lish bottoms,  and  formerly  were  so  transported. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  fewer  British  ships  are 
now  employed,  from  the  enormous  amount  of  dues 
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charged  on  them  in  all  parts  of  the  Baltic,  com- 
pared with  those  which  foreign  ships  pay  in  Eng- 
land. This,  in  fact,  according  to  the  exceUent 
authorities  with  whom  we  conversed  in  Elsinore, 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of  our  shipping  in 
the  north ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  it  should  have 
had  this  effect,  when  we  find  that  a  Danish  ship 
in  England  pays,  as  was  stated  to  us,  only  51.  of 
dues,  while  an  English  ship  of  the  same  size  at 
Copenhagen,  for  instance,  will  have  25L  to  pay  I 

None  grumble  about  the  dues  so  loudly  as  the 
Americans  ;  but  the  number  of  ships  sent  by  them 
struck  us  as  exceedingly  small,  being  under  200 
annually.  Then*  Baltic  trade,  however,  is  of 
much  greater  value  than  this  small  number  would 
imply,  their  ships  being  all  of  great  size,  and 
carrying  triple  the  value  of  any  others  that  enter 
the  Sound.  Not  many  years  ago  the  United 
States  sent  only  three,  twenty,  and  thirty  vessels 
everY  season. 

Tie  number  of  vessels  hourly  passing  in  the 
summer  months  keeps  Elsinore  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant bustle — in  fact,  of  the  6000  inhabitants,  the 
greater  part  are,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected 
with  the  management,  or  collecting  of  the  dues. 
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The  day  of  our  arrival  here  sixty  vessels  had  been 
cleared  at  the  Custom-house ;  of  these,  sixteen 
were  English,  and  no  other  nation  had  more  than 
four.  This,  however,  is  only  an  ordinary  day's 
work.  The  greatest  number  ever  cleared  in  one 
day  was  567 ;  this  was  early  in  May,  1827,  when 
300  ships  had  cleared  before  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Every  vessel,  of  course,  hoists  her 
flag  to  the  royal  standard  of  Denmark  floating  on 
Cronenborg ;  in  addition  to  this  mark  of  respect, 
merchant  vessels,  when  opposite  the  Castle,  are 
bound,  unless  in  certain  states  of  the  current,  to 
lower  one  of  their  sails  for  five  minutes,  in  further 
homage  to  the  king,  who  is  good  enough  not  to  fire 
on  them  the  guns  kept  in  constant  readiness  for 
the  disrespectlul. 

There  is  good  security,  however,  that  ships  will 
not  pass  without  paying  the  dues ;  for  no  vessel 
is  admitted  to  any  port  of  the  Baltic  until  proof  is 
given  that  all  claims  have  been  satisfied ;  u^,  to 
make  the  precaution  more  efficient,  Elsfl^  is 
considered  the  quarantine  station  for  the  whole  of 
this  sea,  so  that  a  ship  without  Sound  papers 
is  regarded  as  foul,  and,  besides  having  a  heavy 
fine  to  pay,  is  sent  back,  as  was  lately  the  case 
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with  a  Russian  ship,  to  satiiy  all  demands. 
Though  the  Sound  be  only  a  few  miles  wide,  the 
water  is  not  deep  in  every  part.  A  sand-bank 
opposite  the  castle  renders  it  necessary  that  every 
ship  should  take  a  pilot ;  in  which  capacity,  conse- 
quently, a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed. Indeed,  the  navigation  from  this  aU  the 
way  to  England,  is  so  intricate,  that  many  foreign 
vessels  take  a  pilot  the  whole  voyage  to  Liverpool, 
at  an  expense  of  iOL 

The  confusion  and  delay  which  we  should  sup- 
pose likely  to  arise  at  the  Custom-house  in  collect- 
ing the  dues,  are  avoided  almost  entirely  by  the 
system  which  is  followed.      The  captain  himself 
generally  brings  his  papers  for  examination,  which 
is  done  very  quickly ;  and  the  ship  is  then  clearedy 
as  it  is  called,  not  by  the  captain,  but  by  bro- 
kers or  factors,  of  whom  there  are  many  here  of 
high  respectability,  French,  English,  and  others, 
established  expressly  for  these  transactions.     They 
ercMlmd  for  all  their  proceedings  in  large  secu- 
rities to  the  king,  who  is  thus  sure  of  his  money 
at  all  hazards.     By  these,  accordingly,  the  money 
on  each  ship  is  paid,  and  all  the  other  forms  gone 
through,  so  that  the  captain  gets  away  the  moment 
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his  papers  have  been  seen ;  the  factors  drawing  on 
England  for  the  amount  they  have  paid.  In  this 
way  the  ship  scarcely  loses  half  an  hour  altogether. 
The  only  detention  is  in  the  case  of  vessels  arriving 
at  night,  none  being  allowed  to  pass  in  this  month 
later  than  nine  in  the  evening,  nor  earlier  than  two 
in  the  morning.  In  some  states  of  the  wind,  ships 
are  allowed  to  pass  on  without  stopping  at  all,  it 
being  understood  that  the  papers  wiU  be  sent  back 
from  England ;  but  few  avail  themselves  of  this 
licence,  a  fine  of  1/.  being  charged  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  dues. 

Travellers  of  other  days  speak  of  the  bustle  seen 
in  the  streets  of  Elsinore,  from  the  number  of  foreign 
sailors  constantly  rOving  through  them ;  but  now 
the  place  is  very  quiet,  the  captains,  to  prevent 
delay,  seldom  allowing  their  men  to  come  ashore, 
unless  occasionally  to  take  in  vegetables.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  passengers  from  St.  Petersburg 
or  England  to  land  here*"* 

After  instructing  ourselves  in  all  the  particulars 

*  The  greatest  number  of  ships  that  ever  passed  the  Sound  is  said 
to  have  been  in  1837,  when  13,960  were  cleared.  The  number 
which  passed  in  1838,  is  stated  at  13,488  ;  bofh  of  which  years  show 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  since  the  time  of  our  visit. 
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ivhich   our  friends  were  willing  to  communicate 
concerning  the  topic  now  discussed,  we  proceeded 
to  visit  the  different  sights  which  usually  occupy 
the  stranger  in  Elsinore.      First  and  most  inte- 
resting of  these  stands  Cronenborg  Castle,  which, 
of  all  the  Gothic  structures  in  Europe,   except 
Windsor  Castle,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful 
now  left  entire.     Though  of  great  extent,  yet  so 
elegant  are  its  proportions,  that  it  seems  as  light 
and  gracefril  as  a  building  raised  more  for  orna- 
ment than  for  use.     So  far,  however,  from  being 
a  mere  thing  of  show,  it  is  a  strong  and  substan- 
tial fortress,  strengthened  by  all  the  advantages 
that  military  science  can  give  to  a  position  which, 
though  very  low,  is  still  extremely  important  fix>m 
its  sweeping  the  Sound  most  completely,  both  up 
and  down.     The  approach,  therefore,  is  garnished 
with  lunes  and  demi-lunes,  scarps,  ditches,  stock- 
ades— in  short,  all  the  imposing  externals  of  a 
fortress  kept  in  the  highest  order.     On  passing 
the  tremendous  gate,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
middle  of  a  crowd  of  idle  soldiers,  with  grated 
dungeons  on  either  hand,   frt)m  which  convicts 
shut  up  for  the  night  after  a  long  day's  toil,  were 
screaming  fiercely  for  charity  from  the  passengers. 
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Having  traversed  the  spacious  courts,  surrounded 
by  buildings  of  great  height,  and  all  of  solid 
masonry,  we  climbed  the  tower  used  as  a  light- 
house, the  view  from  which  well  rewards  the  labour. 
Still  finer,  however,  is  the  prospect  commanded 
firom  the  broad  roof  of  one  of  the  principal  wings 
of  the  castle,  embracing  a  most  striking  view  of 
Campbell's  "wild  and  Stormy  steep,  Elsinorel" 
with  the  whole  of  its  impressive  neighbourhood. 
However  "stormy^  it  may  be  at  times,  the  sea 
below  was  now  as  calm  as  summer,  while  the  cha- 
racter of  the  shore  is  neither  very  wild,  nor  very 
steep.  There  are  low  rocks  to  the  Copenhagen 
side,  but  to  the  north,  nothing  but  a  dead  flat  is 
seen  stretching  away  in  the  tamest  monotony  far 
out  of  sight.  The  regularity  of  the  fortifications 
at  our  feet  was  very  striking  fi-om  this  position ; 
on  the  sea  side  they  would  appear  to  be  very  strong ; 
the  cannon,  placed  quite  low,  and  sweeping  close  to 
the  water  right  and  left,  stand  so  near  each  other 
that  there  would  appear  to  be  scarcely  room  for 
working  them.  In  keeping  with  this  warlike  dis- 
play, troops  were  at  drill  on  the  meadow  to  the 
north.  But  the  great  charm  of  the  view  lay  in  the 
more  distant  objects.     Nothing  could  be  imagined 
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more  beautiful  than  thia  evening  scene.  The 
sinkmg  sun  which  long  gilded  every  object,  at  last 
withdrew}  but  the  loitering  ships,  and  fading 
islands,  and  winding  shores,  and  golden  douds, 
kept  us  lingering  till  night  had  fallen  on  one  of  the 
fairest  sunset  scenes  that  eye  has  ever  embraced. 

Fart  of  this  castle  formed  the  prison  of  our 
unfortunate  countrywoman,  Queen  Matilda,  whose 
name  occurs  so  often  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
history  of  Denmark  that,  frequently  as  her  story 
has  been  told  by  the  historian,  the  poet,  and  the 
novelist,  we  must  briefly  allude  to  it  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  may  not  have  works  of  reference 
at  command.  She  was  the  grand-daughter  of 
George  II.,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  married 
at  a  very  early  age  to  Christian  VII.,  of  Den- 
mark^ a  wayward  and  imbecile  monarch.  The 
stepmother  of  this  king,  a  woman  without  heart  or 
principle,  being  anxious  to  secure  the  succession  to 
the  throne  for  her  own  son,  employed  every  means 
for  injuring  the  youthful  queen  in  the  cruellest 
manner.  For  this  purpose  she  poisoned  the  ear 
of  the  king  by  whispers  against  his  unsuspecting 
spouse^  charging  her  with  having  been  guilty  of 
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great  crimes  with  the  prime  minister,  Struensee» 
a  German.  On  this  calumnious  representation, 
the  unhappy  Matilda  was  instantly  put  under 
arrest,  and  Struensee,  along  with  Count  Brandt, 
also  inculpated,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where 
the  fear  of  the  rack  made  him  confess,  or  rather 
invent  a  story  which  appeared  to  confirm  all  that 
was  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  injured  mistress.  In 
spite  of  the  promises  of  pardon  which  had  been 
held  out  as  an  inducement  to  make  them  confess, 
Struensee  and  Brandt  were  beheaded  (1772)> 
though  not  one  particle  of  evidence  had  been 
brought  against  them.  Meantime,  the  young 
queen  solicited  a  full  and  public  trial — but  in  vain : 
the  meshes  of  her  enemies  were  too  strongly 
woven  round  her,  and  she  pined  on  in  confinement 
until,  on  the  solicitation  of  her  brother,  Geoige 
III.,  she  was  permitted  to  reture  to  the  Castle  of 
Zell,  in  Hanover,  where  she  died  of  heartbreak 
(I775),  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  Her 
days  were  few  and  full  of  grief.  The  charges 
made  against  her  are  now,  and  were  at  the  time, 
regarded  by  all  impartial  men  as  utterly  false.  It 
is  a  poor  consolation  to  think  that  the  guilty  cause 
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of  her  sorrows  gained  little  but  contempt  by  this 
persecution,  and  that  it  is  Matilda's  son  who  is 
now  king  of  Denmark. 

Does  the  reader  ask  why  we  thus  repeat  a  tale 
which  is  now  as  £uniliar  as  the  legends  of  the 
nursery?  Our  answer  is,  that  the  memory  of 
injustice  should  never  be  allowed  to  die.  To  hold 
it  up  to  detestation  is  all  the  vengeance  which 
posterity  can  inflict  on  those  who  have  gone  to 
their  account.  While  ever  desirous  to  com- 
memorate the  good  deeds  of  the  great,  we  should 
also,  in  fitting  season,  never  suppress  the  censure 
called  for  by  their  bad  actions ;  for  it  is  the  only 
warning  we  can  give  the  living,  that  any  abuse  of 
their  momentary  power  will  be  heavily  visited  on 
their  name  in  all  coming  time. 

Elsinore  is  associated  with  another  name,  that 
interests  every  English  visiter  in  a  yet  higher  de- 
gree than  that  now  mentioned — for  its  neighbour- 
hood contains  the  reputed  tomb  of  Hamlet,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  fitful  life,  as 
well  as  of  his  tragic  end. 

The  castle  we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  is,  by 
some,  given  as  the  scene  of  the  events  which  our 
great  poet  has  turned  to  such  account ;  but,  after 
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duly  examining  the  ground,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  transfer  their  locality  nearer  the  site  of  the  mo- 
dem sea-palace  of  Marienlyst,  which  stands  fiir- 
ther  from  the  shore,  on  a  beautiful  rising  ground, 
less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  castle.  Our  young 
companion,  a  well-educated  Dane  who  kindly  ac- 
companied us  in  our  walks  on  the  evening  of  our 
arrival,  seemed  to  think  us  as  mad  as  Hamlet, 
when  we  inquired  after  a  tomb  of  which  he  had 
never  heard,  and  which  he  assured  us  was  nowhere 
to  be  found ;  but  our  second  excursion,  next  day» 
in  search  of  it,  was  more  successful. 

A  short  walk,  northward  from  the  town,  brings 
you  to  a  low  wooded  height,  separated  by  some 
fields  from  the  beach,  to  which  it  runs  parallel,  as 
for  as  the  eye  can  range.  As  we  took  our  way 
along  this  height,  the  summer  flower  was  so  frdr 
among  the  grass,  and  the  summer  insect  so  busy 
on  the  wing,  that  no  fitter  day  could  have  been 
found  for  visiting  such  a  scene.  The  royal  man- 
sion of  Marienlyst  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  sum- 
mer retreats.  It  has  something  of  an  Italian  look, 
shining  through  its  sheltering  trees^  and  opening 
on  a  sloping  lawn  adorned  with  statues.  The  site 
would  correspond  with  all  that  Shakspeare  demands. 
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It  stands  literally  in  view  of  such  a  height  as 
that  alluded  to  by  Horatio,  when  he  breaks  up  his 
watch  with  Marcellus,  in  the  words — 

— «  Look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill." 

Looking  eastward,  we  find  the  high  hill  realized 
in  the  elevated  line  which  constitutes  the  opposite 
coast  of  Sweden ;  and  many  other  resemblances 
might  be  pointed  out.  Yet,  though  the  situation, 
on  the  whole,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  ancient 
palace^  the  general  air  of  the  place  is  so  modem 
that,  of  ourselves,  we  should  never  have  thought 
of  looking  for  a  tomb  of  the  twelfth  century  in  its 
vicinity;  near  it,  however,  on  the  height  behind, 
among  the  shading  trees,  in  a  corner,  where  two 
walls  meet,  stands  all  that  remains  to  mark  the 
grave  of  Hamlet.  But,  alas  I  sUght,  indeed,  are 
these  relics.  No  wreathed  column — ^no  Runic 
rhyme — not  the  smallest  thing  to  tell  of  a  remote 
age,  lies  here.  The  only  stones  on  the  spot  look  pre- 
cisely like  those  employed  in  some  farmyards  for 
building  ricks  upon.  After  the  most  careful  sur- 
vey, we  found  only  four  of  these  pilasters  of  com- 
mon freestone,  some  of  them  thrown  down,  about 
a  foot  square,  and  little  more  than  twice  as  high. 

s  2 
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On  these  an  inscription-slab  may  have  rested,  but 
if  the  other  parts  of  the  work  were  as  plain  as  what 
i-emains,  he  who  so  beautifully  prayed, 

'*  May  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest  f 

would  seem  to  have  expended  little  in  marking  the 
spot  where  the  earthly  portion  of  his  friend  was  to 
repose ;  for  on  the  stones  there  is  neither  figure 
nor  ornament  of  any  kind.  The  only  thing,  in 
the  way  ^f  inscription,  has  been  lately  scratched 
by  some  youthful  hand — "Here  lies  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark  and  Norway  1"  Yet,  though 
there  are  few  objects  about  the  spot  to  carry  us 
back  to  a  high  antiquity,  we  would  not  willingly 
give  up  the  illusion  that  in  this  arbour  the  high- 
minded  prince  does  indeed  rest. 

'  It  is  always  one  link  more  between  the  world  of 
feet  and  the  world  of  fiction,  to  have  even  these 
plain  stones  to  aid  our  belief;  and  some  counte- 
nance is  given  to  the  tradition,  by  the  fact  that 
the  place  has  long  been  known,  and  still  commonly 
goes,  by  the  name  of  Hamlet's  Garden.  The 
difficulty  we  had  in  discovering  the  spot,  shows 
that,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  the 
prince's  fame  is  not  very  fresh ;  but  the  names  we 
found  written  on  the  stones  prove  that  the  scene 
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id  still'haunted  by  some  pilgrim  feet  from  other 
nations;  and  to  Englishmen,  at  least,  Elsinore 
will  be  classic  ground,  so  long  as  our  language 
shall  endure. 

The  public  cemetery  of  Elsinore,  which  lies  close 
to  the  town,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  enclosure,  with 
an  excess  of  gilding  and  painting  on  the  walls,  but 
elsewhere  adorned  with  great  taste.  Shrubs  and 
flowers  bloom  indiscriminately  over  the  native  and 
the  stranger.  We  found  many  inscriptions  to  our 
hardy  countrymen  who  have  died  in  these  seas, 
and  could  not  repress  that  sadness  of  feeling  which 
most  have  experienced  while  looking  on  the  tomb 
of  a  compatriot  who  has  died  in  a  far  land.  Whe- 
ther in  Italy,  by  the  grave  of  some  scion  of  a  noble 
line,  or  here,  beside  that  of  an  humble  mariner,  we 
have  alike  sympathized  with  him  whose  fate  it  was 
to  close  his  eyes,  a  stranger,  among  strangers. 

We  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  the  principal  church, 
the  altar  of  which  is  so  much  admired  here,  that 
we  should  have  been  accused  of  throwing  a  slight 
upon  the  town  had  we  gone  away  without  seeing 
it.  When  the  screen  that  protects  this  shrine  from 
vulgar  gaze  was  withdrawn,  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
gorgeous  piece  of  gilding  and  carving,  as  lofty  as 
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the  lofty  aisle.  The  church,  externally  very  plain, 
is  highly  interesting  within,  being  adorned  with 
old  pulpits^  old  pictures,  old  tombs,  and  old  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  not  unworthy  of  the  birthplace  of 
Saxo  Grammaticus. 

Of  this  city  We  have  little  ftirther  to  record,  be- 
yond that,  without  visiting  it,  we  should  never  have 
known  what  a  true  Danish  bed  is.  In  place  of 
blankets,  we  slept,  or  rather  groaned,  beneath  a 
mountain  of  hard  feathers,  three  times  as  huge 
and  ten  times  as  heavy  as  a  German  coverlet, 
which  we  once  thought  bad  enough.  In  the 
morning,  every  limb  was  sore  with  the  load.  It 
is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  we  were  con- 
demned to  this  torment  from  the  accidentally 
crowded  state  of  the  hotel  (the  Oresund)^  which, 
being  kept  by  an  Englishman,  is,  in  general,  very 
comfortable. 

When  about  to  embark  in  the  daily  boat  for 
Sweden,  our  luggage  had  to  endure  a  parting 
search,  the  second  since  we  entered  Elsinore,  and 
the  fifth  during  the  few  weeks  we  had  been  in 
these  islands.  In  Prussia,  it  was  just  once  ex- 
amined during  an  eight  months'  residence  and 
wanderings  in  various  parts  of  it.     As  a  general 
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rule,  the  smaller  and  more  insignificant  a  state  is, 
the  mote  trouble  does  it  give  the  traveller.  These 
numerous  searches  are  got  up  to  feed  a  crowd  of 
hungry  oflicers. 

We  must  state,  to  the  credit  of  Denmark,  how- 
ever, that,  though  in  extent  of  territory  and  re- 
venue, and  in  regard  to  such  arrangements  as  that 
now  alluded  to,  it  &llsfar  behind  the  greater  states 
of  £urope,  yet  there  is  no  other  country  we  have  ever 
been  in,  of  which  we  could  say,  that,  during  the 
whole  of  our  stay^  we  saw  neither  a  beggar  nor 
a  cripple  in  any  part  of  it ;  nor  did  we  meet  a 
drunk  person^  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CROSSING  THE   SOUND^    AND    DEBUT   IN    SWEDEN. 

Navigation  of  the  Sound—- Open  boats^Ooast  resembles  that  of 
Ross-shire — Helsingborg — Bold  dragoons — Parade  of  purses- 
Swedish  money — notes,  silver,  && — Best  mode  of  travelling — 
Our  interpreter,  Mr.  Andrew  Berglund--Histoiy  of  a  man  of 
genius — Our  carriages. 

In  spite  of  a  heavy  sea,  the  post-office  boat^ 
from  Elsinore,  took  us  across  the  sound  in  little 
more  than  an  hour. 

The  width  of  this  celebrated  strait,  at  the  nar- 
rowest point,  is  only  about  one  mile  and  a  half ; 
but,  as  the  Swedish  landing-port  stands  a  con- 
siderable way  up  the  channel^  the  distance  to  be 
gone  over  by  the  boat  is  more  than  four  miles. 
The  time  taken  up  in  crossing  varies,  of  course. 
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according  to  the  state  of  the  current  which  con- 
stantly prevails  in  one  direction  or  other— /rom 
the  Baltic  in  general ;  but  when  there  has  been  a 
violent  wind  from  the  North  Sea,  the  waters  are 
so  forcibly  driven  back,  that  there  is  a  strong  cur- 
rent up  the  strait.  It  thus  happens  that  six  hours 
are  often  required  for  the  passage — ^much  longer 
than  can  be  agreeable  in  an  open  craft ;  for,  even 
with  one  of  the  finest  days  that  could  be  desired, 
the  sea  was  breaking  over  us  with  so  little  cere- 
mony, that  cloaks  and  sea-jackets  were  in  great 
request. 

In  fact,  the  navigation  here,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  Baltic,  is  very  precarious ;  yet  one  of  our  men 
said  that,  with  such  a  nutshell  as  that  in  which 
we  crossed,  he  had  made  the  voyage  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  eight  days,  without  once  putting  in,  ex- 
cept at  Dantzic  for  provisions — no  ordinary  enter- 
prise in  a  sea  so  short  and  irregular,  that  the 
Atlantic  itself  is  less  dangerous  to  small  boats, 
its  waves,  though  larger,  being  measured  and 
gradual.  Heedless,  however,  of  the  ducking  we 
were  catching  every  now  and  then,  we  danced 
merrily  along  ;  and,  before  entering,  had  the 
honour  of  hoisting  our  colours  to  a  Swedish  ship- 
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of-war  newly  anchored  in  the  roads.  The  sight 
of  her  filled  us  with  dismay,  as  the  German  news- 
papers bad  just  been  sounding  one  of  their  occa-' 
sional  war-blasts  about  immense  preparations  in 
the  fleet  and  forts  of  Sweden. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Sound  is  very 
like  that  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  Moray  Frith  at 
Fort  George.  To  the  eye,  the  breadth  appears 
the  same ;  the  shore  on  which  the  fort  stands  is 
as  flat  as  that  of  Elsinore ;  and  the  coast  of  Ross- 
shire  opposite,  though  much  superior  in  variety 
and  beauty,  corresponds  in  general  character  with 
that  of  Sweden. 

Helsinoborg,  the  place  where  we  landed,  lies 
snugly  at  the  foot  of  the  naked  ridge  of  reddish 
cliffs,  forming  the  regular  and  lofly  sea-barrier  all 
round  this  part  of  Sweden.  A  massive  tower, 
part  of  an  ancient  cloister,  nods  threateningly  over 
the  neat  houses  and  clean  streets  ;  but  in  a  coun- 
try where  structures  of  stone  are  rare,  it  is  looked 
on  with  such  reverence^  that  the  hand  which 
should  dare  to  touch  it  would  be  deemed  worse 
than  sacrilegious.  The  town  also  glories  in  being 
the  place  where  Bemadotte  first  landed  when 
called  to  the  throne,  which  he    fills   with  such 
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credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  people. 
They  "Still  show  with  pride  the  house  where  he 
lodged  ;  and  his  name,  written  by  him  on  landing, 
with  chalk,  has  been  carefully  chiselled  out  on 
the  pier. 

The  books  ascribe  to  this  place  a  bustling  trade 
and  2000  inhabitants ;  but,  of  trade,  we  saw  no 
symptom — ^not  a  single  ship  in  the  harbour — and 
the  population  cannot  exceed  1500  souls.     We 
marvelled  greatly  that,  of  these,  scarcely  one  was 
on  the  pier  to  grace  our  arrival,  except  mine  host 
of  the  Bear,  and  a  bold  dragoon  stalking  stately 
enough  to  frighten  us  away  from  the  land  he  was 
set  to  g^ard.     These  Swedes  are  a  wise  people, 
keeping  at  home  to  mind  their  own  afiairs :  in  any 
other  country  the   landing-place   would   be    the 
favourite  walk  at  packet-hour,  to  see*  what  novel- 
ties it  might  disembark.     The  landlord's  English 
"  welcome,"  however,  and  the  soldier's  imposing 
appearance,  made  up  for  the  absence  of  their  ne- 
glectful fellow-citizens,      llie  little  trouble  given 
about  passports  and  luggage,  put  us  at  once  into 
good  humour  with  Sweden.     The  search  at  the 
Custom-house,  followed  by  the  usual  hint  from  the 
men  for  "  drink-money,"  was  over  in  a  few  minutes 
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(^a  proof  that  die  Swedes  are  more  civilized 
than  their  mighty  neiglibours  in  Russia,  where, 
in  place  of  minutes,  it  took  us  days  to  get  through 
the  formalities  of  landing). 

Matters  had  gone  so  smoothly,  that  we  began 
to  foi^t  we  were  in  a  new  country ;  but,  on  our 
way  to  the  inn,  we  passed  some  more  of  the  dra- 
goons lounging  about  the  guard-house ;  and  their 
great  height,  huge  jack  boots,  strong  bufls,  braided 
jackets,  handsome  blue  horse-cloaks^  and  heavy 
caps,  soon  reminded  us  that  we  were  in  another 
kingdom.  Their  uniform  is  one  of  the  most 
striking,  and  their  whole  appearance  the  most 
soldier-like  that  can  possibly  be  seen.  There  is 
nothing  of  modem  dandyism  about  them — ^fine 
slashing  fellows,  whose  boots  alone  would  entitle 
them  to  claim  kindred  with  Charles  XII. 

We  were  greatly  puzzled  on  meeting  several 
gentlemen  with  neat  bags,  of  green  leather,  dan- 
gling from  their  neck  or  wrist,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  ladies  carry  clasp  reticules  with  us.  What 
effeminate  wretches !  thought  we ;  but  we  were 
soon  reconciled  to  them,  when  told  that  these 
were  travellers,  and  that  the  obnoxious  ornaments 
were  those  most  necessary  appendages  to  travel- 
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ling — their  purses.  For,  money,  in  this  country, 
being  nearly  all  in  paper,  is  so  bulky  that,  to  make 
a  sum  of  three  or  four  shillings,  you  need  a  whole 
handful  of  greasy,  ragged  notes,  some  of  which 
represent  only  fourpence  sterling.  These  four- 
penny  notes  are  as  large  as  a  10/.  note  with  us, 
and  are  composed  of  a  bit  of  bad  printing,  with  an 
ocean  of  margin  about  it,  on  paper  so  thick  and 
coarse,  that  the  bulk,  without  reckoning  the  filth 
which  paper  of  such  texture  soon  drinks  up,  comes 
to  be  a  serious  evil  to  the  trayeller.  The  notes 
for  a  large  value,  however,  are  very  handsome,  and 
each  diffsrent  value  is  conveniently  distinguished 
by  paper  of  a  different  colour. 

Besides  these  handsome  notes,  there  is  a  new 
coinage  both  of  silver  and  copper,  of  great  beauty. 
Though  it  sounds  contradictory  to  hear  that  a 
country  so  rude  as  Sweden  is  generally  supposed 
to  be,  should  have  the  handsomest  coins  in  Europe; 
and  Tuscany,  the  chosen  seat  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
very  worst }  yet  such  is  the  fact :  the  Grand  Duke's 
paoli  are  the  ugUest,  most  shapeless  things,  pos- 
sible ;  while  the  Swedish  silver  pieces,  and  even 
the  small  copper  coins  of  the  value  of  a  sixth  part 
of  a  skilling,  are  most  beautiful.     But  handsome 
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as  these  coins  are,  the  people  always  prefer  paper, 
from  being  best  acquainted  with  that  tattered  com- 
modity. No  ordinary  pocket-book,  therefore, 
could  carry  even  the  few  pounds  necessary  for  a 
short  journey ;  so  that  when  you  see  a  stage-coach 
empty  itself  here,  forth  comes  each  passenger  with 
what,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  would  be 
called  a  sporran^  of  soft  leather,  as  large  as  a 
letter-bag,  hung  by  a  strap,  on  the  arm,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  sometimes  across  the  breast  or  at 
the  side,  with  an  ostentation  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries, would  scarcely  be  consistent  with  safety. 

So  little  is  known,  in  general,  about  the  way  of 
travelling  in  these  countries,  that  some  account 
must  here  be  given  of  our  arrangements  for  pro- 
secuting the  journey.  Every  member  of  our  party 
had  received  different  counsels  from  his  respective 
friends  about  the  best  way  of  marching  ^'  into  the 
bowels  of  the  land."  Some  advised  us  to  buy  a 
carriage  at  Copenhagen.  Others  recommended 
that  we  should  make  no  arrangement  till  we  landed 
in  Sweden,  when  each  of  us  could  buy  a  small 
carriole,  the  favourite  vehicle  of  the  country,  from 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Helsingborg,  with  whom 
we  found  several  of  them  at  from  4/.  to  6/.  each ; 
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but  we  knew  enough  of  this  kind  of  carriage  to  be 
aware  that,  though  very  pleasant  in  fine  weather, 
it  affords  no  protection  in  case  of  rain.'*'  A  third 
plan  proposed  was  to  trust  to  the  peasants'  cars, 
one  of  which  could  be  hired  for  each  of  us  from 
stage  to  stage,  as  has  been  done  by  several  tra- 
vellers of  late.  But^  to  say  nothing  of  the  chance 
of  not  getting  one  at  all  in  some  places,  this  plan 
was  objectionable  from  the  great  loss  of  time  which 
always  occurs  in  shifting,  where  fresh  vehicles 
are  to  be  procured  at  least  five  or  six  times  a  day, 
as  well  as  from  the  complete  destruction  of  luggage 
by  the  rattling  of  such  machines  on  roads  which 
are  often  none  of  the  smoothest. 

Rejecting,  then,  all  of  these  proposals,  before 
leaving  Copenhagen  we  had  bargained  with  a  person 
who  was  to  act  as  our  dolmeUcher,  or  interpreter, 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  us  with  the  means 
of  conveyance  throughout  the  whole  journey.  All 
who  wish  to  travel  comfortably  will  do  well  to  en- 
gage a  person  of  this  description.  There  are 
several  always  to  be  met  with  in  the  beginning  of 
summer,  both  at  Copenhagen  and  at  Gottenburg ; 

•  For  a  description  of  the  Carriole^  lee  Vol.  |L  (Norway), 
chap.  Yii. 
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among  others,  Riddell^  a  Scotchman,  from  the 
Border,  who  has  been  long  in  the  line,  and  knows 
these  countries  well. 

We  flatter  omrselves,  however,  that  we  were  in 
still  greater  luck  in  meeting  with  the  well-known 
Andrew  Berglund,  who  would  need  a  chapter  to 
himself  before  justice  could  be  done  to  his  multi- 
farious merits.     He  is  a  perfect  Polyglott  of  the 
modem  tongues  ;  besides  his  native  Swedish,  and 
its  allies  the  Norse  and  Danish,  he  speaks  English* 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Russian,  with  all 
the  correctness  requisite  in  his  station.     That  he 
has  many  languages,  however,  is  the  least  of  his 
merits.     For  what  has  he  not  been,  or  what  can  he 
not  do  ?  He  began  the  world  as  a  shoemaker ;  but, 
soon  tiring  of  that  mechanical  pursuit,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  more  varied  life  of  a  pedler, — did  a 
great  deal  of  business  at  the  country  fairs,  and  was 
soon  able  to  establish  himself  as  a  regular  shop- 
keeper.    Here^  however,  his  bounding  spirit  was 
again  ill  at  ease — the  counter  is  a  dull  scene  of 
action  for  a  man  of  genius.     His  ambition  had 
grown  with  his  experience — ^he  must  see  the  world. 
As  the  best  way  of  seeing  it  to  some  purpose,  he 
became  a  travelling  courier,  and  in  that  capacity 
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traversed  Germany  long  enough  to  acquire  the 
language.  He  also  resided  a  considerable  time  in 
Russia,  and  picked  up  a  good  stock  of  a  new 
tongue.  He  next  attached  himself  to  the  English 
minister  at  Stockholm,  and  ultimately  accompanied 
him  to  Turin,  where  he  spent  several  years,  and 
added  a  few  new  languages  to  his  already  pretty 
extensive  store. 

What  more  was  wanting  to  complete  Mr.  Berg- 
lund's  schooling  ?     Nothing  but  a  residence  in 
London,  which  all  illustrious  men  reckon  among 
the  essentials  of  a  finished  education.     This  point 
also  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish,  by  visiting  our 
foggy  metropolis  in  the  train  of  Count  Ugglas ;  on 
which  occasion  he  took  a  degree  in  the  purest  cock- 
ney that  ever  flourished  in  Piccadilly.     Wearied, 
however,  of  diplomatic  service,  and  thinking  that  it 
was  now  time  to  retire  on  his  various  accomplish- 
ments, he,  at  last,  commenced  the  life  of  a  DoU 
metscher,  accompanying  Englishmen,   and  other 
foreigners,  on  their  journeys  through  Scandinavia 
— a  profession  for  which  he  is  eminently  qualified, 
not  only  by  his  knowledge  of  so  many  languages, 
but  also  by  his  steadiness,  honesty,  ingenuity,  and 
perseveraBce.     Somebody  speaks  of  having  heard 
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a  French  waiter  express  regret  that  "  the  higher 
branches  of  his  education  had  been  neglected/'  and 
our  friend  might  probably  make  the  same  complaint; 
but,  however  limited  his  literary  and  philosophical 
acquirements  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  man 
more   thoroughly  grounded  in   all  the  practical 
sciences.     There  is  nothing  which  he  cannot  turn 
his  hand  to ;  from  tossing  a  pancake  to  bushing 
a  broken-down  wheels  or  mending  a  boot,  all  comes 
alike  to  him.     He  is  the  best  driver  in  Sweden ; 
the  best  disciplinarian,  too,  for  keeping  the  owners 
of  the  horses  in  awe  when  they  begin  to  be  trouble- 
some ;  and,  above  all,  the  best  hand  at  providing 
a  dinner,  where  dinner  there  promises  to  be  none. 
He  is  withal  an  agreeable  companion^  obliging  in 
his  manner,   and  respectable  in  his  appearance: 
woe  to  the  lasses  of  Sweden  when  Mr.  Berglund 
sports  his  green  coat,  and  his  glazed  cap  with  the 
gold  band — ^he  has  terrible  thoughts  against  the 
city  which  he  enters  thus  adorned  I 

We  have  been  particular  in  mentioning  our  use- 
ful firiend,  because  he  really  deserves  a  good  word 
from  us,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  best-known  cha- 
racters in  these  regions ;  having  had  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  travellers,  of  the  last  few  years, 
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through  his  hands.  Of  Mr.  Barrow,  in  particular^ 
he  makes  honourable  mention — ^which  he  would  be 
bound  to  do,  were  it  only  in  gratitude  for  the  &r 
Tourable  character  given  of  him  in  **  The  Northern 
Summer/'  a  work  which  he  always  carries  about 
with  him  as  a  certificate,  which  all  Englishmen  can 
appreciate.* 

Having  just  escorted  the  French  Secretary  of 
Legation  from   Stockholm,  he  was  waiting  for  a 
''  chance ''  at  Copenhagen  on  our  arrival  there,  and 
readily  entered  into  an  agreement  to  give  us  the 
use  of  his  two  carriages  as  &r  as  Gottenburg  ;  be- 
yond which,  as  we  could  from  thence  send  our 
luggage  to  wait  us  at  Stockholm,  we  should  travel 
light  weight,  and  so  need  only  a  single  vehicle. 
One  of  these  carriages  was  a  handsome  green 
phaeton,  newly  purchased  in  Denmark ;  the  other 
was  an  antiquated  yellow  barouche,  the  identical 
leathern  convenience  which  Mr.  Barrow  travelled 
in,  and  which,  he  will  be  glad  to  hear,  is  still  lin- 
gering out  its  wayfaring  existence  in  tolerable 
comfort,  notwithstanding  the  ungenerous  reflection 
which  he  casts  upon  it  in  saying  that,  from  its  long 

*  Mr.  Venables,  author  of  the  very  interesting  work»  entitled 
Dameitie  Scenes  m  Russia,  was  also  under  Mr.  Bergluiid's  care. 
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services,  he  was  unable  to  tell  whether  it  was 
worthy  of  the  name  of  carriage.  We  were  to*pay 
a  certain  sum  to  Gottenburg,  and  then  commence 
an  engagement  for  the  joint  services  of  one  of  the 
vehicles  and  its  master ;  he  being  held  to  maintain 
himself  and  the  carriage,  we  to  pay  the  posting, 


*  For  an  explanation  of  the  Potting  Sytiem,  of  the  Forebudp 
or  Courier,  &c.,  see  Chap.  VIL^of  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NIGHT    JOURNEY    THROUGH    SCANIA. 

ChArioteeriDg--Coni-brancly — Appeanooe  of  the  country — Fields 
— FaiTDB — Engelholm — Exile  postmaster — Night  scenes  at  the 
post-houses — Open  doors — Shoots  of  spruce  on  the  floors  — 
Helnutadt — Mountain  scenery— Churchyard  of  the  hamlet — Paul 
Pry— Wooden  house,  three  hundred  years  old— Storks — FaUten- 
berg  —  Angling  —  Good  quarters  —  Hint  to  anglers — Swedish 
salmon — Blackcock — Stockholm  diligence. 

Our  interpreter,  whose  virtues  have  been  duly 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  Sweden  some  time  before  us,  in  order 
to  make  preparations  for  our  journey,  we  were 
able  to  set  forward  soon  after  landing. 

Accordingly,  having  deposited  our  luggage  in 
the  barouche,  (**to  what  vile  uses  must  we  come. 
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Horatio  I'')  and  duly  obtained  a  passport  from  the 
authorities,  permitting  us  to  travel  through  Sweden 
to  Chiistianiay  &c.,  we  took  possession  of  the 
phaeton  towards  evening,y^d  climbed  briskly  up  ^-  -  y/* '  '^ 
the  height,  whence  a  new  kingdom  was  to  open  on  Ju  r»  ^ 
us.  That  no  member  of  our  triumvirate  might^*/'^^/^ 
monopolize  the  pleasure  of  driving — ^for  here  gentle- 
men are  usually  their  own  whips — ^we  had  agreed 
that  the  post  of  honour,  on  the  box  namely,  should 
be  taken  by  each  in  his  turn.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  one's  own  coachman,  the  peasant 
who  comes  with  you  to  take  back  the  horses^  being 
generally  willing  to  drive.  But  it  is  so  rare  to  see 
an  Englishman  allow  himself  to  be  driven,  that,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  very  high  attainments  in  whip- 
craft  which  some  of  our  party  could  boast  of,  we 
resolved  not  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  the  coach-box, 
were  it  only  to  keep  us  from  being  mistaken  for 
Germans,  who  like  better  to  sit  and  smoke^  than 
to  take  the  reins  in  their  hand. 

In  other  days  no  traveller  in  Sweden  set  forth 
without  laying  in  provisions  for  the  journey ;  but, 
now  that  travelling  is  more  frequent,  andpost-houses 
in  consequence  better  provided,  we  trusted  to  what 
might  be  got  by  the  way,  taking  nothing  with  us  but 
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a  few  biscuits,  and  some  corn-brandy,  for  the  men 
intrusted  with  the  horses.  This  brandy  is  clear, 
likewhiskey,  with  something  also  of  its  taste,  but 
not  so  strong ;  it  costs  1^.  3d.  a  bottle. 

The  weather  was  so  fine  that  we  resolved  to 
travel  all  night ;  throughout  the  whole  of  which, 
unless  for  a  very  short  time,  it  was  much  warmer, 
than  we  ever  felt  during  our  night  journeys  at 
the  same  season  in  France.  The  road  is  in  general 
very  good ;  it  is  kept  much  on  the  same  system  as 
those  of  Scotland,  but  is  not  so  wide.  For  a  time 
it  runs  due  north,  high  along  the  sea.  The  country 
at  first  is  very  level,  with  little  wood  in  sight ; 
nearly  all  the  fields  are  laid  out  in  oats ;  this  pro<- 
vince  of  Scania,  being  one  of  the  finest  grain 
districts  in  Sweden.  The  farms  are  divided  with 
much  regularity. 

As  we  advanced,  trees  became  more  numerous } 
we  saw  no  fir,  but  great  abundance  of  birch,  which 
here  is  as  fi^equent  as  the  beech  in  Denmark. 
Gray  stone  fences  appear  in  many  places,  built 
along  the  road,  and  dividing  the  fields.'  Mixed 
flocks  of  sheep  and  black-cattle  are  very  firequent. 
The  country  altogether  has  a  look  of  life  and  in- 
dustry.    The  great  number  of  farm-houses  and 
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villages  scattered  back  from  the  road,  contribute  "n 
much  to  this  impression.     How  unUke  Germany  I  ( 
where  a  lonely  house  is  seldom  seen,  the  country  / 
population  being  nearly  all  congregated  into  their 
miserable  hamlets.     In  fitct,  the  traveller  wearied 
with  the  monotony  of  central  Europe,  will  find  this 
part  of  Sweden  quite  delightful.      Though  the 
scenery  is  neither  bold  nor  romantic,  yet  it  pleases 
by  its  freshness  and  variety.     There  is  something 
in  its  general  appearance  that  puts  us  much  in 
mind  of  the  less  romantic  parts  of  Scotland. 

Night  was  fidling  as  we  entered  the  clean  bridi* 
built  village  of  Engelholm^  a  quiet  place^  with  800 
inhabitants.  We  here  found  a  very  intelligent 
postmaster,  who  with  his  little  skullcap  and  shorn 
lod^s  would  pass  for  a  French  priest.  Being  a 
native  of  Coblentz,  he  speaks  both  French  and 
German  very  fluently,  in  spite  of  a  forty  years'  re- 
sidence in  Sweden.  Like  others  with  whom  we 
had' conversed  since  landing,  he  was  anxious  to 
know  whether  there  was*  really  to  be  a  war.  The 
people  had  all  got  it  into  their  heads  that  hostilities 
were  about  to  commence,  but  they  could  not  very 
well  tell  why ;  at  all  events,  if  England  and 
Russia  should  quurrel,  the  gmeral  wish  was  that 
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Sweden   should  join  with  the   English,  and  not 
with  their  **  worst  enemies,  the  Russians/' 

Our  departure  from  this  peaceful  village  was 
honoured  by  a  martial  blast  from  a  few  hussars, — 
the  fierce  clamour  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  glare  of 
the  well-accoutred  soldier,  in  such  a  retreat  as  this, 
were  more  than  we  had  reckoned  on  in  our  war- 
like reflections.  The  notes,  however,  soon  died 
away  as  we  went  onward^  and  little  else  occurred 
in  our  night  journey  that  could  startle  us. 

From  some  mistake  in  ordering  our  relays,  we 
had  to  wait  long  for  horses,  at  every  post-house  ; 
but  if  these  delays  tried  our  patience  to  its  utmost, 
they  were  of  use  in  making  us  acquainted  with 
the  great  simplicity  of  Swedish  life.  Acts  of 
violence  are  so  rare,  that  even  at  the  most  lonely 
stations^  we  found  both  doors  and  windows  open; 
With  the  exception  of  the  retired  chamber  or  two 
occupied  by  the  family,  every  place  was  patent  to 
everycomer.  We  wentfrx)mroom  toroomwithoutany 
hindrance.  It  never  seems  to  be  suspected  that  one 
could  enter  with  intent  to  steal,  forgenerally,  though 
thedoors  werethusleftopen,  no  member  of  the  family 
was  seen  except  the  yawning  half-dressed  servant- 
girl,  who  would  sometimes  rise  to  hurry  away  a  lad 
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for  the  horses,  and  then,  scarcely  honouring  us  with 
a  word  or  a  glance,  wisely  resume  the  broken 
thread  of  her  dreams  among  the  blankets. 

With  no  other  light  than  that  of  the  sky,  we 
groped  about  for  chair  or  sofa,  as  we  best  might. 
The  rooms  are  both  large  and  lofty,  and  for  the 
most  part  very  clean,  though  after  we  came  on 
about  forty  miles,  there  was  in  all  of  them  a  strong 
resinous  smell,  and  something  soft  scattered  on  the 
floor,  which  puzzled  us  greatly.  When  daylight 
approached,  we  discovered  that  this  smell  pro- 
ceeded from  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots  of  spruce 
or  juniper,  one  or  other  of  which  is  strewed  with 
great  proftision  on  the  bright  wooden  floors  of  al- 
most every  house.  This  odour,  which  seems  to  be 
particularly  gratefiil  to  Swedish  nostrils,  was  at 
first  too  strong  for  us,  but  soon  became  endurable. 
The  people  can  give  no  reason  for  thus  adorning 
their  floors,  except  that  it  is  '*  the  custom  ;'*  and 
at  all  events  it  is  a  better  substitute  for  a  carpet 
than  the  creaking  sand  used  in  some  countries. 
This  fashion  reminded  us  of  a  more  odoriferous 
observance,  not  yet  altogether  discontinued-  in 
the  rural  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  '*  best 
room''   is  often  periumea  with  branches  of  birch 
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or  sweetbriar,  renewed  by  the  tasteful  good-wife, 
who  often  gathers  it  with  her  own  hand,  every 
Saturday  evening. 

At  five  in  the  morning  we  passed  through  Helm- 
stadtj  a  considerable  town,  with  2000  inhabitants  ; 
the  streets  are  very  wide  and  regular,  and  the 
houses  of  great  size. 
\^  The  country  which  for  a  time  had  presented 
many  elevated  ridges,  separated  by  wide  heaths, 
now  became  more  picturesquely  varied.  The 
road  is  lined  by  beautiful  birches  with  cottages 
peeping  through  them,  and  deep  valleys  stretch 
away  on  either  hand  among  the  hills.  Each  moun- 
tain gorge  in  the  distance,  also  presents  some  cot- 
tages sheltered  by  birch.  One  hamlet  (  Qvihille) 
where  we  changed  horses,  recalled  the  scenes  in 
some  of  the  finest  of  our  own  Highland  glens.  The 
church  was  of  course  the  most  conspicuous  struc- 
ture^ and  round  it  rose  the  humble  dwelling  of  the 
clergyman  and  a  few  detached  cottages.  Thick 
groves  of  fruit  trees,  are  scattered  so  abundantly 
between  the  houses,  that  rich  blossoms,  especially 
the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  wild  cherry,  hang  over 
every  roof,  and  give  a  finer  relief  to  the  deep 
woods  of  fir  stretching  away  to  the  broken  moun- 
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tains  behind.  We  could  have  wished  that  the 
snorting  pigs  had  been  less  numerous ;  but  their 
abundance  betokened  thrift,  an  association  which 
seldom  fails  to  render  a  pleasing  scene  still  more 
pleasing. 

So  humble  is  the  churchyard  of  this  hamlet, 
that  scarce  a  grave  is  marked  with  name  or  monu- 
ment of  any  kind,  except  one  which  bears  a  frail 
wooden  stake,  painted  black,  and  surmounted  by  a 
small  triangular  board  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  person  below.  At  the  next  station  (^Slvinge) 
we  saw  a  similar  piece  of  wood,  planted  on  the 
road-side  for  a  different  purpose,  and  with  a  similar 
triangle^  bearingalonger  inscription ;  on  apost  beside 
it  hangs  a  strong  iron-hooped  box,  well  locked ;  all  of 
which  raised  many  conjectures  in  our  party,  till  we 
discovered  that  on  the  triangle  is  painted  a  gen- 
tleman who,  though  somewhat  defaced  by  the  rain, 
is  as  like  Paul  Pry  as  if  Listen  had  copied  this 
very  figure.  With  stooping  back,  white  inexpres- 
sibles, long  black  boots,  and  hat  in  hand,  he  looks 
as  if  just  about  to  say  '*  I  hope  I  don't  intrude,'' 
but  here  speaks  Swedish,  and  prays  you  '<  not  to 
forget  the  poor  wanderer,"  but  charitably  to  drop  a 
mite  into  the  slit  of  the  box,  which  at  a  stated 
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time  will  be  opened  by  the  clergyman,  who  employs 
this  laudable  and  delicate  method  for  raising  some- 
thing for  the  needy  of  his  flock.  If  the  traveller 
sees  few  beggars  whining  round  his  carriage  here, 
he  has  this  contrivance  to  thank  for  the  exemption. 

At  this  same  place  our  attention  was  also  drawn 
to  the  post-house,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  anti- 
quity. It  is  entirely  of  wood,  but  has  been  occu- 
pied 300  years  without  any  repair  except  for 
the  roof.  A  low,  strange  old  place  it  is,  filling  one 
side  of  a  rough  courtyard.  The  lobby  is  paved 
with  huge  stones,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  small 
kitchen  is  so  depressed  that  many  a  stalwart  Swede 
must  have  learnt  to  stoop  in  it ;  in  keeping  with 
the  ancient  simplicity  ¥dth  which  such  a  place  is 
associated,  a  young  woman  was  here  seated  at  the 
thrifty  loom  weaving  cloth  for  the  family.  Out  of 
reverence  to  the  age  of  the  place,  some  storks  have 
had  their  huge  nests  on  the  roof  from  time  imme- 
morial. 

Noon  brought  us  to  Falkenherg^  a  town  situated 
aloQOst  a  mile  from  the  sea  on  a  small  river  much 
resorted  to  by  anglers.  There  may  be  about  600 
inhabitants,  but  both  from  their  own  appearance 
and  that  of  their  houses,  all  of  them  seem  to  be 
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very  poor.  We  were  agreeably  surprised,  how- 
ever,  to  find  very  fair  quarters  at  the  straggling 
post-house  ;  where  with  appetite  sharpened  by  our 
night  journey,  we  devoured  a  greedy  breakfast  of 
coffee,  eggs  by  the  dozen,  beef,  .good  bread,  &c., 
by  way  of  practically  convincing  ourselves  that 
travelling  in  Sweden  is  not  such  absolute  starvation 
as  some  fastidious  travellers  represent. 

With  the  help  of  cruives  above  the  town,  and 
boats  and  nets  nearer  the  sea,  great  quantities  of 
salmon  are  annually  <»ught  here  for  the  Stockholm 
market  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  other  English 
sirs,  who  have  been  on  this  coast  with  their  yachts 
occasi(uially^  within  the  last  few  years,  have  had 
good  employment  with  the  rod ;  but  we  found  that 
it  was  yet  too  early  to  do  much  good :  ten  days 
later^^about  the  middle^ofjune,  there  ought  to  be 
first-rate  sport  in  the  fine  pools  near  the  bridge. 
With  tackle  borrowed  fi-om  a  thirsty  personage 
who  lives  by  attending  strangers,  one  of  our  party 
tried  his  luck  in  a  pelting  rain,  but  killed  only  one 
fish.  In  this  Rob  Roy  land,  we  expected  to  be 
permitted  to  give  it  to  our  host,  but  soon  dis- 
covered that  there  are  such  people  as  tacksmen 
even  here.     The  captor,  however,  is  allowed  part 
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of  his  prize,  and  doubtless  the  guide  never  fails  to 
claim  it — viz.,  a  pound  out  of  each  fish  he  kUls,  or 
the  value  of  the  said  pound,  estimated  this  year  at 
16  skillings,  or  about  6^d.  of  our  money ;  so  that 
considering  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money 
in  the  two  countries,  salmon  is  comparatively  as 
dear  in  Sweden  as  in  England :  at  Stockholm  of 
course  it  brings  a  higher  price  than  in  villages. 
V  That  we  thought  the  salmon  of  excellent  quality 
our  performance  at  dinner  amply  testified ;  it  is 
red  and  firm,  exceedingly  like  the  salmon  of  the 
Spey  and  Findhom,  which  are  nearly  opposite 
Falkenberg,  and  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
soft  flabby  fish  of  the  Loire  or  the  Rhone.  So 
little  are  they  accustomed  to  boil  salmon  here  that 
we  had  to  send  the  cuts  back  to  the  kitchen  three 
different  times  before  they  were  eatable.  When 
a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the 
Swedes  we  were  not  surprised  at  this,  for  it  turned 
out  that  they  eat  aU  their  salmon  raw,  in  thin 
slices  like  bacon ;  and  very  good  we  found  it. 

The  landlord  had  provided  another  Scandinavian 
dainty  for  us — blackcock.  This  game  is  so  abund- 
ant here  that  a  man  who  brought  in  three  fine 
birds,  the  produce  of  a  short  range  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  told  us  he  can  seldom  get  more  than 
9d.  for  each  head. 

Acting  on  the  rule  of  speaking,  when  in  a' 
strange  country,  with  all  who  will  speak  with  us, 
we  were  just  entering  on  a  learned  colloquy  with 
this  worthy  on  the  subject  of  game,  when — ^rare 
sound  in  Sweden — the  blast  of  a  coach-horn  inter- 
rupted our  conference.  It  was  the  diligence  from 
Stockholm,  which  dashed  up  with  four  horses 
abreast,  and  disgorged  a  file  of  hungry  passengers, 
looking  as  solemn  as  judges,  as  they  marched 
slowly  in  to  attack  the  soup,  all  with  their  mys- 
terious money-bags  dangling  about,  all  in  those 
flat  glazed  caps  that  are  universal  here,  and  most 
of  them  wearing  those  fustian  blouses  (smock- 
frocks)  which  are  so  generally  used  to  protect  from 
the  dust  all  over  the  continent 
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CHAPTER  III. 

COAST-SKETCHES  ON    THE   CATTEGAT. 

Moorland  sceDery  >—  Magpies  —  Warburg  —  People  in  church — 
Kongsbacka  —  Fair  equestrian  —  Shores  of  the  Cattegat  — 
Smuggling  —  Execution  —  Gottenburo  —  Its  Italian  aspect — 
Inns— Trade — Portei^— Style  of  living  at — Ramble  among  its 
rocks — Resemblance  to  sceneiy  of  other  parts  of  Europe. 

After  passing  Falkenberg,  the  scenery  becomes 
very  dreary.  The  coast  at  first  is  bleak  and 
sandy ;  while,  on  the  road^  leading  near  it,  little  is 
seen  but  poor  huts,  occupied  by  poor  people,  with 
only  an  occasional  patch  of  cultivation  by  the 
road-side.  Gray  rocks  or  gray  moors  cover  the 
rest  of  the  country,  with  here  and  there  an  ill-built 
dyke   stretching  away  across  the  hills,  none   of 
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^hich  are  very  lofty.      The  magpie  must  be  in 
great  fevour ;    by  many  of  the  houses  we  saw  a 
nest,  with  eggs  or  young,  in  a  willow  hedge  or 
stunted  apple-tree — ^for  other  trees  are  scarcely  to  ( 
be  seen — so  near  the  ground  that  a  child  might 
rob  it.     The  hooded  crow  is  also  in  great  abund-  > 
ance.     In  fact,  no  kind  of  vermin  seems  to  be 
disturbed,  so  that  we  did  nof  wonder  to  see  scarcely  ^ 
a  single  wing  of  game  in  a  whole  day's  journey. 

Warburg  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  town 
we  had  yet  seen  in  Sweden.  The  streets,  very 
spacious  and  well-paved,  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles ;  and  the  houses,  all  of  two  stories,  display 
a  great  profusion  of  fine  wide  windows.  There 
is  a  kind  of  fortification  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  a 
short  distance  fix)m  the  town  ;  we  did  not  visit  it, 
but  were  given  to  understand  that  it  is  of  little 
importance. 

The  congregation  in  church  here,  on  the  sab- 
bath, was  most  numerous  and  devout;  the  men 
and  women  were  strictly  separated  from  each 
other,  one  side  of  the  wide  passage,  fit)m  the  door 
to  the  altar,  being  set  apart  for  the  former,  and  the 
other  for  ladies.  The  aged  clergyman  spoke  with 
great  fervour  \  his  sermon  sounded  exceedingly  like 
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a  Gaelic  one.  On  leaving  the  pulpit,  he  approached 
the  altar,  and  delivered  a  most  impressive  prayer ; 
at  least  so  it  must  have  been,  judging  by  the 
breathless  attention  with  which  it  was  followed  by 
his  hearers.  The  organ  was  played  with  consider- 
able effect,  especially  during  the  concluding  an- 
them, which  would  have  been  still  finer  had  not  too 
many  of  the  young  people  joined  with  more  fervour 
than  taste. 

The  country  still  continues  dull,  until  we  reach 
the  crowded  and  confiised  village  of  Kongsbacka, 
near  which  the  fields  assume  a  very  smart  appear- 
ance.    In  a  narrow  pass  beyond  this,  we  were 
startled  by  the    apparition  oLa   young  lady  on 
horseback — her  blue  riding-bawl    told  us  what 
her  features  soon  confirmed,  that  she  was  not  a 
Swede,  and  accordingly  we  had  not  proceeded  fer 
till  we  came  on  a  large  and  thriving  manu&ctory, 
the  property  of  an  Englishman,  whose  handsome 
residence  stands  quite  near. 
^      The  road  now  runs  close  by  the  sea,  on  a  fiat 
;   beach  as  smooth  as  a  bowling-green,  where  the 
\  surf  breaks  within  two  yards  of  the  wheel.     It  is 
I  a  varied  and  beautifid  path,  now  following  the 
rounded  bays,  and  anon  cutting  across  the  neck 
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of  some  fantastic  promontory  that  shoots  far  into 
the  Cattegat.     Each  distant  height  above  the  sea  ( 
is  adorned  with  birch ;  and  little  islands  are  seen 
floating  in  the  glassy  waves  between.     Hamlets   \ 
are  visible  out  on   some  far  points,   once  great  / 
haunts  of  smuggling,  with  which  the  whole  coast 
was  infested,  till  now  that  guards  are  thickly  sta-  . 
tioned  up  and  down. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  road  which  the  supersti- 
tious still  pass  with  trembling.  High  above,  at 
the  base  of  a  yet  higher  cliffy  rising  white  and 
bleak  firom  the  mountain  through  which  the  road 
is  cut,  stand  the  wasted  fragments  of  some  posts 
which,  until  lately^  displayed  a  ghastly  array  of 
human  limbs — the  remains  of  some  men  who  were 
executed  here  several  years  since.  The  punishment 
of  death  is  not  often  resorted  to  in  Sweden,  but  when 
an  execution  does  take  place,  the  gibbet  is  always 
erected  on  the  most  impressive  spot  that  can  be 
found  near  the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  where  people 
are  often  passing ;  for  they  still  continue  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  allowing  the  bodies  to  hang  till 
the  birds  and  the  elements  leave  nothing  but  the 
naked  bones  to  scare  the  humblb  wayfarer,  as 
he  hears  them  rattle  in  the  winter  blast.     Some  of 
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the  bones  are  still  visible  at  this  place,  scattered 
about  on  the  grass  just  as  they  happened  to  fall 
from  each  other. 
^J^      We   soon  after  entered  Gottenburg,  or,   as 
e  Swedes  call  it,  Gotheborg,  a  city  of  such  size 
id  importance,  that  it  is  considered  the  second  in 
^  kingdom.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  western  capital  of 
7eden>  with  a  bishop,  a  military  governor,  a  gar- 
ion,  a  custom-house  at  the  gate,  25,000  inha- 
tants,  and  a  very  active  commerce.     This  city 
stands  in  a  wide  hollow,  edged  by  strange  volcanic- 
looking  hills  of  bare  rock  (gneiss),  with  a  wide 
arm  of  the  sea  spreading  up  to  receive  the  waters 
of  the  Gotha-Elf,  which  issues  far  above  from  Lake 
Venem ;  by  means  of  the  canal,  at  the  Falls,  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  lake,  a  water  communi- 
cation has  been  completed  all  the  way  across  the 
country  to  Stockholm. 

The  entrance  to  Gottenburg,  from  the  south, 
is  extremely  fine ;  the  slope  of  the  hill  along  which 
the  road  winds,  is  covered  with  houses  whose 
■  shaded  gardens  spread  beautifully  up  the  height 
\  behind,  while  in  fi-ont  are  long  terraces,  and 
/  neatly-clipped  arbour-walks,  all  mingling  so  richly 
\    among  large  trees  of  southern  foliage  that  Italian 
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travellers  have  been  struck  with  the  not  distant 
resemblance  which  this  approach  bears  to  some 
scenes  in  their  own  fair  land.  An  observance, 
very  characteristic  of  Italy,  was  also  enforced  at 
the  gates,  where  the  Custom-house  officers  ac- 
cepted a  bribe  for  letting  us  pass  without  ^- 
specting  our  luggage ;  the  very  touch  of  ^ 
Customs'  uniform  seems  to  make  men  dishonest  in 
every  country. 

You  enter  the  city  by  a  good  bridge,  and,  on 
advancing,  the  lofty  flat-roofed  houses,  all  built  of 
stone,  or  of  well-stuccoed  brick, — the  wide  streets, 
regularly  paved,  but  without  foot-walks — the  deep 
canals,  with  which  the  place  abounds,  displaying 
rows  of  trees  on  either  bank — all  help  to  keep 
up  the  illusion  that  you  can  scarcely  be  in  the 
far  north.  The  **  signs ''  of  the  shops  struck  us 
as  very  tasteful ;  they  consist  merely  of  a  small 
metal  shield  (nailed  to  the  side  of  the  door),  not 
much  larger  than  the  hand,  on  which  the  name 
and  trade  is  written.quite  as  effectually,  though 
much  more  modestly,  wb  on  the  staring  sign-boards 
of  other  cities. 

There  are  several  hotels  in  the  place,  of  which 
TodPs  is  considered  the  best,  but  being  unable  to 
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obtain  admission  to  it,  all  the  rooms  being  occu* 
pied,  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Ootha  Cellar^ 
a  kind  of  half-inn  half  private  house,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  this  country,  where  so  few  travel  that 
regular  hotels  could  not  be  supported.  In  such 
cases,  dinner,  &c.  is  provided  from  an  eating-house. 
Waiters  are  unknown :  all  over  Sweden,  women 
are  the  only  attendants  at  inns. 

That  the  commerce  of  the  place  is  very  consi- 
derable, is  at  once  seen  by  the  number  of  ships 
lying  in  the  harbour  close  behind  the  town  ;  and 
that  most  of  these  belong  to  England,  would  be 
evident,  were  it  only  from  the  number  of  taverns 
displaying  the  words  **  Ship,  "  Ocean,"  "  For- 
tune,'' *'  English  House,''  or  some  other  Britannic 
inscription,  which  occur  at  every  step,  in  the 
street  leading  along  Ihe  bay.  Our  tars  have  pro- 
bably discovered  that  there  is  excellent  porter 
made  here,  at  an  extensive  brewery  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  Scotchman ;  it  is  more  like  London 
)  porter  than  any  thmg  ever  made  under  that  name 
[  out  of  England.  Considerable  quantities  of  it  are 
exported  to  Russia.  Here  are  also  some  manufacto- 
ries of  cottons,  tobacco,  sugar-refining,  &c.,  but  all 
on  a  very  limited  scale.   The  principal  exports  con- 
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sist  of  the  Btsfle  commodities  of  Sweden,  such  as 
iron,  timber,  tar,  pitchy  &c«  The  post-office  ar- 
rangements afford  proof  of  the  primitive  ways  of 
Sweden.  Letters  are  not  sent  round  to  people ; 
but  the  address  of  each,  as  it  arrives,  is  added  to  a 
list  in  the  post-office  lobby,  where,  if  you  expect  a 
letter,  you  must  go  and  search  for  your  name, 
should  you  be  lucky  enough  to  get  near  it  for  the 
crowd. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  easy  circum-  ^^ 
stances,  and  lead  a  very  social  and  happy  life. 
The  standard  of  education  and  manners  being 
highly  respectable,  there  is  both  intelligence  and 
elegance  in  every  circle  of  the  better  classes. 

The  greatest  attractions  of  Gottenburg,  however, 
He  in  its  scenery ;  accordingly,  after  delivering  our 
letters  to  some  of  the  citizens,  Mr.  Carnegie,  &c., 
we  made  an  excursion  among  the  broken  heights 
that  shelter  the  city  to  the  south-west,  among 
which  we  spent*  a  great  part  of  the  second  day, 
sending  many  a  good  wish  across  the  waves,  to  the 
fertile  and  friendly  shores  of  Moray,  to  which 
we  were  now  directly  opposite ;  Gottenburg  being 
in  N.  latitude  57°  42',  while  the  county  of  Mo- 
ray extends  from  57°  to  58^  N.  lat. 
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The  rocks  and  flowers  of  these  quiet  glens  pre- 
sent rich   treasures    to    the    naturalist,   and   the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  will  find  views  of  singular 
beauty  from   many  of  the  heights.     Masses  of 
naked  rock  mingle  strangely  with  gardens  and  vil- 
las that  look  the  very  abodes  of  peace ;   while,  in 
some  places,  lofty  peaks  are  seen  sheltering  ham- 
lets  of  red-tiled  houses,  creeping  almost  out  of 
sight  up  some  grassy  retreat  fringed  with  trees. 
All  this  cannot  be  in  Sweden  K    The  thoughts  are 
\  irresistibly  carried   to  other  lands.     Where  then 
/  are  the  vines  ?     They  alone  are  wanting  to  make 
(^  this  a  southern  scene.     But  there  is  yon  broad 
;    plain,   circled  by  wild  hills — there  is  the  noble 
•  river,  with  that  bend  so  like  the  Rhine,  only  there 
are  ships,   with  their  beautiful  sails,  larger  than 
'    those  which  the  castles  of  the  Rhine  look  down 
\  upon ; — far  out  is  the   flowing  sea,   with  rocks, 
I  islands,   headlands,  in  dazzling  variety ;   and,  be- 
[  yond  the  river,  there  opens,  among  the  grey  moun 
i  tains,  a  valley,  where  all  is  beauty  and  repose.     It 
\  is  neither  Italy,  nor  the  Rhine,  nor  the  Neckar, 
/  that  the  traveller  has  before  him — yet  he  thinks  of 
i  them  all. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  A   MIGHTY   HUNTER. 

Mr.  Lloyd — Bean — HuntiDg — RaTages  by  wild  beasts  amoDg  the 
cattle — ADgling — Large  salmon — Compared  with  some  killed 
in  Scotland— Sporting  lords  in  Sweden — Danger  of  travel- 
ling alone  in  the  north,  and  on  foot — Keep  of  a  horse — Eating- 
powers  of  the  peasantry. 

While  in  Gottenburg  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  in  Sweden 
— ^Mr.  Lloyd,  the  mighty  hunter  of  the  north, 
the  great  enemy  of  the  bear  tribe,  and  author  of  a 
book,  which  needs  no  commendation — ^the  well- 
known  "  Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe.** 
His  place  of  residence  is  about  sixty  miles  up  the 
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country,  near  Lake  Venem  ;  but  he  bad  come  down 
to  look  out  for  a  friend,  Mr.  Dann,  wbo  was  ex- 
pected to  call  witb  bis  yacht,  on  bis  way  to  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  bad  allowed  the  best  season  to  pass. 

Before  seeing  our  frank  countryman,  we  bad 
figured  him  to  ourselves  a  gruff  savage  of  the 
wild,  a  sort  of  man  of  the  woods,  whose  talk  would 
be  solely  of  bears ;  but  we  found  him  as  mild  and 
gentlemanly  in  manners  as  in  appearance,  and  as 
intelligent  on  other  subjects  as  on  bis  daily  sports. 
He  was  in  true  sportsman's  deshabille  with  pis- 
tols, guns,  powder-flasks,  fishing-rods,  English 
newspapers,  &c.,  strewed  about  his  apartment  in 
becoming  confusion.  He  is  a  very  good-looking 
man,  with  a  fine  expressive  face,  and  pale,  but 
healthy  complexion.  He  must  be  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  but  his  thin  high  temples  and 
light  hair  contribute  to  give  him  a  much  more 
youthful  expression.  He  has  been  represented  as 
little,  but,  though  not  heavily  made,  is  really  tall 
and  muscular.  Without  superfluous  flesh  to  weary 
him  in  his  march,  he  looks  just  the  man  to  con- 
tend, untired,  with  the  rough  tenants  of  the  wood 
and  desert  ;  or  rather,  with  his  high  energies, 
physical  and  mental,  his  time  is  thrown  away  in 
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these  occupations — ^he  would  be  the  fittest  person 
that  could  be  found,  to  lead  an  exploring  party,  or 
any  enterprise  where  his  activity  and  vigilance 
would  be  employed  on  worthy  objects.  He  has 
now  been  ten  years  in  Sweden  ;  but  seems,  lat- 
terly, to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  England, 
could  he  dispose  advantageously  of  some  fishings 
which  he  holds  near  the  lake,  partly  on  lease  and 
partly  by  grant.  If  we  mistake  not,  he  is  a  native 
of  Scotland  ;  at  all  events,  he  has  relations  there, 
and  knows  every  moor  firom  Caithness  to  the  Bor- 
der. 

He  is  a  remarkably  acute,  thinking  man.  He 
gets  rapidly  over  his  subjects,  but  seizes  all  the 
striking  and  usefiil  points.  He  converses  freely^ 
but  with  great  modesty,  about  his  own  exploits. 
All  the  world  knows  that  he  is  the  greatest  extir- 
pator of  bears  that  ever  existed,  having  probably 
killed  more  of  them  with  his  own  hand  than  any 
ten  hunters  now  alive.  Nor  are  his  deeds  to  be 
undervalued,  as  mere  idle  amusement ;  in  amusing 
himself^  he  is  conferring  a  great  benefit  on  his 
neighbours,  who  suffer  inconceivable  damage  firom 
the  destruction  of  cattle,  &c.,  by  the  bears.  So 
considerable  are  the  losses  sustained  in  this  way. 
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that  the  Governor  of  Wermeland,  the  province  in 
which  he  resides,  in  a  report  to  government  of 
the  destruction  occasioned  by  bears  and  other  wild 
animals,  states  that  no  less  than  1603  oxen  and 
sheep  had  been  destroyed  within  his  bounds  in  a 
single  year.  Whoever  helps,  therefore,  to  deliver 
the  community  from  such  serious  losses,  is  a  public 
benefactor ;  and  as  such  the  Swedish  government 
regards  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  has  been  honoured  with 
the  personal  attentions  of  the  king,  and  holds  some 
honorary  situation  from  his  majesty. 

Though  his  book  is  written  in  the  most  unpre- 
tending style,  we  had,  to  tell  the  truth,  some 
suspicion  that  the  facts  might  be  exaggerated: 
after  seeing  the  author,  we  acknowledge  having 
done  him  injustice.  He  is  one  of  the  most  truth- 
ful men  we  ever  met.  We  had  seen  various  state- 
ments in  recent  German  papers  of  the  unusual 
number  of  bears  he  had  been  killing  the  previous 
winter ;  but  they  were  all  underrated :  he  actually 
killed  thirteen  of  these  monsters  in  the  snow 
months  of  1835-6.  Wolves,  though  extremely 
numerous,  he  does  not  hunt ;  they  never  attack 
men,  but  are  very  destructive  to  the  flocks  of  all 
descriptions,  both  in  summer  and  winter. 
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Short  as  our  intercourse  with  the  peasants  had 
been,  we  remarked  that  they  all  look  on  our  coun« 
tryman  as  a  kind  of  hero — a  second  Hercules. 
Wondrous  are  the  tales  told  by  the  winter-hearth 
of  his  courage  and  his  long  wanderings  in  the 
forest,  without  companion,  without  shelter,  without 
covering,  and — what  to  them  is  most  marvellous 
of  all — without  food.  They  cannot  imagine  how  a 
human  being  should  be  able  to  live  as  they  see  him 
do  when  in  their  excursions  together,  on  only  one 
meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  nor  have  they  any 
wish  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  would 
make  it  desirable  to  be  able  to  imitate  another 
quality  which  he  is  said  to  possess,  that  of  having 
the  power  to  take  enough  of  food  at  once  to 
support  him  for  several  days. 

The  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  peasants 
is  so  great  that,  though  he  lately  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  shoot  one  of  their  number,  their 
devotion  to  him  continues,  unimpaired.  The 
person  in  question  was  a  poor  huntsman,  whom 
he  mistook  for  a  bear.  We  forgot  to  mention 
the  subject  to  himself,  but  understand  that 
there  was  no  man  in  the  neighbourhood  for  whom 

VOL.  I.  *  X 
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he  had^  a  greater  regard  ;  they  had  been 
brother-sportsmen  for  many  a  day,  and  on  all 
occasions  such  steady  friends  that  nothing  could 
grieve  him  more  than  the  sad  accident,  which  arose 
from  his  having  gone  out  in  a  dress  which  Mr. 
Lloy4  had  often  warned  him  to  lay  aside  as  likely 
to  lead  to  some  fatal  mistake.  A  trial  of  course 
followed,  but  the  acquittal  was  speedy  and  honour- 
able. He  has  provided  for  the  poor  widow  and 
her  family. 

_V  Angling  is  not  his  sport ;  but  he  knows  every 
stream  in  the  land.  The  salmon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  home,  as  to  size,  beat  those  of 
Scotland  completely ;  he  told  us  of  some  being 
killed  weighing  near  70  lb. !  while  the  largest  we 
have  known  to  be  recently  killed  in  Scotland  was 
one  caught  in  the  Spey,  about  four  miles  from  the 
sea,  in  1833,  which  though  it  weighed  only  42  lb. 
was  large  enough  to  feast  a  Highland  chief  and  all 
the  leading  men  of  his  clan. 

That  in  bygone  days,  however,  Scotland  could 
have  challenged  even  the  proudest  of  Swedish 
rivers,  is  proved  by  the  tradition  of  a  patriarchal 
salmon,  killed  in  the  North  Esk,  and  which  is  said 
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to  have  weighed  68  lb.  An  outline  of  this  goodly 
fish,  at  its  full  size,  is  still  preserved  by  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  at  Caraldstone  House. 

The  waters  near  Lake  Venem  are  in  general  too 
deep  forfly.  Fishing  from  a  boat  with  bait,  is  the  best 
sport  there,  and  it  may  be  had  good  as  early  as^April 
and  May.  In  other  parts  of  Sweden,  little  is  to 
be  done  before  June.  Falkenberg,  and.  the  streams 
in  that  quarter,  he  considers  as  affording  decidedly 
the  best  angling  in  Sweden ;  though  no  professed 
brother  of  the  line,  he  has  himself  hooked  there  as 
many  as  eighteen  in  one  day,  and  killed  ten. 
There  are  also  good  streams  further  down,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Helmstadt. 

From  his  experience  in  every  matter  connected 
with  the  sports  of  the  north,  Mr.  Lloyd  is  a  great 
authority  with  all  our  young  noblemen  who  can  afford 
to  gratify  their  sporting  tastes  by  a  trip  to  Sweden. 
Indeed  his  book  has  made  it  fashionable  with  them 
to  visit  this  country.  Among  his  recent  guests,  we 
heard  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  as  well  as  Lord  John 
Scott,  who  had  promised  to  revisit  him,  in  the 
hope  of  witnessing  a  Beor-skoUf  for  so  the  Swedes 
term  a  grand  hunt,  at  which  the  whole  country 
turns  out  against  the  common  enetny. 

X  2 
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No  man  being  better  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sources and  prospects  of  Sweden^  we  were  anxious 
to  know  his  opinion  of  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  and  were  glad  to  learn  firom  him,  that  on 
the  whole  it  may  be  regarded  as  improving  very 
rapidly.  The  peasants  have  taxes  to  pay,  but  are 
not  oppressed  by  them.  Farmers  can  afford  to  lend 
their  horses  to  travellers  for  little,  because  money 
goes  far,  and  horse-keep  is  so  cheap,  that  one  may 
be  maintained  for  Jburpence  a  day  I     The  time 

(was  when  they  were  compelled  to  give  their  horses 
to  travellers  and  got  nothing  for  them :  this  was 
(  when  few  travellers  crossed  the  Sound.  Travelling 
\  in  Sweden  without  a  native  servant,  he  considers  as 
/  next  to  impossible ;  even  when  he  has  the  language, 
(  s.  gentleman,  alone,  is  little  thought  of;  the  people 
/  in  some  places  would  absolutely  refuse  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  him.  As  to  making  the  journey 
an  foot,  which  we  were  told  some  Englishmen  had 
attempted,  it  is  something  so  unheard  of,  that  there 
is  every  chance  of  the  pedestrian  being  mobbed  by 
the  wondering  natives.  In  Norway,  this  way  of 
exploring  the  country  is  not  so  unusual.  He  re- 
presents the  lower  classes  as  most  tremendous 
eaters ;  having  broken  up  his  establishment  for  a 
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time,  just  befere  our  arrival,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  residence,  he  had  boarded  some  servants 
with  a  neighbouring  farmer,  the  whole  of  whose 
family  sit  down  to  five  regular  meals  each  day. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THINGS   WHICH   MOST    STRUCK    US   ON   FIRST 
ENTERING    SWEDEN. 

Contrast  between  Sweden  and  Denmark — Lively  aspect  of  the 
country— Appearance  and  dress  of  the  people— Drinking  — 
Rough  habits— Resemblance  to  the  Scotch— Country  beaux — 
Marriage  parties — Women  —  Drams  before  dinner — Beds — 
Locks — Stoves — Houses  in  the  country — in  towns — Windows 
— Gates 'on  the  roads — Milestones — Country  churches — Huge 
copper  coins  of  old. 

Before  leaving  Gottenburg,  we  shall  enumerate 
a  few  general  facts  which  had  struck  us  since  we 
entered  Sweden — some  of  them  sufficiently  frivol- 
ous perhaps,  but  still  worth  preserving,  as  it  is 
often  by  trifles  that  a  correct  idea  of  a  country  is 
best  imparted  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it  j 
and  it  is  only  during  the  first  few  days  of  a  stran- 
ger's visit  that  such  things  strike  him  at  all.     By 
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constaDtly  presenting  themselves  to  those  on  the 
spot,  even  important  distinctions  so  soon  cease  to 
be  novelties  that,  unless  noted  at  the  moment,  they 
will  never  be  noted  at  all. 

Both  men  and  things  have  a  freer  look  than  in  ^ 
Denmark.     There  is  not  so  much  uniformity  visi-  ; 
ble  in  the  one,  nor  so  much  of  the  cramp  in  the  ) 
other.     The  very  face  of  the  country  has  a  fresher  \ 
and  more  varied  smile ;  every  thing  is  not  so  like  / 
its  neighbour,  and  every  man  does  not  do  as  every  \ 
other  does.     The  houses  and  villages  have  a  less 
decayed  look.     The  men  are  taller.     The  women 
also  are  more  masculine ;  in  place  of  the  small^  well- 
moulded  forms  of  Zealand,  you  here  find  the  ma- 
jority tall  and  slender.     From  round  faces,  you  at  / 
once  come  amongst  long,  but  not  unhandsome  fea- 
tures, which,  however,  seldom  show  the  fine  com-( 
plexions  of  the  Danish  fair.      Dark  hair  is  very 
common. 

The  women  of  the  lower  class  dress  precisely . 
like  those  of  Scotland,  except  that  they  generally 
wear  a  kerchief  tied  loosely  on  the  head,  which, 
with  us,  is  seldom  seen,  except  in  the  harvest-field. 
Straw  bonnets  are  rare  ;  such  as  we  have  seen  are 
ugly>  old-fashioned  mopsters.     Of  course  we  here 
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allude  only  to  the  lower  class ;  women  of  the  bet- 
ter classes  now  dress  the  same  all  over  Europe* 
New  fashions  probably  need  a  couple  of  years  to 
complete  the  tour  of  the  continent ;  but,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  modes  of  Paris  may  be 
found  in  every  drawing-room  from  Iceland  to 
Sicily. 

In  one  serious  respect,  the  Swedes  contrast 
unfavourably  with  the  Danes — they  are  evidently 
much  more  addicted  to  hard  drinking.  The  corn- 
brandy  is  too  abundant.  We  had  not  travelled 
far,  till  we  saw  several  drunk  men  j — and  of  one 
person,  with  whom  we  had  some  dealings^  as  well 
as  of  his  son,  we  were  told  that,  for  weeks  to- 
gether, they  are  as  drunk  as  we  saw  them — ^that 
is,  throughout  the  whole  season  when  employed 
by  travellers.  The  plan  with  many  of  the  lower 
classes,  is  to  riot  as  long  as  they  have  any  thing 
to  spend,  and  then  live  in  misery  all  the  rest  of 
the  year.  This  pernicious  habit  leads  them  into 
the  constant  fights  and  quarrels  which  stamp  the 
people  of  this  coast — ^for  the  charge  does  not  extend 
to  the  whole  of  Sweden — ^with  the  character  of  ex- 
treme fierceness.  "  They  are  nothing  but  savage 
sea-robbers,"  said  our  interpreter,  in  his  rather 
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uncourteous  English,  when  heated  by  squabbles 
about  getting  horses  to  our  carriages. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  that  this  fierceness  appears.  Most  of 
them  are  very  polite  to  strangers.  Every  one 
takes  off  his  hat  as  we  approach,  with  a  friendly 
got  dagf  "  good  day  ;**  a  civility  which  soon  dis- 
appears in  a  country  where  travellers  -are  more 
frequent. 

The  men  generally  dress  like  the  farming  classes  ^ 

in  Scotland — a  country  which,  it  will  be  thought,  / 
we  are  mentioning  too  often ;  but  it  is  really  the  j 
only  one  that  can  be  referred  to,  for  no  one  would  \ 
ever  think  of  comparing  the  Swedes,  or  Sweden,  I 
to  the  English,  or  England,  more  than  he  would 
of  calling  them  like  the  French  and  France,  or  ^ 
Germans  and  Germany.     Plain  homespun  is  the 
most  frequent  wear.     You  are  never  shocked  by 
rags,  nor  filth :  in  fact,  they  ought  to  be  character- 
ized as  a  cleanly,  and  clean-looking  people.     The 
boys,  in  particular,  have  this  appearance ;  they 
are  often  dressed  in  tartan,  but,  with  all  our  Scot- 
tish predilections^    we  cannot   praise    the   dress 
which  many  of  them  wear — an  ill-made  kind  of 
loose  surtout,  of  striped  stuff,  imitated  afiier  some 
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glaring  pattern  of  a  heathenish  tartan,  borrowed 
probably  from  Germany,  where  they  make  such 
tartans  as  would  drive  a  Highlander  mad. 

The  country  beaux,  whom  we  saw  in  their  best 
on  Sunday,  are  perfect  pictures  in  their  way  :  the 
highest  pitch  of  dandyism  seems,  with  them,  to 
consist  in  sporting  a  short  jacket  of  blue  cloth,  or 
brown  corduroy,  adorned  with  rows  of  shining 
buttons  in  front.  The  most  preposterous  of  these  rus- 
tic exquisites — tall,  bony  feUows — ^have  the  skurts 
of  this  jacket  wellnigh  up  between  the  shoulders. 
Some  wear  a  reddish  tartan  stuff,  of  wool ;  jacket, 
waistcoat,  and  trousers  all  of  the  same — ^most 
flaming  to  behold,  and  much  gayer  than  the  dress 
of  the  fair  friends  they  were  escorting,  especially 
when  these  showy  garments  were  set  off  with  a 
large  bunch  of  flowers  in  the  hand,  or  on  the 
breast,  which  most  of  the  young  fellows  displayed 
with  conscious  killingness.  In  addition  to  the 
flowers  in  the  hand,  the  baptism  and  wedding 
guests  had  also  a  large  flower  in  the  hat.  Sunday 
would  seem  to  be  a  great  day  for  these  ceremonies ; 
early  in  the  morning,  many  parties,  either  escort- 
ing a  bridal  pair^  or  accompanying  an  infant  to  the 
fount,  were  in  motion  near  Warburg,  on  their  way 
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to  the  church  of  their  respective  parishes.  The 
mother,  with  the  child,  are  driven  in  a  small 
country  gig. 

What  struck  us  much  was  the  sombre  dress  of 
the  young  women.  Many,  even  those  who  were 
going  to  a  marriage,  were  in  black,  like  funeral 
attendants.  They  looked  very  clean,  however, 
with  white,  well-bleached,  handkerchief  over  the 
hair,  the  triangular  comer  falling  loose  behind, 
similar  napkins  on  the  breast  and  shoulders,  and 
large  snowy  aprons  down  to  the  ankles.  Nearly 
every  one  had  her  New  Testament  neatly  folded 
in  a  white  pocket-handkerchief,  as  she  went  se- 
dately to  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  at  more  than 
one  window  in  the  evening,  we  saw  the  "  big  ha* 
bible''  open  before  some  member  of  the  family 
engaged  in  reading  to  those  about  him. 

The  old  Scottish  fashion  of  taking  spirits  before 
sitting  down  to  breakfast  is  here  universal,  not 
only  before  that  meal,  but  as  a  prelude  to  every 
other.  And  a  liberal  use  the  Swedes  make  of  it, 
each  person  filling  for  himself  a  large  rummer- 
glass  more  than  half  full,  and  swallowing  it  like 
water.  Even  for  foreigners  at  the  inns,  the  dram- 
bottle  is  usually  displayed  i  in  private  houses,  it 
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is  placed  on  a  sideboard,  which  is  well  garnished 
with  biscuits,  shreds  of  raw  herring,  horseradish, 
cheese,  and  other  light  delicacies  to  which  the 
guests,  standing  round  in  a  circle,  help  them- 
selves very  abundantly,  by  way  of  giving  them  an 
appetite  for  dinner,  to  which  they  never  fail  to  do 
ample  justice. 
^     The  Swedish  beds  are  excellent,  the  blankets 

i  being  of  reasonable  lightness,  and  the  sheets  as 
fresh  as  the  daisies  they  have  been  bleached  upon. 
There  is  too  much  glare,  however,  in  the  eyes 
all  night ;  for  though,  at  this  season,  it  is  never 
quite  dark,  window-shutters  seem  to  be  unknown, 
and .  there  is  seldom  even  a  curtain  to  soften  the 
light.  Strong  optics  they  must  have,  these 
Swedes,  to  stand  a  blaze  which  would  weaken 
any  ordinary  power  of  vision.  In  fact,  the 
Swedes  seem  to  have  a  great  affection  for  uncur- 
tained windows.  All  within  their  houses  is  re- 
vealed to  the  passer-by ;  and  the  traveller  occa^ 
sionally  sees  such  doings  over  the  way  that,  in 
room  of  all  this  glare  of  light,  he  is  strongly  in- 
clined to  recommend  a  sixpenny  worth  of  decency. 
Locks,  as  already  hinted,  are  almost  unknown ; 
any  we  have  seen  appear  to  enjoy  complete  sine- 
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cures.  The  fasbion  seems  to  be  to  leave  doors 
open  at  all .  hours ;  if  you  make  a  mistake,  and 
tumble  into  the  wrong  bedroom,  the  disturbed 
party  just  yawns  you  out  again,  and  never  a  word 
is  said. 

There  are  none  of  what  we  call  fireplaces  to  be  . 
seen  here.  The  chief  rooms  are  heated  by  close 
stoves,  made  of  glazed  yellow  tiles  adorned  with  a 
pattern  of  blue  flowers.  In  shape  and  size  many 
of  these  stoves  are  not  unlike  a  cottage  piano ;  they  \ 
generally  stand  against  the  wall,  not  in  the  Q 
middle  of  the  room  as  in  France.  Having  never 
had  occasion  for  a  fire  all  the  time  we  were  in 
Sweden,  we  cannot  speak  of  their  effiscts  fit)m 
personal  experience,  but  we  were  told  that  they 
give  a  great  deal  of  heat ;  and,  at  all  events,  they 
look  better  than  the  huge  black  structures  of  Ger- 
many. The  Danish  ones  are  the  neatest  of  all ; 
they  are  in  the  shape  of  small  pyramids  with  a 
slender  top. 

In  a  country  of  rocks  oue  is  surprised  to  see  all  ^^ 
the  houses  of  wood.     This  material  is  not  only  / 
cheaper,   but   also  more  comfortable  than  stone ;  ) 
such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Swedes,  who  main-  )  ^ 
tain  that  a  wooden  house  is  cooler  in  summer  and  | 
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warmer  in  winter,  than  one  of  any  other  substance ; 
for  wood,  being  a  non-conductor,  does  not  let  heat 
in  during  summer,  and,  on  the  same  principle, 
does  not  let  it  out  in  winter,  so  that,  once  heated, 
your  room  is  always  warm.  In  the  country,  the 
houses  are  plain  sensible  structures,  of  square  logs, 
without  the  carving,  or  countless  projections,  of 
the  wooden  houses  of  Switzerland.  Here,  how- 
ever, a  farmer's  place  is  not  such  a  tame  paral- 
lelogram affair  as  in  Denmark :  the  house  of  the 
&mily  generally  stands  by  itself, — a  goodly  two- 
storied  building,  with  tiled  roof, — ^its  dependencies, 
roofed  as  often  with  thatch  as  with  tiles,  are  scattered 
about  where  they  please.  Most  of  these  rural 
mansions  are  painted  of  a  dull  red  colour  ;  unless 
the  evening  sun  be  glancing  from  the  windows, 
which  are  large  and  numerous,  they  have  seldom  a 
lively  look.  In  towns,  however,  it  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent affair ;  places  of  any  pretension  have  all  the 
houses  more  ostentatiously,  but  never  gaudily, 
painted ;  yellow,  or  bluish-white,  are  the  favourite 
colours.  They  look  remarkably  well,  being  ge- 
nerally of  two  stories.  Nor  is  the  glass  spared  in 
these  more  than  in  the  farmers'  houses :  it  is  not 
lavished  as  in  the  towns  of  Holland  or  in  Ham- 
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burg,  where  you  have  the  whole  side  of  a  house 
bespattered  with  little  windows  of  small  panes ; 
here  the  windows  are  less  numerous^  but  so  large 
and  handsome  that  they  give  a  respectable  air  to 
every  mansion. 

The  Swede,  as  a  general  rule,  seems  to  like  two. 
good  things  in  his  house — plenty  of  space  and 
plenty  of  light ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  third 
luxury  more  valuable  than  all — great  cleanliness. 
For  though  the  step  sounds  hollow  on  the  long  un- 
carpeted  floors,  they  have  the  merit  of  being  always 
scrupulously  white.  A  tall  man  will  seldom  break 
his  head  at  the  threshold,  nor  is  there  any  danger 
of  his  brushing  the  ceUing  with  his  hat,  should  he 
be  uncivil  enough  to  keep  it  on  after,  entering. 
Most  houses  have  a  stone  basement  rising  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  wooden  part  is 
above  the  damp.  Almost  every  entrance-door, 
therefore,  in  town  or  country,  has  steps  up  to  it — 
not  dirty  crumbling  steps,  but  broad  handsome 
ones,  which  give  a  stately  finish  to  the  whole 
structure.  They  have  not  yet  learned  to  put  a  plot 
of  flowers  at  each  side. 

The  great  variety  of  new  and  interesting  objects 
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always  presenting  themselves,  make  travelling'  in 
Sweden  extremely  pleasant.  The  enjoyment  is 
heightened  by  the  goodness  of  the  roads,  which 
have  another  high  recommendation  in  being  free 
from  turnpikes.  Here  are  plenty  of  gates,  how- 
ever; but,  except  for  the  delay  occasioned  by 
them,  they  are  very  harmless.  They  are  merely 
part  of  the  fences  and  boundaries  of  the  different 
farms  to  keep  in  cattle ;  for  the  great  road  may  be 
said  to  run  through  so  many  enclosed  parks.  As,  in 
some  tracts,  gates  occur  every  English  mile,  the 
loss  of  time  in  making  the  servant  dismount  at  all 
of  them  would  be  very  serious  in  a  day's  journey ; 
but,  fortunately,  there  is  often  a  cottage  near,  the 
children  from  which,  or,  perhaps,  from  two  rival 
houses,  run  to  open  the  gate  as  soon  as  a  carriage 
is  seen,  and,  with  outstretched  hands,  try  who 
shall  catch  the  coin  thrown  to  them  as  you  rattle 
through.  It  is  usual  to  carry  a  bag  of  copper  to 
meet  this  just  demand.  The  duty  of  opening  is 
often  discharged  by  some  lone  woman,  who  has 
nothing  else  to  live  by.  These  gates,  the  nuisance 
of  the  traveller,  are  most  welcome  to  the  man  who 
accompanies  the  post-horses :  they  affprd  breathing- 
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time  to  his  cattle,  in  spite  even  of  English  fury. 
For  as  there  are  not  children  at  one  half  of  them, 
he  gets  down  and  opens  them  with  great  delibera- 
tion, and  then  remounts  as  slowly  as  possible — ^all 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  impatient  victim. 
Woe  to  any  luckless  wight — a  young  shepherd,  or 
other  idler — who  should  volunteer  his  services  in 
opening  a  gate  too  quickly  j  a  sound  thrashing  is 
sure  to  be  his  reward,  if  the  ScJmtzbonde  catch  him 
as  he  comes  back. 

The  milestones  are  such  odd  structures  that,  at 
first,  none  of  us  could  guess  their  object.  A  couple 
of  yards  off  the  road  you  see  a  shapeless  heap  of 
masonry,  not  less  than  eight  feet  long  and  three 
high,  with  a  long  rough  stone,  or  slate,  planted  in 
the  middle  of  it.  Inquire  after  the  purpose  of 
these  oft-recurring  cairns,  and  you  will  learn  that 
on  the  moss-covered  stone  of  the  centre  is  marked 
the  mile  (seven  English  ones),  half  mile,  or  quarter, 
of  these  long  Swedish  measures.  So  indistinct  is 
the  writing,  however,  that  you  cannot  decipher  it 
without  dismounting,  and  even  then  it  often  proves 
as  puzzling  as  the  scratches  on  a  Runic  monu- 
ment, which  the  whole  contrivance  very  closely 
resembles. 

VOL.    I.  Y 
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The  road  is  frequently  enlivened  by  the  country 
churches,  which,  if  not  very  handsome,  are  always 
very  conspicuous,  whether  near  or  in  the  distance. 
Spires  are  not  so  frequent  as  square  towers^  ge- 
nerally composed  of  four  or  five  stories  diminishing 
stepwise.  A  church  built  of  stone  is  scarcely  to 
be  seen  in  the  whole  country ;  these  red  planks 
have  a  cold  poor  look  in  edifices  where  we  expect 
solidity  at  least,  if  not  elegance. 

Nothing  surprises  the  stranger,  on  first  landing 
from  Denmark,  more  tban  the  difierence  between 
the  copper  coins  of  the  two  countries.    This  metal 
is  of  such  small  value  here,  compared  with  what  it 
bears  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sound,  that  nobody 
will  exchange  a  Danish  piece,  except  as  a  favour. 
l^  Thus,  when  you  present  a  Swede  with  (me  of  the 
j  marks  formerly   mentioned,  which  is   about  the 
[  size  of  a  halQ)enny,  he  gives  you  in  return  at  least 
\  eight  or  ten  pieces,  each  larger  than  the  original. 
The  time  was  effeaa,  and  it  is  not  very  long  past, 
when  copper  was  so  little  esteemed  here,  or  money 
so  scarce,  that  the  coin  of  sixteen  skillings  (about 
eightpence    English)   was   a  great  square  lump, 
larger  and  much  heavier  than   a  brick.     These 
/  monster-coins  are  still  preserved  as  curiosities  in 
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museums ;  and,  in  some  of  the  farmers'  houses^  ^ 
thrifty  dames  employ  them  at  the  kitchen  hearth  ( 
for  setting  the  tea-kettle  on.  We  saw  one  eight  ( 
inches  long,  six  broad,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  ( 
thick  I     A  light  and  pleasant  pocket-companion  I     ^ 


Y  2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW   TO    SPEAK   SWEDISH. 

Advantages  of  application— Hint  to  travdlera — Comforts  of  being  a 
Scotchman — The  three  most  useful  words  in  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage— ^Waiting-maidfl— Effects  of  a  compliment  —  Courtesy 
good  policy — Specimens  of  a  travellei's  Swedish. 

Before  venturing  to  lead  the  reader  farther  on 
our  journey,  we  must  crave  his  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment while  we  explain  how  we  got  on  -with  the 
people  in  our  all  but  total  ignorance  of  the  Ian- 
giMige. 

Now,  to  our  praise  be  it  stated,  we  got  on 
amazingly.  To  be  sure  our  interpreter,  as  in  duty 
bound,  managed  most  of  our  matters  for  us  without 
the  slightest  interference  on  our  part ;  but,  as  a 
man  cannot  always  have  this  invaluable  official  by 
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his  side,  unless  he  take  the  trouble  of  picking  up 
a  few  words  of  the  language  for  himself,  he  will 
often  be  very  awkwardly  placed.  It  should  also 
be  considered  that  there  is  nothing  pleases  the 
people  of  any  country  more  than  to  see  a  foreigner 
taking  some  pains  to  speak  even  a  little  of  their 
language.  Perhaps  it  amuses  them  to  hear  his 
mistakes^  but  let  that  pass ;  in  general  they  take 
the  attempt  as  a  compliment  to  themselves  and 
their  tongue,  and  will  do  much  more  for  the  man 
who  can  mangle  only  a  Yes  or  a  No  in  their  own 
fashion,  than  for  the  illustrious  and  contemptible 
Smelliungus,  who  sits  in  his  carriage  as  reluctant 
to  soil  his  tongue  with  their  heathenish  dialect,  as 
to  stain  his  glove  with  their  muddy  rope-traces. 

Knowing  all  this  from  early  experience  in  other 
countries,  we  set  to  work  with  the  language  imme- 
diately on  crossing  the  Sound — ^thumbed  over  a 
grammar  which  we  had  bought  at  Berlin,  and  had 
previously  made  some  acquaintance  with — pur- 
chased a  Dialogue  and  Word  Book  at  Gottenburg, 
both  of  which  we  kept  constantly  at  hand  in  the 
carriage — committed  a  few  of  the  more  essential 
words  and  phrases  to  memory;  Grive  Twe,  How 
much  f   Too  much^   Will  you  t  Have  you  f  Can 
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you  f     Take  care  t    Is  this  the  road  to  f    Where 
is  the  innf   Let  us  have  horses  immediately ; 
Breadj    Dinner^    Breakfast^    Knife^     Towels^ 
Water^  &c.^ — ^used  these  phrases  as  often  as  pos- 
sible,  turning  to  our  books  when  we  wanted  a  new 
one — gave  the  people  ibany  a  laugh  at  our  awkward- 
ness— persevered,  however,  and  in  a  short  time 
got  on  so  well,  that  we  should  advise  all  travellers 
to  try  somethmg  of  the  same  plan  in  every  country. 
Even  when  no  lengthened  stay  is  made,  enough  of 
its  language  may  be  picked  up  by  the  wayside,  as 
it  were,  to  procure'you  a  great  deal  of  innocent 
amusement  and  a  great  many  necessary  comforts. 
Store  up,  be  it  only  half-ardozen  words  or  phrases 
every  day,  and  should  your  flight  occupy  no  more 
than  a  few  weeks,  you  will,  at  least,  avoid  the  &te  of 
those  travellers  who,  after  ''doing  their  continent,** 
as  the  phrase  is,  are  put  sadly  to  the  blush  at  home, 
when  their  admiring  friends  drag  them  to  interpret 
for  some  shipwrecked  sailor,  or  other  child  of  mis- 
fortune ;  but  find  that  the  travelled  oracle  cannot 
even  tell  the  nation   the    stranger  belongs    to, 
though,    perhapEf,   he  had  spent  some   hundred 
pounds  in  the  very  country. 

Our  progress  in  Swedish,  if  progress  it  could 
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be  called^  was  much  facilitated  by  its  close  resem-  ^ 
blance  to  the  Scotch.  Many  words  are  precisely  the  / 
same  in  both  languages.  We  wanted  the  classical 
twang  however ;  a  little  of  the  Gaelic  intonation 
would  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  acquiring  the 
pronunciation.  Ladies  of  the  higher  ranks  speak 
with  precisely  that  pleasant  degree  of 

**  The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue," 

with  which  English  is  spoken  by  the  better  classes 
of  Invemesshire.  Even  without  this  however, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  man  who  knows  and 
speaks  the  Scotch  of  any  county,  to  become 
master  of  the  Swedish  in  three  months,  more 
especially  if  he  has  a  little  previous  knowledge  of 
German. 

For  the  benefit  pf  travellers,  however,  who  may  ^ 
not  be  inclined  to  take  even  the  little  trouble  of 
looking  at  grammars  and  dialogue-books,  it  may  be 
well  here  to  impart  a  most  valuable  secret — ^how  to 
travel  through  Sweden  pleasantly,  peaceably,  and 
profitably,  with  only  three  words  of  the  language. 

You  have  been  wandering  perhaps  a  week  or 
two,  and  are  marvelling  that  as  yet  you  have  seen 
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none  of  that  courtesy  among  the  attendants  at  inns, 
for  which  other  travellers  exalt  the  Swedish,  so 
highly.  You  put  on  your  best  smile,  and  make 
signs  the  most  amiable  in  the  world,  but  still  the 
household  divinities  come  and  go,  as  if  they  heard 
you  not.  Dishes,  if  brought  at  all,  are  half  cold, 
and  appear  at  such  distant  intervals,  that  you  begin 
to  rail  against  the  whole  tribe  of  authors,  who 
have  induced  you  to  visit  this  stupid  country.  But 
be  good  enough  to  try  an  experiment,  learn  but 
one  little  ^orA—Jlikka  ;  for  your  especial  benefit, 
it  is  here  written  as  pronounced.  It  means  girl 
Pronounce  this  word  kindly,  along  with  one  of  the 
wasted  smiles  aforesaid,  and  the  leaden  foot  ac-. 
quires  wings,  the  stolid  countenance  brightens. 

Go  a  step  further :  prefix  liUa  io  Jlikka^  that  is, 
say  '^  little  girl^^*  and  you  will  get  the  best  in  the 
house. 

There  is  yet  another  step  to  climb :  to  the  two 
potent  words  already  acquired,  prefix  a  third  still 
more  potent;  call  her  **wackere  lilla  flikka,'' 
" mt/  pretty  little girlj*  and  there  are  no  bounds 
to  her  kindness.  Never  mind,  though  she  be  as 
large  as  the  gable,  and  as  ugly  as  — but  no,  the 
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Swedish  women  are  not  ugly :  they  are  comely, 
honest,  well  behaved  lasses.  And  even  should  the 
handmaiden  in  question  not  be  quite  so  beautifiil, 
nor  so  small  as  the  goddess, 

— — — "  who  lives  in  stone, 
And  fills  the  air  around  with  beauty," 

what  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter?  You  are 
in  too  great  a  hurry  for  your  dinner,  to  wait  till 
you  have  calculated  the  young  lady's  stature,  which 
at  all  events  is  small,  compared  with  the  demands  of 
your  stomach.  Tall  or  short,  therefore,  call  her  still 
by  the  endearing  epithet,  and  you  will  neither  have 
to  wet  your  feet  crossing  the  green,  to  hurry  dinner 
in  the  kitchen,  nor  to  sit  moping  alone  in  the  cheer- 
less desert  of  a  thinly-funiished  room.  Abraca- 
dabra ahracadaJbry  abracadab^  &c.,  never  wrought 
half  such  wonders  as  this  Swedish  incantation. 
For  now  the  best  will  be  brought  you  in  a  trice, 
and  all  the  women  in  the  house  will  find  some  ex- 
cuse for  coming  to  see  the  handsome,  well-bred, 
dear,  delightfiil,  red-cheeked  Englishman,  who  is 
such  a  judge  of  beauty,  and  so  lavish  in  his  praise 
of  it.  Tell  them,  or  try  to  tell  them,  that  you  are 
sorry  that  you  cannot  speak  Swedish  enough  to 
pay  them  all  the  compliments  their  charms  deserve, 
and  your  modesty  is  overwhelmed  with  the  flatter- 
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ing  assurance  <*  Herren  tola  micka  bra  Svenska^^ 
**  Your  worship  speaks  splendid  Swedish,"  or  as  we 
should  say  in  Scotch,  "  verra  braw/'  In  shorty  let 
philosophers  explain  the  magic  power  of  these 
words  on  what  principles  they  may,  with  them  on 
the  lips,  you  may  travel  Sweden  from  end  to  end, 
eating  well  and  lodging  well,  making  friends  wher- 
ever you  come,  and  establishing  a  bright  fame  for 
yourself  as  a  linguist. 

Kind  words  cost  so  little,  that  we  wonder  at 
those  travellers — ^and  to  the  shame  of  our  country, 
the  number  of  them  is  not  small — who  wander  over 
Europe,  acting  as  if  oaths  and  abuse  were  the  best 
passports  to  people's  hearts^  and  a  little  of  their 
wretched  gold,  a  solace  for  all  the  misery  they 
create  among  beings  as  respectable  as  themselves, 
and  endowed  with  feelings  much  finer  than  those 
which  fester  in  the  breasts  of  these  disgraceful  ex- 
ceptions to  the  kindly  character  of  Englishmen. 

To  those  who  have  never  seen  a  Swedish  book, 
the  following  common  phrases,  here  written  nearly 
as  pronounced,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  language : 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  in  Sweden,  as 
well  as  Norway,  the  ^evmsm  tbSLVatttt  is 
still  employed  in   printing  (while,    in  Germany 
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itself,  the  common  Rpmaa  letter  is  now  much  em- 
ployed). One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of ' 
the  Swedish  pronunciation  is  the  sound  of  the  k, 
which,  in  many  instances,  is  pronounced  like  our 
ch  in  churchy  8cc.  Thus,  kyklingj  "  a  chicken,"  i 
is  pronounced  as  if  written  "  chickling  }'*  kyrka^ 
"a  church,**  like  "cAurke;"  Lidkapping,  the 
name  of  a  town,  "  Leetchopping  ;*•  Kyvinga,  the 
name  of  a  place,  ^*  Tshy  vinga,"  &c.  Another  pe- 
culiarity is  the  sound  of  the  a,  which,  when  it  has 
the  round  mark  over  it,  is  pronounced  like  o : 
thus,  Abo  is  pronounced  as  if  written  "Oboj" 
Alandj  as  if  written  "  Oland  ;*'  Winaker^  "Wi- 
noker,*'  &c. 

To  render  some  of  the  following  phrases  intel- 
ligible to  the  reader,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  that, 
in  Swedish,  as  in  the  other  Scandinavian  tongues, 
the  definite  article  is  placed  after  the  noun :  thus, 
jord  signifies  "  earth,**  and  jorden^  "  the  earth  ;** 
which  is  as  if  we  should  say  in  English  "  earth- 
<A^,**  in  place  of  "  the  earth  ;**  larkd^  "  a  lark  j" 
larkan,  "  the  lark,'*  &c. 
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SHORT   SP£CIMSNS   OF 


FAMILIAR    SWEDISH    PHRABB8,  WRITTEN    NEARLY    A8 
PRONGUNCBD. 


Have  the  same  meaning,  and 
almost  the  same  sound,  as  in 
English. 

Giye  me  a  little  more  bread. 

Good  day. 

How  do  you  do? 

Very  well,  I  thank  you. 

M^here  is  he  ? 

Where  is  the  servant? 

Can  we  have  coffee? 

Yery  willingly. 

Bring  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  not  right. 


Go  up  in  ffiia  Rumj 
Kom  lei  ost  go, 

Oifmia  Ufa  mer  Bredy 
Godpag, 
ffuristor  detail^ 
Rett  wolf  jag  tankar. 
What  iBkanf 
Whi^€BBedjenien? 

Mycket  gema, 

Skqffa  ou  Bakfttngm^ 

JRakningen  ar  xcke  riktig. 

Hum  mycket  kotta  9 

Hum  mycket  at  betaUr  f 

Hum  m€Bnga  Panagerare  kar  Ni  9  How  many  passengers  have  you  ? 

Finna*  Fmntimmer  UAand  delta  Are  there  any  ladies  among;it  the 


>  How  much  to  pay  ? 


antalf 
HwUken  timme  $kole  wi  resa  9 
Fr€Bn  whilket  Land  ar  Ni  t 
jMgJisrstor  intet, 
Fcerttor  Ni  mig  wol  9 


number  ? 

At  what  hour  shall  we  sail  ? 

Wliat  country  are  you  from  ? 

I  don't  understand. 

Do  you  understand  me  well  ? 

J'ltf  (pronounced  ia)  kan  intet  tala  (  _ 
^  ^*^  ,  ^  il  can't  speak  Swedbh. 

ovenitca,  < 

Ar  Ni  Frantmanf 

Ja :  Nej  (pronounced  Fa,  Nae\ 

If  ran  hwilken  pravins  ar  Ni  f 


Beter  Nt  till  Petersborg  r 
Tala  Ni  EugeUka? 
Tala  Ni  Tytka,  Fran$kaf 

Kan  Ni  rida  ? 


Are  you  a  Frenchman  ? 

Yes  ;  No. 

From  what  province  are  you  ? 

Are  you  going  to  St.  Petersburg  ? 

Do  you  speak  English  ? 

Do  you  speak  German,  Freuch, 

Can  you  i 
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Har  Ni  Bam  f 

Vahitiade,OTdetf 

Vaa!d€9 

De  €B  Saanduk^ 

Skqffa  o$9  Watiefh 

Straxt!  ttraxt! 

SkaffiCtitraxl, 

Jag  home  itraxt,  or  $nat, 

Herren  tola  mycket  (or  mycka) 

hraSvenika, 
De  a  mycka  bra, 
Har  Ni  Tidningame  f 
Wiil  Ni  subscribera  f 


Have  you  any  children  ? 

What  do  you  call  that? 

What  is  that? 

That  is  a  towel. 

Bring  us  water. 

Quick!  quick  I 

Bring  it  quickly, 

J  come  instantly. 

The  gentleman  speaks  very  fine 

Swedish. 
That  was  very  fine. 
Have  you  any  newspapers  ? 
Will  you  subscrihe  for  one  ? 


^a    0M$   en    Wattenkrus^  en  Bring  us  a  pitcher  of  water,  a 


Twi^aty  en  Serviette^ 
Skaffa  Oft  en  IJtis, 
— —  Popper, 


'Pennor, 
.mack, 
'  Oblater, 
'  rcedi  Lack, 
'  swart  Lack 


basm,  a  napkin. 
Bring  us  a  lig^t. 
Paper. 
Pens. 
Ink. 
Wafer. 
Red  wax. 
Black  wax. 
Give  me  a  penknife. 
To-day,  to-morrow. 


Gif  mig  en  Pennkniff, 

Idag,imorgony 

Kwr  do  Skjuisbonde,  Ni  kommer  ei  Drive  on  Skjutsbonde ;    we  shall 

h<Br0xm»  never  get  out  of  this. 

Si0uUbonde,  hoU,  oppna  toagm-  Stop  driver,  open  the  door  of  the 

doemen,  carriage. 

Na  tool,  mi  reea  wi.  Well  1  Now  let  us  be  off. 

Jagber  ErgifwamiggodaHastar,l  beg   you   will  give  me  good 

horses. 
Go  do  i  Stattet  och  begar  Hattame,Go  to  the  stable  and  ask  for  the 

horses. 
Skfuttbonde,  en  karl  hat  upitiggii  Driver,  a  man  has  j 

po  wagnen. 
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The  numbers  in  Swedish  are  as  follows 


En, 

One. 

Twa  (tvo). 

Two. 

2Vf, 

Three. 

Fyr., 

Four. 

FWiy 

Five. 

Sex, 

Six. 

Sja  (proDouoced  shuj, 

Seven. 

Aita(oito), 

Eight. 

Nio, 

Nine, 

Th, 

Ten. 

Ellofva  ^pronounced  elvaj, 

Eleven. 

Tof^  (pronounced  toU), 

Twelve. 

TVeiton, 

Thirteen. 

^ortan, 

Fourteen. 

FenUon, 

Fifteen. 

Sexton, 

Sixteen. 

Sjutton, 

Seventeen. 

Aderlan, 

Eighteen. 

Niiton, 

Nineteen. 

Tj^ga. 

Twenty. 

Trettio, 

Tnirty. 

Fyratio, 

Forty. 

Femtio, 

Fifty. 

Hundra, 

One  hundred. 

TuMen, 

One  thousand,  &c. 

As  already  hinted,  the  great  secret  of  Swedish 
pronunciation,  is  to  speak  with  a  tremendous 
twang.  To  an  Englishman,  this  at  first  appears 
a  delicacy  of  tongue,  which  to  him,  in  his  barbarism. 
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must  be  utterly  unattainable ;  but  a  little  perse- 
verance brings  even  the  most  hopeless  Oxonian  to 
speak  with  the  pure  brogue  of  a  newly-caught 
Milesian. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  TO  TRAVEL  IN  SWEDEN. 

Account  of  the  posting  system — Expenses  of  travelling  compared 
with  England — Inns — Habits  of  the  farmers*  servants— The 
Sckutxbonde— The  Jbrebud—The  dag-bok — Complaints,  &c. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  taught  the  traveller 
how  to  learn  the  language,  or  rather,  how  to  dis- 
pense with  it, — ^we  must  next  make  him  acquainted 
with  another  important  subject — ^viz.,  how  to  travel 
in  this  country.  In  other  words,  we  shall  now  ex- 
plain the  Posting  System  ;  without  knowing  which, 
he  will  make  but  little  progress.  The  subject  is 
of  importance  to  every  reader,  as  throwing  light 
on   the  circumstances  and  habits  of   the  largest 
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portion  of  the  Swedish  population — the  fanners  and 
their  servants. 

There  are  regular  post-houses  all  over  Sweden, 
at  distances  of  eight,  ten,  and  sometimes  even 
twenty  English  miles  from  each  other  I  In  gene- 
ral, however,  the  postmasters  do  not  themselves 
supply  travellers  with  horses :  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  they  keep  a  few  which  are  called  fast,  or 
hall  horses  (wholes  being  supposed  to  be  always 
at  command  in  the  stable) ;  but  as  these  would 
be  very  inadequate  to  meet  the  constant  demand, 
all  the  fiurmers  round  each  station  are  bound  to 
iumish  horses  when  summoned  in  their  turn  by 
the  postmaster,  who  despatches  a  boy  in  search  of 
a  supply  as  soon  as  demanded ;  these  are  called 
the  reserve  horses*  A  list,  open  to  the  traveller's 
inspection,  is  kept  at  every  station,  with  the 
names  of  the  farmers  belonging  to  it,  and  the 
number  of  horses  each  is  liable  for.  Generally 
speaking,  so  many  farmers  are  bound  for  Monday, 
80  many  for  Tuesday,  &c„  in  such  manner  that 
each  knows  the  days  of  the  week  he  is  most  likely 
to  be  called  on.  As  a  protection  to  himself,  the 
postmaster  keeps  a  list  (the  dag-bok,  or  day- 
book) of  all  travellers  as  they  leave  his  place,  and 
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the  number  of  horses  taken  by  each  :  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  book  is  written  the  number  of 
horses,  hMl  and  reserve^  which  he  is  bound  to 
supply  each  day  ;  and  this  volume  is  of  so  much 
importance,  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  start  from 
the  door  till  he  has  been  presented  with  it  to  write 
his  name  in.  This  is  done  as  a  protection  to  the 
landlord ;  for  when  it  can  be  shown  by  the  book 
that  the  whole  number  of  horses  for  the  day  .have 
been  exhausted  by  previous  departures,  he  is  not 
hound  to  provide  any  more  for  those  that  come 
after.  In  this  case,  however — and  it  does  not 
often  occur — ^he  generally  provides  assistance  from 
others  out  of  turn,  or  supplies  horses  of  his  own 
at  a  higher  rate.  Towards  evening,  when  the 
labours  of  the  field  are  over,  the  farmers  liable  for 
the  night  often  send  their  horses  to  the  post  to 
wait  a  few  hours,  and  take  their  chance  of  any  car- 
riage that  may  come. 
^^^  The  farmer  gets  wonderfully  little  for  all  this 
f  trouble.  He  must  turn  out  at  any  hour  of  day  or 
night,  yet  receives  only  6^(f.  for  each  horse  per 
Swedish  mile^  which  is  equal  to  seven  miles  £ng- 
/  lish.  Postmg,  therefore,  is  here  exceedingly 
^   cheap :  in  what  other  country  can  you  have  a  pair 
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of  horses  seven  miles  for  thirteen-pence,  with  no 
additional  tax,  nor  government  charge  of  any  kindt 
A  little  more  is  paid  on  the  stage  leaving  towns,  be* 
cause  in  these  horses  are  supposed  to  be  always  in 
readiness:  they  are,  therefore,  called /a«< stations. 

The  only  profit  the  postmaster  has,  arises  from 
the  privilege  of  keeping  an  inn.  The  ostler,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  all  the  trouble  of  ordering  the 
horses,  usually  gets  a  small  sum  for  his  pains. 

On  expressing  our  surprise  that  common  work- 
horses, new  from  the  plough,  should  be  fit  for  such 
hard  driving  as  they  often  get  with  travellers,  we 
were  answered  by  the  all-sufficient  reason,  "  The 
beasts  are  accustomed  to  it.**  We  were  even  told 
that  the  farmers  are  glad  of  the  employment,  be- 
cause, however  small  the  payment  may  seem  to 
us,  it  goes  far  with  them,  and  they  have  no  other 
way  of  letting  out  their  horses.  At  idle  seasons, 
in  particular,  the  traveller's  call  is  most  welcome. 
Sometimes  the  owners  themselves  accompany  the 
horses ;  but  the  better  sort  send  a  man  or  lad, 
called  the  Schutzhonde^  **  protection-boy,*'  to  take 
them  home,  to  see  that  they  get  fair  play,  and  to 
bring  back  the  money,  about  which  there  can  be 
no  disputes^  as  the  little  road-book,  with  which 

z2 
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travellers  generally  provide  themselves,  or,  bailing 
it,  the  post-house  list  states  the  miles  and  quarters 
of  each  stage.  This  personage  gets  up  behind 
the  carriage,  or,  if  there  be  not  room  for  him  there, 
takes  a  horse,  and  rides  alongside,  the  traveller 
paying  for  the  additional  nag,  and  a  small  drink- 
penny  to  his  rider.  By  right,  the  schutzbonde 
ought  also  to  be  driver ;  and,  of  late  years,  so 
many  horses  have  been  injured  by  the  furious 
driving  of  the  English,  that  many  of  the  farmers 
must  be  coaxed  before  they  will  allow  any  stranger 
to  take  the  reins. 

The  horses  having  often  to  be  fetched  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  lost 
in  waiting  for  them  when  the  traveller  comes  un« 
announced.  The  way  to  prevent  this  delay  is  to 
send  on  a  messenger,  here  called  the  Fhrehud^  at 
least  eight  or  ten  hours  before  the  time  you  have 
fixed  on  for  setting  out  in  the  morning.  General- 
ly, those  who  intend  starting  at  seven,  send  him 
off  at  nine  the  night  before,  with  a  parcel  of  tick- 
ets QBlled.  Jbrebud-zettely  one  to  be  left  at  eadi 
station  of  next  day's  journey,  telling  the  number 
of  horses  wanted,  and  the  expected  hour  of  arri- 
val at  each  place,  which  the  dolmetscher,  in  whose 
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hands  all  these  arrangements  are  left,  can  calculate 
quite  accurately  from  previous  knowledge  of  the 
roadSf  &c.  In  this  way,  if  no  mistake  has  oc« 
curred,  horses  are  always  found  ready.  The  farm^ 
ers  are  bound  to  wait  one  hour  beyond  the  time 
fixed  in  the  ticket^  without  charging  for  it ;  but, 
when  the  fiill  hour  is  out,  they  charge  sixpence  of 
wait-money  for  each  horse,  and  the  same  for  every 
succeeding  hour  they  may  wait,  up  to  a  certain 
time,  when  they  are  at  liberty  to  go  away,  leaving 
the  postmaster  to  make  the  traveller  pay  for  the 
ost  time  on  his  arrival.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
any  accident  has  been  the  cause  of  delay,  no 
charge  can  be  made :  a  certificate  from  the  first 
postmaster  you  come  to  after  a  break-down,  or 
any  other  misfortune,  or  from  the  people  at  a 
ferry  where  you  have  been  detained,  frees  firom 
all  extra  charge. 

The  comfort  of  travelling,  it  will  be  seen,  de-  . 
pends  entirely  on  the  forelmdi  if  he  loiter  and 
allow  his  employer  to  come  nearly  up  with  him,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  wait  at  the  stations  the  same 
as  if  he  had  never  been  despatched.  As  to  travel- 
ling without  a  forebud,  or  without  sending  on  orders 
in  some  way  or  other,  it  is  quite  impossible :  the 
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forebud  being  only  allowed  the  price  chargeable  for 
one  horsCy  the  saving  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of  one. 
Next  to  having  none  at  all,  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  can  befid  a  Swedish  traveller,  is  to  overtake 
his  own  messenger.  With  every  precaution,  how- 
ever, this  will  sometimes  happen,  it  being  no  un- 
common thing  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when,  with  the  long  day,  you  have  still  several 
stages  to  travel,  to  catch  up  the  tickets  which  you 
despatched  ten  hours  before  you  started.  These 
delays  arise  from  the  variety  of  hands  through 
which  the  tickets  pass  :  generally  the  ostlers 
themselves  act  as  avant-cauriers^  each  riding  on 
from  his  own  place  to  hand  the  remaining  tickets 
to  his  brother  in  office,  who  takes  a  fresh  steed — 
or,  perhaps,  goes  on  foot,  which,  of  course,  occasions 
greater  delay — to  hand  them  to  another,  further  on. 
In  his  way  back,  each  ostler  makes  a  round  to 
the  difierent  farmers  to  summon  their  horses  for 

the  hour  when  they  are  wanted  at  his  own  post 

so  that  with  all  this  marching  and  counter- 
marching no  one  will  wonder  that  great  delays 
occur,  without  reckoning  those  which  arise  from 
the  difficulty  of  rousing  the  messengers  in  the 
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nighty  some  of  whom  also  make  a  rule  of  getting 
drunk  by  the  way,  losing  the  tickets,  &c.  Even 
when  the  farmer  gets  his  summons,  instant  com- 
pliance is  often  impossible :  his  horses  are  in  a  dis- 
tant field,  and  need  time  to  be  fed,  or  grazing  in  a 
distant  wood,  and  cannot  be  caught,  &c.  The 
best  way  of  all,  and  that  most  commonly  adopted 
by  foreigners,  is  to  send  on  a  man  the  whole  day's 
journey,  allowing  him  so  much  for  his  expenses 
back,  and  giving  him  instructions  about  the  places 
you  are  to  dine  or  rest  at 

As  a  check  on  wilful  neglect,  however,  a  book  is 
kept  at  each  station  for  complaints  on  the  post- 
master or  any  other  party  concerned,  in  case  they 
have  failed  to  order  horses,  have  collected  too  few 
of  them,  or  shown  insolence  in  any  way.  These 
books  are  regularly  examined  by  the  governor  of 
the  district  at  a  kind  of  Quarter  Sessions,  when 
the  offending  parties  are  punished  with  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. On  the  other  hand^  the  traveller 
guilty  of  overdriving,  or  any  other  infiingement  of 
the  regulations,  can  be  summarily  complained 
against,  and  detained  by  the  magistrate  till  satisfac- 
tion or  security  has  been  given.  The  most  fire- 
qiient  causes  of  quarrel  are  cruel  treatment  of  the 
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horses,  and  violence  to  the  men  in  charge  of  ihem. 
In  iact,  there  is  great  danger  of  squabbles  with 
the  peasants,  though,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  stran-> 
ger^s  fault  when  these  become  serious,  the  people 
being  by  no  means  disposed  to  make  any  remark 
unless  provoked  by  something  very  much  out  of 
reason.  In  some  provinces  the  posting  rules  are 
much  more  strictly  observed  than  in  others :  for 
instance,  the  law  very  properly  requires  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  in  a  carriage  must  have  a 
certain  number  of  horses — four  people  must  have, 
at  least,  three  horses,  whatever  may  be  the  de- 
scription of  their  vehicle ;  five  people  must  have 
four,  and  so  on  ;  but,  in  some  places,  those  who  do 
not  choose  to  have  more  than  three  horses,  get  rid 
of  the  additional  one  by  paying  a  trifle  to  the 
peasant.  In  short,  as  a  general  rule,  a  small  sum 
to  the  person  in  charge  silences  all  complaints; 
yet,  when  the  schutzbonde  is  a  youngster,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  the  poor  fellow  weeping 
bitterly,  sometimes  out  of  compassion  for  his  over* 
driven  steeds,  but  more  firequently  in  anticipation 
of  the  punishment  awaiting  him  at  home,  when  ha 
brings  back  his  charge  in  bad  condition.  - 
The  legal  rate  of  travelling  is  about  one  Swedish 
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mile  an  hour ;  but  the  horses,  though  neither  very 
large  nor  very  likely,  being  generally  in  good  con- 
dition, accomplish  more  with  ease;  large  horses 
are  seldom  seen,  the  average  size  being  about  four- 
teen hands  high.  They  are  quite  a  different  race 
firom  any  seen  in  our  country^  and,  without  being 
handsome  or  muscular,  combine  qualities  which  fit 
them  for  such  opposite  kinds  of  work  as  would  soon 
kill  heavy  English  horses.  When  the  forebud  has 
done  his  duty,  the  changes  at  the  stations  are  made 
so  quickly  that  one  may  travel  quite  fast  enough  for 
all  ordinary  purposes. 

At  last^  good  reader,  the  way  is  clear  before  us. 
Now,  that  you  possess  all  the  preliminary  informa- 
tion requisite  for  the  traveller  in  Sweden,  we  shall 
at  once  set  forth  **  on  emprise  high,'^  and  seek  no 
more  idle  days  for  prosing  explanations. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FALLS   OF   TROLLHiETTAN. 

Clearness  of  the  nights— Pleasures  of  tiavelling  in  Sweden— Ro- 
mantic yBie  of  the  Gotba—Iii^J?d«i— Forest  scenery— 7M^ 
A«pttim— Lord  F.— The  Falls— The  great  Gotha  *canal— Saw- 
miUsi  &c 

Irm  ^  TroWMUm. 

It  is  now  near  midnight. 

These  Unes  are  traced  within  the  terrible  roar 
of  one  of  the  mightiest  waterfalls  in  the  world. 
On  and  on  it  booms,  a  beautiful  and  soul-stirring 
discord.  Man  has  gone  to  rest,  but  nature  sleeps 
not  i  she  hath  works  and  ends  to  accomplish  which 
permit  not  of  repose.  Still,  therefore,  do  these 
waters  rush ;  still  do  they,  at  this  hour  of  rest, 
shake  the  solid  rocks  that  form  their  path. 

And  yet,  what  perfect  peace  is  there  on  every 
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Other  object  around  I  The  torrent  sounds  louder 
in  the  breathless  calm.  That  gloomy  brow  moves 
not  a  branch  of  its  thousand  trees.  That  ftir 
canopy  of  nighty  hath  not  one  cloud  to  conceal  its 
stars.  That  broad  expanse  of  fathomless  water* 
from  which  the  torrent  is  to  issue,  is  not  rippled 
by  the  slightest  breeze — ^it  lies  as  calm  and  glances 
as  bright  as  the  starry  vault  which  it  throws  back 
so  distinctly.  All  things  seem  hushed  and 
watchM  to  hear  the  thunder  from  the  eddies 
below. 

The  nocturnal  brightness  of  a  northern  summer 
sky  renders  it  almost  possible  to  write  without 
other  aid.  The  taper  is  ineffectual  in  the  mild 
gleam  of  the  heavens.  One  can  scarcely  believe 
that  it  is  not  day.  The  balminess  of  the  air,  too, 
from  the  open  casement,  tempts  to  look  on  the  fair 
objects  without.  How  grand,  how  impressive,  are 
they  all  I  The  emotions  of  such  an  hour  can  die 
but  with  life. 

We  had  been  travelling  since  noon.  Having 
sent  the  heavier  portions  of  our  luggage  across  the 
country,  by  the  canal  steamer,  to  wut  us  at  Stock* 
holm,  we  were  able  to  dispense  with  one  of  the 
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carriages,  and  made  the  whole  of  our  remainiog  tour 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  in  the  "Barrow**  vehicle 
— a  barouche,  namely,  with  good  room  for  two, 
and  a  capital  box-seat  for  the  third  of  our  party, 
whose  turn  it  might  be  to  drive^  and  our  inter- 
preter. Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  the 
/  lively  feelings  with  which  we  travelled  :  the  excel- 
}  lent  weather  and  roads,  the  rapid  pace  at  which  we 
A  were  whirled  along  (but  always  stopping  as  often 
(  and  as  long  as  we  might  feel  inclined  when  any  ob- 
j  ject  of  interest  occurred) — the  beautifiil  and  varying 
/  scenery — and  last,  not  least,  the  inclination  which 
we  had  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  ev^  thing — ^all  combined  to  make  our 
excursion  through  Sweden  more  agreeable  than 
^  any  journey  we  ever  made  in  the  other  parts  of 
(^  Europe.     It  is  but  fair  to  confess  that  the  excite- 
ment of  the  driving,  which  kept  us  from  feeling  the 
dulness  which  creeps  over  the  mind  even  amidst 
the  most  beautiful  scenery,  contributed  much  to 
our  enjoyment.     So  fond  did  we  all  become  of  it 
that  our  dolmetscher  at  last  thought  himself  un- 
justly slighted,  in  being  so  seldom  allowed  to  take 
the  reins  in  his  hand. 
f      Our  road  from  Gottenburg  followed  the  Gotha, 
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up  which  some  ships  were  working  their  way :  it  is  ^ 
one  of  the  calmest  rivers  we  have  seen.  The 
scenery  of  the  valley  which  it  waters  is  very  beau- 
tiful, but  has,  perhaps,  been  fully  as  much  praised 
as  it  deserves.  It  commences  very  impressively 
with  a  fortress,  or  prison,  on  an  insulated  rock, 
near  a  town  which  was  once  entirely  burnt  down 
by  an  accidental  fire,  as  so  many  places  in  Sweden 
have  been.  The  country  shows  abundance  of  red 
cottages,  but  there  is  no  village  until,  thirty-three 
miles  from  Gottenburg,  we  reach  lAUorEdeU 
with  its  restless  saw-mills  rashly  creeping  into  a 
cataract,  powerful  enough  to  overwhelm  them,  and 
a  rustic  inn,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  fall,  where 
we  did  not  &il  to  hold  council  on  the  salmon  of 
the  river. 

Near  this  the  scenery  begins  to  be  really  grand  -^^ 
—the  finest  we  had  seen  from  Helsingborg  was  j 
never  more  than  beautiful.     The  valley  is  closed  ( 
in  by  lofty  mountains,   over  which   are    spread  / 
gloomy  forests  of  trees,  the  growth  of  ages }  the 
pine  is  seen  dipping  its  roots  into  the  stream,  and 
waving  its  branches  on  the  highest  summit.    The 
road  is  beautifully  irregular,  now  sinking  to  the 
level  of  the  river,  and  now  rising  steep  up  the 
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'  mountain-side,  from  whence  the  ships  may  be  seen 
saiKng  cahnly  through  the  trees  far  below.  Occa. 
sionally  a  little  hut  is  perched  far  above  our  path, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  lonely  stroke 
of  the  woodman's  axe,  perhaps  the  faint  bark  of 
his  little  dog,  is  heard — almost  the  only  sounds  of 
life  that  smite  the  ear.  At  some  points,  where 
the  finest  breaks  in  the  scenery  may  be  enjoyed, 
stately  mansions  have  been  built,  around  which 
spread  bright  green  lawns,  sloping  gently  to  the 
river,  and  contrasting  delightfrdly  with  the  sombre 
forests  that  press  upon  them. 

But  we  paused  not  on  any  scene,  however  fair ; 
we  were  hastening  on  to  the  great  Falls,  of  which 
we  had  heard  so  much;  and,  after  travelling 
through  twelve  miles  or  more  of  magnificent 
scenery,  reached  the  excellent  inn  standing  close 
on  the  broad  basin  already  alluded  to,  whose  calm 
and  quiet  aspect  literally  verifies  the 

^  Torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below." 

This  is  the  place  which  formerly  had  the  repu- 
tation of  exhibiting  a  sign  bearing  the  very  grati- 
fying  announcement,  <<  Excellent  bread,  beef,  and 
wine  to  be  had  here — ^provided  you  bring  them 
with  you  ;**  but,  from  our  own  experience,  we  can 
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testify  that  the  humble  cottage  which  this  once 
referred  to  is  now  converted  into  a  good  two-story 
dwellings  where  the  traveller  may  obtain  most  of 
these  good  things,  without  having  had  the  trouble 
of  bringing  them  with  him. 

The  evening  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  whole  season.  When  we  arrived,  the  sun  had 
not  yet  set.  The  quiet  tenants  of  the  few  houses 
near  were  enjoying  the  closing  day  by  their  doors, 
but  neither  loud  word  nor  children's  shout  was  to 
be  heard.  Even  the  sailors  on  board  the  ships, 
floating  beneath  our  windows,  had  suspended  their 
animating  cry.  The  silence  was  at  last  disturbed^ 
however,  in  a  way  which  we  were  scarcely  prepared 
for — ^the  beautiful  air  of  Die  Madchen  von  Deut- 
schland  (**  The  Maidens  of  Germany"),  with  its 
Gennan  words  sung  by  a  tasteful  and  manly  voice, 
seemed  doubly  beautiful  in  this  remote  and  unex« 
pected  spot.  If  we  were  surprised  to  hear  it  at 
all,  our  surprise  was  increased  on  finding  that  it 
came  from  a  party  of  Englishmen — ^Lord  F  "^  "^  * 
and  his  friends — who  had  started  from  Vienna  only 
a  few  weeks  before,  to  make  this  summer  trip  of 
some  thousand  miles.  A  wild  dance,  truly,  do  the 
merry  striuns  of  peace  enable  the  English  to  lead 
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on  the  bosom  of  the  poor  belaboured  contment. 
Now  here,  now  there— one  week  wreathing  the 
soft  measure  among  the  moonlit  groves  of  An- 
dalusia; the  next  footing  it  slowly  across  the 
weary  wastes  of  Lapland. 

Our  first  visit  to  the  Falls  was  in  the  twilight, 
when  their  grandeur  was  heightened  by  the  ob- 
scurity. At  our  next  visit,  the  following  day, 
they  were  lighted  up  by  a  brilliant  sun.  Both 
sights  were  surpassingly  beautiful;  but,  on  the 
second  occasion  in  particular,  so  much  were  we 
delighted  with  the  wild  uproar,  that  we  threw 
ourselves  down  on  the  naked  rocks,  close  by  the 
strongest  of  the  fidls,  and,  with  the  spray  dashing 
over  us,  dreamed  whole  hours  away — a  figdr,  but 
perilous  couch. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  the  scene,  or  omr  emo- 
tions, would  be  vain.  An  ordinary  scene,  or  an 
ordinary  work  of  art,  may  be  described ;  but  nei- 
ther Niagara  nor  the  interior  of  St  Peter^s  have 
ever,  by  words,  been  brought  before  a  reader  in 
such  a  vivid  picture  as  to  enable  him  to  feel  some* 
thing  of  the  emotions  experienced  by  those  who 
are  actually  gazing  on  the  original  And  this  it 
is  which  makes  it  difficult  to  give  any  thing  like  a 
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description  of  the  sublime  scene  here  presented. 
It  were  easy  to  say  that  there  is  a  river  of  tre- 
mendous volume  dashing  from  rock  to  rock,  not 
in  one  fall,  but  a  succession  of  falls — a  broad  bright 
ridge  of  foam  for  more  than  three-ifourths  of  a  mile. 
It  is  not  a  /a//,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  torrent ;  or  rather,  the  best  way  to  describe 
it^  would  be  to  call  it  a  mighty  river  chafing,  with 
deafening  noise,  down  the  side  of  a  mountain,  now  ' 
gushing  in  one  body  over  a  perpendicular  ledge, 
then  breaking  for  a  short  space  through  fragments 
of  rock,  till  it  reaches  another  brink,  and  so  from  i 
fall  to  fall,  till  it  sinks  into  the  valley,  where  it  is,  / 
in  one  moment,  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  never  been  } 
ruffled.  Taken  separately,  none  of  the  falls  is  of/ 
great  height ;  the  largest  is  said  to  fall  sixty  feet,  • 
but  it  does  not  look  so  high :  united^  they  may  ( 
be  about  120  feet  high.  - 

When  we  have  said  this,  however,  we  have  > 
give  no  description:  these  cold  words  impart  not 
one  spark  of  the  overwhelming  emotions  of  the 
spectator,  as  he  hears  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  and 
feels  the  solid  rock  shaking  beneath  him— as  he 
sees  the  waters  now  rushing  with  fury  firom  the 
brink  of  the  ledge,  and  the  next  moment  boiling 
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tumultttously  in  the  vast  whirlpool  at  its 
he  tracks  those  white  and  sportive  masses  of  spray 
flllisg  the  whole  valley,  and  equally  beautiful  whe- 
ther they  rise,  as  when  we  first  saw  them,  like 
vapoury  clouds  in  the  twilight  gloomi  or  sparkle, 
as  when  we  next  beheld  them,  like  drops  of  gold 
in  the  sun.  How  elevating  I  how  sublime  are  the 
feelings  of  the  moments  spent  in  such  a  scene  I 
moments  when  all  other  thoughts  are  swallowed 
up  in  admiration  and  wonder  of  that  omnipotent 
Creator  whose  glory  shines  in  the  torrent,  whose 
Voice  echoes  from  the  rock. 

Many  marvellous  accounts  have  been  given  of 
these  Falls,  but  none  of  them  surpasses  that  of  the 
good  old  credulous  Guthrie,  whose  words  on  this 
subject  are  well  worth  quoting  :-*-«**  A  few  leagues 
from  Gottenburg,'*  says  he,  **  there  is  a  hideous 
precipice,  down  which  a  dreadftil  cataract  of  water 
rushes  with  such  impetuosity  from  the  height  into 
so  deep  a  bed  of  water,  that  large  masts  and  other 
bodies  of  timber  that  are  precipitated  down  it,  ifi^- 
appear,  some  far  half  an  hour,  and  others /or  an 
hour,  before  they  are  recovered:  the  bottom  of 
this  bed  has  never  been  found,  though  sounded  by 
lines  of  several  hundred  JaihomsJ*     ITie  plain 
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English  of  this  is,  that,  though  pieces  of  wood 
certainly  disappear  in  the  eddies,  they  come  to 
the  surface  again  in  a  few  minutes,  a  short  way 
below. 

We  have  said  that  there  are  ships  beside  our^ 

inn :  how  have  they  got  up  ?    It  would  be  a  rough 

navigation  to  face   the  falls.      Follow  the  river 

downwards  a  little  however,  and  you  will  see  the 

path  by  which  they  climb^^it  is  among  the  most 

stupendous  achievements  that  man  ever  undertook. 

Here,  side  by  side  with  one  of  the  greatest  works 

of  Nature^  Art,  her  rival,  has  done  her  utmost  to 

gain  a  share  of  our  admiration.     A  bold  idea  surely 

it  was,  to  think  of  carrying  ships  from  this  low  level 

up  to  the  top  of  such  rocks^  as  those  where  the  fall 

commences — ^yet  this  has  been  achieved  in  the 

oompletest  manner :  vessels  now  pass  every  hour 

by  that  way,  through  the  solid  rock,  rising  step 

above  step,  from  sluice  to  sluice,  and  lock  to  lock, 

with  a  security  and  a  slowness,  which  only  impress 

us  more  with  the  boldness  of  the  contriver*     The 

steepness  of  the  rock  through  which  the  canal  is 

cut,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  within  the 

first  eight  hundred  yards^  there  are  no  fewer  than 

(burteen  locks,  one  foUowing  the  other  so  imme- 
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diately,  that,  standing  below,  you  can  embrace 
nearly  the  whole  at  one  glance — a  huge  breast- 
work of  most  beautiful  masonry,  tier  rising  on  tier, 
like  the  steps  of  a  gigantic  stair.    The  impression 
made  by  this  sight,  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
beauty  of  the  wooded    rocks  and  green   slopes 
protecting  it  on  every  side. 
— ^     We  know  not  of  any  spot  in  the  world  that  pre- 
I  sents  such  an  interesting  combination   as  this — 
I  which  unites  such  a  display  of  Nature's  power  in 
/  the  great  Falls,  and  beside  them,  this  almost  equally 

(wonderful  display  of  human  skill,  triumphing  over 
difficulties,  that  to  most,  would  appear  insurmount- 
able. 
^^  It  had  long  been  an  object  with  the  Swedish 
government,  to  turn  to  some  account  the  fine  line 
of  lakes,  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  yet 
by  various  outlets,  more  or  less  direct,  communi- 
cating also  with  either  coast ;  many  schemes  were 
projected,  but  thesefalls  always  remained  an  immove- 
able barrier,  even  after  means  had  been  devised  for 
overcoming  every  other  impediment.  So  hopeless 
was  the  prospect,  that  at  last,  all  attempts  were 
given  up,  until,  happily,  some  one  suggested  the 
possibility  of  cutting  through  the  rock,  or  at  least. 
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of  making  a  short  sweep  round  the  torrent.  All 
marvelled  when  the  bold  work  was  begun — and 
even  when  far  advanced^  many  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  terminating  it — but  after  years  of  labour, 
and  an  enormous  expenditure,  it  was  successfully 
terminated  in  the  year  1800,  and  has  ever  since 
conferred  immense  benefits  on  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  country,  affording  as  it  does,  a  ready 
outlet  to  the  grain  and  other  produce  of  the  fine 
districts  surrounding  the  lakes.  It  was  an  English 
engineer  (Telford),  who  had  the  honour  of  fur- 
nishing  the  final  plans  for  this  great  undertaking, 
and  it  was  chiefly  under  English  superintendents, 
that  the  work  was  completed. 

Between  the  line  of  the  canal  and  the  falls,  are  ^ 
an  immense  number  of  sawmills,  belonging  to  a  f 
Glasgow  company,  whose  managers  on  the  spot  are  / 
extremely  obliging  to  strangers.     These  structures  | 
are  considered  by  many,  to  spoil  the  effect  of  the  | 
falls,  by  intruding  so   unceremoniously  on  some  i 
of  the  finest  points.  We  found  some  of  them  busily  ^ 
at  work  by  torch-light,  late  at  night :  the  mechani- 
cal arrangements  for  bringing  the  wood  to   the 
saw,  &c.,  simplify  the  labour  so  much,  that  one  man 
and  a  boy  easily  manage  a  couple  of  frames,  with 
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•is  sawi  tub.  There  are  fine  walks  and  seata 
along  the  rocks,  and  towards  the  lower  entranoe  of 
the  eanal,  where  many  ships  are  always  waiting  for 
their  turn  to  enter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ROMANTIC  APPROACH  TO  NORWAY. 

Farm-gates— Whirlpool^LakeVenern^Venenborg— Scathed  trees 
— Mode  of  building — Pleasant  scenery  of  the  lake— Appearance 
of  the  country  peoples-Leather  aprons^Happy  pigs— Uddeyalla 
— Quistrom — A  summer  Tale — Swedish  fare — Cheap  living— 
Mode  of  driving— Precipices — Enclosures— Wolves — Churches 
and  parsonages— ftomantic  diflf^— Inlets  of  the  sea— Favourite 
plant  of  Linnaeus — Hogdal— Peasant's  funeral  in  the  mountains. 

Our  road  from  TrolIhsBttan,  towards  Norway, 
for  a  timei  lay  through  wide  moors  and  silent 
woods.  There  were  at  least  fifty  gates  to  pass 
during  the  first  two  hours'  drive. 

We  soon  came  in  view  of  Lake  Venern,  which 
though  not  quite  five  hundred  miles  long,  as  Acerbi 
states  it  to  be,  is  still,  next  to  Lake  Ladoga,  the 
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largest  of  all  the  inland  seas  of  Europe.  Its  banks 
present  scenery  of  a  very  pleasing  and  beautifiil  eha- 
racter,  though  far  inferior  to  that  of  Switzerland. 

/  Its  noble  outlet,  the  Gotha,  is  worthy  of  draining 
such  a  lake;  it  fumes  along  in  magnificent  fury.^ 
Below  the  bridge  by  which  we  crossed,  the  waters, 
as  if  repenting  to  have  lefl  their  quiet  bed,  pause 
and  turn  back  in  a  fierce  whirlpool  of  immense 
depth.  Near  this,  great  abundance  of  the  large 
salmon  already  mentioned^  are  caught ;  their  qua- 
lity is  far  inferior  to  that  of  salmon  fresh  fix)m  the  sea. 
We  now  passed  Mr.  Lloyd's  dismantled  habita- 
tion, the  country  round  which  is  covered  with  green 
parks,  alternating  with  deep  clumps  of  fir.  A  short 

I  way  beyond,  stands  the  small  town  of  Venersborg, 
whose  streets  were  heaped  with  building  materials, 
of  which  whole  streets  of  new  houses  appeared  to 
be  forming.  Here  and  there  along  the  streets 
rose  the  white  trunks  of  trees,  without  bark  or  leaf 
— ^looking  as  if  scathed  by  lightning :  we  soon 
learnt  that  they  had  been  destroyed  by  a  fire,  in 
which  nearly  the  whole  place  had  been  burnt 
down.  Their  liability  to  take  fire  is  one  of  the 
greatest  objections  to  wooden  houses,  so  universal 
in  Sweden,     Fires  have  become  so  ruinously  fre« 
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quent,  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  smoke  in  the  streets, 
for  fear  of  sparks. 

From  the  specimens  of  their  mode  of  building 
which  we  saw  here,  it  appears  that  the  Swedes 
in  raising  their  houses  do  not  begin  with  the 
foundation  but  with  the  top;  that  is,  they  first 
put  together  the  framework  of  wood  resting  on 
props,  then  fill  up  the  open  space  below  with 
stones  and  lime,  at  their  leisure. 

After  passing  this  place,  the  shores  of  the  lake  - 
are  adorned  by  some  very  handsome  houses,  sur- 
rounded by  flower-plots  and  neat  carriage-drives. 
On  a  green  point  jutting  into  the  water,  a  crowd 
of  white  tents  were  pitched,  part  of  an  encamp- 
ment formed  annually  here.  In  general  the  shores 
of  the  lake  are  exceedingly  beautiful;  the  scenery  is 
so  much  softer  than  that  of  most  other  parts  of 
Sweden,  that  old  authors  abound  with  fabled  ac- 
counts of  its  charms,  and  relate  many  wonderful 
tales  of  its  influence  in  softening  the  minds  of  the 
manliest  visiters,  who  used  to  be  so  much  subdued 
by  the  enervating  pleasures  of  these  regions,  that 
they  became  altogether  unfit  for  the  duties  of  this 
every-day  world.  At  some  places  the  heights  near 
the  shore  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  but  no- 
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where  do  they  reach  the  bold  mountainous  cha* 
racter  of  the  lake  scenery  of  Switzerland/^ 

Our  road  now  diverged  from  the  fair  Venenii 
and  soon  after»  on  getting  again  near  the  sea-coast, 
not  only  the  country  but  the  people  begin  to 
change  greatly  in  appearance.  The  former  be« 
comes  more  wild  and  romantic,  the  latter  are  more 
rude  and  independent.  All  the  men  wear  a  large 
dirty  leathern  apron,  covering  the  whole  front  of 
the  body;  the  lads  and  little  boys  even  have 
this  protection,  which  gives  them  the  look  of  a 
population  of  blacksmiths.  There  being  a  fair 
somewhere  near,  we  had  the  peasants  racing  along 
with  us  in  their  carts  great  part  of  the  way.  They 
look  poor,  but  are  very  happy.  Both  now  and  for 
a  long  way  back,  the  road  near  every  cottage  has 
been  swarming  with  pigs — ^great  bristly-backed 
fellows;  they  scamper  about  in  every  direction, 
the  happiest  and  most  amiable  of  the  swinish  tribe. 
Experience  has  taught  them  to  keep  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Englishman's  whip.  They  often 
wander  so  far  into  the  woods  as  to  be  lost  sight  of 
for  weeks  together,  but  they  always  reappear  at 
their  old  quarters  in  due  time. 

Vddevalkh  with  its  white  tower  and  formal 
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housei,  lies  very  sweetly  among  some  rugged  hills. 
The  lofty  gray  peaks  that  rise  so  bare  above,  make 
the  green  and  fertUe  hollow  in  their  bosom  look 
still  more  delightfiil.  We  heard  of  a  family  from 
Leith  settled  near  thisi  who  live  happily  and 
hospitably  on  a  property  purchased  some  years  ago, 
and  now  farmed  to  great  advantage. 

The  road  soon  after  winds  by  a  gentle  piece  of  v^ — 
water,  whose  shores  afford  one  of  the  prettiest  / 
drives  imaginable :  indeed,  the  whole  of  our  jour-  / 
ney  here,  &voured  as  we  were  with  the  most  spbn*  ) 
did  weather,  was  one  of  the  most  delightftd  that  j 
can  be  imagined.     The  seeming  lakes,  of  which 
we  now  pass  so  many,  are,  in  fact,  arms  of  the 
sea  i  but  we  are  never  within  sight  of  the  sea  itself. 
The  people  on  the  coast  have  the  character  of  being 
very  hardy ;  a  woman  will  accompany  her  husband 
or  father  forty  miles  out  to  sea,  in  search  of  em- 
ployment for  him  as  a  pilot,  and  when  he  has  been 
taken  up  by  a  ship,  she  thinks  nothing  of  steering 
home  the  huge  boat  ahnef  in  the  darkest  night, 
and  through  the  stormiest  sea.    In  fact,  along  the 
whole  coast  both  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  women 
have  lost  nearly  all  the  timidity  and  all  the  gentle- 
ness of  their  sex ;  they  engage  in  the  hardiest 
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toils  as  unremittingly  as  their  husbands,  and,  the 
difference  in  their  dress  not  being  at  first  very 
obvious,  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the 
passing  visiter  from  those  v^ho,  in  other  lands,  per- 
form exclusively  the  more  rugged  tasks. 

Sw      Qustromj  the  small  hamlet  where  we  halted 

for  the  night,  ,is  as  sweet  a  little  scene  as  man 
could  wish  to  dwell  in.     Its  few  houses  occupy  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  a  fresh  valley  enclosed  by 
tremendous  precipices  of  gray  rock.     A  stream  of 
considerable  size  winds  softly  along,  with  branches 
dipping  into  it  from  the  hazel  thickets  that  conceal 
its  margin.     Flowers  of  every  hue  were  springing 
in  rich  profusion  among  the  grass,  and  the  warm 
sun  was  sending  his  beams  through  the  boughs 
that  sheltered  them. 
j       On  strolling  up  the  high  hill  which  rises  beyond 
:  the  bridge,  the  valley,  seen  under  the  balmy  air  of  a 
summer  sunset,  was  exceedingly  beautiful.     From 
this  point  the  little  leafy  islands  floating  on  the 
.  bosom  of  the  river,  present  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  bold  gray  scalps  that  frown  in  envy  above* 
;  The  breath  of  evening  was  so  mild,  the  sky  so 
\  pure,  the  murmur  of  the  bee  and  the  odour  of  the 
^  flower  so  rich, — allaround  combined  so  harmoniously 
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to  heighten  the  charm  of  the  scene^  that  this  ro- 
mantic yale  will  long  dwell  among  the  finest  of 
our  Scandinavian  recollections. 

Though  the  river  is  said  not  to  afford  much  sport 
to  the  angler,  we  have  seen  no  place  where  the 
lover  of  a  beautiful  and  secluded  retirement  could 
spend  a  week  more  happily  than  here,  and  no- 
where will  h^  find  a  fitter  retreat  than  in  the 
widow's  cleanly  cottage  by  the  little  bridge.  The 
hives  and  well-stocked  orchard  by  which  the  mo- 
dest mansion  is  surrounded,  at  once  speak  favour- 
ably for  the  industry  of  the  household,  while  the 
fare  and  general  arrangements  within,  far  surpass 
those  of  most  rustic  inns. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  praise  the  reasonable  terms  /^ 
for  which  we  were  entertained.  In  general,  the 
charges  at  inns  in  Sweden  are  pretty  high — ^not 
as  compared  with  England — ^but  with  the  state- 
ments of  some  travellers  who  represent  this  as  so 
cheap  a  country,  that  people  on  coming  here  are 
disappointed  to  find  things  as  dear  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  continent.  These  northern  countries 
are  doubtless  cheap  to  those  who  can  live  on  bread 
and  milk,  or  such  simple  fare  as  any  peasant  is  will* 
ing  to  bestow  on  the  wanderer  without  remunenu 
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tion ;  but,  when  better  things  are  called  for,  the 
people  very  properly  charge  their  foil  value. 
In  the  present  instancci  however,  the  bill  was  un« 
/  reasonably  moderate.  Three  of  us  were  supplied, 
(  first,  with  an  excellent  dinner,  consisting  of  boiled 
f  sahnon,  roasted  chicken,  mutton,  soup,  and  com« 
brandy  as  much  as  we  pleased;  secondly,  beds, 
made  up  in  haste  indeed,  but  so  clean  and  firesh 
that  guests  less  fatigued  than  travellers,  might 
have  deemed  them  a  luxury ;  thirdly,  a  breakfast 
of  coffee,  tea,  broiled  salmon,  eggs,  and  delicious 
bread  ;  and,  fourthly,  roasted  chickens  to  take 
with  us  in  the  carriage*  Now,  will  the  reader 
guess  the  charge  for  all  of  these  ?  Exactly  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence,  or  about  as  much  as  we 
should  have  paid  for  tea  and  toast  at  an  English 
country  inn. 

It  was  at  this  primitive  place  that  we  first  saw 
a  Swedish  fashion,  to  which  we  have  found  no 
parallel  in  any  other  part  of  Europe — ^that  of  taking 
the  soup  last  in  place  of  first ;  on  the  principle, 
probably,  of  filling  up  the  chinks  left  by  the  solids 
previously  devoured,  with  all  the  ardour  for  whioh 
Swedish  appetites  are  celebrated.  As  on  tUi 
iHXHision  the  soup,  though  as  black  as  treAcle»  WM 
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as  Bweet  as  sugar  and  prunes  could  make  it,  we 
found  little  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  CU8« 
torn. 

As  we  approach  the  firontiers  of  Norway,  th©''^'^~- 
scenery,  at  each  step,  becomes  more  grand. 
Mountains,  whose  rocky  summits  rise  far  into  the 
sky,  lie  in  wild  confusion  on  every  side.  The  } 
roughness  of  the  roads  corresponds  with  the  wild* 
ness  of  the  scenery :  at  times,  they  run  down 
precipices  so  steep,  that  it  seems  wonderful  how  a 
carriage  could  ever  get  to  the  bottom  in  safety  I 
they  are  so  rugged^  too,  from  the  frequent  wash* 
ing  of  the  torrents,  that  the  wheels  leap  from  stone 
to  stone  with  violence  like  to  shake  the  passenger 
from  his  seat.  What  surprised  us,  in  regard  to 
these  precipices,  was  the  way  in  which  the  horses 
take  them.  Instead  of  coming  down  a  hill  gently, 
and  taking  the  rise  pretty  smartly  as  in  England, 
they  here  reverse  the  rule ;  for  the  horses  go  very 
calmly  till  they  reach  the  top  of  a  declivity,  but 
the  moment  the  slope  commences,  they  start  with 
such  fury  that  no  rein  can  check  them.  The 
Swedes  themselves  admit  the  danger  of  ^^this  prac- 
tice, and  were  not  surprised  at  our  attempting  to 
drive  more  cautiously  j  but  the  horses  were  so 
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much  accustomed  to  their  own  way,  that,  even 
with  every  care,  they  were  frequently  off  at  a 
gallop,  before  it  was  possible  to  get  command  of 
them. 

The  great  number  of  ragged  fir  fences  seen  in 
this  part  of  our  journey  indicates  the  abundance  of 
wolves  in  the  district.  These  fences  are  made  of 
young  pine-branches,  split  very  roughly,  and  placed 
quite  close  together  in  the  ground^  sometimes 
erect,  sometimes  leaning  to  one  side,  with  the  long 
sharp  points  projecting  above,  so  as  to  catch  the 
intruder  in  his  leap.  That  he  is  too  often  success- 
ful, however,  in  spite  both  of  fence  and  dog,  the 
state,  not  only  of  the  thinned  flocks,  but  even  of 
some  of  the  horses  we  had,  suflSciently  shows ; 
many  of  them  bear  the  marks  of  large  wounds  on 
their  hind  legs,  received  in  combat  with  the  wolves. 
The  numbers  of  these  animals  are  so  great  as  to 
baffle  all  attempts  to  put  them  down ;  from  th^ 
flocks  being  all  in  the  field,  or  at  pasture,  m  sum- 
mer,  they  are  even  more  destructive  at  that  sea- 
son than  in  winter.  A  well-shod  horse  being  an 
overmatch  for  them,  they  attack  only  those  left 
without  the  iron  protection. 

For  several  stages  the  country  is  bleak  and  un- 
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varied,  being  animated  by  little  but  a  few  flocks 
of  black  sheep  straggling  on  the  moors.  The  peo- 
pie  whom  we  see,  are  well-dressed  and  very  civil. 
Some  Runic  monuments,  of  tall,  slender  stones  re- 
main near  the  road;  but  the  model-farm  established 
by  the  king  in  the  neighbourhood,  attracts  more 
attention  in  these  matter-of-fact  times.  Lonely 
churches  are  seen  now  and  then,  most  of  them 
whitewashed.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
places  of  worship,  the  parsonages  seen  are  very 
few  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  country 
districts,  there  is  often  but  one  clergyman  to  three 
churches.  His  house  is  generally  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  some  of  these,  that  he  can  never  offici- 
ate in  more  than  two  on  the  same  day.  At  many 
churches  there  is  service  only  once  in  three  weeks. 

In  the  last  two  stages  on  the  Swedish  territory,  ^  ^- 
the  rocks  become  bolder  and  bolder  ;  and  though  ) 
no  vegetation  can  find  root  on  their  flinty  sides,  < 
yet  boughs  hang  profusely  from  every  cleft,  and  / 
sometimes  overshadow  the  road  so  completely  as  \ 
to  resemble  a  triumphal  arch.      At   times,    the  ) 
passage  among  the  huge  blocks  heaped  on  either 
hand  is  so  narrow^  as  barely  to  permit  our  entrance. 
Where  an  opening  occurs  among  these  precipices, 
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some  arm  of  the  sea  is  seen  stealing  up,  small  and 
silent  as  a  pleasure-lake.      In  fact,  these  inlets 
are  among  the  most  singular  features  of  the  coast 
scenery :  some  of  them  penetrate  many  miles  into  the 
country,  and  are,  at  last,  so  narrow  that  they  look 
like  a  slender  river,  only  that  you  can  distinguish 
no  onward  tide.     For  a  time  they  are  lost  sight  of 
altogether ;  but,  on  rounding  some  romantic  point, 
we  find  new  ones  waiting  us   of    still    greater 
beauty. 
/^         \^      The  Wintergreen  ( TrientaJis  EuropcBd)^  the 
/  loveliest  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  northern  flora, 
I  is  now  first  seen  among  the  pines  with  a  profiision 
I  which  accounts  for  the  preference  shown  for  it  by 
j   Linnaeus,  in  choosing  it  as  his  favourite  flower.     It 
^    is  so   abundant  in   the   Swedish  glades,   that  it 
probably  clustered  thick  round  his  early  home,  so 
that  each  new  sight  of  it  called  back  those  scenes 
of  youthful  happiness  which  are  among  the  recol- 
lections that  memory  most  loves  to  dwell  on  in 
maturer  years. 
{       The  approach  to  HogdaU  the  last  post-station, 
!  is  sublime.     We  travel  between  headlong  clifls, 
almost  meeting  to  crush  us;   then  roll  down  a 
dangerous  precipice  and  find  a  peaceful  vale  skirt- 
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ing  the  sea,  and  bounded  by  another  grim  barrier 
on  the  opposite  side,  so  steep  that  it  threatens  to 
bar  all  passage  forward.  Here  is  a  small  house, 
inscribed  "  Customs'  Chamber,"  out  of  place  surely 
among  such  free  scenes  as  these  ;  but  the  inspector 
was  from  home,  and  his  good  lady  gave  us  little 
trouble. 

While  some,  arrangements  were  being  made 
about  the  horses  that  were  to  take  us  over  the  ten 
miles  yet  remaining  of  the  Swedish  territory,  we 
crept  up  the  rocks  among  which  lay  our  road. 
We  had  not  gone  far  tiU,  in  a  small  green  nook, 
we  came  on  a  solitary  church,  except  on  one  side, 
almost  entirely  enclosed  by  wild  rocks,  which  barely 
left  room  round  the  sacred  edifice  for  a  burial- 
ground,  whose  velvet  turf  appeared  to  have  been 
undisturbed  for  years.  Still  higher,  on  a  detached 
cliff,  clambers  the  belfry.  It  was  a  most  romantic 
scene,  the  beauty  of  which  was  heightened  by  the 
complete  loneliness  and  repose  that  reigned  on 
every  side.  No  living  creature  was  in  sight,  and 
scarcely  a  human  dwelling,  except  in  the  plain 
which  we  had  left.  What  then  was  our  surprise 
when  the  bell  was  heard  to  toU,  filling  every  glen 
and  rocky  hollow  with  its  soft  and  solemn  tones. 
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Who  had  wakened  the  sleeping  echoes  so  un- 
seasonably ?  or,  what  service  could  be  intended 
for  this  evening  hour  ? 

The  cause  was  explained  when  we  reached  a 
yet  higher  cliff,  where  one  of  the  most  touching 
sights  presented  itself.  A  train  of  simple  hardy- 
looking  peasants  were  winding  down  the  rocky 
gorge  at  a  solemn  pace  j  with  eyes  sunk  on  the 
ground  and  features  composed  to  seriousness, 
they  were  following  four  of  their  number  who 
carried  on  their  shoulders  a  bier  containing  the 
body  of  an  aged  neighbour.  There  might  be  some 
fifteen  of  them  altogether^  each  wearing  a  jacket  of 
coarse  dark  blue,  and  all  of  a  most  grave  ap- 
pearance. 

As  they  drew  nearer,  the  bell — whose  solemn 
sounds  harmonize  so  well  with  our  feelings  at  the 
moment  we  are  conveying  a  fellow-creature  to  the 
tomb— ceased  to  be  heard.  There  was  no  clergy- 
man with  them;  but,  at  the  little  gate  of  the 
churchyard,  they  reverently  paused  as  if  to  collect 
their  thoughts  before  entering  the  solemn  place, 
while  the  oldest  of  their  number  took  out  a  book 
of  hymns,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
file,  sang  an  impressive  melody  as  they  slowly  ap- 
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proached  an  open  grave,  which  we  had  not  observed 
till  now.     There  was   no  other  voice  to  dd  his 
trembling  note.     Yet  this  simple  hymn  of  an  un- 
tutored  mountaineer  affected  us  more,  as  it  died  \ 
among  those  silent  rocks,  than  the  most  laboured  -, 
efforts  of  the  finest  singers  had  ever  done.     He  ) 
continued  to  sing  alone  until  the  body  was  laid  in  \ 
its  narrow  chamber ;  after  which  the  whole  company  / 
retired  a  few  steps  to  the  side  of  the  church,  where 
they  ranged  themselves  in  a  line,  and,  uncovering 
their  heads,  joined,  with  one  voice,  in  the  song  of 
resignation  and  praise.     The  young  note  of  a  boy, 
perhaps  the  son  of  the  buried,  sounded  clear  above 
the  rest,  in  spite  of  his  tears.     When  the  hymn 
was  finished,  they  proceeded  to  fill  the  grave — 
how  harsh  does  the  cold  earth  rattle  even  on  a 
stranger's  earl — then  laid  it  neatly  with  turf,  and, 
after  a  short  pause  given  to  silent  meditation,  bade 
adieu  to  the  fi*iend  who  had  gone  before  them  to 
the  land  of  rest. 

Before  leaving  the  spot  where 

"  still,  beneath  the  hallow'd  soil, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil, 
Who,  dying,  bade  his  bones  be  laid 
Where  erst  his  simple  &thers  prayed," 

they  seated  themselves  on  the  turf,    and,    with 
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great  decorum,  almost  in  silence,  partook  of  some 
food  which  had  been  carried  in  a  napkin  by  one  of 
the  band ;  for  they  had  come  many  a  mile  to  lay 
the  departed  in  the  dust,  and  needed  refreshment 
ere  each  turned  homeward  to  his  distant  valley. 


END  OF  VOL.  I, 
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The  frontier  between  Sweden  and  Norway, 
at,Sarin^und,  presents  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive scenes  in  the  world.  We  had  ^r  a  time 
been  travelling  across  a  rocky  mountain,  through 
woods  of  tall  and  aged  trees,  so  close  that 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  narrow  strip  of 
light  above  us.  All  of  a  sudden  the  view  opens 
in  front — the  blue  sky  of  June  lies  clear  before 
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US :  we  advance  a  little,  and  behold  a  scene 
of  the  most  appalling  grandeur.  We  are  on 
the  summit  of  an  immense  precipice,  so  steep 
that  it  would  seem  impossible  to  creep  down  in 
safety.  Wherever  the  eye  is  directed,  both  far 
above  and  deep  below  us,  are  seen  whole 
mountains  of  granite,  heaped  high  and  higher 
in  the  wildest  confusion. 
^-V  At  the  foot  of  the  descent  lies  one  of  the  most 
indelible  frontier  lines  ever  traced  by  nature — 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  deep  and  sullen,  but  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  broad,  washing  a  line  of 
rocks  so  lofty  that  the  mast  of  a  passing  ship 
looks  like  a  toy  beneath  them.  The  scene  is  al- 
together so  overwhelming  that  the  gazer  pauses 
in  speechless  wonder.  In  some  places  the  rocks 
are  scattered  in  broken  groups,  all  bleached  and 
bare,  without  a  single  tree  for  the  invader  to 
lay  hold  of,  should  he  think  of  scaling  such  a 
rugged  barrier.  At  other  spots,  however,  the 
wildest  of  the  cliffs  present  a  solitary  pine  of 
enormous  growth,  rooted  in  a  mossy  crevice, 
from  which  its  branches  droop  wild  and  free  on 
every  side — such  a  pine  and  such  a  scene,  as 
might  tempt  our  Thomson  from  his  fair  Dud- 
dingstone, — for  they  are  such  as  his  taste  most 
delights  MU,  and  such  as  his  pencil  alone  does 
justice  to. 
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While  our  carriage,  retarded  by  strong  boughs^ 
twisted  among  the  wheels,  was  sliding  timidly 
down  the  steep,  we  clambered  up  the  most  ac- 
cessible of  the  nearer  points,  in  search  of  some 
mosses  that  glistened  temptingly  on  a  broad 
ledge,  where  we  stretched  ourselves  to  gaze 
over  the  brink  on  the  beautiful  chaos  around, 
and  could  not  tear  ourselves  from  the  spot  till 
the  plash  of  the  boatman's  oar  summoned  us 
impatiently  to  embark.     On  descending,  the 
only  houses  which  we  found  at  the  foot  were  a 
boatman's  hut  at  the  nearest  side,   and  the 
Norwegian  custom-house  on  the  other.     At  the 
latter  our  passports  were  demanded  the  moment 
we  quitted  the  huge  boat ;  for  though  Norway 
and  Sweden  are  under  one  crown,  they  still, 
absurdly,  keep  up  all  the  formalities  of  separate 
kingdoms  in  regard  to  travellers  passing  from 
one  to  the  other.     The  person  in  authority  at 
this  place,  however,  is  very  unlike  his  brethren 
in  other  countries.   He  seemed  determined  that 
our  first  impressions  of  old  Norway  (Gamle 
Norge,  as  he  called  it)  should  be  favourable, 
and  welcomed  us  with  as  much  kindness  as  if 
we  had  been  friends.     Who  ever  heard  of  a 
passport-inspector  treating  strangers  to  a  glass 
of  sherry  ?    The  man  deserves  a  monument  as 
high  as  the  rocks  that  tower  over  his  dwelling. 
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The  small  fee  would  scarcely  pay  for  the  wine 
we  drank. 

The  cause  of  his  attention  to  English  tra- 
vellers is  honourable  alike  to  him  ahd  td  his 
guestil-^he  wad  once  a  prisoner  of  war  amongst 
usp  and  thinks  himself  bound  to  behave  well 
to  all  Englishmen  in  return  for  the  kindness 
shewn  to  him  when  he  most  needed  kindnefts ; 
and  he  is  not  the  only  one  we  have  met  abroad 
who  retains  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  treat- 
ment they  received  in  England  under  the  same 
melancholy  circumstances.  Their  gratitude 
struck  us  the  more  from  its  being  at  variance 
with  the  statements  of  many  French  writers, 
who  still  represent  our  conduct  to  prisoners  as 
having  been  disgracefully  harsh. 

After  doing  all  honour  to  our  new  friend's 
hospitality,  we  were  conducted  through  his 
handsome  house»  which  had  been  but  recently 
finished,  and  is  well  worth  examining  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Norwegian  comfort  and  elegance.  All 
the  rooms  are  large  and  well  lighted,  and  dis* 
play  a  great  profusion  of  showy  prints.  The 
drawing-room,  twtefully  papered,  and  floored 
with  beautiful  'fir  deals  thirty- two  feet  long, 
opens  on  a  verandah,  resting  on  elegant  pillars, 
which,  springing  immediately  from  the  deep 
water,  recal  something  of  Venetian  tastes ;  but 
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how  different  is  the  view  among  these  cliffs 
rising  high  into  the  clouds»  and  reflected  in  a 
transparent  basin,  full  seventy  feet  deep,  from 
the  view  presented  on  the  rockless  shores  and 
shallow  lagunes  of  the  Adriatic  1  We  recollect  V 
few  scenes  in  all  our  wanderings  that  struck  us  / 
more  than  this*  There  is  something  so  impos-  \ 
ing  in  its  lonely  grandeur,  that  even  the  war* 
like  Bernadotte,  whose  tastes  do  not  lean  to  such 
indulgences,  never  passes  to  Christian ia  without 
resting  here  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  sight. 

Two  hours'  drive  brought  us  to  the  ancient 
town  of  Fa£D£BiCK8UALD,  interesting  to  the 
traveller  as  the  place  where  Charles  XIL  was 
killed.     No  language  could  describe  the  mixed 
singularity  and  grandeur  of  its  position.     It 
spreads  irregularly  round  the  foot  of  a  huge 
rock,  whiter,  more  rugged,  and  loftier  than  the 
Castle  rock  of  Edinburgh,  but,  like  it,  rearing 
a  place  of  strength  on  its  summit — the  famed 
fortress  of  Frederickstein.      Other  rocks,  or 
rather  mountains  of  rock,  are  scattered  at  some 
distance  over  the  whole  horizon,  with  such  wild 
variety  of  shape  and  position,  as  if  Nature  had 
been  in  sport  when  she  planted  them.     The 
town  stands  at  the  termination  of  the  Sound, 
which  winds  round  one  mountain  and  then 
another,  like  a  river  flowing  inland.     We  had 
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passed  some  fields  of  good  land  before  reaching 
the  town ;  but,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  eye 
rests  on  nothing  but  ridges  as  bleak  as  if  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  from  cultivation.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  regular,  presenting  many  hand- 
some houses,  which,  except  in  the  side  lanes, 
are  generally  two  stories  high,  and  all  with  a 
freshness  of  look  but  too  well  explained  by  the 
terrible  conflagration,  by  which  nearly  the 
whole  place  was  reduced  to  ashes  only  thirty 
years  ago.  It  has  recovered  rapidly  from  this 
disaster,  and  now  enjoys  a  considerable  trade 
in  timber,  &c.  The  little  stream  which  crosses 
the  town  is  literally  covered  with  deals,  floated 
down  from  the  saw-mills  among  the  mountains. 
The  population  may  be  near  5,000,  at  least  such 
is  the  common  estimate;  for,  judging  by  the 
silence  and  deserted  aspect  of  the  streets,  we 
should  not  have  believed  it  to  contain  more 
than  3,000  souls. 

The  fortress  stands  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  still  very  strong. 
Our  first  visit,  however,  was  to  the  spot  where 
Charles  XII.  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  this 
same  castle  which  he  was  besieging.  After 
climbing  long  and  wearisomely  round  the  forti- 
fied height,  we  came  to  a  wide  hollow  on  the 
top  of  the  rock  behind  the  castle,  between  it 
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and  another  point,  which  is  also  fortified.  On 
crossing  this  green  hollow,  now  chiefly  occu-. 
pied  with  pleasure-walks,  we  reach  a  small 
cluster  of  rocks  hanging  giddily  over  the  deep 
valley  in  which  the  river  flows ;  and  at  their 
base,  within  a  space  neatly  railed  off  and 
adorned  with  shrubs,  stands  a  monument,  which 
indicates  that  here  fell  the  kingly  Swede. 
No  wonder  that  he  was  marked  from  the  castle 
walls,  for  he  was  scarcely  more  than  gunshot 
distance  away  from  them,  and  almost  on  the 
same  level.  The  monument  consists  merely  of 
a  slight  pyramid,  four  or  five  feet  high,  resting 
on  a  low  base  eighteen  inches  square  ;  it  bears 
nothing  but  the  words,  •'  Siege  of  Fredericks- 
hald,  10th  September,  1718."  It  is  over- 
hung by  a  luxuriant  aspen,  whose  fresh  leaves 
rustle  against  the  bosom  of  the  jagged  rock ; 
the  seats  erected  beneath  its  shade,  thickly 
inscribed  with  names  and  dates,  show  that  the 
spot  is  often  visited  by  strangers,  some  of  whom, 
in  search  of  memorials  of  the  warlike  monarch, 
have  mutilated  the  edges  of  the  graceful  monu- 
ment. The  spot  is  a  favorite  holiday  resort  with 
the  towns-people  ;  for  the  view  on  every  hand 
is  one  of  the  grandest  that  eye  can  look  upon — 
mountain  waving  beyond  mountain  like  the  trou- 
bled sea,  with  forests,  waters,  rocks — ^such  rocks 
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as  Norway  alone  can  boast  of— all  miDgling  so 
grandly  and  so  profusely,  that  no  spot  in  the 
world  could  be  found  more  fit  for  a  hero  to 
die  upon.  We  thought  too»  as  we  mused  on  his 
strange  career,  that  he  died  a  fit  death  for  a 
hero  and  a  soldier  king.  How  few  great  war* 
riors  like  him  have  died  the  death  to  which  they 
had  led  so  many  thousands  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures I  As  we  thought  of  this  fact,  and  recalled 
his  self-denial,  bis  perseverance,  his  bravery,  we 
forgot  his  reckless  love  of  glory — forgave  him 
his  errors,  and  plucked  a  leaf  from  his  tree 
with  something  of  the  feeling  that  would  have 
been  inspired  by  the  memory  of  a  better 
man. 

Standing  on  this  spot  it  was  impossible  not  to 
look  back  on  the  constant  wars  in  which  these 
northern  nations  were  involved,  both  under 
Charles  Xll.  and  all  their  other  sovereigns; 
but  it  was  equally  impossible  to  resist  the  de- 
lightful reflection  that  though  so  long  torn  by 
discord  more  fiercely  than  perhaps  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  they  now  scarcely  know  what 
war  is.  What  a  contrast  for  nations  which 
were  either  incessantly  at  strife  with  each 
other,  or  disturbed  by  rival  parties  at  home,  as 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  always  were 
/  until  now !     Probably  in  the  whole  of  their 
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history  they  never  before  enjoyed  twenty  years^ 
of  peace.  Let  us  hope  that  here  and  in  other  na-  / 
tions  the  taste  for  these  unnatural  discords  is  \ 
dying  away,  and  that  men  will  not  s^in  re^  / 
turn  to  what  for  a  time  was  almost  their  only  \ 
occupation.    The  terrible  struggles  from  which  / 
Europe  is  now  repottng  cost  her  children  dear> 
but  humanity  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  her 
sacrifices^  if  they  have  at  last  produced  disgust 
of  the  bloody  trade  of  war»  and  taught  us  that 
there  are  other  occupations  more  worthy  of 
rational  and  immortal  beings. 

We  descended  through  the  fortress,  the  sen- 
tinels allowing  us  to  pass  without  a  word,  not- 
withstanding our  unceremonious  gaze  at  their 
smart  accoutrements,  and  especially  their  for- 
midable bayonets,  the  largest  surely  in  Europe. 
Many  of  the  buildings  are  now  greatly  dilapi- 
dated; for,  so  far  from  having  been  recently 
put  in  complete  repair,  as  the  foreign  news- 
papers had  been  asserting,  both  this  and  all  the 
other  fortifications  we  had  yet  seen  in  these 
countries  are  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  neglect : 
we  did  not  see  a  single  mounted  cannon  in  the 
fortress,  though  many  fine  guns,  with  bombs, 
&c.  are  lying  on  the  turf  outside.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  the  buildings,  it  is  too  obvious 
that  the  castle,  strange  to  say,  suffered  much  in 
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the  conflagration  already  mentioned.  How 
the  flames  could  have  reached  these  rocks 
is  very  surprising,  but  so  fierce  were  its  ravages 
that  the  barracks  and  prisons,  as  well  as  the 
gun-carriages,  were  all  destroyed.  The  build- 
ings are  very  numerous,  and  cluster  so  strangely 
among  the  rough  peaks  which  rise  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  fortress,  that  in  many  places 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  walls  from  the 
solid  rock.  Altogether,  nature  and  art  have 
combined  to  make  it  one  of  the  strongest  fortifi- 
cations in  the  world.  The  side  nearest  the  town 
is  so  steep  that  the  roughly  causewayed  path, 
even  with  its  countless  turnings,  is  nearly  pre- 
cipitous. 

It  was  while  descending  this  path,  that  we 
were  arrested  by  sounds,  so  pleasing,  yet  so 
mysterious,  that  we  were  at  first  at  a  loss  to 
discover  whence  they  could  proceed.  The  sun 
had  set — the  hour  of  repose  was  come — the  slow 
and  solemn  music  which  floated  up  to  us  from 
a  hundred  voices  was  the  evening  hymn  of  the 
young  soldiers,  drawn  out  in  the  open  air  be- 
fore retiring  to  rest.  We  looked  in  vain  for  the 
place  where  so  many  could  be  assembled — the 
large  barrack  was  hid  from  us  by  a  projection  of 
the  rock  near  the  bottom.  This  beautiful  custom 
of  joining  together  in  praise  of  the  Almighty, 
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at  the  fall  of  night,    is  universal  among  the 
troops  in  Norway  and  Sweden  c 

We  got  excellent  rooms  at  a  private  house 
in  the  town,  with  the  best  of  fare  and  atten- 
dance. When  the  bill  was  presented  next 
morning,  however,  we  were  at  once  reminded 
that  we  were  no  longer  in  Sweden.  Its  excess 
was  defended  on  the  ground  that,  there  being 
no  hotel,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  have  got 
under  cover  at  all.  The  only  consolation  we 
had,  after  paying  it,  was  on  hearing  that  ano- 
ther travelling  party  who  left  the  house  about 
the  same  time,  were  charged  so  high  that  they 
paid  just  one-half  oi  what  was  put  down  against 
Ihem,  and  drove  off  without  further  parley ;  a 
lesson  which  may  be  useful  to  the  Norwegians, 
who  are  noted  for  charging  high  when  it  can  be 
done  with  impunity.  It  may  be  thought  that 
the  landlady,  in  our  case  at  least,  had  good  rea- 
son to  charge  handsomely,  when  we  state  that 
among  the  profusion  of  broiled  salmon  and  other 
good  fare  at  breakfast,  were  ten  fresh  eggs: 
the  people  of  the  country  eat  enormous  num- 
bers of  them  ;  ever  since  we  had  left  Denmark 
we  had  exactly  ten  set  down  to  three  of  us  each 
morning.  Only  once  was  the  legal  number 
departed  from, — they  could  not  muster  more 
than  nine  in  the  whole  village. 
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^  The  watchmen  of  Norway,  who  are  famed  for 
their  serenades,  did  not  fail  to  give  us  **  a  taste 
of  their  quality"  the  very  first  night  we  slept 
within  the  frontier.  Oftener  than  once  were 
our  slumbers  disturbed  by  the  low  lazy  chaunt 
of  the  man  on  duty  in  the  street,  who,  every 
time  he  came  opposite  our  windows,  drawled 
out  a  long  ditty  about  himself,  the  weather,  and 
the  hour,  mingled  with  pious  wishes  for  the 
well-being  of  those  whom  he  guarded;  and 
then  left  us  to  fall  asleep  again^f  we  could. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

COAST  OF  THE  8KAGOERAK CONTRASTS 

BETWEEN  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

Convicts — Cross  the  Glommen — Jlfc^f— Scene  of  Saw-mills— Awk- 
ward Resemblances  between  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lan- 
goages — ^Feroeity  of  the  Peatants^-Extortioa— Roada-^Poeting 
—The  Norwegian  Pony—Snow  Ploughs — Hooses— >-Dog8 — 
Cows  and  their  Bells-^Flowers— Birds — Geimo/^^— Midnight 
Entrance  to  Christiania. 

Having  a  long  day's  work  before  us,  in  order 
to  reach  Christiania  before  night,  we  started 
from  Frederickshald  by  seven,  when  none  of 
the  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen  in  motion,  ex- 
cept some  convicts  cleaning  the  streets,  in  a 
coarse  dress  of  striped  black  and  white,  and  a 
heavy  chain  on  the  leg. 

In  the  first  part  of  our  drive  the  country  was  - 
generally  flat,  and,  near  the  road  at  least,  well  | 
cultivated ;  at  some  distance  forests  were  seen 
stretching  away  in  all  their  pristine  rudeness.  | 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  country,  for 
a  long  way  after  leaving  the  wild  and  singular 
scenery  of  the  Sound,  does  not  present  any  of 
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the  grander  features  of  Norwegian  landscape. 
Yet  we  must  not  forget,  that,  in  the  second 
stage,  we  reached  one  of  the  noblest  sights  that 
these  countries  afford — a  river  of  such  magni- 
tude as  our  island  imaginations  can  form  little 
idea  of — the  Thames  and  the  Severn  put  toge- 
ther, with  the  Tweed  and  Spey  to  aid  them^ 
would  not  form  half  such  a  volume  of  water.  It 
was  the  Glommen,  the  largest  river  of  Norway, 
and  by  pre-eminence  known  as  the  Stor-Elv^  or 
Great  River — a  most  magnificent  tide,  rolling  in 
resistless  majesty  through   low  and  unvaried 
banks.     It  issues  from  Lake  Miosen,  and,  after 
a  winding  course,  enters  the  Skaggerak  (a  short 
way  below  the  point  where  we  crossed)  at  Fre- 
derickstadt,  a  place  of  2,000  inhabitants,  with 
a  fortress  and  arsenal,  and  the  seat  of  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  deals  and  iron.  There  is  a  fine 
fall  in  its   course,  the   Sarpefos,   whose  roar 
reached  us  when  miles  away.    We  found  the 
banks  encumbered  with  logs  and  deals  of  great 
beauty;  for  we  were  now  fairly  in  the  forest 
regions  of  Norway.     The  stream  is  very  wide, 
and  the  passage  is  rendered  precarious  by  a 
strong  whirlpool   in   the    middle,    occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  tide,  which  flows  up  thus  far ; 
but  our  stout  rowers  took  the  large  and  crowded 
boat  across  in  great  safety. 
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The  town  of  Moss,  where  the  treaty  of  union 
between  Norway  and  Sweden  was  signed  in 
1814,  is  the  only  place  of  importance  in  our 
long  drive.  Its  inhabitants,  about  1,600  in 
number,  are  nearly  all  connected  with  the  ex- 
port of  iron  and  timber,  for  both  of  which  the 
place  is  in  great  repute.  The  houses,  small  and 
mean,  spread  down  an  uneven  hill-side,  in  a 
state  of  confusion  very  rare  in  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  which  generally  may  be  called  the 
land  of  straight  streets  and  uniform  houses.  The 
scene,  as  we  leave  the  town,  is  exceedingly  sin- 
gular, but  at  the  same  time  quite  characteristic 
of  Norway.  The  moment  we  passed  the  last 
bouses  we  were  saluted  with  a  discordant  crash, 
which  would  have  been  enough  to  startle  unac- 
customed horses:  on  looking  round,  we  saw 
that  we  were  amongst  saw-mills,  torrents, 
wheels,  dams,  thrown  about  in  such  disorder, 
that  room  is  scarcely  left  for  the  road.  All 
were  in  motion,  and  all  helping  each  other; 
the  water  from  one  mill  wriggling  away  to 
another  on  a  lower  level,  and  some  of  the 
wheels  sending  out  a  long  creaking  arm  to  help 
some  other  concern  fighting  away  beside  it. 
Some  of  the  water-courses  run  along  the  road, 
some  are  carried  over  it  in  long  troughs,  with 
the  water  dripping  from  them  as  we  pass ;  some 
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18  PLEASANT  TRAVELLING. 

are  straight,  some  curved,  some  zigzag ;  some 
double^  some  single — foaming  in  white  lines 
down  the  side  of  the  height,  which  ends  in  the 
bay.     After  d6ing  all  this  work  among  the 
two-and-twenty  saw-mills,  the  tortured  stream 
re*unites  its  strength,  and,  before  joining  the 
sea,  renders  man  one  service  more,  by  driving 
the  bellows  of  a  great  iron  work,  very  advan- 
tageously situated  a  short  way  from  the  road. 
.      For  a  good  many  miles  before  entering  this 
/  place,  the  road  had  led  through  close  forests, 
\  with  fewer  mountains  in  sight,  and  cultivation 
/   less  frequent,  than  in  Sweden^  Now,  however, 
I  the  country  became  for  a  time  more  varied; 
vale  and  forest,  interspersed  with  streams  and 
small  lakes,  being  scattered  about  in  rich  va^ 
riety  on  every  side.     We  travelled  on  so  plea- 
santly, that  we  galloped  through  two  stages 
without  halting,  and  took  them  for  only  <me ; 
the  Schutzbonde,  who  attended  us  and  would 
have  stopped  us  at  the  intermediate  station-* 
house,  being  so  badly  mounted  that  he  soon  fell 
hopelessly  behind. 

As  the  postmasters  are  forbidden  to  take 
horses  off  the  hands  of  travellers,  unless  in  the 
presence  of  their  owners,  we  had  to  wait  for 
our  lagging  friend  at  the  poor  post-house  of 
Sooner^  where,  having  already  found  the  Nor- 
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wegian  peasantry  very  quarrelsome,  we  fully 
expected  to  have  a  warlike  rencontre  on  his 
arrival ;  but  either  the  fear  of  punishment  for 
having  loitered  behind,  or  the  satisfaction  of 
having  gained  a  double  day's  work,  kept  him 
prudently  silent.  An  examination  of  the  small 
church  beside  the  inn  occupied  part  of  our  lei- 
sure; it  is  a  complicated  wooden  structure — a 
perfect  specimen  of  Norwegian  architecture; 
consisting  of  a  large  hump  swelling  high  in  the 
centre,  and  of  four  lesser  humps,  two  at  each 
end,  descending  gradually,  till  the  last  is  little 
higher  than  the  church-yard  wall.  The  grassy 
graves  seem  to  be  the  bleaching-green  of  the 
few  families  living  near;  they  were  now  covered 
with  linen  from  side  to  side. 

While  loitering  here  we  discussed  a  few  of  ^ 
the  differences  which  struck  us  on  entering 
Norway.     Among  them    must  first  be  men-  ') 
tioned  the  diflference  between  the  Norwegian  , 
and  Swedish  languages;   the  change  is  appa-    ' 
rent  even  to  an  unpractised  ear,  all  the  tones  \ 
which  now  salute  us  being  much  harsher  and  \ 
louder  than  those  of  the  Swedish.     Nor  is  it   ' 
merely  in  sound  that  they  disagree ;  they  differ 
so  widely  in  sense  also,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
for  the  lower  classes  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood in  both.     It  is  a  singular  fact  regarding 
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the  two  tongues,  that  though  many  words  are 
the  same  in  both,  yet  these  words  often  have 
quite  a  different  signification  on  crossing  the 
border.  The  consequence  is,  that  people  who 
intend  to  employ  the  politest  terms  frequently 
make  very  offensive  blunders  in  complimenting 
their  friends  in  the  language  they  are  least 
familiar  with. 
Jx  No  change  is  more  perceptible  on  entering 
Norway  than  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
,\  character  of  the  people.  We  found  our  new 
acquaintances  rude  and  contentious  to  a  high 
degree.  With  the  Swedes  we  scarcely  had 
a  single  ill-natured  word ;  but,  on  crossing  the 
frontier,  we  found  the  peasants,  and  many  of 
the  people  at  the  stations,  as  savage  in  their 
manners  as  they  are  In  their  looks.  Among 
other  amiable  qualities,  they  have  a  great  de- 
sire to  overcharge  in  every  way:  in  the  course 
of  a  fifty  miles*  journey,  we  had  repeatedly  to 
resist  their  demand  of  payment  for  four  horses 
when  they  had  supplied  only  three.  This  they 
claim  on  the  pretext,  that  when  the  two  horses 
in  our  carriage  belong,  as  they  generally  do,  to 
two  different  people,  they  have  a  right  to  send 
a  man  on  horseback  for  each,  to  attend  and 
bring  it  home.  Though  it  would  have  been 
rather  absurd  to  have  seen  a  small  carriage 
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parading  the  country  with  two  outriders,  we 
were  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  the  fourth 
horse,  had  he  been  produced  and  put  to  the 
carriage ;  but  as  only  one  was  sent,  the  extor- 
tion was  resisted,  on  which  there  generally 
arose  such  loud  words  between  our  interpreter 
and  the  people  of  the  post,  that  we  had  diffi- 
culty in  escaping  without  a  regular  battle.  In 
fact,  he  says,  that  he  never  comes  amongst  the 
Norwegians  without  being  in  terror  for  his  life. 
Some  gentlemen  who  passed  this  road  the  same 
day,  were  so  much  impeded  at  one  place,  that 
their  servant  actually  came  to  blows  with  the 
Schutzbonde,  and  at  last  tumbled  him  into  a 
cart  as  the  only  way  of  bringing  him  along  in 
quiet.  At  another  post,  where  they  resisted  a 
demand  for  more  horses  than  they  had  been 
supplied  with,  a  fellow  hurried  off  to  raise  the 
village  against  them.  These  things  made  us  ask, 
What  can  have  given  rise  to  the  fables  about 
Norwegian  courtesy  and  Norwegian  honesty? 

Posting  becomes  dearer  on  crossing  the  fron-  ^ 
tier;   in  place  of  6|rf.  we  now  pay  lOd.  per  / 
mile  (still  about  seven  of  ours) ;  and  on  leaving  / 
towns,  three  times  that  amount  is  charged, 
making  2s.  6d.  for  each  horse  per  Norse  mile. 
At  the  country  stations,  also,  there  is  a  fee  of 
four  skillings,  order-money,  for  every    horse. 
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It  is  a  source  of  grumbling  with  the  Swedish 
farmers  near  the  border,  that  they  cannot  get  as 
much  for  their  horses  as  their  less-taxed  neigh- 
bours. This  additional  expense  is  compensated 
neither  by  an  improvement  in  the  horses,  nor  in 
the  roads,  which  are  not  so  well  made,  nor  kept 
in  such  good  repair,  as  those  of  Sweden.  A  great 
part  of  the  route  near  the  Sound  is  covered 
with  heavy  sand ;  yet  there  is  immense  parade 
about  the  keeping  of  the  roads;  there  being 
stuck  up  at  every  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
a  little  painted  board,  exhibiting  some  figures, 
and  the  name  of  the  farmer  who  is  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  that  particular  bit. 

The  horses,  though  a  good  pair  may  be  seen 

now  and  then,  are  not  in  general  equal  to  those 

of  Sweden.     The  real  Norwegian  race,  which 

is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  valuable  in  the 

world,  does  not  begin  until  we  go  much  further 

north. 

/      We  afterwards  got  better  acquainted  with 

i-Uf    \  the  Norwegian  jjony ;   and  should  say  that  it 

I  is  one  of  the  best   little  animals  in  Europe. 

\  They  are  small,  but  fit  for  a  great  deal  of  work ; 

)  fast  goers,  and  very  hardy  in  keep,  &c.     They 

'  would  be  invaluable  in  England,  as  beasts  of 

I  all-work.     About  a  gentleman's  place  in  the 

]  country,  for  riding  occasionally,  for  a  light  cart 
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or  gig,  for  the  gamekeeper,  and  even  for  the 
master  himself  on  a  pinch,  these  active  creatures 
would  beat  all  our  own  breeds.  Some  are  oc* 
casionally  sent  to  Leith,  by  ships  from  Chris- 
tiania  and  other  parts  of  Norway,  but  only  when 
commissioned,  l^e  best  of  them  are  of  a  yellow 
^^^j...?i^.t^^l^^  manes;  but  there  are  also 
horses  of  all  colours  from  bay  to  roan. 

The  rule  of  the  road,  to  the  stranger's  great 
embarrassment,  changes  immediately  on  cross- 
ing  the  frontier :  in  Sweden,  you  keep  to  your 
own  right  in  passing ;  in  Norway,  to  your  left. 
Large  triangular  snow-ploughs,  of  very  simple 
structure,  are  placed  in  readiness  for  winter  all 
along  the  road.  Each  farmer  is  bound  to  clear 
a  certain  portion  when  the  snow  falls.  The 
machines  are  pushed  from  behind  by  as  many 
men  as  can  be  mustered ;  near  a  dozen  labourers 
are  needed  before  much  good  can  be  done. 

The  houses  in  Norway,  more  especially  those 
in  the  country^  nearly  all  have  an  open  gallery 
along  the  front  and  one  end.  In  place  of  being 
set  on  a  basement  of  stone,  as  in  Sweden,  they 
are  perched  on  thick  wooden  pillars  about  two 
feet  high,  which  prop  them  securely  at  the 
comers,  and  leaves  the  wind  free  space  to 
wanton  below  them,  pretty  much  as  among 
**  comstacks"  in  Scotland.     There  is  one  plan 
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of  houses  particularly  ugly :  you  at  first  see  no 
glass,  but  merely  two  or  three  large  square 
holes,  where  windows  should  be;  it  turns  out 
that  the  windows  are  inside  of  these — the  dull 
wall  is  merely  an  outer  shell,  required  in  this 
severe  climate,  to  protect  the  real  houses,  which 
have  their  windows  opposite  the  holes.    Many 
of  them  being  unpainted,  these  timber  struc- 
tures become  grey  with  the  weather,  and  have 
a  most  gloomy  appearance. 
^^      Pigs  of  a  large  and  excellent  race  are  seen 
poking  busily  about  every  house ;  we  wondered 
that  they  did  not  occasionally  succeed  in  under- 
mining the  little  squat  pillars  on  which  the 
I  fabrics  rest.     At  many  of  the  doors  we  see  a 
^(^  \  largeand  beautift^jvolWog,  with  broad  white 
(  breast,  saiH^  to  be  very  bold  in  assailing  the  foe. 
The  cattle  are  superior  to  those  of  Sweden ;  the 
cows,  in  particular,  are  very  fine :  we  saw  many 
that  would  not  disgrace  the  paddocks  of  Hol- 
land.    Each  cow  has  a  bell  tied  to  her  neck, 
and  as  the  sheep  also  are  similarly  decorated, 
though  with  a  much  smaller  bell,  there  is  always 
abundance  of  that  soft  music  which  we  had 
often  heard  with  delight  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  never  under  such  romantic  associa- 
tions as  among  the  glades  of  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains. These  soft  tinklings  are  always  allied  with 
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dreams  of  pastoral  happiness,  and,  by  one  who 
has  wandered  on  the  Continent,  can  never  be 
heard  without  calling  up  pictures  of  rural  sun- 
sets and  rural  peace. 

The  pastures  are  all  adorned  with  the  large 
golden  cups  of  the  marsh  marigold  {Trollius  eti- 
rapaus),  a  plant  which,  under  one  name  or  other, 
seems  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  peasantry  of  most 
countries.  As  **  water-blobs,"  the  flowers  are 
held  in  great  regard  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire ; 
and  Allan  Ramsay  celebrates  them,  under  a 
different  name,  when  he  describes  his  swains  as 

'<  Pa'isg^  lucken-gofoana  frae  the  bog," 

a  pastime  almost  literally  imitated  by  the  pea<p 
sants  of  Norway;  for  they  make  a  very  beautiful 
use  of  these  flowers,  gathering  them  with  care 
from  the  meadows,  and  strewing  them  on  the 
floors  of  their  best  rooms  with  liberal  hand. 
We  thought  this  a  very  pretty  custom,  but,  as 
lovers  of  flowers,  were  almost  sorry  to  trample 
on  the  large  golden  cups,  which  alone  are  em- 
ployed, the  stalks  and  leaves  being  cast  aside. 
Plants  of  the  common  lilac  tree  are  seen  by\ 
many  of  the  doors  in  full  blow ;  and  altogether  \ 
there  is  a  much  greater  love  for  flowers  and( 
gardens  than  in  Sweden.  j 

The  swallow  twitters  in  thousands  near  every  \ 
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house :  of  other  birds  we  see  almost  none,  ex-* 
cept  the  blackbird  and  yellow-hammer.  Of 
the  more  poetical  sights  of  rustic  life,  only  few 
present  themselves  to  the  passer-by.  Our  rural 
sympathies  were  completely  shocked  at  one  of 
the  most  sequestered  passes  in  the  forest,  by  the 
apparition  of  a  poor  chimney-sweep,  whose  be« 
grimed  face  was  sadly  out  of  keeping  with  these 
free  scenes.  In  general,  we  meet  few  people 
travelling :  little  neat  gigs  now  and  then  glide 
past  us,  in  some  of  which  ladies  are  seated, 
driving  with  much  science.  The  best  vehicle 
of  all,  however,  is  the  carriole,  still  smaller  than 
the  gig ;  it  is  the  smartest  thing  ever  mounted 
on  wheels. 

After  leaving  Sooner  we  had  frequent  delays 
in  procuring  horses ;  in  fact,  we  had  been  un<* 
lucky  enough  to  overtake  our  forebud,  and 
were  compelled  to  loiter  at  the  dull  solitary 
post-houses,  without  entertainment  for  mind  or 
body.  It  was  thus  near  eleven  before  we  reached 
the  stage  entering  Christiania ;  yet  so  clear  is 
the  northern  night  in  June,  that  even  at  this 
late  hour  we  saw  to  read  and  write  in  the  car- 
riage. We  had  still  many  hills  to  climb  and 
descend,  some  of  them  sufficiently  tedious ;  but 
the  precipice,  for  such  it  seemed,  leading  down 
to  Ciiristiania,  put  our  nerves  to  the  worst  test 
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of  all.  The  sky  being  very  gloomy,  for  the 
night  was  now  at  its  darkest,  the  descent  ap- 
peared even  worse  than  it  is ;  and  matters  were 
not  improved  on  reflecting  that  we  had  no  drag- 
chain,  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  horses  which 
like  better  to  gallop  down  a  hill  than  to  walk. 
Our  skilful  Swede,  however,  brought  us  to  the 
bottom  in  great  safety,  in  spite  of  all  the  deep 
ruts  and  sharp  turnings.  A  few  minutes  more 
took  us  through  the  miry  suburbs  of  Christiania, 
where  our  appearance  at  such  an  unusual  hour 
startled  the  helmeted  watchmen  sauntering  from 
street  to  street.  We  met  with  a  kind  reception 
from  mine  host  of  the  Hotel  du  Nord;  and  al- 
though, when  we  betook  ourselves  to  rest;  day 
was  already  breaking  through  our  windovrs,  the 
soft  persuasion  of  the  eider*down  pillows  drove 
all  remembrance  of  our  ''  hair-breadth  'scapes" 
to  speedy  and  dreamless  flight. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHRISTIANIA. 

Beautiful  Situation — Dullness^The  Norwegian  Ladies— Scarcity 
of  Shops — Few  Carriages — Walks  by  the  Shore— Our  Table- 
d'h6te  —  Company  and  Fare — Bread— -Living  not  Cheap — 

Norway  Rats— A  Dear  Bill— The  Duke  of  D Visit  to 

the  Fish-market— Harbour  and  Trade— Complaints  of  Nor- 
wegians against  the  Duties  on  their  Timber  in  England  — 
Qualities  of  Pine— Trade  of  Bergen— 'Lobsters,  &c.^More 
Rats* 

Christiania  is  the  dullest  capital  we  ever 
set  foot  in.  Fortunately,  however,  its  dullness 
is  in  some  degree  redeemed  by  the  romantic 
beauties  of  its  unrivalled  situation,  and  the 
charms  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

This  ambitious  little  capital  stands  at  the  ter- 
mination of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  a  low  slope, 
which  gradually  rises  backwards  from  the  shore 
to  a  waving  line  of  mountains,  four  or  five  miles 
distant.  From  each  end  of  this  line  a  range  of 
hills  sweeps  down  to  the  bay,  so  that  Chris- 
tiania and  its  uplands  form  a  kind  of  horse-shoe, 
ringed  in  by  heights  of  the  most  beautiful  out- 
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line.  The  little  river  Agger,  which  enters  the 
bay  at  the  town,  is  of  great  use  in  driving  the 
saw-mills,  of  which  there  are  many  nests  a  short 
way  above ;  but  it  is  too  insignificant  to  form 
any  ornament  to  the  landscape. 

Seen  from  the  adjoining  heights,  the  town, 
with  its  painted  or  white-washed  mansions — 
the  islets  of  the  bay,  scattered  beautifully  in 
front— the  country-houses  and  their  sheltering 
tufts  of  trees  or  shrubs  spreading  over  every 
knoll — ^the  varying  mountains,  still  covered  in 
most  places  with  lofty  pines — all  unite  to  form 
a  landscape  of  no  ordinary  beauty.     But  enter 
the  city — see  its  unpaved    approaches,  with 
ditches  of  stagnant  water  in  front  of  the  mean 
hovels  on  either  hand— its  monotonous  houses, 
even  when  you  reach  the  best  of  them — ^its 
gloomy,  deserted  streets,  without  side-pavement 
or  elegance  of  any  kind — see  all  this,  and  more  I 
of  dullness  and  misery  than  we  dare  to  dwell    ) 
upon,  and  you  will  agree  with  us  that  Chris*  / 
tiania  can  be  no  very  attractive  place  to  the  \ 
stranger.     Except  the  University  (used  also  as    / 
the  Storthing,  or  Parliament-house),  which  has 
the  very  national  ornament  of  clumsy  wooden 
pillars  in  front,  there  is  not  a  single  building  ( 
with  any   claim   to  architectural  attractions,    j 
Many  of  the  houses,  like  those  of  Norway  in  \ 
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general,  have  such  a  dull  look  that  they  remind 
one  of  a  deserted  spinning-mill ;  at  first  they 
appear  to  be  all  built  of  wood,  but  many  are 
of  brick ;  and  now,  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent ravages  of  fire,  a  law  has  been  passed, 
enjoining  that  all  new  houses  shall  be  con- 
structed of  stone.  The  last  great  fire  was  in 
1819;  it  destroyed  the  wood-yards — a  loss 
which  was  the  more  severely  felt  from  its  occur- 
ring in  the  spring,  the  very  season  when  they 
are  fullest  in  preparation  for  foreign  demands. 

Christiania  has  sometimes  been  compared  to 
Kirkwall,  but  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
them.  The  Orcadian  capital  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque,  old-fashioned,  delightful  little 
places  in  the  world,  with  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
princely  ruins,  pepper-box  turrets,  high-peaked 
castles,  and  overhanging  alleys,  sufficient  to 
make  it  a  rival  to  the  most  picturesque  towns  in 
the  Low  Countries ;  not  one  of  which  attractions 
are  to  be  found  in  the  city  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of.  Christiania  stands  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude  (59'' 55^')  as  Lerwick  (60'');  but  it  is 
said  not  to  gain  by  a  comparison  even  with 
the  remote  capital  of  Zetland. 

There  is  nothing  to  enliven  the  streets,  except 
the  useful  but  not  very  handsome  fountains, 
which  may  be  seen  at  many  of  the  places  where 
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two  thoroughfares  cross ;  they  consist  of  a  great 
square  box,  or  trough,  with  a  little  spout  to 
each,  always  most  furiously  active. 

That  Christiania  should  have  such  a  gloomy  -^ 
appearance  is  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
undeniable  fact  that  it  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition »  as  is  well  proved  by  the  wonderful 
increase  of  its  population,  tvhich  in  1810  was 
only  10,000,  but  now  exceeds  twice  that  num- 
ber. This  rapid  increase  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  impulse  given  to  trade,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  national  legislature, 
which  holdtf  its  sittings  here.  An  University 
hais  also  been  founded,  together  with  other  semi- 
naries of  high  character,  all  of  which  of  course 
attract  a  large  additional  population.  The  little 
capital  is  not  difficult  to  govern ;  a  president, 
or  mayor,  with  two  assistants  (aldermen),  rule 
over  it  with  gentle  sway.  The  governor  of  the 
province  is  also  governor  of  the  city. 

The  gloominess  of  the  streets  is  partly  owing 
to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  fair  sex 
from  them.  Few  women  of  the  better,  or  in- 
deed of  any,  class  are  seen  walking  about. 
Walking,  indeed,  seems  to  form  no  part  of  their 
amusements ;  if  you  watch  well,  you  may  see 
perhaps  four  or  five  in  the  streets  in  the  course 
of  a  day.     We    once  actually  saw   as  many 
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as  three  at  one  time  going  a*8hopping»  which 
can  be  no  toilsome  duty  here,  as  shops  are  very 
scarce,  and  many  of  them  contain  a  most  conve- 
nient though  strange  concatenation  of  articles — 
thimbles,  gloves,  and  lace,  side  by  side  with  tea, 
tobacco,  and  treacle;  so  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  wandering  far  in  order  to  make  purchases. 
We  are  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  charms  of 
the  fair  ladies  who  occasionally  shew  themselves 
/  in  the  streets,  by  no  means  give  a  high  idea  of 
I  Norwegian  beauty.  In  fact,  both  in  look  and 
\  manner,  the  ladies  of  Christiania  are  far  inferior 
to  those  of  Sweden.  They  are  emphatically 
large,  and  dress  in  a  way  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  a  country-town  with  us. 

The  people  of  Christiania  do  not  appear  to 
have  imbibed  the  rage  for  carriages,  by  which 
their  Danish  friends  are  characterized.  We  did 
not  see  anything  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
"  gentleman's  carriage,"  all  the  four  days  we 
remained.  A  stray  carriole,  and  in  general  a 
very  shabby  one,  may  occasionally  be  seen 
creeping  through  the  streets. 
\^  Another  defect  of  this  city  is,  that  it  has  no 
public  walk ;  for  the  Botanic  Garden  can  never 
be  made  a  place  of  indiscriminate  resort.  In 
fact,  nothing  has  been  done  to  turn  to  ac- 
count the  very  remarkable  natural  beauties  of 
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the  neighbourhood.     No  city  we  have  ever  been  1       / 
in  has  greater  capabilities  for  becoming  one  of  S 
the    finest   in  Europe.      This  conviction  was  ) 
strongly  forced  upon  us  as  we  lay  in  the  evening   ( 
on  one  of  the  rocky  islets  of  the  bay,  command-  ? 
ing  such  a  panorama  as  no  other  spot  presents,  ^v 
The  heights  studded  with  country-houses  rising  / 
abruptly  from  the  shore,  would  afford  walks  of  ( 
endless  variety  and  beauty;  while  the  sweet  • 
islands  within  a  few  minutes'  distance,  would   ) 
form  enchanting  retreats  in  the  soft  evenings  of  C 
summer ;  on  such  waters  the  lover's  bark  would  ^ 
glide  smooth,  and  the  lover's  song  sound  tender 
—  *     *     •  but  the  bright  sky  enabling  us  to 
write,  though  it  was  only  one  hour  from  mid- 
night, and  the  drawl  of  the  watchmen,  reminded 
us  that  this  was  not  the  land  of  gondolas — that 
neither  lute  nor  mandolin  had  ever  echoed  on 
these  hyperborean  shores. 

Some  days  the  only  symptoms  of  life  dis- 
played in  Christiania,  were  in  the  court-yard 
and  attics  of  our  hotel.  The  dinner-party  at 
the  table  dhdte  was  always  very  numerous,  and, 
so  far  as  dispatch  could  make  it  so,  sufficiently 
lively.  Dinner  was  served  at  the  primitive 
hour  of  two,  in  a  large  room  decorated  in  the 
old  and  not  very  delicate  French  taste.  We 
had  always  a  great  number  of  the  members  of 
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the  Storthing  with  us,  but  as  the  dinner  is  dis- 
cussed by  them  with  the  same  brevity  as  projects 
of  law,  there  was  little  to  be  gathered  from 
them  in  the  way  of  information.  The  dishes 
are  good,  but  not  very  varied  ;  sweetmeats  with 
cream  generally  close  the  feast.  Our  com- 
panions were  well-boned,  healthy  looking  men, 
delighting,  as  all  Scandinavian  gentlemen  do,  in 
very  large  red  faces,  very  long  blue  surtouts, 
and  very  white  dimity  waistcoats.  After  the 
sallow  faces  of  Germany,  and  the  dirty  linen  of 
France,  the  Norwegians  have  a  fresh  clean  look, 
very  acceptable  to  an  English  eye.  How  far 
the  rubicund  tinge  on  the  cheek  may  be  aided 
by  the  midnight  carouse,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say; 
but  long  after  we  had  left  the  more  frequented 
parts  of  the  house,  we  often  heard  them  singing 
patriotic  songs  with  no  common  fervor,  and 
making  their  glasses  ring  loud  as  they  drained 
deep  bumpers  to  their  loved  Norway.  Drunk 
or  sober,  sad  or  cheerful,  the  independence  of 
their  country  is  the  Norwegian's  first  and  dearest 
theme. 

French  wines  are  drunk,  but  of  such  quality 
that  the  beer  of  the  country  is  preferable.  Coffee 
appears  to  be  in  little  favour ;  it  is  to  be  had  at 
most  of  the  places  on  the  road,  but  always 
watery  and  flavorless.    That  the  people  of  these 
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countries  care  little  for  it,  compared  with  those 
of  the  south,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  France 
with  a  population  of  thirty-two  millions,  an- 
nually consumes  29,650  tons  of  coffee,  while 
Norway  and  Sweden  with  five  millions  of  inha- 
bitants take  only  1,470  tons. 

The  bill  presented  to  us  when  about  to  leave, 
reminded  us  that  we  were  in  a  land  where  flour- 
bread  is  still  a  luxury ;  for  this  inevitable  docu- 
ment contained  a  distinct  charge  of  two-pence 
per  head  for  white  bread  at  each  meal ;  the  only 
instance  in  which  we  ever  saw  a  separate  charge 
made  for  this  article ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  in  a  country  where  wheat  will  not  ripen,  and 
in  a  large  portion  of  which  even  oats  and  rye 
often  completely  fail.  In  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Norway  we  found  the  bread  very  good ;  but  in 
most  country  places  we  were  presented  with 
wet  black  lumps,  so  sour  that  we  could  seldom 
swallow  a  second  mouthful. 

Living  in  Christiania  has  often  been  represented 
as  very  cheap ;  but,  considering  the  accommo- 
dation, we  thought  it  one  of  the  dearest  places 
wewere  ever  in.  The  landlord,  however,  charges 
nothing  for  hunting  over  hi^  rat-preserves,  which 
are  well  stocked,  and  most  commodiously 
situated.  In  spite  of  the  numbers  slaughtered 
during  the  day,  we  heard  them  every  night 
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careering  over  us  so  gallantly,  and  making  the 
ceiling  at  each  new  charge  ring  so  loudly  from 
side  to  side,  that  the  notable  expedient  resorted 
to  by  Jean-Paul's  rustic  vicar,  who  used  to  beat 
an  old  drum  when  he  wanted  to  keep  the  rats 
from  disturbing  his  wife's  rest,  would  here  have 
been  totally  superfluous. 
js^  Altogether,  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dark  ups  and  downs  of  its  attics  and  cor- 
ridors, is  much  superior,  at  least  for  a  short  stay, 
to  the  nondescript  hotels,  or  lodging-houses, 
of  Christiania,  the  landlord  of  one  of  which 
made  a  noble  duke  pay  so  high  for  seeing  Nor- 
way, a  few  years  since.  His  grace  remained 
only  one  day  and  a  night  in  the  house ;  he  had 
four  servants  with  him,  and  gave  very  little 
trouble;  but  as  it  is  not  every  day  that  an 
English  duke  comes  so  far  north,  and  especially 
a  duke  so  well  known  for  wealth  and  munifi- 
cence, a  bill  of  50/.  was  sent  in  for  accommoda- 
tion, which  would  have  been  more  t^an  paid  by 
a  fifth  part  of  that  sum.  As  it  would  have  been 
a  bad  precedent  to  have  satisfied  such  an  exor- 
bitant charge,  one  of  our  consuls  on  the  Baltic, 
who  was  of  the  party,  advised  that  payment 
should  be  refused.  A  prosecution  being  raised, 
however,  the  noble  defendant,  after  a  twelve 
months'  delay,  had  the  satisfaction  of  paying. 
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not  only  the  original  50/.,  but  also  150/.  more 
for  lawyers'  expenses !  So  much  for  Norwegian 
cheapness  and  Norwegian  law.  These  canny 
folks  stick  by  each  other  so  firmly  that  a  stranger 
has  no  chance  amongst  them. 

But  it  is  now  high  time  to  assure  the  reader 
that  Christiania  is  not  so  very  '*  naught'"  as  the 
foregoing  surly  remarks  might  lead  him  to  imply. 
We  were  in  bad  humour  with  the  dty;  not  so 
much  on  its  own  account,  as  on  that  of  certain 
exaggerating  friends  and  travellers  who  had  pre- 
viously given  us  too  high  a  notion  of  it.  But 
though  we  did  not  find  it  the  paradise  of  splen- 
dour and  luxuries  which  it  had  been  described 
to  be,  we  can  safely  assert  that  any  one 
who  repairs  to  it  with  reasonable  expecta- 
tions will  find  it  a  very  interesting  unsophisti- 
cated little  place.  On  setting  out  to  explore 
it  in  detail  we  first  inquired  our  way  to  the 
market-places,  and  were  accordingly  conducted 
to  the  square  in  which  fish  is  exposed ;  but  it  pre- 
sented few  novelties,  beyond  a  liberal  supply  of 
the  hompike,  and  some  specimens  of  that  ug- 
liest of  the  finny  tribe,  the  sea-cat.  Lobsters 
and  mackerel  were  very  abundant.  Among  the 
buyers,  our  presence  appeared  to  excite  no 
slight  sensation;  one  girl  in  particular  mar- 
velled greatly  at  our  inquiries  about  the  basket- 
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full  of  yellow  flowers  which  she  was  taking 
home  to  strew  the  house  with  on  Sunday. 

The  harbour  presented  a  livelier  sight  than 
we  were  prepared  for.    Some  ships  of  consider- 
able size,  especially  a  West-Indiaman,  having 
lately  arrived,   there   was  great  activity  and 
bustle  where  usually  all  is  silent.    The  bonding- 
houses,  and  ware-rooms,  are  nearly  all  of  wood, 
and  of  course  afford  no  security  against  fire. 
Timber  and  iron  are  the  principal  exports.   The 
annual  imports  from  England,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Norwegians,  are  of  little  value  com- 
pared vnth  what  they  would  be  were  we  more 
liberal  in   admitting  their  timber.    The  mer- 
chants of  Christiania  tell  us  that  many  articles 
which  they  now  take  from  France,  because  the 
French  admit  their  timber  on  fair  terms,  would 
be  imported  fromi   England  were  the  pi'esent 
duties  against  Norwegian  timber  once  modified. 
So  unfavourable  are  these  as  they  now  stand, 
that  timber  from  Prussia — we  are  repeating  the 
words  employed  to  us  by  an  eminent  member 
I  of  the  Storthing — may  be  carried  all  the  way  to 
(    America  and  brought  back  to  England,  yet  after 
1  all  this  voyage  of  two  or  three  months,  may  be 
i  sold  in  London  cheaper  than  timber  from  Nor- 
/  way,  which  can  reach  England  in  a  few  days. 
(   The  Norwegians  do  not  demand  nor  expect  that 
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their  timber  shall  be  admitted  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  that  of  our  American  colonies;  but 
merely  that  they  should  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges as  other  northern  states.  They  have  long 
been  endeavouring  to  get  the  trade  with  Great 
Britain  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing; 
and  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Baron  Wedel  vou 
Jarlberg,  the  most  influential  proprietor  in  Nor- 
way, was  on  a  mission  to  London  for  the  express 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  our  go- 
vernment to  modify  the  duties  complained  of. 

England,  France,  and  Spain  take  their  wood 
in  deals  and  logs ;  Holland  alone  takes  rough 
trees.  There  are  no  fine  saws  in  Norway ;  but 
so  numerous  are  the  hands  emjgloyed,  one  way 
or  other,  in  preparing  the  timber,  that  the  entire 
population  of  some  districts  may  be  said  to  live 
by  it.  Large  forests  are  sometimes  bought  and 
cut  down  by  contractors  or  companies;  but 
many  of  the  proprietors  cut  and  dispose  of  their 
wood  themselves. 

Two  kinds  of  fir  are  sent  from  this  country  :y^ 
one,  known  when  cut  up  as  the  red  plank,  is  the  ] 
common  Scotch  fir  (Pme^^^/t;ej/m);  theothen  \ 
known  as  the  white  or  Norway  deal,  is  the  Spruce  / 
{Pinus  Abies  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  Pinus  I 
excelsus  of  Decandolle).  The  latter  is  held  in  ] 
high  estimation,  and  is  easily  known  by  its  de-    ^ 
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licate  white  colour,  and  fine  grain,  which   is 
more  even  than  that  of  most  other  firs.     From 
being   always  planted   in    a   close   plantation 
among  other  trees,  the  spruce  is  never  seen  in 
its  full  beauty  in  England,  and  seldom  even  in 
Norway,  where  the  close  forests  leave  it  little 
freedom.     The  true  place  to  see  it  in  perfection 
is  when  growing  alone  in  a  patch  of  rich  soil 
sheltered  by  rocks,  where  no  other  trees  dare 
to  encroach  upon  it ;  those  travellers  in  Norway 
who  speak  of  the  pine  as  an  ugly  tree  have 
surely  made  a  poor  use  of  their  eyes,  for  a  pine 
in  such  a  position  as  this,  drooping  its  branches 
to  the  very  ground,  and  diminishing  beauti- 
fully to  a  small  point  in  the  sky  above,  ap- 
pears to  us  one  of  the  finest  objects  in  nature. 
/  It  often  reaches  the  height  of  145,  and  even 
\  150 feet;  it  takes  eighty  years  to  come  to  its 
;  best,    and   when    cut    generally   yields    three 
'  lengths  of  good  timber,  each  twelve  feet  long. 
/  Some  districts  produce  only  the  spruce,  while 

in  others  the  red  pine  alone  is  found. 

]       Next  to  timber,  lobsters  form  one  of  the  great- 

/    est  articles  of  Norwegian  export.     On  the  rocky 

C   coast  of  Ghristiansand  they  are  found  in  greater 

)  numbers  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 

\  and  from  Bergen,  which  lies  further  to  the  north, 

/  as  many  as  260,000  pairs  have  been  exported  in 
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oue  year.  In  fact,  the  trade  of  that  port  is  in 
every  respect  by  far  the  most  important  in  the 
kingdom :  dry  and  smoked  fish,  salt  herrings, 
salted  roes,  train  oil,  and  other  savoury  articles, 
are  annually  sent  from  it  in  great  quantities. 
Without  aid  from  Bergen  no  Lent  could  be  kept 
in  Italy  and  Spain.  Holland  has  lately  taken 
from  it  great  quantities  of  the  moss  used  by 
dyers 

In  speaking  of  the  exports  of  Norway  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention — notwithstanding 
the  allusion  already  made  to  the  game  preserves 
of  our  hotel — that  this  country  has  had  the 
honour  of  producing  one  of  the  three  things 
which,  sailors  say,  have  made  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe,  and  are  now  to  be  met  with 
everywhere.  Pigs,  Spanish  dollars,  and  Nor- 
way rats  compose  this  widely  ramified  alliance ; 
and  that  the  regular  supply  of  the  last  of  the 
firm  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  endangered  we 
were  at  once  convinced  of,  on  glancing  at  the 
storehouses  of  the  harbour,  which  are  as  grey 
and  dingy  as  the  rats  themselves.  Better  nests 
for  them  to  thrive  in  could  not  be  desired,  and 
vessels  come  so  near  that  the  whiskered  adven- 
turers can  ship  themselves  for  foreign  parts 
without  the  smallest  risk  of  detection. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

VISIT  TO  THE  STORTHING.— GENERAL  CHARACTER 
OF  THE  NORWEGIANS. 

Place  of  Meeting  very  plain—Becoming  Simplicity-Appearance 
of  the  Members— Mode  of  condacting  Business,  no  Time  lost— 
Pithy  Speech — Ranii  and  Descent  of  the  Members — No  Nobles 
in  Norway— The  Bonder  or  Peasant  Proprietors— Circnmstances 
of  the  better  Classes,  and  of  the  Peasantry — ^Their  Occopations 
•—People  too  fond  of  Ardent  Spirits — Passion  for  Dancing- 
Want  of  Religious  Feelings— Bad  Observance  of  the  Sabbath- 
Principal  Church  of  Christiania— Treatment  of  Jews. 

It  was  greatly  to  our  disadvantage  in  Chris- 
tiania,  that  of  the  few  introductions  which  we 
had  brought  with  us,  the  most  important  was 
unavailable.  This  was  a  letter  for  the  distin- 
guished Baron  Wedel  von  Jarlberg^  famed  as 
much  for  his  hospitality  as  his  attainments ;  but 
as  this  patriotic  nobleman  (now,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  nation,  appointed  viceroy  of  Nor- 
way), had  just  left  Christiania  for  England  on 
important  public  duties,  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  learning  any  thing  of  the  manners  or  private 
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life  of  the  citizens.  We  took  care,  however,  to 
see  all  the  public  institutions  that  can  interest  a 
foreigner,  and  shall  now  mention  the  more  re- 
markable of  these. 

We  considered  ourselves  fortunate  in  visiting 
Christiania  in  the  year  which  happened  to  be 
that  of  the  Storthing,  or  national  parliament  of 
Norway.*  The  sittings  being  at  all  times  open 
to  every  comer,  we  repaired  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing early  in  the  forenoon  of  our  first  day  in  the 
capital.  It  stands  in  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
and  is  easily  recognized  by  the  clumsy  wooden 
pillars  encroaching  on  the  pavement,  as  well  as 
by  the  few  loiterers  generally  seen  about  the 
gateway.  After  traversing  the  court,  a  small 
side- door  leads  to  a  narrow  stair,  at  the  top  of 
which  we  found  ourselves  in  the  gallery  appro- 
priated to  the  public,  where  all  may  come  or 
go  at  pleasure,  there  being,  from  first  to  last, 
neither  door-keeper,  policeman,  nor  sentinel  to 
parley  with. 

The  members  were  seated  in  a  long  low  room, 
filled  from  end  to  end  with  five  or  six  rising 
lines  of  semicircular  pews,  looking  to  the  win- 
dows, which  are  all  on  one  side.  A  space, 
three  or  four  feet  wide,  which  intervenes  between 

*  For  constitution,  mode  of  election,  and  general  character  of 
the  members  of  the  Storthing,  see  Chapter  VI. 
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the  windows  and  the  seats,  is  occupied  by  the 
simple  chair  of  the  president,  with  tables  for  the 
secretaries,  &c.  close  beside  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  plain  than  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
place.  Idle  ornament  and  mere  architectural 
effect  have  been  most  studiously  avoided;  the 
only  superfluities  we  could  discover  were  a  strip 
of  carpet  and  a  few  unoccupied  stools  near  the 
president.  There  is  neither  mace,  nor  wig,  nor 
uniform  of  any  kind — not  an  inch  of  rag  or 
tinsel  representing  the  embodied  dignity  of  the 
Norwegian  people. 

The  gallery  for  the  public  is  of  the  same 
breadth,  and  would  contain  nearly  as  many  people 
as  the  members'  division,  behind  which  it  rises 
so  little  that  a  paper  might  be  handed  from  the 
one  to  the  other :  it  commands  a  complete  view 
of  the  whole  house,  and  those  in  front  hear  as 
well  as  the  president.  It  is  at  once  evident  that 
the  public  here  count  for  something,  and  attend 
by  right,  not  during  the  good  pleasure  of  their 
representatives.  We  saw  no  ladies  in  the  gallery, 
however,  and  believe  that  it  has  never  entered 
into  their  heads  to  come  and  help  their  lords  in 
their  legislative  labours. 

If  the  plainness  of  the  hall  impressed  us  with 
a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Norwegian  legis- 
lature, that  opinion  was  raised  still  higher  by  the 
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honest-looking  unpretending  appearance  of  the 
members  themselves.  The  attendance  was  very  ; 
full;  and  the  grave,  business-like  aspects  of  all,   \ 
at  once  gave  us  the  idea  of  men  come  here  to  / 
vrork  not  to  talk.     They  were  very  variously  ) 
dressed,  but  the  greater  part  had  the  look  of  ( 
respectable  farmers,  or  small  country  proprie- 
tors.    We  should  describe  them  in  general  as 
plain  but  not  vulgar  men»  chiefly  from  forty  to 
fifty  years  of  age,  though  many  of  course  are  ) 
much  older.     We  saw  none  of  the  peasants 
whom  others  have  found  here  in  their  homely 
old-fashioned  costumes.     In  fact,   there  was 
nothing  in  the  dress  of  a  single  individual  to 
point  him  out  as  belonging  to  a  particular  class 
or  profession,  except  when  a  clergyman  would 
rise,  whom,  even  without  his  ''bands,"  we  should 
at  once  have  recognized  by  a  manner  indicating 
greater  familiarity  with  the  art  of  public  speak- 
ing than  was  possessed  by  those  about  him. 

The  mode  of  conducting  business  is  very  ^ 
simple.  The  president  reads  from  a  paper  the  / 
proposition  to  be  discussed  ;  a  member  stands  ^ 
up  in  his  place — there  is  no  tribune  nor  rostrum  / 
— and  makes  some  remarks  in  a  quiet  earnest  / 
tone,  and  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  minutes  gives  \ 
way  to  another  speaker,  who  replies  in  the  same  / 
calm  manner  and  with  equal  brevity.     Of  all  J 
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the  legislative  assemblies  in  Europe  it  is  the 

>most  dignified  and  the  most  orderly;  no  one 

seeks  to  make  a  speech,  and  no  one  loses  temper. 

i  There  is  no  conversation  carried  on  amongst  the 

'members — nothing  to  prevent  the  most  timid 

from  being  heard.     In  short,  the  calmness  of 

\  their  proceedings   might    furnish  a   lesson  to 

assemblies  where  there  may  be  more  of  the 

splendour  of  talent,  but  assuredly  not  so  much 

I  of  the  calm  dignity  and  impartiality  which  we 

expect  among  legislators. 

On  again  visiting  the  Storthing  a  day  or  two 
after,  we  found  the  public  gallery  very  crowded, 
there  being  greatexcitement about  the  discussion 
of  the  budget  which  had  just  been  opened.  In 
fact,  it  was  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
stormy  opposition  to  some  demands  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  yet  even  under  this  excitement  the 
greatest  order  prevailed,  both  among  the  mem- 
bers and  their  auditors.  The  first  speaker  who 
rose  after  we  entered  was  a  clei^yman  in  his 
gown  and  bands,  who  was  eagerly  listened  to 
throughout  a  philippic  of  some  six  or  eight 
minutes'  duration.  The  president  then  called 
another  name  from  his  paper,  and  the  person 
indicated  spoke  with  equal  brevity,  but  with 
equal  determination,  against  the  proposed  mea- 
sure.    Truly  there  is  no  waste  of  words  in  a 
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Norwegian  parliament.     Let  it  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  though  there  be  little  speaking, 
the  duties  of  a  member  are  either  few  or  trivial ; 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  more   severe 
than  the  labours  of  their  short  session.    They 
have  no  night  sittings,  but  scarcely  an  hour  of 
the  day  is  left  unoccupied :  for  the  practice  is  to 
meet  immediately  after  breakfast  and  sit  till   ; 
one,  when  they  have  an  interval  fo^  dinner ;  I 
after  which  they  meet  again  in  the  afternoon.  ^ 
In  consequence  of  these  excellent  arrangements 
they  are  always  able  to  do  full  justice  to  every 
measure  proposed,  and  to  dissolve  in  sufficient 
time,  when  the  season  calls  them  to  attend  to 
their  own  affairs  in  the  country. 

So  much  for  the  Norwegian  House  of  Com-^ 
mons.    Of  its  House  of  Lords,  we  can  say  little,  / 
except  that  it  is  a  body  elected  by  the  Storthing 
from  its  own  members  (hence  its  name  Lag-^ 
thing,  **  division  "),  with  powers  in  most  respects 
corresponding  to  those  of  our  upper  house,  with 
this  important  distinction,  that  it  has  no  power  to 
originate  any   measure;   it  merely  examines, 
amends,  and  remits  for  consideration.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  legislature  of  Norway  in  reality 
consists  of  three  bodies  :  the  Storthing  already 
spoken  of,  and  consisting  at  present  of  ninety-six 
members ;  the  Lagthing  of  twenty-four,  and  the 
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Odelsthing  of  seventy-two  members,  which  last 

is  nothing  else  than  the  Storthing,  minus  the 

members  of  the  Lagthing.     Each  member  of 

the  legislature  is  paid  one  dollar  and  a  half,  or 

5^.  9^.  English,  a-day ;  which,  small  as  it  may 

seem,  is  more  than  most  of  the  members  know 

how  to  spend  in  this  cheap  country. 

^      Yet,  primitive  in  manners,  and  unpretending 

I  in  appearance  as  these  peasant  proprietors  are, 

)  many  of  them  can  produce  a  pedigree  as  old  as 

that  of  a  Howard  or  a  Montmorency.     It  is 

,  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  them  tracing  their 

/  descent  to  the  ancient  Jarls  and  Sea-kings  of 

Norway ;  and  travellers  who  journey  westward 

to  the  Bergen-Stift  may  convince  themselves 

of  the  validity  of  these  claims   by  an  actual 

inspection  of  the  well-attested  documents  still 

]  preserved  in  many  families  of  that  rude  pro- 

(  vince.     Taking  the  term  *' noble"  in  its  ordi- 

j  nary  sense,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  Nor- 

/  way  contains  none  enjoying  that  distinction : 

i    we  heard  of  only  one  family  that  has  a  title,  aiid 

\  it  expires  with  the  present  holder.     The  want 

^  '  I    /  of  a  titled  aristocracy,   however,  has  not  led 

\  to  that  rudeness  of  manners  among  the  upper 

/  classes  which  some  would  expect.    The  lower 

/  ranks  may  be  hasty  and   uncouth,  but  their 

V  superiors  are  extremely  courteous  and  well-bred. 
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There  is  about  the  Norwegian  gentleman  a 
native  dignity  which  almost  justifies  a  patriotic 
author  for  saying,  that  ''a burgher  of  his  coun* 
try  is  as  polite  as  a  Danish  nobleman." 

It  is  but  just  to  state,  that  in  abolishing  here- 
ditary nobility,  the  Norwegians  were  not  ani- 
mated by  a  mere  vulgar  hatred  to  titles.     The 
measure  was  founded  on  the  absurdity  of  retain-  / 
ing  high  titles  in  a  country  where,  after  the 
enactment  of  the  law  which  requires  the  equal   / 
division  of  a  father's  property  among  all  the    ) 
children,  there  was  no  longer  a  possibility  of 
keeping  together  fortunes  sufficient  to  maintain  j 
the  dignity  of  noblemen.     Titles  without  for- 
tunes, they  justly  thought,  would  only  make  the 
possessors  and  the  nation  ridiculous ;  or,  what 
was  equally  fatal,  they  saw  that  those  who  held 
them  would  of  necessity  be  driven  to  seek  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  dignity  in  intrigue 
and  subserviency ;  considerations  which  surely 
were  sufficient  to  justify  the  sad  expenditure 
both  of  blood  and  treasure  made  by  the  nation 
in  extorting  this  measure  from  Sweden  in  1821. 

In  consequence  of  the  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty just  referred  to,  large  fortunes  are  now 
rare  in  Sweden.  Some  families,  however, 
still  enjoy  very  considerable  wealth,  and  live 
in  elegance. 

VOL.  II..  E 
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Wfe  are  far  from  agreeing  with  those  travel- 
\  lers  who  place  the  bonder^  or  peasant  propri- 
/  etors  of  Norway,  on  a  footing  with  the  yeomen 
\  of  England.  Neither  in  wealth,  intelligence, 
;  nor  general  position,  do  they  bear  the  slightest 
\  resemblance  to  each  other.  We  should  rather 
/  say,  that  the  Norwegian  bander  correspond  to  the 
\  feuars  of  a  Scottish  burgh  of  barony — a  highly 
I  respectable  body  of  men,  it  is  true ;  but  whom 
I  no  one  would  ever  think  of  comparing  with  the 
^  yeomanry  of  England. 
,*^  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  people  generally, 
some  idea  will  be  formed,  when  we  state  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  employed  in 
one  or  other  of  these  four  ways — ^farming,  pre- 
paring timber  for  the  market,  fishing,  and  navi- 
gation. A  few  are  engaged  in  the  copper  and 
other  mines;  but  of  manufactures  there  are 
none  in  the  country.  Generally  speaking  also, 
I  the  division  into  trades  and  handicrafts  which 
]  prevails  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  scarcely  known 
i  here.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  rural 
districts,  where  every  family,  besides  making  its 
own  cloth  and  linen,  furnishes  also  its  own  semp- 
stress, its  own  tanner,  its  own  shoemaker,  and  its 
own  blacksmith.  Everybody  can  work  in  wood ; 
though  far  from  possessing  the  neat-handed  in- 
genuity of  the  peasantry  of  the  Tyrol,  who  carve 
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with  marvellous  facility  everything  demanded 
of  them  from  a  Madonna  to  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
yet  the  Norwegians  often  surprise  the  traveller 
with  proofs  of  singular  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
knife.  Domestic  implements,  ornaments  for 
doors,  windows,  or  roofs,  certain  musical  instru- 
ments, &c.,  are  all  inade  by  the  peasants  them- 
selves. 

In  fact,  the  Norwegian  is  naturally  ingenious, 
and  might  be  made  much  of  were  he  more  in- 
dustrious; but  the  midnight ''branle"  and  the 
brimming  glass,  have  too  many  claims  on  bis 
time.  To  miss  an  opportunity  of  hob-nobbing 
with  his  friend,  of  draining  bumpers  to  **  Old 
Norway"— -a  toast  which  fires  the  Norseman's 
blood  to  madness ;  or  to  lose  the  chance  of 
dancing  with  the  prettiest  lass  in  the  glen, 
would  be  omissions  for  which  he  could  never 
forgive  himself.  All  classes  are  passionately 
fond  of  dancing.  In  towns  scarcely  an  evening 
passes  during  winter  without  a  ball  in  every 
other  street.  A  country-dance  of  eighty  cou- 
ples— and  this  is  no  unusual  number  on  such 
occasions— danced  with  a  partner  bouncing 
about  with  true  Norwegian  vivacity,  must  be 
a  very  serious  affair  to  the  unpractised  stranger. 
In  the  country,  when  a  marriage  or  baptism 
takes  place,  the  dance  is  kept  up  till  the  week 

£2 
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be  out ;  and  in  summer,  even  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, the  long  day  is  often  closed  with  a  round 
upon  the  green.  This  passion  the  Norwegians 
carry  with  them  to  other  countries;  in  the 
Baltic,  when  vessels  from  various  nations  are 
becalmed  toge^er  towards  night,  the  Nor- 
wegian ship  may  always  be  distinguished  by 
the  sound  of  the  rude  jig  carried  on  to  the 
music  of  some  screeching  violin.  At  home  the 
pipe  and  the  tabour  give  measure  to  the  rustic 
revel. 

The  Norwegians,  as  is  well  known,  are  all 
Lutherans ;  but  that  their  religious  feelings 
are  not  of  a  very  warm  character,  many  proofs, 
unhappily,  might  be  brought  to  show.  Even 
of  external  respect  for  religion,  there  is  much 
less  among  the  people  than  we  could  at  all 
have  believed  possible  in  a  Protestant  country, 
/  I  and  one  of  such  primitive  manners.  The  Sab* 
)  «  bath,  for  instance,  is  very  ill  observed.  This 
ifc/  *^^  ^'  struck  us  in  Christiania  in  particular.  There 
/  /I'  C.  ^**  //  »'y^^®  indeed  few  signs  of  business  in  the  princi- 
y/. ;*<../a /..pal  streets;  but,  as  we  passed  through  the 
'^^'^/V^..  *_ibmarket-place,  we  found  fish  exposed  for  sale, 
C4^*^^'  f'  '^*.  and  met  people  carrying  their  purchases  home 
v^f'-»-^^^*.;'^'''/the  same  as  on  ordinary  days.  Boys  also  were 
A.  r/y^  -  ♦.  '*  .  playing  some  games  near  the  harbour ;  and 
though  all  other  kinds  of  week*day  engage- 
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meDts  were  suspended,  we  were  told  that  Sun- 
day is  a  favourite  day  for  theatrical  entertain^ 
ments!    This  in  Protestant  Norway ! ! 

It  was  on  Sunday  that  we  visited  the  Cathe- 
dral, which  stands  in  a  garden  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  a  sloping  square.  It  is  as  large  and 
tasteless  as  Norwegian  fancies  could  require, 
and  is  principally  composed  of  one  long  and 
lofty  aisle,  of  very  singular  appearance,  crossed 
by  a  shorter  one  about  its  centre.  The  pulpit, 
a  huge  gilded  structure,  is  placed  at  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  cross  aisle.  The  altar  is  very 
large,  and  richly  ornamented ;  but  all  the  seats 
in  the  body  of  the  church  being  painted  white, 
with  black  edges  on  the  doors,  the  place  wants 
the  solemn  look  of  a  house  of  prayer.  Though 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  disappeared  in 
Norway,  yet  much  of  its  pomp  and  form  has 
been  retained. 

All  sects  of  Christians  are  tolerated;  but 
Jews  are  unsparingly  excluded  from  the  coun- 
try :  there  is  not  one  allowed  to  settle  in  the 
whole  kingdom ;  and  even  those  coming  here 
on  business,  are  strictly  prohibited  from  remain- 
ing beyond  twenty-four  hours.  A  Hamburg 
banker,  one  of  the  richest  Jews  of  that  city, 
who  came  to  Christiania  on  business  last  year, 
had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to  remain 
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long  enough  to  settle  his  affairs.  Finding  them- 
selves excluded  from  Norway,  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  taken  shelter  in  Sweden,  which  con- 
tains about  four  hundred  of  them,  among  whom 
are  some  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  Stock- 
holm. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHRISTIANIA.— NORWEGIAN 
CHURCH  AND  PERIODICAL  PRESS. —CON- 
VICTS' PRISON. 

Professors— Mode  of  Teaching—- No  Fees — Degrees— State  of 
Literature-*Too  many  Periodicals-^Newspapers^-Museum— - 
The  Senatus  —  Natural  History  —  Ancient  Coins -.- Hoist — 
Holmhoe  —  The  New  Palace,  slow  Progress,  Expence  —  The 
Castle ^^Convicis ~^Mode  of  Treatment  disgraceful. to  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Our  last  day  in  Christiania  was  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  University,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  which.  Professor  Hoist, 
favoured  us  with  much  useful  information  dur- 
ing our  short  stay.  Judging  by  the  appear- 
ance of  their  houses  and  general  way  of  living, 
we  should  say,  that  the  professors  of  Norway 
are  in  much  more  comfortable  circumstances 
than  their  German  brethren. 

Though  this  institution  is  among  the  young- ^ 
est  of  the  continental  universities,  it  already  en- 
joys a  high  reputation  even  in  other  countries* 
It  was  founded  in  1811,  by  the  Danes,  whose 
zeal  in  behalf  of  education  we  have  alreadv  had. 
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occasion  to  admire.     That  it  must  have  been 
liberally  endowed,  we  infer  from  the  fact,  that 
the  professors  do  not  charge  any  fees  ;  they  are 
allowed  to  take  money  for  private  courses,  but 
never  do  so.     It  is,  in  general,  modelled  on  the 
system  of  the  German  Universities,  but  differs 
from  them  not  only  in  regard  to  the  non-pay- 
ment of  fees,  but  also  in  its  remarkable  prefer- 
ence for  examinations  :  these  are  so  numerous 
that  the  professors  scarcely  get  time  to  lecture  ; 
or  at  least  much  more  time  is  devoted  to  the 
former  than  to    the   latter   branch  of  college 
duty.     The  number  of  students  varies  from  six 
to  eight  hundred.     Here,  as  in  Germany,  de- 
grees below  the  rank  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
are  seldom  conferred  ;  and  even  the  D.P.  itself 
is  little  sought  after,  except  by  those  aspiring  to 
be  professors.    A  course  of  study  at  Christiania 
does  not  qualify  for  office  in  Sweden ;  but  as 
most  appointments  in  Norway  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  (at  least  so 
we  understood    our    informant),    influence  at 
Stockholm  is  required  before  a  young  man  can 
get  forward  in  his  profession. 
jx./      The  income  and  status  of  the  clergy  being 
^  highly    respectable  throughout    Norway,    the 
\  greater  proportion  of  the  students  devote  them- 
(  selves  to  theology.   The  number  of  unemployed 
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candidates,  however,  in  every  department  is 
now  so  great,  that  it  is  wished  to  diminish 
rather  than  increase  the  attendance  at  the  uni* 
versity.  The  disposal  of  vacant  livings  in  the 
church  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
and  of  the  state  council  of  Norway,  who  are 
said  to  exercise  it  very  impartially. 

That  the  church  should  be  the  favourite  pro-  ^- 
fession  did  not  surprise  us,  when  we  heard  that 
it  affords  incomes  which,  for  this  country,  must 
be  pronounced  very  high.     For  instance,  each 
of  the  bishops  (of  whom  there  are  four  for  the  \ 
whole  kingdom)  has  at  least  £766  (4000  species 
dollars)  of  yearly  income ;  while  the  pastor  of  a  / 
town  parish  often  has  £254  (1600  dollars);  and  ^ 
most  even  of  the  remote  country  parishes  yield  \ 
£191   (1000  dollars),  and  none  less  than  £153  ' 
a-year.     These  sums  are  raised  from  a  tithe  on  ^ 
grain,  now  converted  into  a  fixed  money  pay-  / 
ment,  so  that  the  clergy  are  never  brought  into  ' 
obnoxious    collision    with    their   parishioners.  / 
Fees,    however,   are  paid  for  certain  duties. 
Besides  this  good  income,  there  are  in  every 
parish  several  excellent  glebe  farms,  with  suit-  ' 
able  parsonage  houses  ;  it  is  an  admirable  regu-  •  ^ 
lation  in  regard  to  these  farms,  however,  that  f 
one  of  them  (we  believe  that  on  which  her  j 
husband  dies)  always  belongs  for  life  to  the 
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widow  of  the  former  incumbent.  When  we 
state  that  the  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  no 
more  than  336  parishes  (here  called  prestegilde)^ 
it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  some  of  them 
are  of  immense  extent— -equal,  in  fact,  to  several 
English  counties  put  together.  We  heard  of 
one  which  actually  covers  a  district  one  hun- 
dred miles  long,  stretching  all  the  way  from  the 
sea-coast  back  to  the  mountains  of  Sweden! 
The  extent  of  the  parishes  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
defect  of  the  church  establishment.  Whether 
the  Storthing  will  ever  discover  that  smaller 
parishes,  even  though  there  should  be  smaller 
incomes  for  the  clergy,  would  not  be  better 
than  large  parishes  and  large  incomes,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say ;  but,  under  the  present  system, 
many  of  the  people  are  left  completely  without 
religious  instruction.  In  the  remote  places  they 
live  as  they  may,  and  we  fear  die  as  they  may; 
the  clergyman  cannot  see  them  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  many  of  the 
clergy  are  very  highly  educated.  On  visiting 
the  University,  we  found  that  every  means  is 
provided  for  their  instruction  in  the  sciences, 
as  well  as  in  their  own  more  immediate  studies. 
Almost  the  only  collection,  however,  of  which 
the  University  can  yet  boast,  is  a  small  Museum 
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of  Natural  History,  but  it  is  precisely  of  the 
kind  that  a  national  institution  ought  to  begin 
with,  till  increasing  funds  enable  the  conductors 
to  procure  something  more  eflficient.  We  should 
like  to  see  one  of  the  same  description  formed 
in  every  similar  institution  at  home,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  more  likely  to  inspire  the  young  with 
a  taste  for  the  natural  sciences  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  which  can  be  put  within  their  reach ; 
but  also,  because  it  is  so  unexpensive  that  it 
may  be  formed  where  deficiency  of  funds  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  establish  any  other  mu- 
suem.  It  consists  of  a  complete  collection  of 
the  birds  of  Norway,  arranged  in  three  or  four 
small  but  handsome  apartments ;  there  are  in 
all  about  four  hundred  species,  with  some 
badly  stuffed  specimens  of  the  elk  and  rein- 
deer keeping  watch  amongst  them,  aided  by 
the  huge  and  formidable  lynx-cat  of  the  coun- 
try. Were  it  not  treason  to  the  fine  eagles,  we 
should  say,  that  the  capercailzie  is  legitimate 
monarch  of  this  beautiful  assembly ;  there  is  a 
curious  specimen  between  him  and  the  black- 
game.  There  are  some  owls  of  enormous  size, 
but  the  varieties  of  them  are  not  so  numerous 
as  in  the  German  forests. 

Among  other  University  curiosities,  not  the 
least  curious  was  the  Academic  Senatus  itself. 
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which  we  stumbled  upon  while  met  in  full  and 
solemn  conclave.  Ad  the  most  befitting  lan- 
guage for  sucih  an  assembly,  we  began  to  em- 
ploy Latin,  in  order  to  ask  our  way  to  the 
rooms  we  were  in  search  of,  and  apologize  for 
unintended  intrusion;  but  Terence's  Salve  mul' 
tum^  and  Obsecro  doctissimi/ferte,  &c.,  and  such 
like  classical  researches,  were  cut  short  by 
the  more  familiar  German  and  English  of  nearly 
all  the  senate.  The  portly  good-looking  rector, 
shining  with  the  brightest  splendors  of  oflScial 
dignity — in  long  flowing  robe,  high  crimped 
ruff,  and  the  broad  collar  of  some  knightly 
order,  as  well  as  a  medallion  of  corresponding 
magnitude  suspended  from  the  neck,  bowed  us 
out  of  oiir  embarrassment  with  all  the  grace  of 
a  court  chamberlain.  The  intimacy  which  the 
professors  have  with  the  English  and  German 
languages,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Storthing,  which,  in  imitation  of  other 
continental  governments,  annually  votes  a  very 
handsome  sum  to  enable  men  of  learning  to 
travel  in  foreign  countries. 

The  small  Cabinet  of  Coins  is  highly  curious. 
Those  of  gold,  formed  of  slender  wire,  twisted 
like  a  screw,  were  found  in  the  stift  or  pro- 
vince of  Christiansand,  the  most  southerly  point 
of  Norway,   where  many  Anglo-Saxon  coins 
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have  also  been  discovered.  Among  these  are 
six  hundred  of  the  thin  worn  coins  of  Canute's 
reign,  and  several  of  our  Edgar  and  Ethelred. 
The  collection,  however,  also  contains  a  series 
of  Arabic,  Spanish,  and  English  coins,  found 
at  Rod  a,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  capital ; 
amongst  these  is  one  of  Haroun  al  Raschid. 
But  the  most  interesting  object  of  all  is  a  By- 
zantine coin  of  one  of  the  Constantines,  which 
was  found  at  Eger,  and  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  Of  the  Arabic  coins,  an  account 
has  l)een  published  in  good  Latin  by  Holmboe, 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  numisma- 
tology, who  accompanied  us  in  our  visit  to  the 
rooms  over  which  he  presides.  If  it  cannot  vie 
with  the  more  famed  museums  of  the  south, 
this  little  collection  is  worthy  of  mention  as  a 
proof  of  what  zeal  may  accomplish,  even  in  a 
short  period  and  on  limited  means. 

In  addition  to  the  University,  Christiania 
boasts  of  a  Military  Gymnasium^  in  which  ma- 
thematics, geometry,  engipeering,  and  every 
other  branch  connected  with  such  an. establish- 
ment, are  taught  with  a  care  and  success, 
which  have  induced  some  German  travellers  to 
place  this  institution  even  higher  than  those  of 
their  own  country. 
.  But  while  every  attention  is  paid  to  advance 
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education  in  Norway,  its  literature  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  state:  little 
issues  from  the  press,  except  periodicals,  and 
even  of  these  many  are  mere  second-hand 
rifaccimenti.  Some  of  the  poets,  such  as 
Zettlitz,  Olsen,  Harsen,  and  others,  enjoy 
considerable  popularity ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  Norwegians  are  as  yet  too  much  en- 
grossed with  attention  to  their  political  and 
practical  interests  to  make  rapid  progress  in 
literature.  That  they  are  capable,  however, 
of  attaining  high  stations  in  this  walk,  is  well 
proved  by  the  example  of  their  gifted  country- 
man Steffens,  now  at  Berlin,  who  has  long  been 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  German  lite* 
rature,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  of  German  professors. 

We  are  persuaded  that  Norwegian  literature 
would  be  in  a  more  flourishing  condition^  were 
there  fewer  of  the  ephemeral  publications  just 
alluded  to.  Norway,  like  Denmark,  languishes 
under  an  excess  of  periodical  cropping.  There 
are  weekly  and  monthly  journals,  in  every  divi- 
sion and  sub-division  of  literature  and  science  : 
criticism,  antiquities,  military  tactics  ( 1 ), 
natural  history,  &c.,  has  each  its  separate 
manifesto.  Who,  under  such  a  deluge  of  loose 
paper,  would  expect  any  growth  of  a  really 
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substantial  character  ?    It  will  always  be  found  ^i 
that  where  periodical  literature  flourishes  to  an  ^ 
excessive  degree,  national  literature  declines.  ) 
The  genius  of  authors  dilutes  itself  down  to  the 
prevailing  taste,  and  the  public  mind,  enervated 
by  an  excess  of  trashy  food,    ceases   to  de- 
mand— 

*•  '   the  fare  immortal 

And  the  drink  for  gods.*' 

The  Norwegian  press  is  perfectly  free,  not 
in  name  only,  but  in  reality ;  and  no  tax  of  any 
kind  is  levied  on  newspapers ;  of  these,  conse- 
quently, there  is  a  great  abundance.  No  less 
than  twenty-one  newspapers  are  published  in 
the  kingdom,  and  of  these  eight  appear  at 
Christiania ;  they  are  very  impartially  conduc- 
ted, and  it  is  said  are  much  read.  It  struck 
us,  however,  that  the  reading  of  the  newspaper 
does  not  fill  up  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
idler's  day  as  in  othef  countries.  All  the  time 
we  were  in  Christiania,  we  did  not  see  a  news* 
paper  in  anybody's  hand  at  the  hotel  or  in  any 
other  public  place :  if  you  want  to  read  one, 
you  must  ask  for  it — it  will  never  be  lying  in 
your  way.  In  the  country  districts  and  in  the 
provincial  towns,  wherever  we  travelled,  you 
might  as  well  ask  for  a  bunch  of  fresh  grapes 
as  for  the  last  newspaper.     To  be  sure,  we 
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could  not  have  read  it  had  we  got  one ;  but  to 
the  traveller  there  is  always  some  satisfaction, 
even  in  looking  at  a  newspaper,  though  he  un- 
derstands nothing  more  than  the  title  and  the 
printer's  name ;  it  is  a  link  connecting  you  with 
those  you  have  left, — something  telling  you, 
could  you  but  make  it  out,  that  men  are  still 
stirring,  hearts  still  beating,  in  the  world  you 
have  been  flying  from. 

Among  the  few  public  structures  in  Chris- 
tiania,  still  remaining  to  be  mentioned,  we 
must  not  omit  the  new  Palace,  our  visit  to 
which  confirmed  what  we  had  heard  of  the 
length  of  time  likely  to  be  required  in  building 
it.  More  than  ten  years  have  already  been 
spent  on  it,  and,  to  all  appearance,  as  many 
more  will  still  be  required ;  for  we  saw  nothing 
but  bare  walls,  and  even  these  not  nearly 
finished.  In  a  land  where  materials  of  a  more 
solid  nature  are  so  abundant,  we  could  have 
wished  a  less  liberal  use  of  brick,  especially  in 
a  national  edifice.  It  is  of  vast  extent,  and 
firom  its  size  and  position — for,  from  the  state 
in  which  it  was,  we  cannot  speak  of  its  plan — 
rising  as  it  does  on  an  elevation  behind  the 
town,  it  will  form  a  great  ornament  to  the 
landscape.  The  Storthing  has  shewn  much 
liberality  in  voting  the  necessary  funds.     For 
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a  long  time  the  people  grumbled  sadly  at  see- 
ing nothing  but  holes  in  the  ground,  and  great 
abundance   of  cellarage,    in    return  for  their 
thousands  on  thousands  of  dollars.     There  was, 
in  fact,  some  mismanagement  at  first;    but 
now  all  goes  well,  though  there  is  no  prospect 
of  its  being  completed  under  a  total  outlay  of 
1,500,000  species  dollars,  or  in  round  numbers 
£300,000  sterling.     Whether  the  king  had  any 
share  in  retarding  its  progress  is  not  distinctly 
known.     The  constitution  requires  that  either 
the  king,  or  the  heir  apparent,  shall  reside  part 
of  each  year  in  the  Norwegian  capital :  but  it  is 
believed  that  they  were  not  very  anxious  to  ful- 
fill this  provision,  and  a  good  excuse  was  at 
hand  for  coming  only  when  agreeable,  so  long 
as  no  suitable  residence  existed.    When  the 
palace  is  finished  it  is  thought  that  the  Prince 
Royal  will  make  Christiania  his  place  of  resi- 
dence.   The  only  mansi(m  hitherto  set  apart 
for  the  royal  family  is  a  small  building,  one 
story  high,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  fit  only 
for  a  private  individual.     There  is  a  little  gar- 
den near  it,  scarcely  larger  than  a  poultry-yard, 
into  which  we  tried  to  penetrate,  thinking  any- 
thing of  the  king's  would  be  open  to  the  public 
in  this  land  of  equality ;  but  the  sentinel  scared 
us  fiercely  away. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Another  public  structure,  of  a  far  more  inte- 
resting character,  still  remains  to  be  described, 
viz.  the  little  neglected  Castle  of  Aggerhuus, 
which  is  finely  situated  on  a  point  jutting  into 
the  bay,  and  forms  from  every  side  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  in  the  landscape.  Though 
at  one  time  considered  strong,  it  is  now  much 
more  remarkable  for  the  fine  views  it  affords, 
than   for    its   importance  as    a    fortress.      In 
passing  through  its  grass  covered  courts,   the 
visiter  finds  abundance  of  large  cannon,  and 
great  store  of  ammunition  piled  on  all  sides ; 
but  everything  else  speaks  of  decay,  always  ex- 
cepting the  smart  green  coats  and  duck  trousers 
of  the  Norwegian  Jagers. 
v^      In  this  castle  (said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century)  the  convicts  are  imprisoned.  We 
saw  above  a  hundred  of  them,  many  of  whom 
were  the  fiercest-looking  men  we  had  ever  beheld. 
At  the  hour  of  our  visit  they  were  about  to  be 
turned  out  to  their  daily  work,  and  a  more  pain- 
ful scene  has  seldom  been  witnessed.    They  are 
employed  in  the  most  public  places.     Nearly 
all  were  loaded  with  chains,  and  some  so  heavily 
that  it  seemed  wonderful  bow  the  leg  could 
drag  such  a  mass  of  iron.     Many  had  a  thick 
ring  on  each  ancle,  united  by  about  two  feet  of 
chain,  consisting  of  links  three  fingers  thick ; 
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it  was  sad  to  see  how  wearily  the  poor  creatures 
dragged  their  feet — ^they  could  scarcely  walk. 
They  are  more  or  less  heavily  chained  accord- 
ing to  their  sentence  and  tractability.  The 
convicts  for  life,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
load,  have  a  huge  iron  collar  on  the  neck,  with 
heavy  points  projecting  before  and  behind. 

The  legislature  of  Norway  has  humanely  \ 
abolished  capital  punishment :  might  they  not  / 
go  a  step  further,  and  devise  some  less  terrible  \ 
mode  of  restraint  for  these  unhappy  wretches  ?  / 
It  cannot  be  from  Sweden  that  it  has  taken  this  ) 
lesson  in  cruelty,  for  the  convicts  whom  we 
afterwards  saw  near  Stockholm  were  treated 
with  much  less  inhumanity ;  nor  can  it  be  from 
the  mild  Danes,  whom  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  praise  for  their  benevolent  laws.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  stain  on  so  free  a  country,  to  be  forced 
to  say  of  it,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  have 
we  seen  more  harsh  treatment  of  convicts.  The 
authorities  justify  it  by  the  extreme  ferocity  of 
the  people,  the  depraved  portion  of  whom  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  control.  But  though  forced 
to  admit  that  we  have  never  seen  such  wild- 
looking  men  as  these  convicts,  we  should  still 
say,  that  there  would  be  no  harm  in  trying  a 
more  gentle  method.  As  we  saw  them  mustered 
in  files  under  a  strong  guard,  and  heard  their 
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chains  clank  heavily  on  the  pavement  when  they 

inarched  away  to  work  at  the  New  Palace,  we 

thought  that  an  hourly  exhibition  of  such  a 

horrid  nature  in  the  streets  of  their  capital  does 

not  argue  much  for  fineness  of  feeling,   in  a 

people  who  boast  of  being  the  freest  in  Europe. 

/      We  were  told  by  an  eminent  jurisconsult  that 

H'l  \  ^y  f^^  *^^  greater  number  of  crimes  originate 

1  in  drunken  brawls :  almost  every  convict  in  the 

;  country  can  trace  his  misery  to  a  too  early  ini- 

/  tiation  into  the  universal  practice  of  drinking 

(.  ardent  spirits  to  excess. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

POLITICAL  PROSPECTS  OF  NORWAY. 

Constitution  and  Powers  of  the  Norweg^ian  Stortbing^ — Election  of 
Members — Check  on  the  King's  Prerogative — Independence  and 
Patriotism  of  the  Members —Not  controlled  by  the  Press— Pros- 
perous State  of  the  Country — All  the  Taxes  reduced — Surplus 
Funds— State  of  Education— Increase  of  the  Shipping — ^People 
too  yain  of  their  Liberty — Exposed  to  the  Intrigues  of  Russian- 
Norway  cannot  subsist  as  an  Independent  Kingdom — Precarious 
Climate  and  Crops — ^Thinness  of  Population  compared  with 
England  —  State  of  Morals— Of  Religion— Exaggeration  on 
these  Subjects. 

Before  proceeding  to  explore  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  the  west,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  political  position 
of  the  kingdom. 

Norway,  it  is  well  known,  enjoys  a  constitu- 
tion which  may  justly  rank  among  the  freest 
that  ever  were  devised.  Though  federally  united 
under  the  same  crown  with  Sweden,  the  laws 
and  legislature  of  the  two  nations  are  as  distinct 
as  their  manners  and  mode  of  life.  Norway,  in 
fact,  since  the  period  of  the  union,  has  become  a 
pure  democracy.     The  executive  government  is 
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/conducted  by  the  king,  but  the  legislative 
V  power  resides  solely  in  the  Storthing  or  Parlia- 
^  ment,  already  spoken  of.  This  assembly  is  com- 
posed of  members  returned  by  various  electing 
districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  and 
which  vary  in  extent  according  to  the  popula- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  these  districts,  or 
raiher  of  the  various  subdivisions  into  which  they 
are  arranged,  meet  at  their  parish  church,  every 
three  years,  and,  without  solicitation  or  ex- 
pence  of  any  kind  whatever  on  the  part  of  can- 
didates, return  as  their  member  of  parliament 
some  respectable  neighbour  who  must  be  at 
least  thirty  years  of  age,  have  resided  at  least 
ten  years  in  Norway,  and  must  possess  either 
property  or  a  life-rent  worth  160  dollars  (£30), 
or  belong  to  a  class  called  government  officers, 
which  includes  professors  and  clergymen.  Bri- 
bery or  exertion  of  influence  of  any  kind  on  the 
part  of  candidates,  or  of  their  friends,  in  order 
to  procure  votes,  is  altogether  unknown.  Every 
man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  possessed  of  a 
property  worth  150  dollars  (£30),  or  holding  the 
life-rent  of  a  property  worth  that  sum,  is  enti- 
tled to  vote ;  and  small  as  this  qualification  may 
appear  it  is  quite  high  enough  in  a  poor  country; 
for  the  number  of  electors  is  not  so  great  as 
the  minute  subdivision  of  property  would  have 
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led  US  to  expect.  It  is  an  excellent  and  pecu- 
liar feature  of  the  Norwegian  system,  that  in 
each  district,  along  with  the  sitting  member,  a 
substitute  is  elected,  who  takes  his  place  in  case 
of  death,  sickness,  or  necessary  absence.  The 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Storthing  take  place 
every  third  year,  and  nominally  last  for  three 
months.  Generally,  however,  it  meets  in  Fe-  ( 
bruary,  and  sits  constantly  till  the  harvest  is  at  / 
hand  in  August.  In  a  country  where  fortunes  ^ 
are  limited,  and  travelling  often  very  difficult, 
frequent  meetings  would  be  inconvenient.  The 
king  has  the  power,  however,  of  summoning  ex* 
traordinary  meetings,  and  the  assembly  can  of 
itself  adjourn  with  the  understanding  that  they 
shall  meet  at  a  certain  time  to  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  any  important  matter,  which 
may  not  have  been  fully  settled  in  the  great 
meeting. 

The  powers  of  this  body  are  unlimited ;  no  ^ 
tax,  nor  law  of  any  kind  can  be  passed  without  ^\ 
their  sanction.    The  assent  of  the  king  is  re-  ^ 
quired  before  any  law  can  be  put  in  force ;  but 
in  practice  this  power  is  merely  nominal ;  for 
though  he  apparently  has  the  right  to  reject  a 
law  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Storthing, 
yet,  when  the  nation  is  determined  to  obtain  it, 
the  proposal  is  brought  in  again  and  again,  the 
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r  fundamental  law  having  provided  that  any  bill 
I  which  has  been  three  times  voted  by  the  house 
\  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  even  without  the 
approbation  of  the  king.    So  also  in  regard  to 
]  the  appointing  of  public  officers,  the  filling  of 
(  vacant  parishes,  &c.,  although  the  right  of  no- 
/  minating  rests  with  the  crown,  yet  the  appoint- 
(  ments  are  not  final   until  confirmed  by  the 
I  Storthing.     The  king  neither  presides,  nor  is 
^  represented  in  its  meetings.    There  is  not  even 
so  much  as  a  crown  officer  in  the  assembly  to 
propose  bills  from  the  crown,  or  give  explana- 
tions of  ministerial  measures,  which  may  be 
combated  by  the  popular  party.    When  there 
is  any  proposal  to  be  made  by  government,  a 
royal  counsellor  is  admitted,  who  reads  the  pro* 
ject,   then  withdraws,  and  leaves  it  to  its  fate. 
The  influence  which  the  crown  might  be  ex- 
pected to  possess,  from  the  right  which  govern- 
ment officers  have  of  being  elected,  is  found  in 
practice  to  be  very  limited,  and  has  never  been 
productive  of  any  injury  to  the  rights  of  the 
people.    With  all  this  jealousy  of  the  royal  in- 
fluence, there  seems  to  be  no  .dislike  to  the 
king  personally ;    on  the  contrary,  all  classes 
speak  of  him  with  much  respect,  and  the  splendid 
palace  already  spoken  of,  will  be  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the 
nation. 
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It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  Norwegians  \ 
that,  as  members  of  the  Storthing,  they  seem  / 
to  be  actuated  solely  by  zeal  for  the  public  ) 
good.  Upright,  simple,  and  incorruptible;  ( 
neither  caring  for  wealth,  nor  ambitious  of  titles ;  7 
disdaining  to  purchase  favours  by  selling  their  \ 
independence, — they  have  never  been  brought  / 
over  by  the  government  to  support  any  project  \ 
that  seemed  to  militate  against  the  national 
liberties.  Public  opinion  is  very  little  under 
newspaper  control.  Newspapers  there  are,  as 
already  mentioned,  and  those  not  without  their 
influence,  but  there  is  no  passion  for  them,  no 
unnatural  dependence  on  their  dictates  as  in 
France,  for  instance.  Though  often  sufficiently 
violent,  yet  people  look  to  them  more  for  infor- 
mation than  for  opinions ;  all  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  the  Norwegians  are  practi- 
cal men  not  theorists. 

Sweden  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  great 
gainer  by  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
king,  indeed,  draws  a  small  annual  allowance 
from  Norway,  but  no  other  benefit  of  a  direct 
kind  accrues  to  the  stronger  neighbour.  Nor- 
way, on  the  other  hand,  has  benefited  sur- 
prisingly by  getting  rid  of  the  Danes :  not  only 
is  it  now  able  to  support  all  its  own  establish- 
ments,  navy,   army,   &c.,   but   it  has    lately 
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accomplished  what  no  state  in  Europe  can 
boast  of-^tf  mnultaneotis  reduction  of  all  the 
tares.  The  king  wished  to  continue  them  for  a 
time  at  their  former  rate,  in  order  to  create  a 
fund  which  might  be  available  in  any  unfore- 
seen emergency ;  but  the  Storthing  persevered 
in  their  design  of  giving  immediate  relief  to 
every  branch  of  national  industry;  and  not- 
withstanding the  reduction,  there  was  in  the 
surplus  treasury,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a 
reserve  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  kingdom. 

What,  then,  become  of  the  complaints  in 
which  some  writers  love  to  indulge  about  the 
unprosperous  state  of  this  country  ?  Her  tim- 
ber is  not  in  such  demand  as  formerly,  nor 
perhaps  is  the  trade  in  fish  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean so  good  as  in  other  years ;  but,  besides 
the  proof  of  prosperity  afforded  by  the  state  of 
the  revenue,  another  very  remarkable  one  may 
be  drawn  from  the  great  increase  in  the  shipping 
of  the  country.  Looking  at  the  Sound  lists, 
for  instance,  it  will  be  found  that  no  nation  has 
risen  so  rapidly  in  the  Baltic  trade:  in  1814, 
Norway  paid  for  only  83  ships;  but  in  1832, 
this  small  share  had  risen  to  the  wonderful 
number  of  1,535.  Truly,  the  Norwegians  have 
no  cause  to  regret  their  separation  from  Den- 
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mark.     In  fact,  the  national  resources  of  every 
kind  have  been  so  judiciously  turned  to  account, 
and  public  burdens  so  fairly  distributed*  that  ' 
there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  where  \ 
the  great  body  of  the  people  have  it  sa  com-  '^ 
pletely  in  their  power  to  enjoy  both  comfort  | 
and   independence.     Grievances  are  speedily 
redressed ;  and  no  man  is  allowed  to  escape  the 
law,  or  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  vengeance, 
merely  because  he  is  rich.     Education,  also,  is 
carefully  attended  to :  not  only  is  the  Storthing 
most  liberal  in  its  grants  to  the  University, 
but  even  in  the  remotest  districts  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poorest,  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  pro- 
vided for ;  though,  in  such  a  widely  scattered 
population,  it  is  not   possible  to  organize  a 
system  that  will  put  schools  within  easy  reach 
of  all. 

We  must  not  conceal,  however,  that,  con-^ 
sidering  the  general  state  of  civilization,  it  is 
still  a  question  with  many.  Whether  the  Nor- 
wegians are  fit  for  so  free  a  form  of  government 
as  that  which  they  now  enjoy?  One  of  their 
own  countrymen,  now  far  away  from  Norway, 
plainly  told  us  that  they  are  not  fit  for  it ;  and 
he  has  some  right  to  give  an  opinion,  having, 
by  his  pen  and  bis  influence,  done  good  service 
to  his  father-land.     Hearing  so  much  about 
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their  privileges,  the  people  have  formed  to 
themselves  an  absurd  idea  of  their  own  refine- 
ment— of  all  notions  the  most  fatal  to  their 
progress  in  real  civilization.  A  stranger  cannot 
be  long  amongst  them  without  perceiving  that 
they  are  beginning  to  cherish  a  kind  of  con- 
tempt for  other  nations.  They  think  themselves 
the  chosen  of  the  earth,  the  only  freemen ;  but 
this  spirit  would  be  more  calmly  exhibited,  did 
they  remember  that,  after  all,  they  exist  but  on 
sufferance.  They  may  flatter  themselves  with 
the  thought  of  being  able  to  exist  without 
Sweden,  to  bid  defiance  to  her  and  every  other 
nation;  but  a  population  so  scanty  could  not 
long  defend  itself  as  an  independent  power. 
They  may  sever  themselves  from  Sweden,  it  is 
true;  but  would  it  not  be  merely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  stronger  than  Sweden?  Has  Russia  no 
eye  on  these  bold  speech-makers  ?  Or  are  there 
not  abundance  of  winter  roads,  and  some  sum- 
mer ones,  from  Finland  to  a  city  that  was  the 
capital  of  Norway  long  before  Ghristiania  had 
a  Storthing  or  a  name  ? 

Judging  from  present  appearances,  no  degree 

of  prosperity  that    Norway  can    attain,    will 

]  ever  render  the  country  sufficiently  populous  to 

(  exist  by  itself.     Men  cannot  live  on  its  rugged 

mountains ;  nor  can  the  means  of  sustaining  life 
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be  raised  with  regularity,  even  in  the  scanty 
strips  of  soil  which  occur  in  the  narrow  valleys. 
From  lying  entirely  within  the  coldest  and  most 
precarious  circle  of  our  European  climates,  the 
whole  kingdom  is  exposed  to  such  vicissitudes, 
that  the  crops  often  completely  fail,  even  in  the 
most  favoured  provinces.  Grain  has  at  times 
been  so  scarce,  that  for  whole  seasons  many  of 
the  people  have  had  no  other  bread  to  subsist 
on  than  what  they  could  make  from  the  sawings 
of  their  timber  mixed  with  a  little  meal.  No 
one  will  say,  however,  that  it  is  for  want  of 
extent  that  Norway  must  continue  tp  be  defi- 
cient in  political  importance:  so  wide  is  its 
surface,  that  single  provinces  are  larger  than 
the  whole  of  Scotland  put  together — that  of 
Christiania,  for  example ;  and  there  are  others 
of  much  greater  surface  than  this  one.  But^, 
with  all  this  area,  what  a  poor  figure  does  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  make !  Here  are  only  , 
l_,098^29i_rouIs_tojL^sjirf^^^  square 

miles ;  in  other  words,  the  single  county  of  York 
contains  nearly  200,000  inhabitants  more  than 
the  whole  of  this  vast  kingdom,  or  1,173,187 
souls  on  an  area  of  only  6,000  square  miles.  The 
contrast  might  be  made  more  striking,  were  we 
to  descend  to  particulars  of  the  revenue,  &c. ; 
but  taking  only  one  head,  we  shall  find  that 
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the  sum  raised  for  the  poors'  rate  and  county 
rate  alone,  in  a  single  year,  within  the  three 
Ridings,  was  actually  double  the  whole  cus- 
toms' duties  drawn  in  Norway  in  the  same  space 
of  time :  for  the  rates  referred  to  amounted,  in 
1826,  to  £491,485;  while,  including  inwards 
(£161,840)  and  outwards  (£47,381)  duties,  as 
well  as  the  sums  received  for  tonnage  duties 
and  lights  (£27,436),  the  whole  of  the  duties 
collected  by  the  Storthing,  so  late  as  1835, 
realized  only  £266,655. 
^  The  Norwegians  have  often  been  described  as 
a  highly  moral  people ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
us  that  they  have  any  right  to  this  distinction. 
If  fairness  in  dealings  between  man  and  man 
form  any  part  of  morality,  they  cannot,  with 
justice,  be  described  as  more  than  **  indifferent 
moral ;"  for  we  always  found  amongst  them  a 
greater  desire  to  take  advantage  of  a  stranger 
than  we  ever  experienced  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe ;  while  the  rude,  and  often  threatening 
way  in  which  the  claim  was  enforced,  by  no 
means  tended  to  heighten  our  idea  of  the  nati- 
onal character. 
>  If,  again,  chastity  be  made  the  test  of  morals, 
the  Norwegians  must  still  have  but  a  low  rank 
assigned  them.  The  higher  classes,  from  all  we 
heard,  are  not  better,  in  this  respect,  than  the 
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higher  classes  of  other  countries :  some  are 
good,  and  many  bad.  The  lower  classes,  on 
the  other  hand,  live  in  the  most  lawless  manner, 
as  is  well  proved  by  the  statistical  returns,  which 
show  that  of  every  five  children  bom,  one  is 
illegitimate.  That  is,  the  proportion  of  illegi- 
timate children  in  this  widely  scattered  popu- 
lation, is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  densely- 
crowded  and  corrupted  atmosphere  of  Paris. 

Nor  can  one  marvel  that  the  state  of  morals  r 
among  the  poorer  classes  should  be  low ;  that 
rudeness  and  crime  should  be  general.  The 
facility  with  which  ardent  spirits  may  be  ob- 
tained solves  the  deplorable  phenomenon.  The 
legislature  which  plants  a  school  in  every 
parish,  but  at  the  same  time  makes  every  house 
in  that  parish  a  distillery — for  here  every  farmer 
is,  or  may  be,  the  distiller  of  his  own  grain — is 
either  very  ill-acquainted  with  human  nature, 
or  very  reluctant  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
legislator. 

Denying  as  we  do  the  claims  of  the  Norwe- 
gians to  be  a  highly  moral  people,  it  will  not,  of 
course,  be  expected  that  we  should  subscribe  to 
the  statements  which  make  them  also  a  highly 
religious  people.  Their  disregard  of  the  sabbath, 
already  alluded  to,  and  their  general  apathy  on 
all  religious  matters,  speak  sufficiently  on  this 
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head.  An  argument  in  favour  of  their  respect 
for  religion  has  indeed  been  drawn  from  the 
steadiness  of  their  attachment  to  the  established 
churchy  for  such  a  being  as  a  dissenter  is  un- 
known in  Norway  ;  but  the  absence  of  all  secta- 
\  rian  divisions,  so  far  from  indicating  ardour  of  re- 

iligious  sentiment,  often  proceeds  from  a  very  op- 
posite feeling.  An  united  church,  and  an  united 
people,  may  present  a  prospect  highly  delight- 
ful to  the  political  churchman,  but  we  know 
not  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  very  beneficial 
either  to  the  clergy  of  an  established  church  or 
to  a  nation.  Strong  religious  feeling,  and  its 
turbulent  companion^  Dissent,  are  preferable  to 
apathy,  and  its  fair  but  unhealthful  concomi- 
tant. Unity. 

The  language  now  employed,  in  speaking  of 
the  Norwegians,  is  very  different  from  that 
which  has  been  used  by  many  other  travellers : 
but  which  is  the  most  likely  to  benefit  the  Nor- 
wegians ?  The  system  of  holding  them  up  to  the 
world  as  models  of  virtue,  moderation,  and 
refinement,  or  that  of  proclaiming  frankly  that 
they  have  still  much  progress  to  make  before 
they  can  assume  a  high  rank  among  the  nations 
of  Europe?* 

•  For  the  army,  fleet,  &c.,  of  Nonvay,  see  the  la«t  chapter  of  this 
volame,  under  the  head  of  Swbdbn. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

JOURNEY  ALONG  THE  CHRISTIANIA  FIORD. 

Passports— Mode  of  Travelling— Fine  Scenery— The  Kraken-^ 
Female  Pedestrians — Beaatifnl  Birches— A  Pastor's  Monument 
—Magnificent  View  from  the  Hills  of  Paradise—The  Valley  of 
Lier,  the  richest  View  in  Norway — ^Town  and  River  of  Dram- 
men— Its  Ladies  and  CarrioleB — Scenery  of  the  Valley — ^No 
Ancient  Bains  met  with — Anecdote  of  German  Authors — Hog- 
mmd — The  Maelstrom — ^Difficulty  of  turning  the  Forests  to 
account  —  Another  Oataract  on  entering  Kongsbebo  —  The 
Town. 

In  leaTing  Christiania  for  the  wilds  of  the 
west,  we  should  have  thought  much  more  of  its 
authorities  had  they  allowed  us  to  travel  with- 
out a  passport.  It  is  surely  folly  for  a  free 
people  to  adopt  this  useless  invention  of  despo- 
tism ;  yet  so  far  do  they  carry  the  system,  that 
travellers  are  more  pestered  about  passports 
here  than  in  any  province  of  Austria. 

There  being  good  roads  for  a  considerable 
part  of  our  intended  journey,  we  took  the  car- 
riage with  us  as  far  as  it  could  go,  and  were 
prepared  to  take  a  cart,  to  ride,  walk,  or  row, 
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as  the  case  might  require,  in  the  more  unfre* 
quented  districts.  Having  been  assured  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  procure  food  in  the  thinly 
peopled  regions,  we  laid  in  some  provisions ;  an 
example  which  we  would  strongly  advise  all 
future  travellers  to  follow  if  they  wish  to  come 
back  alive  from  the  romantic  but  hungry  dales 
of  Tellemarken. 
^J^  The  first  twenty  miles  of  our  journey  is  a 
\  continued  line  of  the  most  delightful  scenery. 
Our  course  for  a  time  lay  near  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  which  is  studded  with  little  heights,  of 
which  those  near  the  capital  are  crowned  with 
shining  houses,  surrounded  by  walks  and  tufled 
arbours. 
j^  As  we  advance  from  the  bay  along  the  Fiord 
the  landscape  assumes  a  wilder  character — 
woods  and  breaks  of  pasture  appear  intermingled 
with  glittering  basins  which  lie  clear  and  peace- 
ful far  inland  from  the  fiord  ;  with  promontories 
dotted  round  them,  clothed  by  the  solemn 
pine,  they  look  more  like  mountain  tarns  than 
branches  of  the  sea.  These  oes  or  voes,  as  they 
are  called  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are 
among  the  most  peculiar  features  of  Norwegian 
scenery.  Their  singularly  placid  appearance 
arises  from  their  being  doubly  sheltered,  not 
only  by  their  distance  from  the  sea  and  the 
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height  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  but  fre- 
quently also  by  a  line  of  rocks  in  front  of  these, 
which  on  many  parts  of  the  coast  runs  parallel  to 
the  shore^  and  breaks  the  waves  so  completely, 
that  when  the  sea  is  raging  high  and  fierce 
without,  there  is  perfect  peace  in  the  long  inner 
channel,    but    especially    in    the     retreating 
branches  now  spoken  of.     They  look  so  safe 
.  and  calm  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  the  poor 
Krakens  be  sometimes  lured  into  them.     We 
had  not,  indeed,  the  good  fortune  to  see  one  of 
these  three  mile  monsters ;  but  does  not  Pon«- 
toppidan  tell  that  he  had  heard  of  some  of  them 
being  stranded  in  the  narrow  inlets,  where  they 
had  not  room  to  turn  themselves,  and  that  when 
they  die  the  air  is  corrupted  for  leagues  around  I 
In  addition  to  the  good  bishop's  testimony,  have 
we  not  many  recent  narratives,  all  equally  au- 
thentic ?    With  so  many  authorities  to  convince 
him,  no  Norwegian  traveller  would  willingly 
give  up  his  early  belief  in  the  Kraken,  even 
should  he,  like  us,  have  seen  in  these  creeks 
nothing  but  a  stray  ship,  come  to  load  timber. 
So  completely  is  the  sea  excluded  firom  our 
view  by  the  bold  points  forming  the  coast,  that 
it  startles  us  to  find  a  vessel,  with  all  sails  set, 
floating  in  these  sheltered  havens,  from  which 
no  outlet  is  visible  among  the  high  cliffs. 

g2 
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Thes6  '^^wds'"  of  Norway  >  along  one  of  which 
we  were  now  adVaDcingt  every  Scotchman  will 
at  once  identify  with  the  '*  friths/'  or,  taking 
the  popular  pronunciation,  Jirths^  of  his  own 
country.  Few  of  them,  however,  are  on  the 
lai^  scale  of  those  arms  of  the  sea  more  espe* 
cially  distinguished  as  friths  in  Scotland,  such 
as  the  Moray  Frith,  those  of  the  Clyde,  the 
Forth,  &c.  A  Norwegian  fiord,  in  fact,  cor- 
responds rather  to  our  salt*water  ''  loch/'  Loch 
Alsh,  and  Loch  Carron,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Rosshire,  and  Loch  Laxford,  &c.  in  Sutherland- 
shire,  exactly  resemble  the  fi<Nrds  of  Norway, 
stealing  up  as  they  do  so  far  into  the  land  that 
the  traveller  is  puzzled  what  to  make  of  them. 
As  might  be  expected,  however,  few  of  our  in* 
sular  fiords  approach  the  enormous  length  of 
those  of  Norway :  in  grandeur  of  scenery,  mi 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Scottish  lochs  far 
surpass  them.  The  bleached  peaks  keeping 
guard  round  Loch  Duich,  for  instance,  espe- 
cially when  seen  from  points  combining  them 
with  Ossian's  *•  lofty  "  CuchuUin  (to  our  fancy 
the  sublimest  mountain  in  Europe) ;  or  the  fan- 
tastic scalps  soaring  above  Loch  Inver  and  Loch 
Assynt,  in  Sutherlandshire  —  far  surpass  in 
grandeur  all  the  fiord  scenery  we  ever  saw  or 
heard  of. 
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The  road  by  which  we  travelled  is  very  silent 
and  unfrequented.  Grenerally  the  traveller 
meets  few  pedestrians  in  Norway,  but  more 
especially  in  the  country  to  the  west  of  the 
capital.  We  occasionally  met  a  few  women^ 
all  wearing  a  htfge  straw  bonnet^  as  handsome 
as,  and  not  very  unlike  a  tea-box,  with  the  long 
side  cut  out.  There  are  few  cottages  by  the  way* 
side ;  the  ttees  and  the  verdure  are  the  liveliest 
ornaments  of  the  scene*  The  hawthorn  and  /  ^  / 
sweetbrier  press  close  on  our  path ;  and  it  is 
often  completely  overhung  by  the  graceful  biroh^ 
which  here  attaius  its  finest  size.  We  passed  one 
so  splendid  that  a  lover  of  trees  would  never 
weary  of  gazing  on  it.  It  cannot  be  less  than 
eighty  fget  high,  yet  from  its  topmost  branches 
long  ringlets  of  the  tenderest  foliage  droop  to  . 
the  very  ground,  twinkling  restlessly  against  ) 
the  silver  stem.  Even  in  a  country  where  fine 
trees  are  common,  it  would  seem  to  have  excited 
admiration,  for  the  turf  round  its  roots  is  raised 
into  a  gentle  mound,  inviting  the  wanderer  to 
rest ;  and  the  people  of  the  parish  have  turned 
it  to  a  yet  better  purpose — ^beneath  it  stands  a 
little  pillar,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  be- 
loved pastor,  who  for  fifty  years  had  been  their 
instructor  and  friend.  He  sleeps  beneath  a  mo- 
nument that  would  do  honour  to  an  emperor. 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  country  is  very 
richly  cultivated ;  but  natural  beauties  of  the 
highest  order  press  so  thickly  on  the  eye,  that 
little  attention  is  paid  to  more  homely  attract 
tions.     By  far  the  finest  portion  of  the  scenery 
begins  about  eighteen  miles  from  Chiistiania. 
y  We  are  crossing  heights  which  pass   by  the 
\  not  inappropriate  name  of  the  Hills  of  Para- 
( dise ;  we  had  been  told  that  the  view  was  the 
(  richest  in  Norway,  but  it  surpasses  expectation. 
/  The  summit  of  these  heights  attained,  we  des- 
cend into  a  wide  plain,  the  famed  valley  of  Lier, 
which  at  its  farthest  edge  is  watered  by  the  full 
Hide  of  the  Drammen.     Hills  of  great  height 
/  and  beauty  encircle  the  plain  on  every  side, 
]  except  where  the  sea  breaks  softly  in  firont,  not 
in  one  open  sweep,   but  varied  with  sunny 
islands  and  mazy  arms  glancing  like  gold  in  the 
sun.    The  descent  into  this  rich  scene  is  peri- 
lously steep,  but  where  there  is  so  much  beauty 
,  we  think  not  of  danger.     Cottages  and  flowers 
/  and  gardens  are  scattered  with  such  romantic 
freedom  over  the  whole  hollow  and  up  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  that  the  eye  cannot  turn  away. 
There  are  so  many  trees  of  richer  foliage  than 
/  the  pine,  and  so  many  tufts  of  blushing  lilac, 
with  fields  of   such    healthful  green  smiling 
^  through  them,  and  scarce  a  rock  or  barren  spot 
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in  sight,  that  the  imaginatiofi  wanders  to  an- 
other clime.  There  is  nothing  wild  ia  the  pros- 
pect ;  it  is  beautiful^  and  in  the  highest  degree : 
were  a  grey  ruin  or  two  scattered  on  the  heights, 
it  would  have  no  superior  in  Europe. 

The  town  of  Drammen  lies  upon  the  river, 
at  the  point  where  it  enters  this  fine  plain.     It 
is  a  long  straggling  place,  of  seven  thousand  j 
inhabitants.    Though  to  us  it  seemed  to  have  ; 
little  of  the  bustle  of  trade,  yet  it  is  said  to  ex-  / 
port  more  timber,  chiefly  in  logs,  than  any  town 
in  Norway.     Its  women  are  reckoned  among  i 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  north ;  and  we  saw 
some  who  fully  support  its  reputation  in  this  \ 
respect.     Most  travellers,  however,  will  recol- 
lect it  better  as  the  place  in  which  is  carried  on 
the  principal  manufacture  of  the  national  vehicle, 
the  delightful  little  carriole. 

To  be  in  Norway  and  not  say  something  of 
this  Norwegian  chariot  would  be  inexcusable  : 
in  size  the  carriole  is  little  better  than  a  small 
arm-chair,  resting  on  two  low  wheels  ;  it  is  just 
large  enough  for  one  person,  and  a  foot-board 
behind  for  a  trunk.  In  place  of  the  portmanteau 
a  boy  sometimes  perches  himself  behind,  holding 
the  long  reins,  and  driving  his  mistress,  or  some 
gouty  gentleman  who  has  given  up  his  youthful 
habits,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ruinous  cakssino 
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of  Naples  is  managed,  or  the  little  ^eii^  so 
frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Padua.  It  is 
a  much  neater  contrivance,  however,  than  either 
of  them,  and  would  look  amazingly  smart  even 
among  the  most  tasteful  of  our  English  vehicles. 
The  carriole  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing very  cheap ;  the  handsomest  one  we  saw,  with 
brass  bushes,  &c.,  and  well  painted,  cost  only 
thirty-six  dollars  (about  seven  pounds),  when 
new.  Though  an  uncovered  conveyance  would 
scarcely  seem  the  most  appropriate  in  a  country 
where  rain  is  so  frequent,  yet  it  is  the  only  car- 
riage which  would  answer  in  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts^  where  the  roads  are  bad,  and  often  tra- 
verse passes  so  narrow  that  they  will  not  admit 
of  a  wider  conveyance.  There  are  no  springs, 
but  the  shafts  are  so  elastic  that  the  seat  is  very 
easy,  the  little  round  back  keeping  you  so  tight 
that  you  not  only  have  perfect  command  of  the 
horse,  but  sit  as  comfortable  as  by  the  fire*side. 
By  being  so  low,  it  has  an  advantage  very  desir- 
able in  such  a  hilly  country ;  the  traveller  can 
step  out  in  a  moment  when  he  comes  to  a  hard 
climb. 

Our  road  now  turns  from  the  sea  up  a  valley 
of  great  beauty,  watered  by  the  Drammen.  The 
hills  lie  at  such  a  distance  from  the  river  as  to 
leave  a  fertile  bottom  on  both  its  banks,  broad 
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enough  for  many  a  good  farm.     Here  the  fir 
reappears^  flourishing  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  highest  points,  and  with  its  dark  green  con- 
trasting finely  with  the  brighter  meadows  which 
creep  fkr  up  the  slope  from  the  river^s  edge.  Amid 
all  these  fair  scenes,  however,  the  traveller  is 
always  tempted  to  ask,  is  there  no  trace  of  anti- 
quity in  this  ancient  land  ?  Has  man  so  recently 
taken  possession  of  these  eternal  mountains  that 
not  a  single  vestige  of  olden  times  can  be 
found  ?     On  the  Rhine,  which  is  scarcely  fairer  n 
thun  this  magnificent  stream,  venerable  ruins  / 
crown  every  height,  carrying  the  fancy  back  to  ) 
far-gone  ages,  and  thus  by  association  imparting  ( 
a  beauty  of  which  these  unadorned  peaks  must 
for  ever  be  devoid.     No  ivied  fane,  no  nodding  « 
wall,  here  occurs  to  tell  us  of  the  past.    Indeed  / 
in  no  part  of  Norway  or  Sweden,  except  in  / 
some  of  the  towns,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  / 
ruin,  or  even  a  structure  of  stone  of  any  kind,  f 
above  a  century  old — a  sad  disappointment  this  ) 
to  all  who  have  read  some  of  the  recent  Ger- 
man  tales  about  Scandinavia,  and  especially 
the  Magic  Ring  of  the  gifted  Fouqu^,  which 
describes  palaces  and  towers    of   the   fairest 
architecture,  standing  among  cliffs,  where,  alas  I 
no  material,  more  durable  than  wood,  has  ever 
been  employed  by  man.     Many  were  the  wit- 
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ticisms  perpetrated  against  the  good  baron  when 
his  brother  novelist  Haring,  better  known  by 
his  assumed  name  of  Willibald  Alexis,  returned 
from  his  tour  in  Norway,  and  announced  in  the 
salons  of  Berlin,  that  the  gothic  castles,  of  which 
all  the  world  had  been  reading  with  such  de- 
light, existed  only  in  the  noble  author's  imagi* 
nation. 

At  Hogsund,  a  small  village  where  we  had  to 
be  ferried^  across  the  river,  we  were  waited  on 
by  one  of  the  most  civil  landlords  in  the  coun* 
try ;  the  theatrical  bow  of  this  Adonis  in  a  sur- 
tout,  was  worth  all  the  money  he  charged  for  a 
hurried  dinner,  composed  of  excellent  salmon — 
which  we  got  daily  at  every  place  since  we 
passed  Gottenburg — ^good  French  brandy,  and 
a  suspicious  omelette,  the  dish  which  invariably 
greets  the  unexpected  traveller  in  France  and 
Germany,  but  which  was  here  presented  to  us 
for  the  first  time  in  the  north. 

Norway  is  the  land  of  noble  rivers  and  water- 
falls. Walking  out  to  explore  the  neighbour- 
hood we  came,  a  short  way  above  the  village, 
on  a  rocky  ledge  across  which  the  Drammen 
rushes  in  great  beauty.  As  usual,  the  torrent — 
or  **  Fos,*'  as  the  natives  term  a  waterfall— is 
beset  with  saw-mills.  The  day  had  been  ex- 
cessively warm;  but  on  attempting  to  bathe, 
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the  water  proved  icy  cold ;  in  fact,  though  we 
had  seen  none  of  it  in  any  part  of  our  journey, 
the  snow  among  the  higher  valleys  was  not  yet 
half  melted.  The  whirlpool  here  is  very  fine ; 
but  both  this  and  all  the  others  which  we  saw 
are  far  from  realizing  our  long-^cherished  noticms 
of  that  Norwegian  phenomenon — ^the  Mael- 
strom. Forgetting  that  it  is  on  the  other  coast 
that  it  rages  (at  the  extremity  of  the  range  of 
the  Lofoden  Isles,  lat.  67^  A(f),  we  had,  of 
course,  been  looking  out  all  along  for  this  well* 
authenticated  companion  of  the  Kraken;  but 
though  the  noble  pools  at  the  foot  of  the  water- 
falls often  rage  in  true  Maelstromic  fury,  we 
cannot  say  that  they  would  absolutely  dance  a 
ship  to  pieces  like  their  great  prototype.  In 
most  of  the  rivers,  however,  there  are  some  of 
them  at  least  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the 
forests  from  being  turned  to  any  account ;  for 
these  rapids  tear  the  logs  so  much  that  it  is  vain 
to  cut  timber  at  any  distance  from  the  sea. 
Land  carriage  is  completely  out  of  the  question. 
Until  means  be  found  for  bringing  her  now  in. 
accessible  wilds  in  connection  with  the  coast, 
the  boundless  wealth  which  waves  upon  the 
hills  of  Norway  must  remain  as  useless  as  the 
treasures  that  lurk  in  her  un visited  mines. 
After  crossing  the  wide  and.  eddying  river, 
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we  were  in  the  province  of  Christiansand  :  the 
whole  of  our  journey  hitherto,  from  Swinesuud 
onMrards,  had  been  in  the  province  of  Christiania. 
The  road  now  became  Extremely  rough— *-the 
'worst  yet  traversed.  The  country  is  dreary  ali 
the  way  to  Kongsbeho,  a  town  of  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants^  the  entrance  to  which  is  ex- 
tremely fine.  After  descending  a  headlong 
precipice,  we  came  on  the  Louven-elv,  an- 
I  other  large  river,  "^hich  bounds  past  the  town 
in  one  ridge  of  foam,  down  a  line  of  rocks  more 
than  half  a  mile  long.  The  bridge  conducting 
us  to  the  inhabited  bank  crosses  the  roughest 
break  of  all,  with  the  waters  dashing  about  the 
pier  in  deafening  uproar.  The  voice  of  a  coun- 
tryman is  ever  welcome  in  a  foreign  land ;  but 
the  friendly  shout  which  greeted  us  while  cross- 
ing this  wild  scene  was  doubly  agreeable  in  so 
remote  a  corner. 

The  town  is  as  quiet  and  regular  as  most 
others  in  the  kingdom.  The  substantial  ap- 
pearance of  the  buildings,  and  especially  of  the 
huge  brick-built  church,  said  to  be  the  largest 
edifice  not  of  wood  in  Norway,  shews  that  the 
mines  of  the  neighbourhood  at  one  time  at  least 
had  left  some  share  of  their  wealth  among  the 
citizens.  At  present  the  town  is  very  poor. 
The  only  employment,  since  the  mines  sunk  in 
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importance,  is  cotton-spinning;  but  it  is  con- 
ducted on  a  very  limited  scale. 

We  found  excellent  quarters  at  a  private 
house,  where  beds  were  made  for  us  in  a  hand* 
some  apartment,  large  enough  to  be  the  winter 
ball-room  of  all  the  fashionables  of  the  place. 
These  inns,  or  public  private  houses,  are  nearly 
all  kept  by  widows.  The  mistress  herself 
seldom  appears  to  the  guests;  but  her  hand- 
maidens are  most  assiduous  in  their  attentions. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

DESCENT  TO  THE  SILVER  MINES  OF  KONGSBERG. 

Wild  Scene— Pleasures  of  Creeping  into  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth 
— Aspect  of  the  Miners— Dreadful  Heat  of  the  Mine— Health 
and  Dangers  of  the  Men— Singular  Discovery  and  History  of 
the  Mines — Predominant  Rocks  of  Norway— Wages — Ezpences 
•^Structure  of  the  Mountains — A  welcome  Contrast — Visit  to 
the  Laahron-Fos  •—  Waterfalls  of  Norway  superior  to  those  of 
Switxeriand. 

The  greater  part  of  the  following  day  was 
employed  in  visiting  the  Silver  Mikes  of 

KoNGSBERG. 

These  celebrated  mines  lie  in  a  sequestered 
part  of  the  mountains,  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  (English)  from  the  town,  but  may  be 
reached  by  a  footpath,  much  shorter,  across  the 
hills.  Both  roads  are  beautiful,  winding  through 
wooded  vallies,  silent  and  tenantless-— fit  haunts 
for  the  spirits  that  guard  the  treasures  of  the 
mine.  At  length  the  pine-clad  hills  recede, 
and  leave  a  bare  blasted  waste,  heaped  with 
disjointed  masses  of  rock  and  piles  of  stones, 
raised  from  deserted  shafts,  of  which  several  are 
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seen  at  different  points.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  confused  space,  the  surly  Jons  Knuber, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high,  keeps 
faithful  watch  over  the  valley,  and  close  under 
his  grey  receding  sides^  we  found  the  huts 
where  the  bruised  rock  is  washed. 

As  yet,  however,  we  had  seen  no  trace  of  the 
mine  now  wrought— neither  the  voice  of  men 
nor  the  sound  of  their  implements  had  been 
heard.  We  had  been  looking,  in  fact,  for  huge 
yawning  pits  with  ropes  and  pulleys,  creaking 
in  full  activity  as  at  other  mines ;  but  silver 
nestles  not  in  such  vulgar  beds,  nor  is  it  to  be 
won  by  such  rude  courtship.  The  scene  is 
mysteriously  quiet,  and  the  opening  to  the  shaft 
nothing  more  than  a  small  archway  in  the  side 
of  the  rock,  like  what  you  would  expect  to  the 
grotto  of  some  mountain  nymph.  All  thoughts 
of  mountain  nymphs  soon  fled,  however,  when 
a  few  of  the  swarthy  tenants  of  the  cave  came 
forth  to  dispel  the  silence ;  with  black  hands, 
black  faces,  and  blackened  garments,  they 
looked  exactly  such  a  band  as  Vulcan  and  his 
busy  mates  would  form. 

We  were  four — for,  much  against  his  will, 
we  had  taken  care  to  bring  our  Swede  with  us ; 
the  same  number  of  miners  therefore  lighted 
torches, — composed  of  five  or  six  slips  of  resinous 
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fir,  about  two  feet  long,  tied  t(^ther  by  fibres 
of  the  root, — and  tore  us  away  from  the  light  of 
heaven.  In  one  moment  we  are  in  total  dark- 
ness, for  the  torches  only  serve  to  make  us  more 
sensible  of  the  gloom.  On  and  on  we  walk  in 
single  file,  a  torch-bearer  between  every  two,  at 
each  step  penetrating  further  into  the  mountain 
through  a  rocky  cavern,  just  high  enough  for 
the  tallest  of  us  to  advance  without  stooping, 
and  perhaps  about  twelve  feet  wide.  This  pas- 
sage, whiqh  has  been  cut  at  immense  cost  and 
labour,  is  5,850  English  feet  long.  The  springs 
rushing  in  on  every  side  keep  up  a  constant 
noise;  but  being  all  guided  into  a  channel 
covered  over  by  the  smooth  boards  we  walk 
upon,  there  is  no  annoyance  from  the  water. 
Strange  sensations  arise,  however,  as  we  feel 
the  chill  air  about  us,  and  see  the  gleam  of  the 
torches  on  the  dingy  roof. 

But  our  serious  work  only  begins  on  reach- 
ing the  end  of  this  long  passage.  Our  p^th 
had  hitherto  been  perfectly  hori?x>ntal;  but 
now,  when  we  had  got  fairly  under  we  know 
not  what  depth  of  solid  mountain,  the  shaft 
dives  perpendicularly  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  At  the  point  where  this  plunge  com- 
mences there  is  a  wide  cavern,  dimly  lighted 
by  a  few  forges,  the  blacksmiths  flitting  round 
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Which,  with  their  naked  arms  and  black  faces, 
fieemed  more  like  spirits  engaged  in  some  un- 
earthly incantation,  than  tenants  of  our  upper 
air.  Besides  serving  as  a  place  for  sharpening  the 
labourers'  tools,  this  hall  contains  all  the  imple- 
ments used  in  the  work,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
chinery employed  to  raise  the  buckets  in  which 
the  ore  is  brought  from  below,  to  be  conveyed 
out  in  carts  to  the  huts  which  we  had  seen  in 
the  glen.  In  one  corner  of  this  gloomy  hall  is  the 
narrow  opening  of  the  descent  that  awaited  us, 
but  in  the  prevailing  darkness  we  could  scarcely 
grope  out  the  steps  of  the  ladder.  With  one  of 
our  torch-bearers,  however,  leading  the  way,  and 
another  between  every  two  of  us,  we  at  length 
began  the  most  formidable  plunge  any  of  us 
had  ever  tried.  The  first  ladder  or  two  were 
easily  got  over  ;  but  we  soon  began  to  tire  of 
this  mode  of  travelling  backwards  and  at  hazard, 
through  a  funnel  not  so  wide  as  a  village  spire, 
and  four  times  as  deep  as  the  highest  point  of 
St.  Paul's.  Strange,  indeed,  were  our  thoughts 
after  we  had  been  some  time  on  this  downward 
journey,  and  began  to  feel  our  strained  arms 
and  aching  knees  almost  becoming  unfit  for  their 
work.  The  ladders  being  nearly  perpendi- 
cular great  caution  is  required  in  placing  the 
foot,  and  in  keeping  a  firm  grasp ;  a  single  false 
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step,  and  certain  destruction  must  follow.  At 
times  we  became  giddy  with  the  uniformity; 
and  this  perilous  feeling  was  increased  by  the 
loud  shouts  of  the  workmen  from  point  to  point, 
as  well  as  by  the  noise  of  the  buckets  which, 
though  invisible,  were  incessantly  thundering  up 
and  down  the  slides  close  to  the  ladders.  One  of 
the  worst  considerations  was,  how  we  should 
have  strength  to  climb  up  again.  At  length, 
however,  we  acquired  more  confidence,  and  pa- 
tiently followed  our  steady  guides,  ladder  after 
ladder,  sometimes  diverging  a  few  feet  to  find 
the  next  one,  but  generally  discovering  it  close 
by  the  last.  There  is  no  danger  if  a  firm  but  not 
too  nervous  a  hold  be  laid  on  the  slimy  steps: 
only  as  the  torches  were  insufficient  to  illumi- 
nate to  any  distance,  there  is  often  such  com- 
plete darkness,  that  the  next  opening  can 
scarcely  be  discovered.  There  is  a  piece  of 
rough  flooring  at  the  end  of  each  ladder. 

Perseverance  at  length  brought  us  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  spot  to  which  we  had  now  sunk  is 
exactly  1350  English  feet  below  the  point 
where  the  shaft  becomes  perpendicular,  and 
consequently  3850  feet  below  the  summit  of 
the  superincumbent  mountain.  A  pleasant 
feeling  it  is  to  reflect  that  you  are  buried  below 
such  a  mass  of  rock ! 
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We  here  found  matters  very  different  from 
what  we  had  expected ;  instead  of  a  large  and 
dismal  cavern,  with  crowds  of  labourers  plying 
their  unhealthy  task  in  its  remotest  corners,  we 
now  saw  that  the  funnel  we  had  been  descend- 
ing is  itself  the  mine,  and  fofind  the  workingspace 
so  narrow  that  only  two  men  can  be  employed 
in  it  at  the  same  moment.  The  silver,  in  fact,  oc- 
cupies a  mere  slender  vien,  which  they  hunt  and 
follow  with  the  shaft  wherever  it  wanders :  it 
was  at  first  horizontal,  and  is  at  present  going 
down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  may  soon 
take  some  other  bend,  or  disappear  altogether. 

The  vein  having  at  this  moment  diverged  a 
little  from  its  usual  line,  the  men  were  at  work 
in  a  side  chamber,  little  more  than  six  feet  high, 
and  of  about  the  same  width,  hacking  the  ore 
from  the  rock  with  small  pointed  hammers. 
They  were  aided  by  the  light  of  some  blazing 
torches,  a^jd,  to  our  great  surprise,  were  naked, 
except  a  thin  covering  about  the  waist.  The 
cause  of  this  was  soon  explained— on  approach- 
ing them,  we  found  the  heat  raised  by  the 
torches  so  great  that  we  could  not  endure  it, 
even  for  a  moment.  We  cannot  comprehend 
how  the  human  frame  can  support  such  a  tem- 
perature, especially  united  as  it  is  with  the 
strong  stifling  vapor  of  the  rosin  which  con- 
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fitantly  fills  this  narrow  recess.  Some  of  our 
party  could  not  go  nearer  the  men  than  within 
a  few  yards  of  their  stations,  while  the  rock 
almost  burnt  the  fingers  on  touching  it.  We  all 
attempted  to  get  near  them,  but  fairly  thought 
that  we  should  be  siiffocated  by  the  vapors,  and 
fled  coughing  for  relief  to  the  cooler  parts,  with 
the  perspiration  streaming  from  us  like  water. 
We  felt  as  if  two  minutes  of  it  would  have 
killed  us.  Yet  the  poor  miners  spend  day  after 
day  in  this  terrible  atmosphere  without  a  single 
breath  of  fresh  air  to  relieve  them.  The  work  is 
carried  on  night  and  day,  one  party  always  de- 
scending to  relieve  the  other  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, four  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine  at  night.  The 
whole  rock  for  a  certain  width  round  the  prin- 
cipal vein  being  impregnated  with  the  precious 
metal,  every  particle  of  rubbish  is  put  into  the 
buckets  and  conveyed  to  the  huts  above  to  be 
filtered.  The  best  portions  of  silver,  however, 
are  found  pure,  in  large  masses,  which  are  dug 
out  by  breaking  the  surrounding  stones  with  the 
small  hammers  already  mentioned.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  state  that  the  ore  here  is  quite 
pure,  and  that,  except  the  small  grains  scat- 
tered through  the  rock,  it  is  generally  found  in 
that  beautiful  form  known  as  the  dendritic,  from 
its  miniature  resemblance  to  the  branches  of  a 
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tree;  it  is  what  is  called  virgin  silver,  and,  un- 
like that  of  most  mines,  requires  no  chemical 
process  to  separate  it  from  other  metals.  To 
assist  the  men  in  getting  out  an  embedded  ma:;s 
they  often  apply  their  torches  to  the  spot, 
which  cracks  from  the  heat  and  becomes  more 
easy  to  work.  We  saw  a  large  and  beautiful 
lump  shining  like  quicksilver  and  most  deli- 
cately branched,  which  they  were  working  at, 
and  did  not  expect  to  get  out  for  five  or  six 
hours  more,  the  rock  being  extremely  hard« 

As  we  searched  about  for  these  glittering 
masses,  we  thought  of  the  serviceable  fairies  of 
the  mine,  which  in  the  traditions  both  of 
Wales  and  of  Germany,  fulfil  the  kindly  oflSce 
of  guiding  the  labourer  to  the  richest  veins ;  but, 
alas !  neitheir  kobold  nor  fay  could  live  in  this 
fierce  atmosphere.  Though  the  heat  is  so  great 
as  to  compel  the  men  to  throw  aside  all  ordi- 
nary clothing,  yet  long  custom  enables  them 
to  labour  without  perspiring  in  the  least.  The 
employment  is  considered  very  unwholesome ; 
but  fatal  as  it  is,  they  are  paid  only  one  mark 
ten  skillings  a-day,  about  one  shilling  and 
threepence  of  our  money.  At  some  mines  it 
is  usual  to  search  the  labourers  as  well  as 
visitors  each  time  they  leave  the  works,  but  this 
is  not  done  here.    It  is  not  allowed,  however. 
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to  appropriate  the  smallest  particle ;  we  wished 
to  take  a  small  fragment  of  the  stone  at  the 
bottom,  but  were  told  that  a  high  penalty 
awaited  us  if  we  did  so. 

It  was  now  time  to  commence  our  escape. 
The  idea  of  climbing  up  some  forty  ladders^ 
which  we  had  found  it  so  troublesome  even  to 
come  down,  was  far  from  agreeable ;  but  do  it 
we  must,  unless  we  chose  to  step  into  a  bucket 
with  ore,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  dashed  very 
unceremoniously  about  in  our  upward  flight. 
Better  use  our  own  limbs  after  all — ^so  to  work 
we  went.  But  a  sad  task  it  was,  with  the  per- 
spiration pouring  from  us  in  streams,  and  the  legs 
and  back  like  to  break  from  the  terrible  strain 
on  them.  Fortunately  there  are  benches  for  rest- 
ing on  in  some  of  the  side  chambers,  and  to  these 
we  had  frequent  recourse.  A  singular  crew  we 
formed  gasping  for  breath,  and lookingwith  won- 
der on  each  other's  blackened  features,  with  ropes 
creaking,  and  men  howling  about  us,  as  if  we 
had  come  to  bear  a  part  in  some  subterranean 
drama.  But  we  got  bravely  aloft,  and  once  more 
greeted  the  glimpses  of  day,  after  two  hours' 
imprisonment  in  this  strange  dungeon.  Jons 
Knuber's  grey  head  was  now  a  very  pleasant 
sight.  The  light  at  first  made  us  giddy,  but  no 
bad  consequences  followed  our  visit,  beyond  the 
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destruction  of  some  of  our  clothes  by  the  slime, 
and  the  loss  of  a  few  pounds  in  weight  from 
perspiration. 

We  nbw  began  to  feel  as  if  we  had  performed 
some  feat  that  we  might  be  proud  of;  but  our 
boasting  spirit  was  checked  by  the  information 
that  ladies — ^English  ladies  too — ^had  visited 
the  mines>  and  accomplished  as  much  as  we 
had. 

In  the  hut  where  our  ablutions  were  performed, 
we  were  shown  a  most  beautiful  lump  of  silver, 
dug  out  the  day  before,  weighing  from  eight  to 
ten  pounds ;  nothing  could  be  more  graceful 
than  the  frost-like  twisted  branches  into  which 
nature  had  wreathed  it ;  when  struck  with  the 
nail  it  rang  loud  and  clear  like  a  bell.  The 
largest  pieces  ever  found  here  were  one  weigh- 
ing 2201bs.,  and  another  which  weighed  409 
marks,  and  was  worth  £600  sterling. 

These  mines  have  been  wrought  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  The  tradition  regarding 
the  way  in  which  they  were  first  discovered 
will  remind  the  classical  scholar  of  some  of  the 
legends  of  antiquity.  Two  peasants,  who,,  it 
is  said,  were  diverting  themselves  throwing 
stones,  struck  by  the  threads  of  native  silver 
shining  on  a  part  of  the  rock  where  they  pur- 
sued their  pastime,  hastened  to  inform  their 
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comrades  of  their  valuable  prize.  This  was  in 
1623.  Before  many  years  elapsed,  the  town  of 
Kongsberg  was  founded,  six  thousand  inhabi* 
tan  ts  were  drawn  to  the  spot,  and  in  1700  the 
mines  thus  accidentally  discovered  by  the  stroke 
of  a  herdsman's  clouted  heel,  had  become  the 
most  valuable  in  Europe. 

The  silver  obtained  in  1768  weighed  25,0001bs. 
troy,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  amounted  to  £79,000.  From  this 
time  they  appear  to  have  declined ;  but  even  in 
1784,  the  annual  produce  averaged  from  £50,000 
to  £54,000.  The  number  of  shafts  then  work- 
ing was  thirty-six,  which  gave  employment  to 
2,500  men. 

After  this  the  works  were  for  a  time  quite 
given  up;  but  they  were  again  resumed,  and 
for  some  years  back  have  been  conducted  with 
considerable  vigour.  At  present  the  produce 
varies  from  day  to  day;  but  on  the  whole  it 
would  seem  to  be  increasing  every  year.  The 
value  of  the  profits  of  the  whole  year  pre- 
ceding our  visit,  as  stated  to  us,  amounted  to 
£22,000  sterling.  But  as  this  information  was 
obtained  from  an  authority  not  to  be  fully  relied 
upon,  we  may  add  that  some  intelligent  tra- 
vellers were  assured  by  Mr.  Strom,  the  director, 
that  the  produce  in  six  months  of  that  year 
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(from  February  to  August)  amounted  to  £35,000 
sterling.  This  surely  is  an  immense  sum,  con- 
sidering that  only  one  shaft  i§  wrought.  The 
number  of  men  employed,  we  were  told,  is  only 
150,  including  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  &c., 
but  our  friends  had  been  told  of  300.  The 
mine  is  wrought  for  behoof  of  the  nation. 

The  process  followed  in  the  sheds  where  the 
fragments  of  rock  are  filtered,  is  exceedingly 
simple.  All  the  pieces  are  bruised  to  a  rough 
powder,  which  is  mixed  with  clay,  passed 
through  rollers,  and  finally  filtered  on  inclined 
planes,  down  which  a  stream  of  water  is  kept 
running.  The  substance  which  remains  after 
this,  being  wrought  with  the  bands,  is  placed 
on  iron  plates  over  a  furnace,  when  the  earthy 
portions  disappear,  and  leave  the  small  round 
particles  of  silver  untouched  by  the  heat,  to  be 
gradually  cooled  and  placed  in  leather  bags  for 
removal.  A  book  was  shown  us,  in  which  the 
daily  quantities  procured  in  this  way  are  regis- 
tered ;  but  its  figures  were  unintelligible.  This 
department  of  the  work  of  course  has  nothing 
unwholesome ;  one  old  man  told  us  he  had  been 
fifty-four  years  engaged  in  it  without  suffering 
from  disease  of  any  kind.  The  underground 
work,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  prejudicial  to  health, 
that  all  engaged  in  it  die  young. 
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Great  confidence,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
is  placed  in  the  honesty  of  the  workmen,  and 
little  fear  seems*  to  be  entertained  of  robbers 
from  without ;  for  several  large  lumps  of  the 
precious  metal  were  laid  in  a  common  cupboard, 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  often  locked,  in  a 
room  to  which  all  had  access  ;  and  in  the  'fil- 
tering houses  the  ore-bags  lay  loose  on  an  open 
table.  There  is  no  melting  carried  on  here ;  all 
the  silver  is  sent  to  be  melted  in  the  town  of 
Kongsbei^. 

The  only  specimens  which  we  were  allowed 
to  carry  away  were  some  agates  sold  by  lads 
about  the  place,  and  as  much  of  the  adjacent 
mountains  as  we  pleased. 

These  mountains,  it  may  be  stated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  curious,  are  generally  composed  of 
vertical  strata,  inclining  from  north  to  south, 
in  a  direction  towards  east;  of  these  strata  only 
a  few  are  wavy  or  zigz^,  the  majority  being 
quite  parallel  to  each  other.  Mica,  with  gat- 
nets  and  limespar  mixed,  are  the  components 
of  most  of  the  strata.  Some,  however,  con- 
sist of  greyish  white  quartz,  small  portions  of 
homstone  and  mica,  and  a  minute  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Others,  again,  are  composed 
of  alternate  layers  of  quartz  and  mica;  and 
some  strata  are  composed  of  ferruginous  rock. 
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In  these  last  the  veins  of  silver  are  most  abun- 
dant. The  veins  cut  all  the  strata  transversely, 
and  vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being  only  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  others  of  the  goodly  volume 
of  tvtro  and  a-half  feet. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  granite,  of  which  in  popular  and  even  in 
scientific  belief,  the  mountains  of  Norway  were 
long  thought  to  be  almost  exclusively  composed, 
is  in  reality  far  from  common.  The  most  abun- 
dant rock  is  gneiss.  The  next  most  abundant, 
but  by  no  means  so  widely  diffused,  is  mica 
slate  which  rests  upon  and  alternates  with  the 
gneiss;  and  in  beds  subordinate  to  both  the 
gneiss  and  mica  slate  are  limestone,  with  quartz 
and  horn-blende  rocks. 

After  this  long  absence  from  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  the  reader  will  thank  us  for  transport- 
ing him  to  a  scene  of  life  and  beauty,  where  he 
may  get  rid  of  all  the  chills  and  vapors  of  the 
cavern  from  which  he  has  just  emerged. 

Pass  we  then  from  the  mountain  to  the  river, 
from  the  gloomy  mine  to  the  sunny  waterfall. 
How  joyous,  how  lovely  is  the  contrast  with 
the  recent  night.  A  giant  river  tossing  its  waves 
in  the  sud — sporting  with  infant  glee;  yet 
in  its  very  mirth  bidding  us  tremble  at  its 
strength ! 
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v^  This  waterfall  is  situated  about  three  miles 
and  a-hai?^^nglish)  below  Kongsberg.  By 
the  English  party  who  informed  us  of  it,  it  was 
sometimes  called  the  Fiscum-Fos,  and,  which 
would  certainly  be  a  very  fit  name  for  a  water- 
fall, sometimes  the  Kickum-¥os,  but  its  cor- 
rect designation  appears  to  be  Laabron-Fos. 

]  Whatever  its  name  may  be,  however,  we  quite 

)  agree  with  our  countrymen  in  pronouncing  it 

I  much^uperior  tojhe  celebrated  jails  of  Schaff- 
hausen.    Indeed,  the  more  we  see  of  this  coun- 

;  try  the  more  firmly  are  we  persuaded  that, 
during  the  summer  months,  there  is  scarcely 

:  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Norway  that  does  not 
present  cataracts,  much  more  imposing  than  any 
among  the  Swiss  mountains.  The  one  in  ques- 
tion is  at  some  points   decidedly  superior  to 

/  Trollhattan.    The   vast  body  of  water  adds 

\  mainly  to  its  grandeur. 

v^  You  are  standing  close  beside  it,  at  a  point 
where,  in  glassy  silence,  the  immense  volume 
of  the  Louven  Elv  approaches  the  rounded 
polished  brink,  glides  over,  whole  and  foamless 
like  a  wall  of  crystal,  then  boils  fiercely  up  in 
a  thousand  eddies  below.  After  tossing  tremen- 
dously for  a  time,  away  it  foams  like  a  bound- 
ing courser,  is  again  plunged  over  a  yet  loftier 
fall,  and  sends  up  the  most  fanciful  clouds  of 
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spray,  high,  graceful,  and  picturesque.  Just 
as  we  sit  opposite  this  enchanting  sight,  the 
sun  breaks  out,  and  immediately  a  rainbow 
begins  to  be  formed;  in  another  moment  it 
spans  the  terrible  tide  with  fearless  beauty. 
But  the  finest  point  is  still  to  come.  De- 
scend a  few  yards  further.  The  waves  rage 
louder  and  stronger  than  ever;  as  if  chafed 
by  so  much  delay,  the  whole  stream  coU 
lects  its  force  and  comes  dashing  against 
huge  masses  of.  rock  that  rise  like  towers 
in  the  middle  of  its  course.  For  a  moment  the 
waters  recoil  from  the  first  rude  shock,  but  pre- 
sently gathering  strength,  they  return  to  the 
charge,  and  bound  fiercely  over  the  audacious 
battlements.  No  intrusive  barrier  daring  any 
longer  to  oppose  them,  they  now  plunge  in  one 
body  through  the  fragments  that  pave  the  rest 
of  their  precipitous  path,  until  finally  they  sleep 
in  a  basin  clear  and  quiet  far  below. 

These  falls  occupy  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  y^ 
From  the  great  quantity  of  water  in  the  river 
we  doubtless  saw  them  to  advantage,  but  they  / 
must  at  all  times  be  worthy  of  being  ranked  ' 
among  the  grandest  sights  of  a  land  which  - 
abounds  in  sights  the  most  sublime  that  Nature   / 
can  present.     The  magnificent  masses  of  rock  \ 
and  mountain,  the  snowy  peaks,  and  fir-clad  ) 
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heights  which  encircle  some  of  the  other  falls  of 
Norway*  are  indeed  wanting ;  yet  the  scenery, 
from  its  tranquil  character,  possesses  claims  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  A  low  pine  wood  covers  one 
bank*  and  a  romantic  cottage  hangs  sweetly 
on  the  opposite  slope,  while  away  down  the 
river  rises  a  mountain  of  great  height,  dotted 
with  quiet  &rms  and  smoking  huts  to  the  very 
top. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  SUMMER  EVENING  IN  THE  WILDS  OF  TELLE- 
MARKEN. 

Roads  in  the  remote  Districts — Mode  of  Travelling — Approachto 
the  Snow  Hills — Picturesque  Dress  of  the  Moan taineers^ Un- 
equalled richness  of  Norwegian  Milk — Hostess— Sunset  in  the 
Forest — Home-sounds — Birds— Midnight  arrival. 

We  now  began  to  prepare  for  an  excursion 
to  one  of  the  most  romantic  districts  of  this 
romantic  country.    The  principal  object  of  this  / 
journey  to  the  mountains  was  to  see  the  cele-  \ 
brated  fall,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Riukan- 
Fos,  which,  by  northern  travellers,   is    pro- 
nounced   the    most    magnificent  waterfall  in 
Europe,  and  which  all  the  good  authorities  con-  ■ 
suited  since  we  crossed  the  Sound,  had  unani-  ; 
mously  agreed  in  advising  us  to  visit  at  every  ) 
risk.     It  lies  eighty  miles  away  from  the  place'^ 
we  were  now  in — a  journey  which  we  might  , 
have  been  reluctant  to  undertake  merely  for  the  / 
^  sake  of  seeing  the  waterfall,  had  we  not  also  / 
been  assured  that  we  should  on  our  way  thither  \ 
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in  the  country  was  the  poor  woman  who  applied 
to  us  as  we  were  starting  from  the  inn-door  this 
afternoon. 

Our  course  at  first  led  close  along  the  Louven, 
which — rare  sight  in  this  land  of  wild  rivers — 
is  here  so  tranquil  that  many  parts  of  it  are  ^ 
completely  covered  with  thousands  of  motion- 
less logs,  floated  down  from  the  forests  that  \ 
cover  its  banks.  As  we  advanced,  the  traces  / 
of  cultivation  became  more  and  more  slight  at  \ 
every  step.  On  turning  up  a  valley  to  the  left, 
the  scenery  begins  to  assume  a  character  of 
great  sublimity.  The  lofty  mountains  on  either 
hand,  clothed  with  pines  nearly  to  the  summit, 
press  so  closely  together  as  scarcely  to  leave 
room  for  the  road,  which,  on  reaching  the  end 
of  the  first  stage  (for  even  this  little-frequented 
track  is  still  divided  into  stages),  changes  so 
much  for  the  worse,  that  even  the  lightest  cars 
cannot  be  employed  on  it.  Horses,  however, 
and,  what  in  this  country  are  more  difficult  to 
be  got  than  horses — saddles — having  soon  been 
procured  from  the  neighbouring  farms,  though 
not  in  sufficient  number  to  mount  the  whole  of 
the  party  at  once,  we  held  on  our  way  with 
light  hearts  and  light  song,  the  steeds  generally 
keeping  such  a  quiet  step,  that  the  member  of 
our  troop  whose  turn  it  might  be  to  walk  on  foot 
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for  a  few  miles,  was  always  able  to  keep  fore- 
mo^t  in  the  line. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening.  The  air  was  as 
balmy  as  summer  ever  breathed.  Our  path  lay 
for  a  time  by  a  fair  mountain  stream,  the  Brota, 
which  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  snow- 
clad  hills  that  now  rose  high  and  dazzling  be- 
fore us.  We  were  guided  by  two  lads,  whose 
good  figures,  and  striking  costume,  reminded 
us  that  we  were  fairly  within  the  bounds  of 
Tellemarken.  All  the  young  men  wear  a  white 
woollen  jacket,  with  sundry  cuttings  and  slash* 
ings  behind,  that  would  tempt  one  to  term  it 
an  incipient  coat ;  being  open  in  front,  it  dis- 
plays to  due  advantage  the  full  glories  of  a 
green  vest,  intended  to  be  amazingly  gay,  with 
its  double  rows  of  clear  metal  knobtt,  shining 
with  a  splendour  which  no  maid  of  Tellemarken 
can  resist.  Tight  dark-coloured  breeches,  with 
copiously  furnished  rows  of  similar  buttons,  on 
thigh  and  knee ;  well  gartered  stockings,  also 
of  a  dark  colour,  and  light  mountain  shoes  of 
rough  leather,  complete  by  far  the  handsomest 
costume  to  be  seen  from  the  Alps  to  the  Dovre* 
field.  The  smart  black  hat,  always  worn  a 
little  to  one  side,  gives  a  jaunty  air  to  both  man 
and  youth;  and  some  of  the  peasants  farther 
set  off  this  garb  with  a  neat  scarf  or  girdle,  in 
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which  a  knife  is  often  stuck.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  every  Norwegian  carried  his  knife 
in  his  belt :  a  most  dangerou3  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  people  so  easily  excited.  The  moment 
an  angry  word  was  uttered,  knives  were  drawn 
to  settle  the  fray ;  but  now  this  excess  is  sel- 
dom heard  of. 

The  dress  of  our  hardy  companions,  so  dif-  ^ 
ferent  from    the  dull  unvaried    garments   to 
which  we  had  lately  been  accustomed,  gave  a 
lively  appearance  to  our  little  cavalcade  as  we 
trotted  up  the  glen.     Our  arrival  at  the  lone 
farm-houses  was  never  unwelcome.    The  deep 
green  sward  with  which  these  places  are  sur- 
rounded up  to  the  principal  door  of  the  cottage, 
gives  them  a  remarkably  fresh  and  romantic 
look,  especially  situated,  as  they  often  are,  in 
some  wooded  nook  by  a  stream,  or  high  up  on 
an  open  brow  in  the  forest,  looking  over  a  scene 
of  indescribable  beauty*     In  pausii^  at  such  a  ^ 
spot,  the  good  dame  would  offer  us  a  bowl  of/ 
milk,  of  a  richness  which  we  have  never  found  ? 
equalled  out  of  Norway.    The  well-known  su-  j 
periority  of  the  milk  of  this  country  is  probably  C 
owing  to  the  qircumstance  of  the  cows  being  \ 
fed  exclusively  on  the  sweet  juicy  herbage  of  \ 
the  mountains ;   in  these  remote  places  they  / 
never  taste — ^in  summer  at  least — the  smallest  j 

i2  ^ 
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admixture  of  any  other  description  of  food.  It 
also  struck  us  that  the  pasture,  even  of  its  kind, 
is  singularly  pure.  On  the  higher  spots,  we 
often  searched  over  a  wide  space  before  finding 
a  single  plant  of  any  other  tribe  among  the 
grass.  It  is  jealous  even  of  the  privileged  but- 
ter-cup and  daisy.  This  is  very  different  from 
our  own  pastures  ;  for  a  sod  cut  at  random  from 
an  English  common,  sometimes  contains  as 
many  as  twelve  or  fourteen  different  plants  of 
one  kind  or  other;  and  though  it  militates 
against  the  opinion  just  given  about  the  cause 
of  the  purity  of  Norwegian  milk,  it  must  not 
be  concealed  that  many  consider  this  mixture 
of  plants  in  our  herbage  favourable  for  the 
dairy. 

At  some  of  the  farm-houses  we  dismounted 
to  hold  parley  with  the  mistress  and  her  chil- 
dren, who  gathered  round  us  as  we  took  our 
seat  beneath  the  deep  projecting  eaves,  among 
stores  of  winter  fuel  piled  neatly  and  profusely 
on  every  hand,  or  on  the  picturesque  outside 
stair  of  the  grain-room.  Sometimes,  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  talk,  and  to  see  the  people,  we 
loitered  about  the  doors  on  our  horses,  under 
the  pretext  of  tasting  the  neighbouring  spring, 
repaying  the  courtesy  with  a  cup  of  our  brandy, 
of  which  the  cheerful   hostess  would  take  a 
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share  as  heartily  as  her  husband,  who  had  just 
come  home  wearied  from  the  forest.  On  re- 
suming our  march,  the  obliging  guides  ran 
merrily  by  our  side,  even  when  the  pace  was 
quick ;  but  the  ruggedness  of  the  way  soon 
compelled  us  to  draw  bridle.  There  is  a  good 
path  newly  formed  in  the  valley ;  in  order  to 
shorten  the  distance,  however,  as  night  was  fall- 
ing, they  led  us  up  the  mountain  side  to  a  track 
which  had  once  been  good,  but  is  now  nothing 
more  than  a  bed  of  rough  stones,  like  the 
course  of  a  torrent — only  torrents  generally  run 
down  mountains  instead  of  winding  round  them 
midway.  But  the  glorious  forest  views,  high 
above  and  deep  below  us,  atoned  for  every  in- 
convenience. In  creeping  along  such  a  lofty 
path,  the  traveller's  mind  expands  as  if  he  were 
holding  his  way  among  the  clouds. 

Having  slanted  along  the  mountain  for  to  hour 
or  two,  we  again  descended  to  the  bed  of  the 
Brota,  which  is  crossed  by  a  rotten  bridge; 
indeed,  almost  all  the  bridges  in  this  ride, — if 
a  few  planks,  laid  rudely  together,  merit  the 
name  of  bridge, — are  venerably  frail.  Still  rode 
we  pleasantly  on,  now  treading  on  long  shelves 
of  rock,  now  stumbling  among  twisted  roots  of 
trees,  now  gliding  by  a  bog,  by  a  lake,  by  a 
torrent,  by  some  lonely  huts;  which  last,  though 
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not  uninhabited,  were  soon  all  dead  and  silent, 
the  inmates  having  gone  to  rest  with  the  sun. 
For  a  long  time  our  course  was  through  the 
dense  forest,  without  a  single  sign  of  life,  or 
human  habitation  of  any  kind;    yet  nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than  the  scene — it 
pleased  us  by  its  novelty.    The  air  being  still 
delightfully  warm,  we  lingered  long  on  the 
mossy  shore  of  a  peaceful  tarn,  hemmed  in  by 
endless  woods,  listening  with  rapture  to  the 
mellow  cry  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  far-heard 
song  of  the  thrush.     It  was  near  eleven  before 
the  sun  disappeared,  yet  so  clear  are  the  sum- 
/  mer  nights  in  this  high  latitude,  that  the  exult- 
)  ing  creatures  could  scarcely  persuade  them- 
)  selves  that  the  long  day  was  closed.    What 
mysterious  power  their  home-notes  had  over  us, 
in  the  deep  silence  of  a  Norwegian  night !    It 
was  otle  of  those  moments  which  every  wan- 
derer   has    experienced,  when    the    simplest 
sounds  recall  many  a  stirring  thought — spring 
dreams  that  have  vanished,  spring  hopes  that 
have  long  slumbered  with  the  dead. 
>/      After  climbing  more  wooded  heights,   and 
)  passing  more  quiet  lakes,  we  at  last  reached 
'  Bolkesjoe,  the  most  delightful  of  all  mountain 
f'  retreats.    We  shall  never  forget  our  sensations 
(  in  approaching  this  romantic  hamlet.    It  hangs 
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on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful      i 
embosomed  among  woods  and 
mysteriously  away  for  miles  uj     i 
obscurity  of  the  hour  added  t     I 
the  scene.     The  young  birch  sc    i 
the  dewy  air  of  midsummer— th< 
reflected  soft  from  the  glassy  lak 
cottages,  from  which  not  a  sing 
or  activity  was  heard,  sloping  gi    : 
turf  to  the  very  water's  edge 
around  helped  to  form  a  seem 
beauty  to  which  neither  pen  nc 
do  justice. 

Fortunately  the  inmates  of  th< 
tage  had  not  all  gone  to  rest^     I 
the  whole  household  came  to  we  : 
the  hospitable  board  was  soon  s 
most  delicious  spoils  of  the  lake   . 
flanked  by  reaming  bowls  from  t 
women  of  the  house,  instead  o 
trouble  of  being  disturbed  at   I 
hour,  were  delighted  to  see  that 
of  Norway  bad  enabled  us  to    : 
than  traveller's  justice  to  all  thei 
and  the  landlord  himself,  a  re  i 
looking  old  man,  lent  a  hand  in  i 
couch. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  SUMMER  MORNING  IN  A  MOUNTAIN  HAMLET 
OF  NORWAY. 

Eariy  Sounds — Myriads  of  Swallows— The  Cackoo— Flowers*- 
Fantastic  Cottages — Carving  ^Morning  Occupations  of  the 
People — Sumptuous  Breakfast — Costume  of  the  Women^Ia- 
tenor  of  a  Cottage — Our  Landlord — ^Names  of  English  Trs- 
vellers  in  his  Book— «  Lords*'  on  the  Continent — Fodder. 

A  BRILLIANT  suii  is  lighting  our  common 
sleeping-room.  The  fatigue  of  a  long  day  has 
kept  us  sound  asleep  till  five ;  but  the  strong 
light  breaking  through  the  curtainless  windows 
— the  swallows  twittering  in  myriads  beneath 
the  eaves — and  the  deep  note  of  the  cuckoo, 
knelling  from  the  neighbouring:  grove,  forbid 
the  longer  waste  of  so  fair  a  mom. 

The  mists  still  linger  on  the  distant  moun- 
tains; the  first  glimpse,  however,  shows  that 
they  are  of  a  much  bolder  character  than  those 
of  the  coast.  The  lovely  view  froqi  the  case- 
ment recalls  us  to  the  pleasures  of  last  night's 
journey,  and  draws  forth  a  confession  of  thank- 
fulness that  we  have  visited  this  remote  district. 
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The  man  who  has  a  relish  for  all  that  is  grand 
and  beautiful  in  scenery,  will  here  find  enjoy- 
ment that  well  rewards  him  for  his  journey. 
One  hour  of  free  intercourse  with  nature,  amid 
such  scenes,  is  worth  years  of  ordinary  life ;  its 
remembrance  will  be  something  to  live  on  in 
after  days. 

We  have  been  out  in  the  morning  sun,  and  I  ^ 
are  giddy  with  the  beauties  of  this  loveliest  / 
surely  of  Norway's  vales.    The  hamlet  is  com-  \ 
posed  of  only  six  or  eight  cottages,  each  of 
which  is  in  itself  a  picture,  while  their  beauty 
is  enhanced  by  the  careless  yet  tasteful  way  in 
which  they  are  grouped  at  wide  intervals  on  the 
grassy  slope.     At  some  distance  behind  them — 
that  the  acclivity  may  not  die  too  tamely  away 
into  the  forest  and  the  mountain — there  runs  a 
light  screen  of  low  broken  rocks,  of  most  grace- 
ful  forms,  with  openings  amongst   them,    in 
which,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  summits,  small 
birches  are  scattered  with  charming  effect.  Tak- 
ing our  stand  by  one  of  these  little  rocks,  we  see 
people  beginning  to  move  from  door  to  door, 
but  not  a  footfall  is  heard  on  that  soft  carpeti 
The  only  near  sound  that  breaks  the  stillness  is  j 
from  the  pert  swallow.     In  a  solitude  where  so  / 
few  visitants  intrude,  man  seems  to  treat  this  ) 
gentle  guest  so  kindly,  that  he  has  become  quite  \ 
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tame,  and  perches  on  a  beam  close  by  your 
shoulder,  turning  up  his  bronzed  neck  in  the 
sun,  or  pruning  his  snowy  breast,  with  all  the 
fearlessness  of  long  acquaintance;  then  drops 
at  your  feet  on  the  green,  and  only  flies  away 
when  he  has  found  something  he  can  carry  off 
to  help  in  building  the  artful  little  palace  that 
begins  to  appear  above  the  door,  within  reach 
of  the  hand  from  the  ground.  The  starling,  too, 
seems  to  have  friends  in  the  hamlet.  And, 
hark!  the  cuckoo  again:  never  before  did  he 
send  forth  so  loud  a  note — it  echoes  like  a 
trumpet  among  the  wide  forests  and  countless 
'dells,  that  retreat  into  the  mountains.  In  a 
j  country  where,  generally  speaking,  birds  are 
extremely  scarce,  even  the  most  common  ones 
\  of  other  lands  are  regarded  with  interest. 

The  sward  is  still  thick  with  dew — a  tiny  rill 
murmurs  through  it,  and  flowers  enamel  it  in 
sweet  but  simple  variety:  the  blushing  ane* 
mone,  violets  of  changing  dye,  the  lovely  flower 
of  Parnassus,  most  graceful  of  all,  the  winter- 
green,  and  ladies'  mantle,  too,  with  other  fami- 
liar ornaments  of  our  own  rustic  glades,  scat- 
tered freely  among  the  birches,  give  new  beauty 
to  a  spot  which  looks  the  very  bower  of  peace. 
Yet  flowery  and  summer-like  as  this  retreat 
is,  the  chill  of  winter  is  near.    The  sun  in  more 
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southerly  climes  has  long  dispersed  the  snows^ 
but  above  this  blooming  scene,  the  mountain- 
tops  are  as  white  as  the  clouds.    High  over  the 
thousand  crests  that  float  around  it,  the  lofty 
Goustafield,  one  of  the  most  elevated  peaks  in 
Norway,    rises   entirely  covered  with   snow. 
Seen  from  our  quiet  point  of  view,  the  pano-  1 
rama  formed  by  these  mountains,  and  the  un-  / 
visited  forests  that  fill  up  their  intervening  val-  / 
lies,  is  beyond  description  grand.    That  a  pro- 
spect in  general  so  wild  may  not  be  without 
some  contrast,  close  by  the  foot  of  the  slope  on 
which  the  houses  stand,  begins  a  soft  lake  of 
such  regular  form  that  you  doubt  whether  man 
has  not  aided  with  his  tasteless  skill  in  com- 
pleting the  triangle  which  it  presents,  as  well 
as  in  training  the  trees  to  run  in  so  straight  a 
line  along  one  of  the  banks.     Its  regularity 
pleases,  however,  as  a  foil  to  the  wild  vagaries     V 
of  the  circumjacent  objects ;  and  the  wooded 
knoll  which  separates  it  from  a  farther  lake, 
also  visible,   tells  marvellously  in  this  noble 
landscape.    Altogether,  the  view  from  our  little 
rock  would  repay  a  longer  and  more  tiresome 
journey  than  we  have  made  to  reach  it. 

But  there  are  traces  of  walls,  or  foundations 
of  some  kind  or  other,  a  short  way  from  the 
houses.     Have  there  been  revolutions  even  in 
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this  sequestered  dale  ?  Is  there  a  history  con- 
nected with  these  stones?  Did  that  garden, 
still  marked  by  a  lofty  plane,  and  some  other 
trees  scarcely  of  native  growth,  ever  belong  to 
any  more  powerful  owner  than  the  peasant  who 
now  tills  it?  Close  beside,  is  a  little  sod- 
covered  bed»  surrounded  with  stakes,  more  care- 
fully selected  than  is  usual  for  an  ordinary 
fence :  can  it  be  a  grave  ?  It  is  such  a  one  as 
some  would  wish  to  slumber  in ;  for  the  sun 
shines  free  upon  it,  and  the  turf  is  bedecked 
with  violets  and  anemones — such  remembrances 
as  Nature  would  fondly  strew  over  the  minstrel- 
child  that  loved  and  sung  the  fair  spot  where 

In  life's  low  vale,  remote  he  pined  alone, 

Then  dropt  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  nnknown. 

Returning  to  the  cottages,  and  examining 
them  more  minutely,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
pronouncing  them  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  dismal  two-story  houses  of  the  other  parts 
of  our  journey,  are  here  replaced  by  low  clean- 
looking  mansions,  with  broad  spreading  roofs, 
and  a  profusion  of  carving  on  every  edge.  They 
are  built  entirely  of  wood,  to  which  the  seasons 
have  imparted  a  soft  brown  tinge,  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye  than  the  staring  red  or 
bleached  grey  to  which  we  had  till  now  been 
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accustomed.  In  general  appearance,  they  are 
not  unlike  the  Swiss  cottages  of  pictures,  only 
from  the  solidity  of  the  materials  they  do  not 
look  so  light;  instead  of  having  the  outside 
coated  with  thin  boards,  they  are  built  of  mas- 
sive logs  through  and  through.  Their  appear- 
ance is  more  striking  from  their  being  all  raised 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground  on  strong  props, 
like  the  comstacks  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
Each  of  the  four  comers  of  every  house  is  formed 
bjT  a  round  pillar,  very  neatly  carved,  rising  the 
whole  height  to  support  the  wide  roof.  The 
doors  exhibit  devices  of  every  kind,  deeply  cut 
from  the  wood.  The  muses  then  have  been 
wooed  in  this  meet  haunt  ?  Over  one  of  the 
doorways,  a  harp  of  very  beautiful  form  is  carved 
by  no  unskilful  hand.  Some  of  the  cottages  are 
doubly  fenced  from  winter :  piles  of  cut  wood, 
the  pieces  placed  endwise  to  the  wall,  are  neatly 
built  up  to  the  roof  all  round,  forming  both  a 
store  of  winter  fuel,  and,  the  blanks  being  con- 
stantly filled  again,  an  additional  wall,  which 
can  bid  defiance  to  the  roughest  breeze.  Alto- 
gether, as  a  rural  scene,  this  spot  is  unrivalled. 
To  keep  up  the  charm,  the  peasants,  in  the  hand- 
some costume  of  the  country,  now  begin  to  ap- 
pear more  frequently,  some  repairing  with  their 
hatchet  to  the  forest,  some  following  their  cows 
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to  the  pasture.  Still,  however,  no  rough  sound 
is  heard.  The  genius  of  the  place  extends  its 
influence  to  the  manners  of  the  people.  They 
speak  as  quiet,  and  glide  over  the  turf  as  smooth, 
as  if  the  slightest  noise  would  break  some 
dreaded  spell. 

Our  landlord's  son,  a  lad  in  picturesque  gar- 
ments, with  long  flowing  dark  hair,  and  some- 
thing of  a  Savoyard  countenance,  is  leaning  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  watching  intently  each 
motion  of  the  pen,  marvelling,  doubtless^  what 
the  stranger  can  have  to  write  about  him  or  his 
afiairs.  Meantime,  our  female  friends  are  hos« 
pitably  busied  in  producing  a  sumptuous  break- 
fast— such  trout  as  mountain  lakes  alone  can 
boast  of,  with  rice  and  milk  as  nicely  dressed  as 
a  Parisian  riz-au-lait  could  be,  and  cream  to  the 
tea,  in  such  profusion,  that  thrifty  dairy-maids 
would  die  of  grief  at  the  waste.  One  of  the 
women  wears  a  short  loose  spencer  of  scarlet 
cloth,  embroidered  at  the  edges,  and  adorned 
with  shining  buttons  down  the  front ;  the  other 
has  a  green  one  of  the  same  description.  Both 
allow  this  part  of  their  attire  to  hang  somewhat 
too  liberally  open  over  the  coarse  dark  petti- 
coat. The  blue  kerchief,  tied  loosely  round 
the  head,  and  falling  not  ungracefully  behind, 
shades  features   that  can  scarcely  be  called 
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handsome ;  but  they  are  good  kindly  souls,  de- 
lighted to  give  us  the  best  that  can  be  got, 
and  laughing  immoderately  at  our  Norwegian 
speeches. 

The  room,  too,  is  worth  describing— it  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  the  more  comfort- 
able houses  of  the  re^on  are.  It  stands  at  the 
top  of  a  low  inner  stair,  and  may  measure 
eighteen  feet  by  fourteen,  but  is  not  high  in 
proportion.  The  walls  are  of  naked  logs,  kept 
very  clean.  There  are  few  chairs  in  it,  their 
place  being  supplied  by  a  deal-bench,  fixed 
against  the  wall  of  the  two  long  sides ;  a  few 
feet  above  this  bench  runs  a  broad  shelf,  libe- 
rally ornamented  with  crockery,  &c.  In  fact, 
judging  by  the  display  of  bowls  and  brilliant 
pewter,  our  host  must  be  a  jovial  neighbour. 
Last  evening,  in  the  twilight,  we  might  have  sup- 
posed ourselves  in  some  hall  of  other  days,  with 
shield  and  cuirass  hung  idly  on  the  wall ;  we 
now  find  them  to  be  peaceful  trenchers,  large 
and  shining  as  the  moon ;  one  over  the  window 
is  of  brass  finely  embossed.  What  purpose  these 
huge  vessels  serve  at  the  social  board,  or  whe- 
ther they  are  more  for  show  than  use,  we  could 
not  ascertain.  One  part  of  the  shelves  is  occu- 
pied by  huge  copper  cauldrons,  placed  on  their 
sides,  of  various  dimensions,  from  two  to  three 
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feet  in  width,  to  a  fourth  of  that  size ;  whether 
they  are  reserved  for  occasions  of  mirth,  to  brew 
strong  potations  in,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
their  high  polish,  or  for  the  humbler  service  of 
the  kitchen,  has  not  been  explained.  On  a  cup- 
board, gaudily  painted,  stand  eight  or  ten  brass 
candlesticks,  some  curiously  old-fashioned ;  be- 
hind them  are  large  blue  and  white  dishes  of 
stoneware.  Descending  from  these  lofty  re- 
gions, we  find  the  floor  occupied  by  three  family 
ailn-chairs  and  a  fir  stool :  a  bulky  chest  of 
drawers,  surmounted  by  an  old  mirror  in  a  gilt 
fcame,  helps  out  the  furniture  of  the  apartment ; 
the  inventory  of  which  will  be  nearly  finished 
when  we  add  the  long  deal  table,  covered  with 
a  well-bleached  cloth,  at  which  we  eat  and 
write,  and  the  two  lofty  beds  encased  in  daubed 
wainscoating,  which  claim  one  end  of  the  apart- 
ment entirely  to  themselves  ;  a  third  bed,  made 
up  on  chairs  and  the  stationary  bench,  com- 
pleted the  necessary  means  for  our  repose. 
Besides  all  the  glittering  display  already  men- 
tioned, a  long  muster  of  painted  earthen  bowls 
glares  over  the  beds,  and  near  them  shines  a 
host  of  pewter  dinner-plates,  most  scrupulously 
bright.  In  fact,  the  whole  room  is  a  blaze  of 
plates,  bowls,  or  pans;  and  to  heighten  the 
show,  a  waving  scroll  of  blue  paint  runs  along 
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one  of  the  walls,  bearing  a  pious  quotation  in 
bold  Gothic  letters. 

After  so  full  an  account  of  the  comforts  and 
splendours  of  our  apartment,  it  is  superfluous  to 
add  that  our  host  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence. He  has  had  a  seat  in  the  national  Par- 
liament, and  is  looked  up  to  with  great  rever- 
ence in  the  district.  When  he  came  to  help  us 
to  mount,— in  his  red  night-cap — ^grey  jacket, 
adorned  with  the  clear  buttons,  which  are  such 
favourites  here — nether  garments  of  the  same 
cloth,  having  long  rows  of  buttons  at  the  knee 
— with  white  stockings  of  the  finest  wool,  to 
complete  his  costume, — the  erect  fine-looking 
figure  of  the  old  man,  in  an  attire  which  set  off 
its  proportions  to  the  greatest  advantage,  struck 
us  so  much  that  we  resolved  to  present  his  por- 
trait to  our  friends,  with  the  inscription  of  the 
"Norwegian  Patriarch,  or  an  M.P.  oflFduty." 

We  must  not  omit  what  to  travellers  is  always 
an  amusing,  if  not  a  very  important  part  of  the 
furniture  in  such  places— the  book,  namely, 
containing  the  names  of  all  strangers  going  or 
coming.  There  are  few  of  them  kept  in  the 
North,  which  only  renders  those  that  we  meet 
with  more  worthy  of  notice.  This  one  goes 
back  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  shows  the  in- 
creasing interest  Englishmen  take  in  Norway. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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At  first  scarcely  one  English  name  occurs;  in- 
deed»  for  \vhoIe  years  together  there  are  few  tra- 
vellers of  any  description.  In  1826,  two  Eng- 
lish names  appear.  In  1827,  the  Rev.  Mn 
Everett,  author  of  a  work  on  Norway,  records 
bis  transit  In  1828,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
Earl  Clanwilliam,  and  an  illegible  Englishman, 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  visitors  ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Lord  Villiers  and  Lord  Craven  pre- 
sent themselves,  accompanied  by  a  Reverend 
friend,  also  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  native 
servant  who  had  entered  the  names.  Of  late 
years,  however,  there  are  at  least  eight  or  ten 
English  visitors  every  summer,  nearly  all  of 
them  noble.  We  parted  from  a  young  noble- 
man in  Kongsberg,  and  heard  of  others  who 
were  in  the  country ;  if  each  season  brings  as 
tmany  Lords,  the  title  will  soon  be  as  hacknied 
in  Norway  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  where 
« every  Englishman,  with  a  good  coat  on  his  back, 
is  at  once  dubbed  a  Lord.  Even  in  classic 
jCxreece,  and  especially  among  the  islands, 
Englishmen  are  unclassically  saluted  as  mi- 
:  lordoL  However  absurdly  this  title  may  be 
\  Javished,  there  is  one  thing  has  struck  us  re- 
garding it — in  no  part  of  the  world  did  we  ever 
hear  it  .applied  to  a  Frenchman,  or  any  other 
foreigner.    There  is  some  indescribable  stamp 
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.  aHout  an  Englishman  which  betrays  him  at 
once,  even  to  the  least  experienced.  As  it  is 
indescribable,  so  this  secret  something  would 
seem  to  be  inimitable.  We  have  known  foreign- 
ers who  had  found  it  convenient  to  attempt 
passingi^hfipoiaelves  off  as  Englishmen  :  but  the 
counterleit^yWasB^ocIumsy,  that  it  could  not 
impose  on  the  ignorant  cadi  of  a  Turkish 
village. 

We  were  greatly  struck  with  one  lesson  in 
the  rural  economy  of  Norway,  which  we  ac- 
quired while  poking  about  among  the  landlord's 
out-houses-— viz.,  the  strange  kinds  of  fodder 
laid  up  for  winter.  So  badly  do  the  farmers 
manage  their  hay-inaking,  that  on  possessions 
lying  in  an  elevated  position,  they  store  up  large 
quantities  of  dried  leaves  of  birch  and  beech^  and 
even  some  kinds  of  bark,  to  be  eaten  by  the 
cattle  in  winter.  These  elevated  farms,  how- 
ever, are  not  considered  the  worst;  for,  from 
being  above  the  general  range  of  the  clouds, 
they  are  said  to  receive  more  sun,  and  to  enjoy 

.    a  more  equable  atmosphere  than  those  in  the 
plain. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ROMANTIC  SCENERY  OP  LAKE  TIND. 

Forest- trayelling  at  Noon — ^A  Lesson  from  the  Ant-hills — Hardy 
Boat-girl — Our  Rowers — Sammer  Sail — Wild  Clifi^— -Legends 
— Violence  of  Storms  on  Inland  Seas— Numerons  Waterfalls — 
Singular  Huts — Habits  of  the  Tenants— Midnight  on  the 
Waters— A  new-fashioned  Sleeping-room. 

Again  held  we  on  our  way  across  green- 
sward and  glade^  guided  by  three  handsome 
fellows,  whose  light  bounding  step  and  half 
Tyrolese  costume  would  have  made  us  suppose 
ourselves  on  the  Italian  slope  of  the  Alps.  Our 
horses — ^fierce  brutes  they  were,  whenever  they 
could  get  near  each  other  to  fight — had  each  a 
bell  tied  round  the  neck,  and  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed in  bad  humour  till  these  appendages, 
which  the  guides  had  filled  with  moss,  were  set 
at  liberty,  when  the  accustomed  music  at  once 
sent  them  forward  in  high  spirits. 

We  journeyed  by  an  excellent  bridle-path, 
in  an  extensive  forest  of  aged  spruce-trees 
and  rarer  birches,  with  now  and  then  a  small 
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lake  visible,  in  which  a  most  unusual  effect 
was  produced  by  a  few  firs  growing  in  the 
water  far  from  land>  dotted  about  most  pic- 
turesquely. On  the  whole,  the  way  was 
very  lonely;  yet  we  would  sometimes  meet 
a  flock  of  fine  cattle  migrating  to  the  summer 
pasture,  attended  by  the  men  who  were  to 
spend  months  in  milking  the  cows  and  making 
the  cheese  in  a  hut  many  miles  removed  from 
all  other  habitation.  Occasionally  a  maiden 
would  salute  us  on  her  way  to  distant  service, 
wandering  fearless  and  alone  through  the  most 
unfrequented  glens.  The  women  of  Tellemar- 
ken  have  few  pretensions  to  beauty,  and  their 
charms  are  not  improved  by  the  singular  fashion 
which  they  have  of  pressing  their  huge  breasts 
almost  up  to  their  necks ;  they  also  wear  dresses 
so  short  in  the  body,  that  the  figure,  naturally 
far  from  good,  is  made  to  look  still  more  un- 
graceful. 

About  noon  we  came  on  another  splendid 
river,  the  Tind-elv,  which,  like  all  the  other 
rivers  of  Norway,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  flow 
— it  rages  J  bounding  along  with  ceaseless  roar. 
At  one  of  its  bends  there  is  a  whirlpool  so  fierce 
that  the  logs,  floated  firom  the  mountains  far 
above,  cannot  escape  from  its  circle ;  they  come 
bieautifully  into  it,  but  soon  turn  back,  as  accu- 
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rately  as  if  guided  by  the  hand,  into  a  large 
bay  some  distance  behind.  The  path  up  the 
river  is  very  irregular;  now  through  close 
bushes,  and  now  through  deep  pools ;  but  we 
endured  its  roughness  with  patience,  nay,  with 
admiration!  from  its  being  studded  with  a  great 
number  of  lovely  hamlets,  most  romantically 
situated  among  trees,  high  above  the  stream, 
with  goats,  as  we  approached,  skipping  boldly 
from  roof  to  roof,  or  from  crag  to  crag.  The 
guides  being  on  foot,  our  progress  was  so  slow 
that  we  had  full  time  to  enjoy  the  scenery  ;  the 
heat  of  the  day  also  compelled  them  to  make 
frequent  appeals  to  the  brandy  jar — nobody 
need  attempt  to  travel  here  without  a  large 
supply  of  brandy — a  duty  which  was  discharged 
with  such  ardour,  that  at  one  of  our  halting 
places,  the  steeds  were  neglected,  and  being 
left  too  near  each  other,  commenced  a  battle 
which  threatened  to  bring  us  into  loss  and 
trouble. 
<^  Pleasant  as  it  generally  is  to  rest  in  such 
forests  as  those  we  were  now  traversing,  there 
are  some  localities  in  them  of  which  the  inex- 
perienced must  especially  beware.  In  journey- 
ing through  them,  ever  since  we  came  to  TroU- 
h'attan,  where  they  are  especially  abundant  on 
the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  cataract,  we  had 
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every  now  and  then  seen  piles  of  withered  fir- 
needles,  small  twigs,  rotten  bark,   and   light 
mould,  rising  round  a  large  stem,  or  still  more 
frequently  on  the  root  of  a  tree  that  has  been 
cut  down.     Some  of  these  hillocks  are  not 
larger  than  a  mole-hill ;  others  are  full  six  or 
seven  feet  high  ;  but  even  the  largest  appear  at 
first  mere  heaps  of  dead  matter.    On  approach- 
ing them,  however^  they  will  be  found  to  be  peo- 
pled by  thousands  on  thousands  of  industrious 
ants,  blacker,  larger,  and  stronger  than   ants 
ever  are  with  us.     On  gazing  a  little,  it  will  be 
discovered  that  the  marvellous  instinct  of  these 
creatures  has  taught  them  to  adopt  all  the  order 
and  economy  of  a  well-governed  State.     There 
would  appear  to  be   law-givers,   magistrates, 
policemen ;  every  member  of  the  community 
is  in  his  proper  place,  and  not  one  is  at  rest. 
Such  hurrying  to  and  fro  was  never  seen.   One 
would  say  that  there  is  some  great  political 
meeting  about  to  be  held  in  the  Spafields  of 
this  populous  capital,  that  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  on  fire,  or  that  the  Queen  is  going  to  be 
crowned.    A  little  patience,  however,  will  show 
that  nothing  but  order  reigns  where  we  at  first 
thought  all  was  rude  confusion.     In  fact,  such 
a  scene  of  nicely-regulated  industry  has  never 
been  witnessed.  The  streets  and  their  tributary 
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lanes — for  there  are  streets  and  lanes  both  nu- 
merous and  regular — are  indeed  full  to  over- 
flowing ;  but  look  more  narrowly^  and  you  will 
discover  that  of  all  the  throng  there  is  not  one 
sauntering  for  mere  amusement.      Some  are 
carrying,  some  are  pushing,  some  are  trying  to 
lay  hold  of  their  load,  which  is  often  seemingly 
of  a  size  quite  beyond  their  tiny  powers  to 
manage.     Such  enemies  are  they  to  indolence^ 
that  if  the  stranger— *and  there  lies  the  peril  we 
spoke  of — ^inadvertently  sits   down  too  near 
them,  to  muse  in  idleness  on  some  foolish  fancy, 
these  indignant  reprovers  instantly  visit  him  in 
flocks,  and  give  him,  not  a  gentle  hint  to  be 
jogging  on,  but  many  a  good  hard  bite,  by  way 
of  telling  him  that  this  is  not  a  world  in  which 
we  can    play   the    sluggard  with    impunity. 
Apart  from  such  bites — and  we  soon  learn  to 
avoid  them — ^there  is  nothing  but  pleasure  and 
instruction,  in  viewing  these  ant-hills,  which 
really  constitute  one  of  the  most  delightful,  as 
they  are  certainly  among  the  most  remarkable, 
sights  of  the  northern  forests.    In  some  parts  of 
Norway  the  people  make  vinegar  from  the  un- 
Kappy  carcasses  of  their  exemplary  friends ! 

After  a  twenty  miles'  pleasant  march,  we 
reached  Loch  Tind,  which  feeds  the  river  we 
bad  been  slanting  along.     Not  a  single  house  is 
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to  be  seen  on  its  nearer  shore ;  but  an  active 
boat-girl  soon  came  to  our  aid  from  the  solitary 
post-station  on  the  other  side.  Accustomed  to 
her  hardy  exercise  from  infancy,  she  blushed 
for  our  awkwardness  in  handling  the  oars,  and 
at  last  took  them  from  our  unmanly  grasp.  As 
the  fall  which  we  were  going  to  see  lies  among 
rocks  and  mountains  that  no  foot  can  cross,  the 
only  method  in  which  we  could  advance  farther 
was  by  rowing  some  five-apd-twenty  miles  up 
the  lake.  It  now  became  necessary,  therefore, 
to  procure  a  band  of  boatmen,  and  as  these  had 
to  be  sent  for  to  houses  several  miles  away,  we 
rested  ourselves  on  a  green  knoll  above  the  lake, 
to  spend  the  interval  in  feasting  on  the  solids 
from  our  wallet,  and  milk  from  the  cottage. 

We  embarked  late  in  the  afternoon  in  a  flat 
"  coble,*'  rowed  by  three  men,  occasionally 
aided  by  a  chance  passenger,  who  was  to  work 
for  his  sail.  From  the  state  of  the  wind,  how- 
ever, it  was  soon  found  advisable  to  put  into  a 
wooded  bay  in  order  to  shift  ourselves  to  a 
smaller  craft  of  similar  construction.  After 
filling  it  with  fresh  boughs  of  the  birch  and 
alder  to  lie  upon,  we  again  set  forth,  almost 
lipping  the  water  at  every  pull  of  the  oars.  A 
lovely  sail  it  was  along  that  sunny  lake.  Being 
seldom  more  than  three- fourths  of  a  mile  broad, 
we  had  a  distinct  view  of  both  sides  the  whole 
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way.  On  either  hand  rise  lofty  rocks  as  per- 
pendicular and  leafless  as  a  wall  of  iron  ;  we 
have  never  seen  cliffs  so  singularly  black,  nor 
so  completely  bare — from  their  unusual  steep- 
'}  nesSf  in  most  places,  neither  treie  nor  shrub  can 
/  find  hold  on  their  breast.  Tall  pines,  however, 
\  now  and  then  hang  over  the  giddy  summit, 
/  standing  out  like  giants  between  us  and  the  sky. 
I  Our  little  boat  diminishes  to  insignificant  size 
when  at  any  time  we  steer  near  the  margin^. 
The  solitude  is  as  deep  as  if  it  had  never  been 
disturbed  since  time  began — ^the  cold  plash  of 
the  oars  but  makes  the  silence  more  percepti- 
ble. The  only  thing  of  life  that  can  be  seen  is 
the  strong  eagle  hastening  to  forage  for  his 
youthful  bride ;  he  alone  can  visit  these  untrod- 
den paths; — the  thoughtless  goat  is  repelled 
with  fright,  and  the  mountaineer  with  all  his 
skill  gazes  helplessly  from  below.  The  gloomy 
grandeur  of  the  scene  afiects  even  our  sturdy 
rowers :  they  shudder  as  th6y  tell  some  tale  of 
superstition,  and  point  to  the  deep  stamp  on 
the  brink  of  the  highest  clifi* — the  impression 
left  by  the  burning  foot  of  Zernebok,  the  Dark 
Spirit,  as  he  strode  across  the  lake  on  an  errand 
of  evil.  Quiet  and  harmless  as  these  waters 
now  look,  our  companions  assured  us  that  he 
has  power  to  raise  them  into  fury  when  any . 
scheme  of  his  own  is  to  be  accomplished ;   either 
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when  he  wishes  to  overwhelm  the  poor 
returniDg  to  the  winter  hearth  to  cheei 
and  children,  with  gains  hardly  earnec 
mer  toil,    or  when  he  wishes  to  imp 
good  pastor  crossing  the  lake  to  pray  w 
dying  member  of  his  flock.     Ouratten 
particularly  drawn  to  a  broad  shelf,  hei 
by  rocks  so  lofty  that  retreat  is  cut  off  i 
side,  except  by  water.     Here  the  cle 
was  lately  compelled  to  take  refuge  froi 
the  dreadful  storms  which  often  prev; 
lay  imprisoned  on  it  for  weeks,  with  th 
dashing  about  him  so  fiercely  that  all  h< 
his  safe  return  had  died  away  among  his 
Norway,  it  seems,  has  its  fresh-water 
as  violent  and  as  long-continued  as  ti 
Northern  Italy,    and  of  that  hallowe 
where  the  Divine  voice  itself"  rebuked  tl 
and  the  raging  of  the  water;  and  they  < 
and  there  was  a  calm . "    Sometimes  these 
spring  up  very  unexpectedly ;  for  not  fa 
the  same  spot,  three  stout  boatmen  wen 
whelmed  a  short  time  ago  by  a  sudden 
of  the  whole  company  none  escaping  but 
woman,  who  clung  to  the  boat. 

The  gloomy  sensations  produced  by 
narratives  were  dispelled  by  the  approac 
boat  from  the  farther  end  of  the  lake  witl 
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English  trayellers,  whom  we  had  met  at  other 
parts  of  our  journey.  A  hasty  welcome  and 
a  hasty  farewell  were  all  that  could  be  ex- 
changed. 

Our  attention  was  now  drawn  to  an  exhibition 
at  once  most  strange  and  most  beautiful :  about 
halfway  up  the  lake  begin  a  series  of  lovely  rills 
streaming  in  foam  down  the  rocks,  and  present* 
ing  pictures  which  nothing  can  rivaL  Many  of 
these  are  in  view  at  the  same  moment,  looking 
like  broad  lines  of  silver  on  the  face  of  the 
black  cliffs,  and  hissing  chill  and  harsh  as  we 
make  our  rowers  pause  to  watch  the  unwonted 
scene.  The  lover  of  falling  waters  will  here 
find  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  inordinate  pas- 
sion— ^there  are  so  many  of  these  beautiful  run- 
nels that  literally  we  could  not  number  them. 
When  the  snows  have  all  melted,  many  of  them 
must  disappear,  but  nothing  could  surpass 
their  effect  at  the  present  season.  The  variety 
of  form  which  they  exhibit  is  most  fantastic — 
some  of  them  run  down  a  steep  one  thousand  feet 
high,  as  straight  as  the  plummet  line,  in  a  long 
white  course,  narrow  and  graceful.  Some  have  a 
slanting  stream,  some  a  broken  one,  the  different 
branches  forming  a  series  of  cascades  side  by 
side  with  each  other.  Some  sparkle  among 
foliage,  some  flow  on  the  barest  flint.    At  one 
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place,  where  an  opening  in  the  rocks  occurs,  a 
stream  of  great  size  enters  the  lake,  after 
bounding  over  a  rugged  and  lofty  ledge.  To 
see  this  cataract  in  all  its  beauty,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  land  and  clamber  through  the  thickets, 
but  the  toil  is  amply  repaid :  it  dashes  in  such 
splendour  over  the  principal  point,  that  our 
friend  £.,  who  has  a  passion  for  these  sights^ 
pronounces  it  superior  to  any  thing  in  Switzer- 
land. It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  books  that  we 
have  seen — ^the  people  call  it  by  a  name  sound- 
ing like  Degress. 

After  passing  this  point,  the  openings  in  the  . 
shore  become  much  more  frequent :  the  clifis 
no  longer  rise  sheer  from  the  lake  — -bits  of  pas- 
ture find  room  on  its  rough  margin ;  and  at  some 
places,  among  detached  rocks  close  by  the 
shore,  or  high  up  on  a  green  and  lonely  ledge, 
are  perched  a  few  huts  for  the  hardy  natives, 
so  dwarfish,  so  unlike  the  dwellings  of  human 
beings,  that  we  for  a  long  time  supposed  them 
to  be  stacks  of  firewood  prepared  for  transport 
down  the  lake.  But  if  men  really  live  in  these 
cabins,  in  what  way  do  they  hold  intercourse 
with  the  world  ?  How  can  they  ever  climb  that 
iron  barrier  rising  to  the  clouds  behind  them? 
Round  the  whole  of  these  inhabited  patches 
the  rocks  are  so  steep  on  every  side  that  not 
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even  a  footpath  can  be  formed  from  one  hamlet 
to  another;  some  children,  creatures  from  eight 
to  ten  years  old,  were  paddling  away  to  visit 
their  nearest  neighbours,  in  a  fairy  boat;  for 
this  it  seems  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants can  communicate  with  each  other; — they 
appeared  to  think  it  as  natural  to  be  rowing 
about  under  these  huge  cliffs  as  to  walk  on  land. 
We  have  never  seen  houses  that  looked  so  lonely 
and  wretched.  In  such  places  winter  must  be 
worse  than  dismal.  Yet  the  people  are  lively 
\  and  social  in  the  highest  degree — fond  of  the 

(dance  and  the  song^  swift  in  the  chase,  too, 
and  bold  in  the  fray. 

The  cold  air  of  the  lake  now  fell  heavy  on  us ; 
but  we  still  advanced  without  making  any 
other  pause  till  we  reached  the  hamlet  where 
orders  were  to  be  left  for  sending  horses  to  meet 
us  next  day.  Though  the  people  had  gone  to 
rest,  we  found  the  door  of  the  best  house  wide 
open,  and  were  allowed  to  wander  through  the 
rooms,  without  let  or  hindrance.  Once  more 
embarking,  we  reached  about  midnight  the 
houses  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  our  land 
journey  was  to  commence  in  -the  morning.  In- 
stead of  open  doors,  however,  we  here  had 
difficulty  in  getting  the  people  to  answer,  even 
when  summoned.     The  old    mistress   at  last 
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appeared,  but  wished  to  make  us  trudge  far  up 
the  valley  to  a  kind  of  post-house,  where,  she 
told  us,  we  might  find  beds,  and,  at  all  events, 
shelter  under  a  roof,  which  she  herself  could 
scarcely  promise  us,  every  comer  of  the  house 
being  occupied  by  the  family.  These  were  no 
welcome  tidings  in  our  wearied  condition.  We 
therefore  employed  all  our  eloquence  with  the 
matron,  and  finally  persuaded  her  to  let  us  have 
some  hay  to  sleep  on,  and  the  use  of  the  most 
singular  bed-room  that  ever  travellers  were 
sheltered  in.  We  were  sent  to  a  sort  of  out- 
house, literally  on  the  water,  it  being  raised  on 
piles  driven  into  the  mud  of  the  river.  This 
mansion  looked  much  more  inclined  for  a  sailing 
trip  down  the  lake  which  we  had  just  left,  than 
to  remain  steadily  here,  and  give  us  quiet  rest. 
It  was  reached  by  what  may  be  called  a  draw- 
bridge of  steps :  but,  unhappy  men  that  we  are ! 
is  it  a  shambles,  a  poultry-house,  or  a  hide-loft 
that  we  are  entering  ?  We  have  no  candle  to 
aid  us  in  our  survey ;  and  judging  by  the  smell, 
it  must  be  one  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  them 
together ;  for  of  all  dreadful  odours,  that  which 
now  saluted  us  was  the  most  nauseous.  Legs 
of  horrid  cows  or  gigantic  sheep  are  dimly  seen 
adorning  the  outer  division ;  within  are  raw 
hides,  barrels  of  strong  meal,  bsurrels  of  rancid 
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butter,  barrels  of  sour-smelling  bread  ;  barrels 
of  every  thing  atrocious,  to  make  up  such  a 
concatenation  of  villanous  smells  as  never 
assailed  human  nostrils  till  this  cage  was  filled. 
Its  dimensions  scarcely  surpassed  ten  feet  by 
seven ;  yet,  in  addition  to  the  things  enumerated, 
this  small  space  was  already  crammed  with  so 
many  inconceivable  utensils,  that  it  was  long 
before  we  could  discover  where  the  ingenious 
lady  meant  us  to  stretch  our  limbs.  Some 
choice  preserves,  however,  were  turned  out  of 
the  way — one  odorous  vessel  was  put  above 
another — some  of  the  worst  happily  were  re- 
moved altogether — till  at  last  a  space,  rather 
larger  than  that  which  a  cat  and  her  kittens 
would  need  to  curl  in,  was  opened  in  the  centre 
of  all  these  unutterables.  Coarse  grass  from 
the  fens,  dried,  and  called  hay — ^but  more  like 
rushes  armed  with  needles — ^was  strewed  on  the 
boards — a  canvas  sheet  was  spread  over — one 
bristly  rug  was  brought  as  a  blanket — ^and  there, 
gentlemen,  there  are  you  to  sleep  side  by  side, 
with  a  place  for  your  Swede  across  your  feet 
at  the  door !  Shall  we  still  fly  from  this  killing 
atmosphere  ?  It  would  be  to  no  purpose — ^the 
whole  glen  are  asleep — ^there  are  ten  miles  to 
the  next  station — the  kind  woman  has  done  her 
best — we  are  worn  out — can  scarce  move  a  limb. 
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after  seven  hours'  cramp  in  the  boat — decidedly 
we  must  turn  in.  Brief  was  our  toilet,  where 
nothing  but  the  coat  had  to  be  taken  off* — merry, 
too,  was  our  down-lying:  we  were  thankful 
even  for  this  rude  bield.  Admiration  of  our 
strange  lodging — nay,  laughter,  that  must  have 
startled  the  fishes  swimming  below — kept  us 
long  awake ;  but  sleep  at  length  came,  and  held 
us  captive  till  the  sun  brought  morning  and  our 
horses,  when  we  were  off*  for  the  Fall  as  fresh  as 
if  we  had  rested  on  the  Bishop's-down. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  FALLS  OF  RIUKAN-FOS. 

Ascendiog^  the  Valley  — The  Goostafield  —  Summer  Dale --The 
Women — Food— Singular  kind  of  Bread — Mountain  Scenery — 
Delightful  Ride  —  Majesty  of  the  Scene  — Impreasions  — The 
finest  Fall  in  Norway— Overwhelming  grandeur  of  Norwegian 
Scenery. 

The  valley  watered  by  the  river  over  which 
we  had  slept,  and  up  which  our  course  now 
lay,  is  exceedingly  narrow.  On  one  side,  the 
mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  stream, 
and  are  so  steep  as  to  render  their  cultivation 
impossible :  most  of  them  are  clad  with  trees 
to  the  very  top.  The  side  on  which  we  tra- 
velled slopes  much  more  gently,  and  affords 
space  for  a  rising  strip  of  corn-land ;  much  of 
which,  however,  is  liable  to  be  overflowed  when 
the  river,  as  at  present,  is  swollen  to  any  size. 
The  whole  path  was  at  times  covered  with 
water ;  for  there  had  been  such  heavy  rains  in 
the  night  that  the  river  was  near  twice  its  usual 
size :  so  much  the  better — we  shall  see  the  Fall 
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to  more  advantage.     The  sky  was  still  lower- 
ing ;  the  clouds  heaved  tumultuously,  and  for 
a  time  threatened  to  settle  so  densely  on  the 
mountains  above  us  that  many  of  the  grandest 
views  would  have  been  entirely  lost.     But  the  i 
sun  increased  in  strength,  the  lingering  vapours  ( 
were  driven  to  flight,  leaving  the  lofty  cone  of/ 
the  Goustafield  white  and  clear  before  us.     In  ) 
elevation,  this  is  the  second  of  the  mountains  of ; 
Norway :  some  give  its  height  at  5,000,  others  ■ 
at  6,000  feet;  while  the  loftiest  of  the  Dovre- ) 
field  range  is  only  8,000  feet  above  the  sea./ 
From  the  point  where  the  mountain  is  first  seen, 
the  top  resembles  a  truncated  cone,  but  from 
the  farther  side,  where  other  mountains  are 
grouped  round  it,  the  portion  that  towers  pre- 
eminent appears  to  taper  to  a  small  point.  Ris- 
ing, as  it  does,  directly  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  its  whole  height  is  seen  at  once  by  those 
advancing  up  the  valley ;  so  that  its  altitude 
appears  greater  than  that  of  many  mountains, 
which,  though  really  much  higher,  yet  lose  in 
apparent  loftiness  from  being  pressed  upon  by 
other  peaks  rising  nearly  as  high.     The  lower 
part  is  covered  with  pines;  farther  up,  these 
degenerate  to  mere  brushwood;   then  follows 
a  black  and  naked  belt,  seemingly  without 
vegetation  of  any  kind  ;  and  finally  comes  the 
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region  of  snow,  which  still  lay  close  on  the  last 
thousand  feet. 
1^  The  cold  icy  aspect  of  the  mountain  gave  in- 
creased beauty  to  the  green  vale  below,  which, 
from  its  bosky  and  smiling  character,  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  we  had  yet  visited.  Cot- 
tages surrounded  by  green*sward  smooth  as 
velvet — little  fields  with  the  plough  now  at  rest 
on  the  balks — the  brimming  river  with  the  hazel 
and  the  birch  dripping  over  it;  such  are  some 
of  the  components  of  a  scene,  which  the  strong 
sun^  reflected  with  additional  power  from  the 
mountains  on  either  hand,  made  as  bright  and 
warm  as  a  Spanish  dale.  But,  alas !  one  glance 
at  the  women  dispels  the  illusion :  their  natural 
charms,  truth  to  tell,  are  scanty  enough,  but 
the  poor  creatures  make  themselves  much 
worse  by  their  unseemly  dresses :  like  all  the 
females  we  have  seen  for  the  last  few  days, 
they  have  the  horrid  fashion  of  wearing  their 


breasts  hang  over  the  upper  part  of  it  in  most 
unseemly  size.  In  fact,  their  appearance  is 
frightful  —  they  make  one  think  of  the  mis- 
shapen creatures  we  read  of  in  children's  story- 
books about  Lapland. 
The  starved  unhealthy  look  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  these  remote  vallies  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
nature  of  their  food :  breid  often  mixed  with 
ingredients  that  would  make  the  most  unscru- 
pulous stomach  rebel,  and  the  thinnest  residue 
of  the  milking  of  their  goats,  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  their  meals ;  and  even  of  these, 
for  long  periods  of  the  year,  the  supply  is  often 
limited,  if  it  does  not  fail  altogether.  Though 
the  river  abounds  with  delicious  (rout,  they  do 
not  appear  to  avail  themselves  of  nature's 
bounty  to  such  extent  as  they  ought.  So  ill 
provided  are  they  in  stores  of  every  kind,  that 
it  was  with  difSculty  we  could  get  anything 
like  a  breakfast  even  at  the  post-house :  the 
starved-looking  landlord  was  at  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  even  after  he  had  done  his  utmost, 
we  found  that  the  only  way  of  travelling  with 
comfort  here,  is  to  carry  a  good  stock  of  provi- 
sions from  head-quarters. 

The  bread  of  the  district  is  a  most  singular 
affair — a  thin  preparation  of  coarse  unsifted  rye- 
meal,  mixed  with  water  to  the  thinnest  possi- 
ble consistency,  and  run  into  circular  cakes, 
near  two  feet  in  diameter>  with  a  large  hole  in 
the  centrey^  These  rings  are  transparently  thin, 
and  being  strung  on  a  rope  to  dry  among  the 
rafters,  become  so  brittle,  that  the  edges,  as 
thin  as  a  knife,  cut  the  lips  in  eating^It  is 
the  most  wretched  substitute  for  bread  ever  at- 
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tempted,  tasting  like  a  piece  of  thin  glue  that 
has  hardened  awhile,  rather  than  like  whole- 
some bread.  They  probably  spread  their  meal 
over  such  a  large  surface  with  a  view  to  deceive 
themselves:  when  the  teeth  have  consumed 
such  a  vast  superficies,  the  stomach  would  be 
ashamed  to  cry  for  more,  though  after  swallow- 
ing a  square  yard  or  two,  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
more  than  a  spoonful  of  meal  obtained:  a 
bushel  would  make  a  whole  house-full  of  these 
skinny  rings.  Though  we  did  not  know  it  at 
the  time,  this  bread,  in  fact,  was  partly  made 
from  a  powder  procured  by  grinding  the  inner 
I  bark  of  the  fir  ^  which  the  poor  sure  forced  to  mix 
\  with  meal  in  years  of  scarcity. 

On  passing  the  hut  where  we  had  rested, 

we  find  the  valley  so  narrow,  that  it  scarcely 

affords  room  for  the  river,    from  which  the 

mountains  on  both   sides  now  rise  at  once, 

without   intervening   field   or  garden  of   any 

kind.    The  path,  therefore,  just  broad  enough 

for  our  horses,  now  winds  pleasantly  midway 

up  the  mountain's  side.     Fine  hardwood  lies 

below  and  above  us;    the  river  is  still  seen 

through  the  trees,  but  so  deep  beneath  that  its 

noise  reaches  us  Mrith  deadened  sound.      So 

i  lovely  are  the  views,   that  at  the  more  open 

I  points  we  stand  and  gaze  in  ecstacy.    The  high 

(  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  co- 
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vered  with  pine-trees  as  far  up  as  the  eye  can 
follow  them ;  or,  where  the  rocks  are  too  pre- 
cipitous to  permit  trees  to  grow,  cascades  may  / 
be  seen  gushing  in  every  fantastic  varietyf  ] 
some  brawling  from  the  highest  summit  to  the  ; 
river,  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet,  with  the 
swiftness  of  light,  and  some  sporting  in  lines  as 
beautifully  varied  as  if  traced  on  purpose  to  re- 
lieve the  iron-looking  rocks.  As  we  advance^ 
little  rills  stealing  round  moss-covered  stones, 
are  every  instant  crossing  our  path,  and  fair 
flowers  spring  in  rich  profusion  among  the  grass. 
In  some  places  the  foliage  is  closely  arched  over 
our  heads ;  anon,  a  break  occurs  with  the  light 
streaming  beautifully  in  on  herb  and  rock.  Nor 
is  it  a  scene  of  absolute  solitude — though  no 
houses  are  seen,  there  must  be  some  sheltered 
among  the  trees,  for  small  kids  are  frisking 
round  us,  tended  by  a  little  maid,  who  scarcely 
lifts  her  eye  to  look  at  our  train.  For  a  time 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  oppressive  gloom  that 
generally  accompanies  or  forebodes  the  thunder- 
storm, but,  as  we  rise  higher,  the  clouds  once 
more  pass  away,  and  the  bright  sun  again 
breaking  forth  to  gladden  the  whole  valley, 
nothing  is  wanting  to  give  interest  and  loveli* 
ness  to  the  scene. 

But,  hark !  we  are  still  far  away  from  the 
Falls,  and  yet  their  roar  is  already  heard.    We 
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had  been  climbing  without  intennission  for 
several  miles,  and  there  is  another  terrible  hill 
before  we  dismount:  at  its  foot  several  large 
and  dangerous  torrents  are  to  be  crossed.  As 
we  rise,  houses,  even  at  this  remote  and  elevated 
point  of  the  valley,  are  seen  nestling  among 
the  copse,  or  completely  overshadowed  by  some 
tree  of  nobler  growth ;  and  on  a  few  open 
patches  somewhat  below  us,  three  or  four  fa- 
milies have  drawn  together  in  small  shealings. 
Instead  of  passing  by  these,  the  track  rises 
higher  and  higher,  so  steeply,  that  it  seems 
impossible  for  our  wearied  horses  to  reach  the 
top  ;  another  effort  is  made,  however — ^for  the 
roar  increases  so  audibly,  that  the  great  object 
of  our  search  must  be  near.  At  last  the  path 
seems  to  terminate— a  huge  precipice  bars  all 
advance.  Leaving  the  horses  in  a  deserted 
hut,  we  creep  cautiously  down  the  bank  by 
clinging  to  the  tangled  roots,  and,  after  crossing 
some  slippery  footbridges,  with  the  water  dash- 
ing over  them  into  a  yawning  abyss,  get  round 
the  interposing  rock— then  climb  once  more  on 
our  hands  and  knees— *turn  a  soft  green  point — 
and  in  another  moment  the  Fall  bursts  upon  us 
with  all  its  beauty  and  sublimity. 

Though  the  cataract  be  now  full  in  view,  it 
is  still  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us, — 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     Such,  however, 
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is  the  nature  of  the  rocks  and  mountains  which 
hem  it  in,  that  there  is  no  possibility  <9f  getting 
nearer  without  great  loss  of  time  and  much, 
danger.    Both  the  path,  and  our  courage,  then, 
refusing  to  carry  us  nearer,  we  clung  by  some 
branches  on  a  giddy  ledge,  suspended  between 
heaven  and  the  deep  water  many  hundred  feet 
below  us,  and  gazed  up  the  open  valley  to  the 
silvery  mists  rising  from  a  point  much  lower 
than  the  level  which  we  ourselves  occupied. 
Above  the  fall,  the  river  is  seen  slanting  through  \ 
a  naked  ravine  in  a  long  inclined  bed,  where  / 
it  flows  smoothly  and  swiftly,  without  a  pool  | 
to  rest  in,  or  a  rock  to  break  upon,  till,  in  one  / 
moment,  from  clear  and  foamless  water,  it  va- 1 
nishes  in  white  clouds  of  spray  :  with  a.  single  / 
plunge  it  has  fallen  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
into  a  vast  gulf  scooped  from  the  solid  marble. 

So  tremendous  is  the  shock,  that  even  at  this  / 
distance  the  mountain  trembles.     From    the  \ 
immense  height  of  the  fall,  the  body  of.  the  / 
water  is  lost  sight  of  long  before  it  reaches  the  i 
bottom:  instantly  it  recovers  itself,  however,  • 
and  rises  back  to  the  very  summit  in  light  va-  ) 
poury  clouds,  bounding  and  curling  upwards, 
till  the  whole  basin  and. the  retreating  hollows 
are  full  of  wreathes  upon  wreathes  of  fantastic  \ 
beauty.      A   matchless    sight !     The   floating  ' 
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masses  are  ever  varying  their  forms— now  they 
are  like  4he  rich  foliage  of  lofty  trees  waving 
in  the  summer  gale,  now  like  the  gilded  clouds 
at  even.  At  one  moment,  they  crest  themselves 
in  dazzling  brightness  above  the  highest  brink 
of  the  rock,  and,  '^  laughing  in  air  and  sunshine/' 
audaciously  conceal  the  tide  which  gives  them 
strength ;  at  another,  like  a  curtain  of  gossa- 
mer, yielding  to  the  slightest  breeze,  they  open 
to  either  side,  and  reveal  the  liquid  crystal  in- 
cessantly falling  through  them.  Their  beauty 
is  singularly  heightened  too,  by  the  blackness 
of  the  surrounding  rocks  and  the  deep  green  of 
the  sward  above.  Lofty  as  the  fall  itself  is, 
there  are  yet  loftier  mountains  around  it,  whose 
imposing  masses  greatly  increase  the  effect  of 
this  impressive  scene-— they  curve  gently  out- 

I  wards,  as  if  to  leave  room  for  the  fair  sight 

\  which  they  embosom. 

s^  The  beauties  of  such  a  scene,  however,  can- 
not be  analyzed  at  the  moment  when  the  mind 
is  agitated  by  their  effect.  The  eye  becomes 
dazzled  in  trying  to  distinguish  the  clouds  of 
vapour  from  the  river  itself.  The  loud  sound 
too  fills  with  awe ;  it  is  at  times  louder  than 
the  loudest  thunder,  filling  the  air  for  miles 
with  successive  peals  of  terrible  distinctness  :^ 
on  listening  to  it  for  a  while,  the  head  begins 
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to  turn.  Altogether, — the  height, — the  mass 
of  water, — the  ebon  darkness  of  the  surrounding 
rocks, — ^the  silence  of  the  green  spot  we  cling 
to  in  viewing  it,  backed  by  a  huge  triangle  of 
swarthy  basalt, — ^the  streaks  of  snow  on  the 
heights, — ^the  small  hut  creeping  near  the  brink, 
— ^the  river  rushing  triumphantly  out  of  the 
cauldron  it  has  escaped  from  in  despite  of  so 
fierce  a  trial,— every  adjunct  required  by  taste 
unite  to  make  this  scene  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent that  nature  presents. 

The  thoughts  which  occupied  our  minds  while 
beholding  this  majestic  exhibition,  were  among 
the  most  elevated — ^may  we  add,  among  the 
most  edifying  we  have  ever  experienced.  Who, 
with  such  a  spectacle  before  him,  would  not 
have  been  driven  to  ask.  Whose  voice  speaks 
in  that  solemn  torrent?  Whose  hand  upholds 
these  lasting  bulwarks?  Whose  bounty  feeds 
these  ever-flowing  springs  ?  the  heart  must  in- 
deed be  cold  that  does  not  here  rise  to  a  great 
Contriver.  When  the  first  stunning  sensation 
was  over,  we  felt  as  if  we  should  never  have 
tired  of  the  lofty  music  that  ceases  not,  day  nor 
night,  to  proclaim  the  greatness  of  Him  who 

« ....  Sets  his  throne  upon  the  floods ;  rebukes 
The  headlong  torrent  in  its  mid  career, 
And  turns  its  horrors  to  magnificence." 
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Before  such  a  prospect  man  is  irresistibly 
bumbled  with  a  sense  of  his  own  littleness — his 
own  helplessness.    What  were  man's  strength 
in  combat  with  such  might  as  is  displayed  in 
that  resistless  tide?    What  are   man*s  works 
compared  with  this  magnificent. fabric  of  rocks 
and  caves  and   mountains?    What  are  man's 
fleeting  days  when  measured  with  the  flow  of 
those  waters  which — meet  emblem  of  the  eter- 
nity toward   which  we   are  hastening — have 
/  rolled  since  the  world  was  called  out  of  nothing, 
/  and  will  roll  till  it  shall  be  ''  withered  up  as  a 
\  scroll !" 
^       After  this  sketch  of  what  we  saw  and  felt  in . 
this  impressive  spot,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that,  contrary  to  what  usually  happens  in  re- 
gard to  a  sight  which  has  been  much  praised, 
the  reality  surpassed  expectation.    The  peasants 
told  us,  however,  that  the  **  fos"  was  this  year 
seen  to  unusual  advantage,  the  quantity  of 
water,  on  which  the  beauty  of  such  a  sight  of 
j  course  greatly  depends,  being  at  present  un- 
(  usually  great  from  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
/  which  has  been  retarded  until  now  by  the  cold 
^  weather  in  May.   Most  travellers  come  too  late 
( in  the  season  for  seeing  it  in  perfection.    The 
valley  and  its  adjacent  ravines  are  so  full  of 
interesting  and  beautiful  objects,  that  a  lover 
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of  nature  could  find  ample  employment  here 
for  a  week ;  the  lodgings  at  the  post-house 
where  we  breakfasted  are  as  good  as  a  hill  tra- 
veller would  care  for,  and  one  who  could  use 
a  fishing-rod  would  be  at  no  great  loss  for  sorafe- 
thing  to  eke  out  the  landlord's  stores,  so  long 
as  there  is  such  a  well-stocked  stream  close 
beside. 

Of  the  size  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  fall 
it  would  be  diflScult  from  the  nature  of  the  bed 
to  form  a  correct  estimate.  To  employ  a  very 
vague  standard,  —  yet  one  with  which  the 
greater  part  of  travelling  Europe  is  well  ac- 
quainted,— ^we  should  say  that  the  quantity  of 
water  seemed  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  that 
which  the  Tweed  at  Abbotsford  contains  in 
summer. i^2^.^^  j^A^^^/Ay^^*  *  ^<^i^^^^  ^  >-a  *^ 

The  height  of  the  fall  is  another  doubtful  mat- 
ter: though  all  the  published  accounts  agree 
in  giving  the  number  of  feet  above  stated,  yet  it 
scarcely  appears  so  great  to  the  eye.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  standing  so  far 
off  as  the  spectator  does,  and  on  a  much  higher 
level, — that  is,  looking  dawn  upon  the  fall, — 
the  eflfect  is  naturally  very  different  from  that 
which  would  be  produced  if  he  could  get  nearer, 
and  were  looking  up  to  the  tumbling  mass. 
From  the  density  of  the  clouds  of  spray,  and 
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the  closeness  with  which  the  rocks  press  on 
the  lower  channel,  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
height  is  visible  at  a  distance. 
^^j  There  is  a  fall  among  the  Hardanger  moun- 
(^  tains  said  to  be  much  higher  than  this  one, — 
^  some  state  its  height  at  a  thousand  feet ;  but  it 
is  merely  on  report  that  books  now  speak  of  it. 
Mr.  Lloyd,  who  has  explored  as  much  of  these 
regions  as  any  man  now  alive,  assured  us  that 
the  Riukan-Fos  is  by  far  the  finest  sight  of  the 
kind  he  had  ever  come  upon  in  his  wanderings ; 
the  Voring-Fos,  though  higher,  having  but  a 
\  small  body  of  water.  Without  proceeding  fur- 
ther, therefore,  in  this  direction,  we  now  re- 
solved to  retrace  our  steps,  which  we  began  to 
do  with  much  thankfulness  to  the  kind  Provi- 
dence that  had  permitted  us  to  visit  the  sublime 
scenes  presented  to  us  in  this  excursion.  Other 
lands  may  boast  of  separate  sights  as  wonder- 
ful. Among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Scot- 
land, or  among  the  wild  vallies  of  Switzerland, 
may  be  found  detached  scenes,  superior  to  any 
met  with  here ;  but  still  does  Norway  stand 
pre-eminent  in  attraction,  by  the  combination 
of  so  many  grand  objects.  Large  mountains, 
large  rivers,  large  forests — ^may  all  be  found 
separately  in  other  countries;  here  alone  are 
they  to  be  seen  united  and  in  such  profusion. 
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It  is  not  one  great  mountain,  or  one  great 
cluster  of  lofty  rocks,  that  we  pass  in  the  course 
of  a  day's  journey; — there  are  miles  beyond 
miles  of  rock  and  mountain,  stretching  away 
till  the  fancy  flags  in  attempting  to  follow  them 
— ^a  whole  kingdom  of  grandeurs !  It  is  also 
by  their  masses  and  extent,  as  well  as  by  their 
frequency,  that  the  sublimities  of  this  wonderful 
land  surprise  and  overwhelm  the  soul.  The 
forests  are  endless — not  broken  woods,  but 
whole  regions  of  the  noblest  pines,  where  you 
may  travel  for  days,  and  still  find  nothing  but 
wood,  wood!  The  very  solitude  is  deeper, 
more  impressive,  than  that  of  every  other  coun- 
try. How  voiceless,  how  awful  is  the  silence 
of  these  retreats !  The  listener  is  appalled  when 
he  rests  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  it.  Thie 
small  cry  of  the  smallest  bird  would  be  a 
relief. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

A  NIGHT  WITH  THE  SHEPHERDS.— SCENES  OF 
STILL-LIFE  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Retreat  from  the  Falls — ^A  Tough  Dinner — English  Albums  and 
English  Ware— Mountain  Church— Evening  Scene  in  a  Pasto- 
ral Glen — Ewe- mi  Iking— The  Dance — ^Bearsand  Bear-Hunting 
— A  Night  in  the  Sheep-cot— Vision  of  a  Robber— Our  Last 
Morsel — Pictures  in  Norwegian  HamIet8<^Singaiar  loneliness 
and  beauty  of  these  places. 

The  postmaster  who  had  given  us  breakfast 
in  the  valley,  also  provided  us  with  dinner  on 
our  way  back  to  the  lake.  The  soup,  however, 
was  such  a  mess  of  fat  and  hard  pease,  and  the 
mutton  so  like  what  our  boot-straps  might  have 
been  if  cooked,  that  we  did  little  honour  to  his 
delicacies.  We  next  tried  his  coffee,  and,  had 
the  miles  of  j/?r-cake  spread  before  us  been 
nourishing  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  we 
should  have  made  something  like  a  meal  at  least, 
if  not  a  dinner ;  bat  even  with  the  addition  of 
broad  basins  of  sour  milk  we  were  unreasonable 
enough  still  to  think  ourselves  in  poor  plight. 
It  amused  us,  however,  to  find  these  unpalata- 
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ble  dainties  served  on  English  plates  in  this  ob- 
scure retreat.  Is  there  a  nook  so  remote,  or  a 
cottage  so  poor,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  from 
the  Laplanders  to  the  Basques,  where  Stafford- 
shire ware  may  not  be  found  ? 

We  were  here  further  reminded  of  our  coun- 
trymen, on  turning  to  the  rude  house-book, 
which  contains  little  but  English  names  and 
English  inscriptions:  these  idle  records  will 
soon  be  as  common  in  Norway,  though  not  per- 
haps so  well  filled,  as  in  Switzerland. 

Further  down  the  valley,  we  entered  a  lonely 
church,  the  smallest  and  most  singular  we  had 
yet  seen.  It  had  truly  a  helpless  look,  beside 
the  lofty  jQfeWe  frowning  over  it;*  for  it  would 
not  accommodate  much  above  seventy  persons. 
We  had  expected  to  find  it  simple  and  un- 
adorned, but  its  popish  interior  was  worthy  of 
any  congregation  in  the  Appenines,  displaying 
as  it  did  images  of  the  Saviour,  as  well  as  of 
the  mother  and  child,  all  rudely  painted,  with 
candles  on  the  altar,  &c.  The  only  other  place 
we  entered  was  the  hut  of  a  charcoal-burner, 
which  had  been  but  lately  deserted :  in  this 

*  Fjelde  strictly  denotes  the  bare  summit  of  a  mountain  where 
all  vegetation  disappears,  as  the  Dovre-Qelde  here  referred  to ;  but 
it  is  also  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  mountain  ridges  of  great 
height,  as  the  Hardanger-Qelde,  &c. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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country  people  seem  to  come  and  go  from  their 
houses,  leaving  them  for  months  at  a  time, 
without  locking  the  doors,  and  take  possession 
again  as  if  they  had  been  absent  but  an  hour 
or  two 

The  thunder  growled  among  the  hills  behind 
us,  and  a  heavy  rain  set  in  just  as  we  reached 
the  spot  where  we  had  slept  the  preceding 
night.  To  have  embarked  on  Lake  Tind  in  the 
teeth  of  a  gathering  storm,  and  at  so  late  an 
hour,  with  a  cold  wind  sweeping  against  us, 
would  have  been  madness — there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  spend  another  night  at  this  end  of 
the  lake.  We  could  not  think,  however,  of  again 
occupying  the  hole  of  last  night ;  its  delights 
were  too  dreadfully  fresh  in  our  recollection. 
But  where  else  were  we  to  find  shelter  ?  With- 
out going  back  several  miles,  there  was  no  house 
to  be  found,  except  that  occupied  by  the  clergy- 
man, when  he  leaves  some  of  his  other  resi- 
dences to  spend  a  few  weeks  among  this  portion 
of  his  flock  ;^  but  even  of  this  tenantless  mansion 
the  key  was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  windows 
were  nailed  down,  so  as  to  prevent  our  entrance, 
even  had  we  been  inclined  to  employ  that  less 
ceremonious  way  of  taking  possession,  which 
the  people  seemed  to  think  might  be  done  with- 
out any  great  harm. 
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No  choice  remained  for  us,  therefore,  but  to 
coDtent  ourselves  with  quarters  in  the  widow's 
sheep-cot,  not  exactly  among  her  fifty  or  sixty 
sheep  and  goats,  but  very  near  them,  for  they 
enter  below  on  a  level  with  the  river,  while  we 
were  to  lodge  above  on  a  kind  of  loft  entered  from 
the  bank.  There  being  no  flooring  over  th  e sheep, 
except  on  the  little  spot  where  we  lay,  we  had 
only  to  look  across  the  railing  at  our  head  and 
feet>  and  might  see  our  sweet-smelling  friends 
frisking  about  most  merrily  at  both  ends. 

Strange  bed-fellows  as  these  were,  our  posi- 
tion was  not  without  its  charms.  Now  that  the 
storm  has  begun  to  clear  away,  look  through 
the  crevices  of  the  beams,  and  is  there  not, 
across  the  river,  a  cataract  making  music  to 
lull  us  to  rest,  as  it  tumbles  down  the  beautiful 
rock  among  tangled  trees  and  shrubs, — such  a 
scene  as  in  England  would  draw  travellers  by 
thousands  to  see  it  ?  And  here>  on  the  grass 
before  our  door,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  have  we 
not  a  crowd  worth  any  price — all  the  lads  and 
idlers  of  the  district,  of  the  true  Tellemarken 
race,  in  their  knee-breeches  and  naked. legs, 
come  from' lonely  i^kealing  and  sheltered  glen, 
to  wonder  at  the  unscrupulous  strangers  who 
are  so  easily  satisfied  as  to  lodge  among  neigh- 
bour Thruckson's  sheep?     In  short,  the  scenes 
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about  us  would  have  compensated  for  worse 
disappointments  than  had  yet  befallen  us.  The 
cottages  are  beautifully  placed  near  the  lake, 
just  where  it  is  fed  by  the  river,  here  broad  and 
deep;  behind  them  a  closely  wooded  ridge 
recedes  softly  towards  the  distant  mountains, 
and  in  front  on  the  other  side  the  river,  the 
valley  is  hemmed  in  by  the  bolder  lines  of  rocks 
just  alluded  to. 

Nor  is  it  the  mere  inanimate  scenes  that  here 
delight  the  eye.  There  are  objects  of  life  and 
interest  around  us  on  every  hand ;  for  the  evening 
hour  is  ever  a  busy  one  in  pastoral  districts. 
Boats  are  crossing  the  ferry  with  sheep  and  cat- 
tle from  the  distant  pastures.  A  horse  is  falling 
from  one  of  them ;  the  sagacious  creature,  as 
if  sensible  of  the  danger  to  the  rowers  should 
be  enter  rudely,  is  anxiously  trying  to  place 
his  hoofs  so  as  to  get  in  again  without  pressing 
down  the  edge  too  much.  In  another  boat 
little  lambs  and  kids  are  bleating  piteously 
for  rest.  Boys  are  paddling  cheerily  round  our 
hut,  and  inside  a  girl  is  milking  her  ewes  and 
goats,  not  exactly  with  a  song,  for  the  titter 
excited  by  our  strange-sounding  compliments 
has  put  all  her  tuneful  ideas  to  flight,  and 
bursts  out  in  spite  of  her  efforts  not  to  let  it 
be  heard.    The  softened  call  of  the  youths  to 
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the  shepherdess  from  the  opposite  bank  might 
probably,  if  interpreted,  have  much  the  same 
meaning  as  our  delightful 

"  Will  yon  go  to  the  ewe-boghts,  Marion, 
Will  you  go  to  the  ewe-bughts  wi'  me  P" 

Our  boatmen  of  last  night  have  gone  home ; 
but  to-morrow,  if  the  rain  should  cease,  the 
good  widow  is  to  give  us  her  three  sons  to  row 
us  down  the  lake.  She  is  j ustly  proud  of  them ; 
they  are  all  well-made  active  fellows,  the 
best  rowers,  the  best  hunters,  the  best  singers, 
and,  last  not  least,  in  Norwegian  estimation, 
the  best  dancers  of  the  district.  Dancing  in 
these  remote  glens  is  a  passion ;  and  to  excel 
in  their  way  of  it  requires  no  ordinary  powers 
of  limb,  for  the  dance  consists  chiefly  of  mighty 
leaps  and  springs  several  feet  into  the  air !  Oh 
rare  juvenals! 

They  have  many  tales  to  relate  of  their  hunt- 
ing feats.  One  of  them  set  out  alone  ten  days 
since  in  search  of  a  bear,  but  lost  him.  Though 
the  district  abounds  with  that  animal,  he  is  not 
hunted  so  eagerly  now  that  the  value  of  the  fur 
has  fallen  so  much.  A  very  fine  one  was  killed 
here  not  long  ago,  the  dried  flesh  of  which 
made  savoury  food  for  some  weeks  to  the  whole 
family,  even  although  the  parson,  a  lover  of 
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dainties,  had  bought  a  large  share  of  him ;  the 

skin,  which  formerly  would  have  been  the  moat 

valuable  part  of  the  spoil,  was  sold  for  only 

twelve  dollars  (about  fifty  shillings  English). 

This  price  is  very  small,  compared  with  what 

they  used  to  get  not  many  years  since,  when  a 

bear's  skin  sometimes  sold  in  London  as  high 

as  £40,  and  never  brought  less  than  £20 :  one 

may  now  be  bought  there  for  a  guinea,  and  the 

very  finest  for  £3.    They  have  fallen  in  price 

ever  since  such  enormous  quantities  have  been 

imported  from  North  America:    in  one  year 

(1803),  as  many  as  25,000  skins  were  imported, 

chiefly  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.    The 

Norwegians  stand  in  great  awe  of  their  shaggy 

friend,  never  speaking  of  him,  says  one  of  their 

own  authors,  by  his  plain  name,  but  by  some 

complimentary  title,  in  order  to  keep  him  from 

injuring  their  flocks.     ''  The  old  gentleman  in 

the  fur  cloak,"   will  they  say,  "  is  a  worthy 

neighbour ;  he  has  the  strength  of  half  a  score 

of  men,    and  the  wisdom  of  a  dozen."    But 

with  all  these  fine  speeches,  they  knock  him 

on  the  head  whenever  they  can. 

In  such  various  converse,  the  evening  stole  fast 
away.  We  closed  it  with  a  feast  of  goat's-milk  and 
moons  of  the  skinny  biead,  devoured  in  an  open 
passage  between  two  houses,  with  the  whole 
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community  ranged  in  front,  admiring  our  eat- 
ing prowess.  We  now  made  our  final  retreat  to 
the  cot,  where  a  bundle  of  withered  marsh- 
grass,  with  a  sack  thrown  over,  was  spread  for 
each.  After  drawing  lots  for  the  posts  of 
honour,  we  stretched  ourselves,  with  our  cloaks 
and  sea-coats  for  blankets,  as  blithe  as  we  could 
have  done  in  silken  bower.  In  revenge,  how- 
ever, for  the  merry  shouts  with  which  we  had 
disturbed  them,  our  woolly  friends  below  would 
not  let  us  rest  a  moment :  when  we  state  that 
each  had  a  bell  at  its  neck,  an  idea  will  be 
formed  of  the  din  they  kept  up  about  us. 
Every  now  and  then,  just  as  we  werq  falling 
asleep,  some  spiteful  wretch  would  spring  up 
with  its  horrid  bell  for  some  horrid  purpose, 
and  scare  our  happy  dreams  completely  away ; 
then,  when  all  was  quiet  again,  the  wolf  surely 
would  come  near,  and,  on  catching  his  scent, 
up  all  the  sheep  would  spring  in  one  body, 
and  huddle  to  the  furthest  corner,  with  hearts 
beating  as  violently  as  their  provoking  bells. 

But  worse  was  still  to  come.  Just  when  it 
was  darkest, — can  there  be  midnight  robbers 
and  assassins  in  this  primitive  land  ? — our  door 
is  stealthily  opened — a  noiseless  step  glides 
across  the  threshold — a  muffled  figure  is  seen 
through  the  gloom — a  thousand  tales  of  vio- 
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lence  done  to  unsuspecting  travellers  rush 
thick  through  our  memories.  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
Monk  Lewis,  and  other  sorcerers,  glide  before 
us  —  lonely  turrets,  trap-doors,  and  daggers 
hover  in  the  air.  Shall  we  spring  upon  the 
villain,  and  strangle  him  ere  he  has  time  to 
effect  his  purpose  ?  Better  wait  till  he  commit 
himself  by  some  overt  act.  Not  a  word  does  he 
utter ;  with  mysterious  accuracy  he  feels  first 
one  and  then  another  of  us ;  gropes  softly  from 
head  to  foot,  pauses,  then  steps  across  to 
another ;  he  evidently  knows  our  positions-— he 
had  seen  the  whole  arrangements  in  the  evening, 
and  laid  his  plans  securely.  But  terror  seizes 
him.  He  mutters  a  word  or  two :  "  fremde," 
they  are  strangers — his  cruel  heart  relents — 
we  are  too  numerous  for  his  single  knife — ^he 
steals  away  without  stabbing  any  of  us ;  but 
has  taken  some  of  our  baggage  in  his  hand. 

Cowards  that  we  were!  The  cause  of  all 
our  terror  was  a  poor  harmless  soul  who  had 
left  his  saddle  here,  and  now  that  he  was  about 
to  re-cross  the  ferry,  searched  for  it  thus  quietly, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  our  rest. 

By  three  o'clock,  or  nearly  as  soon  as  the 
sun,  had  the  sun  been  visible,  we  were  once 
more  upon  the  lake.  A  dreary  shivering  sight 
it  was,  with  the  mists  reeking  so  densely  from 
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its  surface,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  see  be- 
yond a  few  yards  a-bead.  Soon  these  mists  be- 
came rain — pitiless.  Fortunately,  blankets  had 
been  borrowed  from  our  hostess  sufficient  to 
cover  us  as  we  lay,  with  our  cloaks  stretched 
beneath  us,  in  the  broad  roomy  boat.  Allow- 
ing the  clouds,  then,  to  pour  their  full  vengeance 
on  our  naked  faces,  we  slept  soundly  for  some 
hours,  in  spite  of  damp  and  cold;  and  scarcely 
awoke  till  the  stout  rowers,  having  rested  only 
once  by  the  way,  and  that  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  landed  us  in  safety  in  the  solitary 
wood  where  we  first  saw  Lake  Tind.  Here  it 
was  that  one  of  those  scenes  occurred  which, 
were  it  properly  described,  would  rouse  the 
sympathies  even  of  the  most  stony-hearted. 
We  were  four  in  that  silent  wood.  We  had  got 
no  breakfast^  and  there  was  not  a  house  within 
miles  to  supply  even  a  scale  of  their  outlandish 
Tellemarken  bread.  How  stood  our  stores? 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  we  were  four 
able-bodied  men,  all  endowed  with  the  sto- 
machs of  travellers.  Our  stock  had  not  at  first 
been  over-abundant,  and  could  not  but  be  in 
poor  plight  after  we  had  been  appealing  to  it 
so  often  during  the  six  or  seven  days  which  had 
elapsed  since  we  left  Christiania.  Little  did 
we  think,  however, — even  allowing  for  the  libe- 
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rality  of  our  doles  to  the  guides,  and  for  the 
dinners  which  we  had  eaten  whenever  we  could 
get  little  from  the  natives — that,  literally, 
nothing  now  remained  for  us,  not  even  a  drop  of 
brandy,  for  the  people  of  Tellemarken  have  an 
especial  love  for  brandy,  and  would  have  been 
sorry  to  have  seen  us  burdened  with  it  on  our 
way  out  of  the  country.  A  sad  pass  were  we 
come  to,  most  compassionate  reader.  We  could 
not  flatter  ourselves  so  far  as  to  think  that  we 
bore  much  resemblance  to  the  Babes  of  the 
Wood;  but  their  sad  fate  did  occur  to  our 
minds,  and  the  very  thought  of  it  drove  us  to  a 
more  active  search — when  lo!  something  eat- 
able is  discovered  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer. 
In  silence,  and  with  the  solemnity  which  be- 
came our  forlorn  condition,  the  fragment  of  beef 
was  divided — it  was  only  about  the  size  of  the 
thumb — into  equal  shares;  the  last  crust  of 
bread  was  then  portioned  out,  and  we  trudged 
on  our  way  as  merry  as  if  we  had  break- 
fasted 

**  On  pasty  bnve,  and  ale  for  abb«t»  neat." 

There  would  have  been  such  delay  in  waiting 
for  horses  at  any  of  the  hamlets  which  we  soon 
reached,  that  we  travelled  on  foot  some  twenty 
miles  without  other  refreshment  than  the  cup  of 
milk  cheerfully  bestowed  by  some  kind  matrons 
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at  a  silent  place  from  which  all  the  other  inha- 
bitants had tm^^rl^fe  people  absent  them- 
selves the  whole  day  from  home,  labouring  with 
their  hatchet  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  wander- 
ing on  the  mountains  with  their  flocks,  or  mak- 
ing hay  on  the  lofty  fjelde.  Thus»  none  being 
left  but  the  very  old  or  the  very  young,  these 
Norwegian  hamlets— of  '*  villages,"  we  beheld 
almost  none  in  any  part  of  the  country — ^look 
like  so  many  places  of  the  dead,  the  traveller 
often  passing  through  several  of  them  without 
seeing  a  living  creature.  At  night,  when  the 
men  have  returned,  a  few  people  may  be  seen, 
but  generally  at  the  working  time  of  day  these 
places  are  quite  deserted.  The  consequence  is 
that  silence  the  most  complete  reigns  on  every 
hand ;  for,  as  you  pass  through,  there  is  not  an 
inch  of  anything  like  street  or  stone  to  clatter 
on ;  nothing  but  velvet  grass,  so  close  and  short 
that  even  the  horse's  hoof  is  never  heard. 

The  houses  are  placed  with  a  picturesque 
irregularity  that  would  defy  the  street-maker's 
skill :  in  a  quiet  dell  among  bushes,  or  up  on  a 
lofty  rounded  point,  with  a  few  trees  to  shade 
them,  or  with  the  deep  pine-forest  spreading 
behind  them  yet  higher  up  the  mountain — per- 
haps on  a  sunny  knoll  looking  over  a  fair  lake 
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or  down  to  a  foaming  river — on  the  green  in 
such  situations  as  these,  the  low  broad-roofed 
cottages,  with  outside  stairs  and  covered  gal- 
leries of  most  fantastic  shape,  are  thrown  down 
in  the  same  confusion  as  a  handful  of  chessmen 
which  you  would  drop  loosely  on  the  table.  In 
entering  these  places,  there  are  ,no  garden 
**  dykes"  to  tumble  down  upon  you  if  you  touch 
them — ^indeed,  gardens  themselves  are  unknown 
— in  these  secluded  tracts  there  is  not  one  of 
any  kind  to  be  seen  in  fifty  miles,  not  even 
enough  for  cabbage  for  the  children,  or  a  flower 
for  the  daughters  on  Sunday.  There  are  no 
dung-pits  to  be  avoided,  and  no  *^  jawholes " 
(vide  Guy  Mannering)  to  be  drowned  in. 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  about  these  haunts 
than  the  complete  calm  which  reigns  in  them. 
No  one  takes  notice  of  you  when  you  enter. 
The  children — if  children  be  seen  at  all,  wCich 
is  rare — neither  shout  nor  run  among  your 
horse's  feet.  There  are  no  terrible  geese  hurry- 
ing forth  to  eat  you  up  with  their  long  necks. 
Even  the  cocks  and  hens  strut  about  with  ex- 
emplary decorum.  The  pig  is  tethered  to  a 
big  stone,  so  that  it  is  out  of  bis  power  to  be  of 
use  to  you ;  besides,  he  is  so  fat  that  he  does 
not  seem  inclined  to  move,  even  if  you  asked 
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• 

him  to  pilot  you  through  the  houses.  Nay,  the 
very  dogs  are  voiceless:  not  that  dogs  are 
wanting— on  the  contrary ,  we  see  many  of  them, 
well-limbed,  broad-breasted  animals  ;  but  in  a 
country  where  there  are  no  beggars  to  frighten 
away,  they  seem,  very  wisely,  not  to  have  given 
themselvesj^he  trouble  of  learning  to  bark  at 
strangers ;  it  is  with  wolves,  not  men,  they  have 
to  do,  and  hence  they  never  come  brattling  out 
with  inhospitable  snarls,  assembling  the  whole 
pack  of  the  place  to  see  whether  you  carry  a 
whip  or  not.  One,  indeed,  of  the  more  familiar 
sort,  comes  softly  up  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
his  eyes  watering,  and  his  tail  shaking  with  joy 
at  the  advent  of  such  an  illustrious  stranger, 
but  never  saying  a  loud  word  for  fear  of  hurting 
your  nerves.  The  more  dignified  sort  get  out 
of  your  way  on  a  bank,  and  look  on  your  transit 
with  benignant  composure ;  while  the  super- 
cilious turn  up  their  noses  and  smell  at  the  air, 
as  if  you  were  scarcely  worthy  to  come  between 
the  wind  and  their  gentility.  But  all  this  passes 
in  the  most  profound  silence.  They  have  much 
of  what  people  must  mean  when  they  talk  of 
natural  good-breeding,  for  it  is  very  probable 
nobody  takes  pains  to  teach  them  these  things. 
The  best-bred  dogs,  the  quietest  places  in  the 
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• 

world !  You  steal  round  the  end  of  one  house 
and  past  the  front  of  another,  twisting -through 
a  dozen  cottages  without  seeing  a  human  face. 
In  short  you  enter,  and  pass  through  them, 
without  any  one  knowing  that  you  have  been 
there. 

When  it  was  necessary  to  make  %halt  in  any 
of  them  we  seldom  entered  a  house;  for  the 
poor  in  every  land  are  always  more  or  less  put 
out  of  sorts  by  a  stranger's  intrusion.  We  took 
our  bread  and  milk,  therefore,  like  gaberlunzie 
men,  on  the  outside  bench,  where  the  goodman 
rests  himself  at  night— on  the  stool  by  the  win* 
dow,  or  on  the  low  open  stair  of  the  granary-^ 
from  each  and  all  of  which  positions  we  gene- 
rally bad  a  prospect  before  us  so  glorious,  that 
it  would  have  made  us  relish  even  fare  less 
grateful.  When  our  resting-place  happened  to 
be  considerably  elevated,  the  view  across  the 
river  and  narrow  valley  was  almost  invariably 
composed  of  lofty  mountains,  often  cultivated 
so  near  the  summit,  that,  fresh  and  promising  as 
the  fields  appeared,  we  no  longer  wondered  to 
hear  that  the  crops  fail  in  Norway.  The  cot- 
tages near  them  are  often  perched,  as  it  were,  on 
shelves  out  of  the  reach  of  the  meddling  world ; 
and  if  the  fire  in  such  sequestered  huts  happens 
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to  have  been  made  of  green  wood  or  of  turf, 
nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  picture  which 
they  present  with  the  blue  smoke,  as  we  look 
across,  seen  curling  gracefully  up  the  grey 
mountain's  side,  or  along  the  dark  mass  of  pines 
stretching  along  some  ridge  that  mingles  with 
the  clouds. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FAREWELL  TO  NORWAY. 

English  Bank-notes  on  their  travels — Pom  of  Krooyhleven — Iron 
Works  at  Bderum^-Moif — Konfftwifi^ier  and  its  Fortress  — 
Prevented  from  visiting  the  Laplanders— *' Sinclair's  Grave'* 
—The  Slaughter  of  the  Scots— <<  Hardyknate'^—Disagreeables 
in  Norway— Overcharges— Quarrels,  &c.— Circumstances  and 
Mode  of  Life  of  the  Farmers  and  Peasantry— Their  Wealth 
overrated. 

The  close  of  last  chapter  paints  some  of  the 
scenes  we  passed  through  in  our  twenty  miles' 
walk  back  to  dear  familiar  Bolkesjoe.  Without 
dwelling  longer,  therefore,  on  this  part  of  our 
journey,  we  shall  merely  add,  that  on  our  ar- 
rival we  were  so  kindly  welcomed  by  the  land- 
lord, that  we  needed  little  entreaty  to  induce 
us  to  spend  the  day  with  him.  Next  morning, 
leaving  him  with  regret,  we  rode  on  through 
the  forest,  where  the  first  news  we  learnt  were 
the  sad,  but  in  Norway  too  frequent  tidings, 
that  his  flock  had  just  been  ravaged  by  the 
wolf;  the  little  shepherdess  looking  on  all  the 
time,  unable  to  frighten  him  away. 
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We  rested   a  day  at  our  old   quarters   in^ 

Kongsbergy — whose  inhabitants   may  know   a 

great  deal  about  silver,  but  appear  to  have  very 

little  acquaintance  with    gold:    indeed,    this 

metal  is  so  seldom  seen  in  any  part  of  Norway, 

that  there  are  few  towns  in  which  it  would  not 

be  refused  as  payment.  They  have  no  gold  coins 

of  their  own,  the  circulation  being  in  silver  and 

paper — the  latter  of  which  is  very  neat.  Having 

fallen  short,  however,  both  of  silver  and  notes, 

and  notchusing  to  send  to  Christiania  for  more, 

we  attempted  to  change  some  French  gold, 

which  passes  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the 

merchants  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

As  a  last  resource,  we  thought  of  offering  them 

a  £5  Bank  of  England  note,  almost  without 

expecting  that  it  would  be  accepted ;   to  our 

great   surprise,  however,    though  an    English 

bank-note  had  probably  never  been  seen  in  the 

piace  before,  they  at  once  gave  us  the  full 

value  which  we  would  have  got  in  the  capital 

for  a  draft  on  London.     In  most  parts  of  the 

Continent,  one  might  as  well  offer  an  old  handr 

bill  in  payment  as  a  bank-note — a  certain  class 

of  London  travellers  have  left  so  many  forged 

ones  among  the  bankers  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 

and  Frankfort,  that  the  very  sight  of  the  words 

''  Bank  of  England,"  is  enough  to  make  these 

VOL.  II.  N 
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obliging  gentlemen   suspicious    of   their   cus 
tomer. 

During  our  short  absence  our  widow  land- 
lady had  been  ''progressing^'  in  the  arts  of 
tavern-keeping,  and  especially  that  important 
branch  of  it  which  consists  in  lengthening  a 
bill  by  charging  for  breakages  which  have  been 
broken  a  hundred  times  before,  and  will  be 
broken  as  many  times  again.  A  mirror  on 
broken  legs,  contrived  so  as  to  tumble  without 
breaking  the  glass,  is  quite  a  fortune  to  a 
house.  On  the  whole,  however,  her  long  ball- 
room was  so  clean  and  well  aired,  that  we  shall 
take  our  leave  in  peace.  Neither  here,  nor 
elsewhere,  did  we  find  any  reason  to  inveigh 
against  the  insects,  and  annoyances  of  other 
kinds,  which  many  travellers  have  met  with  at 
Norwegian  inns.  Those  who  can  endure  the 
strong  smell  of  the  juniper  and  the  pine, 
strewed  in  almost  every  house,  will  find  little 
to  trouble  them — for  their  fragrance  has  the 
recommendation  of  keeping  down  every  other 
odour. 

We  now  once  more  betook  ourselves  to  our 
carriage,  and  travelled  back  the  former  route 
towards  Christiania  as  far  as  Hogsund,  where, 
instead  of  following  the  road  to  Drammen,  we 
made  a  circuit  northward  to  the  Bergen  road. 
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in  order  to  see  the  famous  Pass  of  Krooghleven.  \ 
The  cross-road  between  the  two  great  routes 
presents  some  pleasing  scenery,  but  is  in  many 
places  so  full  of  deep  holes,  that  travelling  on 
it  is  far  frojn  agreeable ;  we  had  also  many 
wide  ferries  to  cross,  which  in  all  countries  are 
causes  of  extra  delay.  We  spent  the  night  in 
very  indifferent  quarters,  at  the  solitary  post- 
house  of  Egge,  and  next  morning  reached  the 
post-station  of  Sandevoll,  after  being  ferried 
over  one  stream,  and  crossing  another  on  a 
long  wooden  bridge,  the  roadway  of  which, 
floating  close  on  the  water,  is  composed  of  a 
flooring  of  planks  laid  on  numberless  trees 
swimming  side  by  side,  and  waving  up  and 
down  as  you  advance.  Near  this  bridge  stands 
the  inn  just  named;  being  on  the  well-frequented 
road  from  the  capital  to  Bergen,  it  is  in  better 
order  than  most  of  those  we  had  visited.  We 
had  a  pleasant  meeting  here  with  our  German 
friends  of  the  Kiel  steamer — the  four  Counts— 
who  had  been  rambling  through  Sweden,  and 
were  now  on  their  way  to  the  regions  we  had 
just  been  exploring.  Having  exchanged  coun- 
sel— one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the  tra- 
veller—told each  other  what  we  ought  to  visit 
and  what  to  avoid,  we  parted  with  a  kindly 
*'  kbe-wohl/*  and  in  a  few  minutes  our  carriage 

N  2 
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was  winding  slowly  up  the  romantic  pass  al- 
ready named. 

A  lofty  wooded  mountain  has  been  riven  in 
twain  as  if  on  purpose  to  let  the  road  through. 
The  fissure^  however,  descends  so  short  a  dis- 
tance from  the  top,  that  the  climb  is  extremely 
difficult :  the  pull  is  so  hard  that  horses  are 
always  paid  triple  on  this  stage.  The  double 
top  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the 
neighbouring  plain;  and  as  we  ascended  we 
found  the  road  most  picturesquely  edged  by 
rough  fragments  of  rock,  covered  with  fern, 
and  overhung  by  noble  trees.  The  summit, 
however,  was  most  unromantically  guarded — by 
a  mighty  pig,  namely,  from  the  adjoining  farm- 
yard— the  largest  surely  of  his  tribe.  The  view 
from  a  wooden  terrace  erected  at  the  best 
point,  is  very  fine ;  but,  turning  hastily  away 
from  it,  we  rolled  down  the  steep  mountain  as 
rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  safety,  and  soon 
reached  the  iron-works  of  Count  Wedel  von 
Jarlberg,  at  Bderum,  where  we  saw  them  mak- 
ing pots,  grates,  and  other  articles  of  use  or 
ornament  too  many  to  be  enumerated. 

A  few  hours  more  brought  us  to  Christiania, 
and  as  short  time  sufficed  for  swallowing  a  table- 
d'h&te  dinner,  and  a  visit  to  the  banker,  a  few 
hours  more  saw  us  out  of  it.    We  steered  three 
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stages  northward  the  same  evening,  and  slept  x 
at  a  small  cottage  near  the  post-station  of  Mbe,  ( 
where  the  kind  old  women,  neither  **  widows" 
nor  tavern-keepers,  feasted  us  on  smoked  goose 
and  bushels  of  eggs. 

Our  course  now  inclined  to  the  south.  We 
travelled  by  one  of  the  smoothest  roads  in 
Europe,  interrupted,  however,  in  the  course  of 
a  single  forenoon  by  several  ferries,  where  the 
boats,  so  large  that  they  resemble  a  piece  of  a 
bridge,  are  worked  carefully  across  by  means 
of  a  thick  rope  made  of  withes.  The  country 
now  becomes  less  mountainous  :  it  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  extremely  pretty  all  the  way  to  \ 
Kangsvinger  (on  the  Gtommen),  a  town  of  six 
hundred  inhabitants,  where  we  passed  the  night  | 
at  a  handsome  but  ill-furnished  post-house.  ^ 
This  place  boasts  of  an  attempt  at  a  fortress, 
which  seems  to  be  garrisoned  chiefly  by  old 
women  and  cows.  The  latter  defend  the  ram- 
parts with  great  valour,  and  look  well  after  the 
grass  on  them ;  there  is  not  a  gun  nor  a  soldier 
about  the  place.  They  are  sad  bunglers  with 
the  chisel  and  trowel  in  this  country ;  even  an 
old  fortress,  which  every  where  else  would  make 
a  picture,  is  in  their  hands  a  most  wretched 
affair.  In  any  other  part  of  the  world  it  would 
be  a  ruin,  something  for  the  pencil ;  here  it  is 
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mere  stone  and  lime — kept  in  a  kind  of  repaifi 
which  is  worse  than  complete  neglect.  There 
is,  however^  more  taste  for  gardens  in  this 
town  than  in  any  of  the  others  we  have  passed 
through — our  landlord's  is  spacious,  and  not 
badly  kept. 
^^^  The  road  to  Trondhjem  and  the  north  of  Nor- 
way strikes  off  some  stages  before  we  reached 
Kongsvinger-  This  is  the  route  we  should  have 
taken,  had  we  been  able  to  accomplish  our 
original  plan  of  going  to  visit  the  Laplan- 
ders, and  from  their  country  travelling  down  the 
western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  Stock- 
holm ;  but  we  were  deterred  from  attempting 
this  journey  in  consequence  of  the  advice  given 
by  the  most  experienced  travellers  in  Chris- 
tiania.  In  ordinary  seasons,  this  excursion 
may  be  accomplished  as  early  as  June  with 
great  ease,  but  the  cold  had  this  year  continued 
so  much  longer  than  usual,  that  even  though 
July  waB  now  at  hand,  the  roads  beyond 
Trondhjem  were  believed  to  be  still  impassable, 
and  were  expected  to  continue  so  for  some 
r  weeks.     A  road  has  now  been  opened  from  that 

V  city  all  the  way  to  Sweden,  skirting  the  regions 
)  which  the  Laplanders  frequent  with  their  rein- 

V  deer  for  summer  pasture ;  it  is  so  good  that 
the  king  with  all.  his  retinue  was  able  to  pass 
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that  way  the  previous  autumn  (1836),  on  which 
occasion  the  poor  Laplanders  left  their  wilds 
to  pay  him  homage — the  first  time,  perhaps, 
that  a  sovereign  had  ever  been  hailed  in  these 
unfertile  domains. 

We  were  compelled,  however,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  to  give  up  all  idea  of  attempting  this 
journey,  every  one  consulted  on  the  subject 
having  maintained  that  we  should  find  ice  and 
snow  so  deep  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
through  without  great  difiiculty.  It  was  not  a 
little  tantalizing,  to  be  so  near  the  Laplanders, 
and  yet  lose  the  only  opportunity  we  may  ever 
have  of  sedng  them ;  and  it  was  not  a  small 
part  of  our  disappointment  that  we  should  also 
lose  the  bold  scenery  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains, the  pleasure  of  climbing  Schneehaettan, 
and,  what  to  Scotchmen  was  most  grievous  of 
all,  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  the  graves  of  our 
gallant  countrymen  who  fell  at  the  well-known 
spot,  famed  in  the  songs  and  traditions  of  Nor- 
way under  the  name  of  Sinclair's  Pass. 

This  Sinclair  was  a  Scottish  colonel,  who  in 
the  year  1512  came  over  with  fifteen  hundred 
brave  followers  to  assist  Gustavus  Adolphus 
against  the  Danes.  After  being  repulsed  in  the 
south,  the  strangers  effected  a  landing  in  the 
north,  and  advanced  in  safety  through  a  great 
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portion  of  the  country ;  but  the  patriotic  na- 
tives were  soon  to  arrest  their  progress.  Se- 
cretly planting  themselves  among  the  trees 
covering  some  high  cliffs  that  completely  over- 
hang the  long  narrow  pass  of  Guldbrandsdahl, 
they  awaited  the  approach  of  the  foe,  who,  not 
a  single  suspicion  being  entertained  and  not 
one  note  of  warning  having  been  given,  entered 
the  gorge  without  fear — when*  in  a  moment, 
just  as  the  whole  line  had  filled  the  fatal  enclo- 
sure, down  hurled  the  rocks  from  either  side. 
Stones,  beams,  the  heaviest  masses  that  could 
be  moved  or  loosened,  both  of  rock  and  tree, 
had  been  secretly  prepared ;  and  so  thick,  so 
efficient  was  the  terrible  shower,  that  not  one 
of  the  invaders  stirred  from  that  ill-omened 
path ! 

A  wooden  cross  was  long  the  only  memorial 
of  the  fallen;  but  the  government,  with  a  view 
of  preserving  such  patriotic  remembrances,  at 
last  erected  a  marble  monument  on  the  spot.* 
Whether  there  be  much  to  boast  of  in  tkis 
way  of  butchering  the  foe,  without  any  chance 
of  resistance,  is  more  than  doubtful ;  but  so 
glorious  was  the  deed  considered  in  Norway, 
that,  to  this  hour,  the  slaughter  of  the  Scots  is 
a   theme  for  popular   song    through   many  a 

-  *  See  Herbst'Reise  durvh  Scandinavien,  by  Willibald  Alexis. 
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northern  dale.  The  long  ballad  on  the  subject 
which  we  heard  repeated  in  German,  sounded 
so  ungraciously  in  our  Scottish  ears,  that  we 
revenged  ourselves  by  a  stave  from  our  good 
old  '' Hardyknute/'  at  the  same  time  remind- 
ing our  assailants  that  the  grey-haired  chief 
and  his  valiant  sons,  though  but  a  handful,  dis- 
dained all  such  secret  stratagems,  and  boldly 
met  the  invading  Norsemen  in  fair  combat, 
yet  routed  them  so  completely,  that  the  bard 
pathetically  exclaims : — 

*'Od  Norway's  coast  the  widowit  dame 

May  wash  the  rocks  wi'  tears, 
May  laDg  look  o'er  the  shipless  seas 

Before  her  mate  appears. 
Cease,  Emma,  cease  to  hope  in  yain, 

Thy  lord  lyes  in  the  clay ; 
The  valiant  Scots  nae  reivers  thole 

To  carry  life  away." 

It  was  a  further  consolation  to  our  national 
pride,  to  find  even  foreigners  compelled  to 
admit  that,  as  a  poem,  the  Scottish  ballad  is 
infinitely  superior  to  its  Norwegian  rival,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
touching  interest  excited  by  the  melancholy 
fate  of  **  Fairly  fair,"  so  much  beloved  by,  but 
so  fatal  to  her  brothers : — 

**  Great  lave  they  hore  to  Fairly  fair 
Their  sister  saft  and  deir ; 
Her  girdle  sbawcd  her  middle  jimp, 
And  gowden  glint  her  hair. 
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What  waefa'  wae  her  beauty  bred ! 

Waefb  to  youDg  and  auld ; 
Waefu',  I  trow,  to  kith  and  kin, 

As  story  ever  taald !  '* 

We  should  have  left  Norway  with  more  re- 
gret had  we  not  found  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
ploring it  sadly  diminished  by  the  petty  annoy- 
ances constantly  occurring  at  inns,  and  with 
the  people  about  their  horses.  As  specimens 
of  the  agreeable  incidents  which  may  occur  to 
you  in  travelling  here,  take  the  following ;  all 
of  them  happened  in  our  case  : — You  cross  a 
ferry,  and,  the  boatmen  having  delayed  the 
Forebud,  have  to  wait  for  horses  a  couple  of 
hours  in  the  wood,  there  being  no  house  near 
that  you  are  entitled  to  enter.  You  are  driving, 
and  get  such  a  lazy  horse  that  the  whip  must 
be  used,  upon  which  his  master  assaults  you 
with  abusive  language ;  or  perhaps  he  employs 
his  fists,  if  it  be  your  servant  that  is  acting 
coachman.  You  are  ridingj,  and  dismount  to 
let  the  horses  rest — they  set  a-fighting,  as  stal- 
lions always  do,  and  in  many  districts  these  are 
almost  invariably  given  to  travellers ;  you  cannot 
separate  them  without  risk  of  broken  limbs,  and 
bridles  are  torn,  which  you  must  pay  for  into 
the  bargain.  Or,  your  stage  is  over,  and  you  tie 
the  nag  to  a  post :  but  he  breaks  loose  and  is 
off  to  the  mountains,  when  you  have  damages 
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to  pay,  the  peasants  baviDg  to  hunt  after  him 
with  along  rope  like  the  guachos  of  the  Andes, 
happy  if  at  the  week's  end  they  get  him  down 
from  the  rock  without  breaking  his  neck  and 
their  own.  Even,  however,  when  none  of  these 
extreme  cases  occur,  the  rudeness  of  the  pea- 
sants is  shown   in  many  ways.    One  of  their 
amiable  rules  is  never  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
*'  drink-money,"  or  gratuity,  given  them ;  the 
same  sum  which  in  Sweden  is  taken  with  a 
ready  *•  thank  ye,"  is  here  pocketed  with  insult. 
Among  the  Swedes  a  quarrel  is  the  exception ; 
among  the  Norwegians  it  is  the  general  rule.  ^ 
If  you  escape  a  single  stage,  without  disputes,  / 
it  is  not  to  the  excellence  of  the  system  or  the  j 
general  character  of  the  people,  that  you  owe( 
it,  but  to  the  chance  good-nature  of  the  indi- 1 
viduals  you  fall  upon.     Except  in  the  remoter  / 
districts,  the  peasants,  even  when  not  drunk,  I 
seem  to  be  naturally  rude,  and  are  so  much  ac-  [ 
customed  to  get  every  thing  their  own  way  with  / 
travellers,  that,  if  you  venture  to  resist  their  | 
interferences  or  their  overcharges,    their  hot  I 
blood  is  up  in  a  moment,  and  quarrels  innume-  \ 
rable  ensue — numerous    enough    at    least  to  I 
detract  materially  from  the  pleasure  of  travel-  / 
ling  through  a  magnificent  country.  I 

Our  dissatisfaction  with  Norway  was  proba-  ) 
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bly  greater  from  our  having  previously  heard  so 
much  about  its  cheapness,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  people — it  is  neither  a  cheap  country  nor 
are  its  people  simple,  compared  with  those  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Germany.  It  is  not  on 
account  of  occasional  privations  as  to  food,  &c. 
that  we  would  complain  of  it ;  in  the  more  fre- 
quented districts,  there  is  abundance  of  all 
that  is  good  at  every  inn,  and  even  when  any 
difficulties  of  this  kind  arise,  as  in  the  more 
remote  regions^  the  experienced  traveller  never 
A  allows  them  to  fret  him  for  a  moment.  But 
\  what  annoys  here  is  the  unreasonable  price  often 
\  charged  for  things  of  little  value.  Few  people 
like  to  insult  a  landlord  by  bargaining  with  him 
beforehand ;  but  we  have  been  at  inns  in  Nor- 
way, where  the  charges  would  have  justified  us 
in  making  a  preliminary  treaty  at  every  place 
we  afterwards  entered.  A  stranger  may  travel 
through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  for  one- 
half  of  what  we  expended  here,  and,  after  all, 
we  are  told,  that  we  have  been  only  in  the 
cheapest  districts:  in  the  extreme  north,  charges 
are  much  higher.  A  German  traveller  states  in 
his  book,  that  he  paid  for  lodgings,  &c.  at 
Trondhjem,  as  much  as  he  had  been  charged 
at  a  good  hotel  in  London ! 

As  to  the  boasted  circumstances  of  the  Nor- 
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wegian  farmers  and  peasantry,  the  testimony 
of  travellers  who  have  been  so  short  a  time  in 
the  country,  cannot  of  course  outweigh  that  of 
authors  who  have  made  a  long  residence  in  it. 
Still  we  can  testify  of  what  we  saw;  and,  with- 
out offering  our  opinions  for  more  than  they' are 
worth — ^in  few  words  should  say,  that  the  re- 
presentations on  this  head  must  be  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. We  nowhere  witnessed  any  symp- 
toms of  that  abundance  of  good  fare,  in  which 
the  Norwegian  peasant  has  often  been  said  to 
riot;  the  respectable  farmers  and  proprietors 
live  well  themselves,  and  feed  their  servants 
generously;  but  we  doubt  whether,  even  in 
the  towns,  flesh  be  such  a  common  article  of 
food  with  labourers  as  has  sometime  l)een  re- 
presented. So  far  as  our  opportunities  enabled 
us  to  judge,  we  should  say  that  herrings  or 
other  salted  fish,  and  not  an  over-copious  allow- 
ance even  of  these,  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  the  poor  man's  meal  in  most  districts. 
A  weak  thin  beer  is  universal  near  the  coast, 
but  in  the  interior  even  these  had  disappeared  ; 
and,  next  to  their  mockery  of  bread,  a  kind  of 
wretched  cheese,  or  sour  milk,  is  the  staple 
article  of  food. 

Of  beggary^  it  is  true,  almost  none  is  seen  in 
Norway.    0{ poverty,  however,  aye,  and  misery 
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— ^a  great  deal  presents  itself.  Even  of  comfort ^ 
in  any  thing  like  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
there  is  but  a  moderate  share ;  and  of  wealth  we 
saw  not  one  solitary  indication  through  all  the 
districts  we  traversed.  Indeed  the  signs  of 
poverty  among  most  whom  we  saw,  struck  us  so 
much,  that  we  could  not  account  for  its  preva- 
lence in  a  country  where  the  public  burdens 
are  so  light,  in  any  other  way  than  by  recurring 
to  what  has  been  already  so  often  recurred  to 
in  these  pages — ^the  ruinous  effect  of  their  cheap 
brandy.  In  the  towns,  some  rich  families  may 
be  met  with ;  but  in  the  provinces  very  few 
appeared  to  possess  wealth -unless  it  be  wealth 
to  have  good  store  of  winter  fuel  and  huge  beds 
to  sleep  in.  We  travelled  in  all  from  four  to 
five  hundred  miles  in  Norway,  and  from  first  to 
last — counting  in-door  as  well  as  out-of-door 
wealth— did  not  see  a  single  farming  establish- 
ment which  an  English  yeoman  could  not  buy 
with  the  price  of  bis  team. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  SWEDISH  HOLIDAY, 

Frontier  at  Magnor — Roads  of  Wermeland — Aspect  of  the  Coun- 
try— The  Landlady  of  Strand  and  her  kingly  Visitor— The  Eve 
of  St  John — GABLSTADT-^Symptoms  of  a  Holiday— The  Town 
—Its  Commerce— The  Bishop — Aghard,  the  Botanist— Disor- 
derly Clergy — Miss  Martineau  in  Sweden — Bread — Beds — 
Appearance  of  the  adjacent  Country — Lake  Venem — Fierce 
Figs — Popular  Rejoicing— Unbecoming  Dances— Passion  of 
the  Women  for  Dancing—The  lost  Slipper — Drunk  People. 

We  are  once  more  in  kindly,  warm-hearted 
Sweden — far  away  from  the  savage  bonder,  the , 
circumventing  widows,  and  the  uneatable  bread 
of  Norway :  but  alas !  far  away  also  from  its 
unrivalled  scenery.  / 

.    We  re-entered  Sweden  (at  a  point  much  tov 
the  north  of  the  district  already  traversed)  in  ) 

VOL.  II.  o 
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the  fourth  stage  from  Kongsvinger,  the  last 
town  in  Norway,  shortly  after  passing  the  post- 
station  at  Magnor,  an  insignificant  cottage 
standing  off  the  road  a  little*  In  the  days  when 
Norway  and  Sweden  were  separate  kingdoms, 
a  kind  of  solitary  toll-bar  guarded  the  road  on 
the  frontier  line ;  but  so  few  trarellers  passed 
between  the  two  countries  that  a  German  author 
who  crossed  here  in  1798,  could  not  for  a  time 
get  through,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  the 
key  of  the  lock,  being  seldom  asked  for,  had 
been  lost  altogether ;  and  though  it  was  the  7th 
of  July,  it  appeared  by  the  travellers*  book, 
that  he  was  only  the  third  party  that  had  passed 
that  year !  Now-a-days  there  are  many  con- 
stantly crossing ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  exhi- 
bit passports :  travellers  have  merely  to  enter 
their  names  in  the  posting-book  at  Magnor, 
which  is  sent  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  Cbris- 
tiania,  in  ordpr  that  the  list  may  be  published 
in  the  newspapers.  Here  there  is  no  natural 
frontier,  as  on  the  coast  where  we  first  entered 
Norway ;  there  is  no  longer  even  a  painted  post 
nor  a  Customs'  hut.  The  only  frontier  mark  is 
an  opening  in  the  fir-wood  which  skirts  the 
road.  Though  very  level  and  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation, little  of  the  district  is  under  the  plough, 
and  the  population  is  very  scanty. 
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The  roads  throughout  the  province  of  Werme- 
land  are  so  beautifully  kept  that  the  day  we 
crossed  the  frontier,  in  spite  of  five  or  six  hours 
of  constant  rain,  we  were  able  to  travel  nearly 
115  miles  between  five  in  the  morning  and  ten 
at  night :  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
we  had  no  hard  climbs,  no  delay  for  horses,  no 
altercation  with  the  people,  and  only  two  ferries. 
The  road  nearly  the  whole  way  is  delightfully 
fringed  with  birches  of  great  size,  the  most 
graceful  edging  imaginable.  The  only  object 
of  interest  seen  for  a  long  way  after  crossing  the 
frontier  is  a  church  by  the  roadside,  said  to  be 
800  years  old !  We  did  not  think  there  was 
any  thing  half  so  old  in  Sweden :  it  is  a  small 
wooden  structure,  painted  red,  now  about  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one,  building  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way. 

The  state  of  the  weather  permitted  us  to  see  /^ 
little  of  the  country,  but  in  general  it  appeared 
to  be  covered  with  large  tracts  of  forest,  occa- 
sionally intermixed  with  well- tilled  cornland. 
Of  mountains  none  are  to  be  seen  after  leaving 
Norway :  they  have  sunk  into  kills  of  a  soft 
and  waving  outline.  Many  stretches  are  quite 
level. 

The  only  place  we  stopped  at  during  the  day 
was  Strand,  an  excellent  inn,  finely  placed  on  a 

o2 
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lake,  where  the  stately  old  landlady  gave  us 
dinner  in — as  she  did  not  fail  to  tell  us — the 
very  room  once  occupied  by  the  Princess  Royal, 
nay  even  by  **  his  sacred  Majesty  now  on  the 
throne,  when  he  honoured  my  poor  house  with 
his  presence."  The  visit  alluded  to  in  this  hint 
hashad  almost  the  same  effect  on  this  respectable 
dame  as  that  produced  on  the  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden  by  the  famous  visit  of  another  kingly 
Charles  to  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem.  No 
stranger  passes  without  a  gentle  monition  that 
those  pictures  of  the  royal  family  over  the  fire- 
place are  not  there  without  especial  reason ;  and 
even  the  habitual  inmates  of  the  mansion  are 
oft  reminded,  by  their  unforgetful  mistress,  of 
the  sweet  words  addressed  to  her  by  the  cour- 
teous Charles  John.  ''  The  fact  is,  'em  vimmen 
grow  so  ^old  and  proud/'  said  our  Swede  in  the 
choicest  cockney,  as  he  came  back  to  complain 
of  some  rebuff  he  had  got  for  interfering  by  the 
kitchen  fire ;  but  Mr.  Berglund  forgot  that 
women  cannot  help  getting  old,  nor  can  we  find 
much  fault  with  them  for  being  proud  when 
kings  make  soft  speeches  to  them,  and  prin* 
cesses  send  them  presents.  *'  His  Majestait,'*  as 
he  called  him,  who  has  not  yet  learned  Swedish, 
and  is  not  now  very  likely  to  begin  his  studies 
—spoke    French  to  her,   and  she  replied   in 
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Swedish,  of  which  probably  he  understood  as 
much  as  she  did  of  his  language* 

We  had  little  for  dinner  except  broiled  perch, 
which  was  irreproachable,  as  well  as  the  coffee, 
which  in  Sweden,  as  in  France,  generally  closes 
a  meal.  With  the  latter  the  wilful  dame  herself 
condescended  to  wait  upon  us,  apologizing, 
after  a  preface  about  '*his  sacred  Majesty" 
over  again,  that  she  would  have  given  us  but- 
cher-meat, but  that  such  a  thing  is  unknown 
at  country  inns  in  these  parts. 

Our  way  now  led  through  a  country  even^ 
more  highly  cultivated  than  that  traversed  in  the 
morning.     Towards  night,  the  great  number  of 
cars  and  well-filled  family  waggons  met  at  every  > 
turn — with  something  of  an  holiday  look  among  ( 
the  loungers  by  most  of  the  houses — reminded/ 
us  that  it  was  the  eve  of  St.  John,  one  of  the\ 
greatest  festivals  in  Sweden ;  it  has  at  all  times  ^ 
been  a  favourite  holiday  with  the  Swedes,  but 
from  its  being  also  the  nameday  of  their  king 
(whose  original  name  was  John)  it  is  now  kept 
by  all  classes  with  very  great  enthusiasm.  Pre- 
parations on  the   sward  for  meetings  on  the 
morrow  were  to  be  seen  through  the  twilight ; 
tents  and  booths  for  the  rustic  merry-making 
glittered  among  the  trees  by  the  roadside  \  and 
crowds  would  shout  to  us  now  and  then  as  we 
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passed.  Seeing  the  whole  country  thus  alive 
we  were  surprised  on  reaching  Carlstadt,  the 
termination  of  our  long  day's  journey,  to  find  its 
streets  deserted,  and  its  inhabitants  so  soundly 
asleep  that  we  had  diflSculty  in  rousing  the 
tardy  damsels  of  the  post-house  to  give  us  ad- 
mission. They  had  gone  sooner  to  rest  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  the  amusements  of  the  coming 
dawn. 

The  Swedes  are  such  a  loyal  people,  and  love 
their  Carl  Johann  so  dearly  that,  as  we  found 
on  getting  up  next  morning,  the  very  thought 
of  working  or  doing  anything  reasonable  on  his 
birthday,  would  in  their  estimation  be  perfectly 
preposterous.  We  were  forced  therefore  to  give 
in  to  their  fancies,  and,  for  the  very  sufficient  rea- 
son that  we  could  not  get  horses  to  take  us  on, 
4-esolved  to  tarry  here  till  the  farmers  should  be 
pleased  again  to  think  of  such  a  vulgar  thing  as 
gaining  a  little  money.  Meantime  all  the 
world  was  agog :  the  lasses  were  tripping  past 
to  church  in  white  stockings  and  Sunday  gowns 
— ladies  at  the  opposite  windows  were  putting 
on  their  best  shawls  (the  Swedes  have  much 
need  of  a  law,  compelling  them  to  hang  curtains 
on  their  tell-tale  panes — the  next  time  we  go 
to  Sweden  we  must  petition  the  king  about  it), 
bands  of  school-boys  were  assembling  in  ear- 
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nest  debate  about  the  best  way  of  turning  the 
day  to  account :  in  short,  it  was  evident  that 
some  sport  would  soon  be  going  forward. 

Carlstadt — ^the  scene  of  these  mirthful  symp->^ 
toms — is  a  quiet,  rather  handsome  town,  situ- 1 
ated  on  a  narrow  strip  of  irregular  ground  be-  ( 
tween  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Venern  and  a  / 
considerable  river.     The  streets  are  in  general  ] 
straight,  and  well  paved.     The  houses  of  the 
principal  square,  which  stands  near  the  bridge 
leading  into  the  city,  are  large  and  handsome, 
as  well  as  those  of  some  of  the  adjoining  streets. 
Only  a  few  of  the  best  structures  are  of  stone, 
while  the  more  distant  lanes  display  nothing 
but  low  wooden  houses,  most  of  which,  seen 
from  some  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
the  windmill  stands,  seem  to  be  roofed  with  the 
yellow  flowers  of  the  stonecrop.     It  is  said  to 
contain  20,000  inhabitants ;  but  the  grass  grow- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
place,  do  not  indicate  that  state  of  commerce 
which  a  population  of  this  amount  would  imply. 
There  is  a  bank  in  it,  however,  which  issues 
notes  of  its  own.     Among  the  public  buildings, 
which  are  not  very  numerous,  the  large  white- 
washed cathedral  is  the  most  conspicuous. 

Carlstadt  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop  who 
rules  over  a  very  extensive  diocese :  the  see  is 
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now  filled  by  Aghard^tbe  celebrated  bptanist;  for 
the  king  loves  to  reward  men  of  talent  by  giving 
them  the  best  things  going :  as  a  bishop,  he  is 
said  to  be  doing  much  good.  From  the  serious- 
ness of  his  religious  views,  he  has  got  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  professors  of  the  University  of 
Lund  about  German  neology,  to  which  some 
of  these  learned  gentlemen  have  too  strong  a 
leaning.  He  lately  announced  a  visitation  of 
the  clergy  in  a  part  of  his  diocese,  which  had 
not  for  many  a  year  been  disturbed  with  epis- 
copal admonition ;  a  notice  which  occasioned  no 
little  sensation  among  certain  of  the  brethren, 
who  were  accused  of  setting  bad  examples  to 
their  flocks.  One  took  guilt  to  himself  so 
strongly,  that  he  actually  fled  on  the  Bishop's 
approach,  and  hid  himself  till  the  calm  should 
return. 

The  people  of  Carlstadt,  especially  the  wo- 
men, have  a  very  handsome  lively  look,  are 
very  social,  and  extremely  attentive  to  strangers. 
That  they  have  some  taste  for  literature  might  be 
expected,  from  their  having  so  learned  a  bishop 
to  rule  over  them ;  but  there  is  another  proof 
of  it^  in  the  fact  of  their  having  a  bookseller  in 
the  town — a  rara  avis  in  these  climates.  It 
surprised  us  not  a  little  to  find  that  almost 
the  only  ornament  of  the  bibliopole's  windows 
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was  a  Swedish  translation  of  Miss  Martineau! 
Though  it  certainly  startled  us  to  meet  our  gifted 
countrywoman  quite  alone  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  place>  yet  we  could  not  help  envying  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Scandinavian  farmers,  in 
having  such  an  agreeable  guide  to  the  mysteries 
of  political  economy,  compared  with  the  grim 
pundits  who  were  its  sole  expounders  in  our 
young  days, 

This  is  the  only  country  town  in  the  north  - 
where  we  found  an  eating-house,  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  restaurateur's.  The  exis- 
tence of  such  an  establishment  implies  a  con- 
siderable resort  of  strangers.  It  is  said  to  be 
extremely  cheap,  and  most  travellers  dine  there; 
but  being  well  satisfied  with  the  rambling  house 
we  lived  in,  we  did  not  visit  it.  The  bread 
improves  greatly  of  late ;  sweet  milk-rolls  are 
welcome  changes  after  the  black  sour  lumps 
around  Christiania,  the  worst  bread  we  ever 
saw,  always  excepting  the  dried  glue  of  Telle-- 
marken.  There  is  a  great  improvement  in  the 
beds  also:  at  Moe,  Kongsberg,  and  some  other 
places  in  Norway,  we  were  nearly  smothered 
with  thick  mountains  of  feathers  like  those  of 
Elsinore ;  but  in  Sweden  the  covering  generally 
consists  of  a  nice  light  quilt.  The  nights  about 
this  time  become  so  cold  that,  forgetting  it  was 
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summer,  we  were  glad  to  throw  our  great-coats 

over  the  ordinary  bedding :  such  cold  is  very 

unusual  here.    Cold  as  they  call  the  season, 

/   f  however,  we  here  gathered  wild  strawberries 

^  by  the  road-side,  fully  a  fortnight  earlier  than 

in  parts  of  Scotland  lying  much  farther  south. 

/      The  adjacent  country  is  very  level ;  not  a  hill 

I  is  within  view.    There  is  more  hardwood  in  the 

j  landscape  than  we  had  seen  for  a  long  time.  The 

/^  lake  is  so  wide,  that  at  first  it  resembles  the  sea ; 

some  ships  enlivened  it  in  the  distance,  but  its 

shoresare  so  dull  and  swampy,  that  they  present 

a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  varied  scenery, 

which  we  admired  so  much  at  the  other  end  of 

the  lake.     It  affords  good  sport  for  the  angler, 

and  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  contributes 

much  to  the  prosperity  of   the  surrounding 

country.    A  short  canal  is  now  being  formed 

between  it  and  the  river,  close  by  the  town, 

which  is  expected  to  benefit  greatly  by  the  im« 

provement.    The  cutting  was  so  far  advanced, 

that  the  communication  must  have  been  opened 

soon  after. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fierceness  of 
the  Carlstadt  pigs — even  Mr.  Lloyd,  we  be- 
lieve, was  daunted  by  their  terrible  fame. 
Being  thus  forewarned  of  our  danger,  we  had 
resolved  to  display  uncommon  valour  in  case 
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they  should  attack  us;  but  unfortunately  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  proving  our  courage — 
though  we  saw  plenty  of  them  scouring  the 
country,  they  wisely  refrained  from  saying  a 
word  to  us ;  our  very  looks  made  their  swinish 
hearts  quail  within  them, — considering  they 
were  but  pigs,  we  thought  them  as  civil  and 
harmless  as  need  be. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  see  the  rejoic* 
ings  with  which  the  royal  birth-day  is  celebrated 
by  the  people.  Following  the  crowd,  which  was 
streaming  out  of  the  town,  we  crossed  a  plain 
covered  with  tall  heath  and  fiirze.  After  walk- 
ing a  short  way  by  the  margin  of  the  lake  we 
reached  a  low  naked  point  jutting  into  it,  oma* 
mented  with  a  few  houses  and  a  kind  of  pier, 
where  some  shipping  was  moored;  here  we 
found  a  scene  of  riot  so  gross,  that  we  should 
have  blushed  to  have  remained  witnesses  of  it  a 
moment  after  discovering  its  real  nature. 

A  more  unlikely  spot  for  popular  rejoicing 
was  never  selected.  Had  they  chosen  some  of 
the  fair  glades  across  the  river,  and,  as  French 
peasants  would  have  done,  led  the  merry  dance 
beneath  a  spreading  beech  or  elm,  perhaps  the 
beauty  of  the  locality  might  have  chastened  the 
rudeness  of  their  saturnalia.  But  here  the  crowd 
was  assembled  on  one  of  the  bleakest  points 
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that  winds  ever  blew  over ;  in  a  kind  of  straw- 
yard  surrounded  by  decayed  houses^  instead  of 
the  leafy  shade  and  fresh  turf,  they  had  chosen 
for  their  dancing-place  a  small  stage  of  rough 
boards,  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  stage,  not  more  than  fourteen  feet  square, 
had  a  clumsy  railing  all  round,  close  by  which 
ran  a  range  of  seats,  crammed  to  inconvenience 
with  young  women,  good-looking  and  well 
dressed.  The  men  were  standing  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  stage,  or  loitering  outside  the  rail — 
such  wretches  we  had  never  seen ;  nearly  all 
were  ragged  in  their  dress,  filthy  in  their  per- 
son, and  beastly  with  liquor.  In  the  centre, 
waltzing  was  going  on  more  fiercely  and  more 
indecently  than  waltzing  ever  was  before. 

Dr.  Clarke,  or  some  other  learned  traveller, 
has  displayed  much  erudition  on  the  popular 
dances  of  the  Swedes,  tracing  them  to  the 
Pyrrhic,  and  other  measures  of  ancient  times ; 
but  be  their  origin  what  it  may,  their  effects 
cannot  be  disputed  :  such  meetings  must  exer- 
cise the  most  pernicious  influence  on  popular 
morals.  The  agility  displayed  by  some  of  the 
men  would  have  been  amusing  enough — ^for 
leaps,  shouts,  clapping  of  hands,  tumbling 
heels  over-head,  postures  the  most  unnatural  and 
most  difficult,  constituted  the  merits  of  the  more 
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accomplished  dancers ;  but,  in  a  short  time, 
fellows,  seemingly  come  hither  from  the  quarry 
or  the  canal,  in  their  ordinary  working  dress, 
began  some  evolutions  incredibly  indecent. 
Yet  the  women — and  they  could  not  be  called 
of  the  very  lowest  class,  for  some  had  silk 
gowns,  and  all  were  respectably  dressed, 
scarcely  turned  away  their  heads ;  they  seemed 
but  too  well  accustomed  to  such  amusements. 
Our  inference  was  that  these  indecencies  are . 
national  and  tolerated.  In  no  other  country , 
have  we  ever  seen  or  heard  of  such  things^ 
The  young  females  are  so  mad  about  dancing, 
that  no  degree  of  brutality  on  the  part  of  the 
men  can  keep  them  away  from  these  places. — 
We  instantly  took  flight. 

The  better  classes  had  also  their  ball  in 
honour  of  the  day.  This  took  place  at  a  coun* 
try-house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  bridge.  So  great  was  the 
attendance  that  carriages  of  all  kinds  were  in 
request,  conveying  people  from  country  and 
town«  One  of  the  fair  guests,  in  the  ardour  of 
her  loyal  haste,  had  dropped  her  dancing-shoes 
on  the  road ;  these  some  of  our  party  were 
happy  enough  to  find,  and  as  the  Swedish 
ladies  are  famed  for  their  handsome  foot,  we  did 
not  fail  to  be  in  raptures  with  our  good  fortune. 
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Prussian  travellers  would  have  filled  the  slipper 
with  wine  and  quaffed  it  to  the  health  of  the 
fair  owner,  as  used  to  be  done  with  Sontag*s 
shoes  by  the  officers  at  Berlin— -wanderers  from 
Oldenburg  would  have  also  done  this,  for,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  same  ^'pretty  Scythian  fashion" 
is  still  kept  up  by  the  gallants  of  that  little 
duchy,  in  honour  of  their  mistresses — ^but  we 
being  matter-of-fact  Englishmen,  satisfied  our* 
selves  with  leaving  instructions  that  the  trow- 
vaiUt  should  be  given  to  the  town-crier,  or  any 
other  responsible  functionary,  who  might  be 
deemed  worthy  to  take  charge  of  such  a  trea- 
sure. 

The  quantity  of  combrandy  quaffed  to  the 
king's  health  this  evening  would  have  helped 
far  towards  floating  his  best  frigate;  such  at 
least  would  be  our  inference  from  the  exhibi- 
tions we  witnessed  in  Carlstadt ;  late  at  night 
crowds  of  men,  especially  our  dancing  ac- 
quaintances in  the  fustian  jackets^  were  reeling 
home  by  dozens  scarcely  able  to  walk.  It  must 
not  be  concealed,  however,  that  the  laws  about 
drunkenness  are  very  severe :  every  person 
found  intoxicated  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  three 
banco  dollars  (five  shillings),  or  six  days'  hard 
labour  in  the  house  of  correction. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  FARMERS  OF  WERMELAND. 

Agricaltare  of  the  Dittrict,  and  of  Sweden  generaRy-JStyle  of 
Livings  among  the  better  Claas  of  Farmen^-Hoepitality— The 
Fanchbowl— Lord  Teignmouth  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders- 
Rash  Statements  of  Travellers— Emigrants  from  Great  Britain 
—Methods  employed  by  Government  to  advance  Agriculture- 
Mr.  Stevens — His  account  of  the  Fanning,  value  of  Ptoperty,  fto. 
— Service-Days  by  Tenants  to  their  Landlord»-^Rent  paid  in 
Labour  and  Kind— Price  of  Properties,  and  inducements  to 
settle  in  Sweden. 

The  agriculture  of  the  district  surrounding 
Carlstadt  is  superior  to  that  of  most  of  the 
provinces  of  Sweden  :  the  larger  proprietors 
have  set  an  excellent  example  to  their  neigh- 
bours and  dependents  in  abandoning  the  old 
do-nothing  system  of  management,  and  intro«- 
ducing  many  of  the  newest  improvements  in  the 
laying  out  of  their  farms,  and  other  points  of 
good  husbandry.  The  governor  of  the  province, 
who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place, 
is  also  very  fond  of  drawing  Englishmen  about 
him ;  and  in  his  zeal  for  learning  all  that  may 
be  for  the  good  of  the  farmer,  has  frequently  at 
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his    mansion   some  experienced  agriculturists 
from  both  sides  of  the  Tweed. 

From  all  we  could  hear,  this  must  be  one  of 
the  best  districts  for  settlers  from  Great  Britain. 
The  country  may  be  less  romantic  than  many 
other  parts  of  Sweden ;  to  some  the  great  dis- 
tance north — ^for  the  capital  of  the  province 
I  stands  nearly  (N.  lat.  59*^21')  as  far  north  as 
the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
(69*  2&)  —  may  be  an  objection ;  and  for 
others,  it  may  lie  too  much  out  of  the  general 
travelling  route:  but  these  drawbacks  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  average  excellence  of 
the  climate,  and  the  kindliness  of  the  soil, 
/  \  which  are  such  that  the  harvest  is  always 
earlier  than^in  the  southern  counties  of  Scot- 
land— by  the  great  abundance  of  good  commu- 
nications, both  land  and  water — by  the  variety 
of  rural  and  social  amusements,  for  which  this 
province  is  famed — and,  highest  recommenda- 
tion of  all,  by  the  character  which  the  inha- 
bitants universally  enjoy  of  being  ''good  neigh^ 
hours." 
^_\  High  society,  or  what  is  usually  understood 
.by  that  term,  there  is  none;  indeed  there  is 
little  of  it  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom :  but  the 
man  who  can  content  himself  with  the  society 
of  frank,  kind-hearted  country  gentlemen,  keep- 
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ing  an  open  door  and  an  open  table  to  all  comers, 
making  you  the  more  welcome  the  longer 
you  stay ;  sometimes  sitting,  it  may  be,  too  late 
at  the  punch-bowl,  but  never  allowing  its  at- 
tractions to  make  them  forget  the  day  of  meet- 
ing their  engagements;  kind  to  their  dependents 
and  steady  to  their  friends,  treating  their  wives 
with  much  deference,  sending  their  sons  to  the 
best  school,  and  employing  a  good  governess 
for  their  daughters,  that  they  may,  in  their 
turn,  acquit  themselves  as  well  as  their  mothers 
in  a  country  where  women  seem  to  be  treated 
with  much  kindness,  and  enjoy  much  influence  : 
the  man  who  can  be  pleased  with  society  of 
this  respectable  but  not  ostentatious  character, 
can  nowhere  sit  down  with  less  chance  of  dis- 
appointment than  among  the  kindly  lairds  of 
Wermeland. 

As  already  hinted,  the  Swedish  country 
gentlemen  have  sometimes  been  charged  with 
intemperance,  and,  in  many  instances,  it  must 
be  admitted,  not  without  reason.  Even  at 
breakfast,  wine  is  produced  in  some  families ; 
and,  especially  when  there  are  guests  in  the 
house,  the  glass  circulates  freely  after  that  early 
meal,  charged  too  with  potations  stronger  than 
the  juice  of  the  grape.  We  are  far  from  assert- 
ing, however,  that  the  Swedes  are  drunkards, 
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merely  because  they  make  a  "display  of  this 
kind  when  guests,  particularly  foreigners,  are 
under  their  roof.     People  in  all  countries  do 
many  things  on  such  occasions  which  they  never 
practice    when    by    themselves.     A   traveller 
should  be  cautious  of  judging  of  manners  even 
by  what  he  sees — he  should  try  to  correct  his 
sjudgment  by  what  he  can  hear.    The  chances 
of  beiQg  deceived  are  so  great,  that  I  am  per- 
^  suaded  a  foreigner  may  give  a  most  false  and 
preposterous  picture  of  the  manners  of  a  country 
merely  by  faithfully  describing  what  he  saw.    On 
this  account,  in  every  country  he  visits,  the 
traveller  will  find  it  a  good  rule,  on  witnessing 
any  remarkable  mode,  to  ask  some  intelligent 
native,  "Is  this  your  daily  practice,  or  is  it 
merely  a  recurrence  to  some  traditional  fashion, 
out  of  respect  to,  or  for  the  amusement  of,  your 
guests  ?" — a  method  which  might  be  followed 
with  advantage  by  visitors,  even  to  countries 
near  home.     Had   Lord  Teignmouth,  for  in- 
stance, put  such  a  question  to  his  kind  enter- 
tainers in  some  parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
he  would   not    have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
stating  that  even  the  ladies  drink  ardent  spirits 
before  breakfast.     That  his  lordship  saw  spirits 
produced,  and  the  hospitable  glass  raised  even 
to  female  lips,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  had  he. 
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taken  the  trouble  of  making  a  single  inquiry  on 
the  subject,  he  would  have  learned  that  to 
describe  the  ladies  of  a  Highland  family  as 
morning  drinkers  of  usquebae,  because  they  go 
through  this  old-fashioned  formality  with 
strangers,  is  as  just  as  it  would  be  for  a  newly- 
arrived  foreigner  to  describe  the  ladies  of  Bel- 
grave  Square  as  inveterate  /)ar/er-drinkers, 
because  some  noble  hostess  after  Sillery  and 
Hochheimer,  might  ask  him  to  taste  that 
national  beverage,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
being  able  to  say  that  he  had  tasted  it  in 
England  itself. 

Once  more  then,  gentlemen  travellers,  use  >^^ 
your  ears  as  well  as  your  eyes.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  traduce  a  whole  people,  court  the  con- 
versation of  the  intelligent.  Correct  your  own 
rash  inferences  by  their  matured  experience. 
As  none  know  the  manners  of  a  country  so  well 
as  the  people  of  that  country,  a  single  grain  of 
their  solid  knowledge  is  worth  a  whole  bushel 
of  your  flimsy  impressions. 

Returning,  however,  to  our  good  Werme- 
landers ;  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  we  do  not 
set  them  down  as  drunkards,  because,  like  all 
hospitable  men,  they  make  merry  when  the 
stranger  comes.  Even  on  these  occasions,  the 
practice  above  alluded  to  is  now  becoming  every 
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day  more  rare,  the  too  free  living  of  other  times 
having  begun  gradually  to  give  way  before  the 
increasing  refinement  of  the  respectable  classes. 
Ns^  It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  that  emigrants 
from  Great  Britain  have  turned  their  thoughts 
to  this  country  :  after  the  *'  troubles  "  in  Scot- 
land at  various  periods  in  the  last  century,  many 
families  of  respectability,  who  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  native 
country,  settled  in  different  parts  of  Sweden, 
but  especially  in  this  and  other  districts  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Venem,  where  their  descendants 
still  flourish.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  however, 
Sweden  is  not  the  country  for  a/?oor  man  to  come 
to ;  but  it  holds  out  great  temptations  to  gentle- 
men of  experience  and  activity,  who,  with 
sufficient  capital  to  purchase  a  property  of 
moderate  extent,  and  to  stock  it  well,  are  not 
unwilling  to  employ  themselves  in  superintending 
matters  with  their  own  eye,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  descend  to  any  of  the  drudgery  of  a 
farm. 
V  /  The  improvement  in  the  mode  of  cultivation 
which  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years,  both 
in  this  and  other  provinces,  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, due  to  the  exertions  made  by  government 
in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interests.  Great  en- 
couragement has  been  given  to  improvements 
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of  every  kind  ;  new  machinery  and  implements 
have  been  introduced ;  and,  above  all,  agricul- 
turists of  experience  from  England  have  been 
induced  to  settle  on  model  farms  in  the  most 
important  districts.  One  of  these,  at  Dejeberg, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lidkopping,  is  con- 
ducted,  with  great  success,  by  Mr.  Nounen, 
whose  father  was  an  Englishman ;  he  has 
formed  what,  in  fact,  may  be  called  an  Agricul- 
tural Seminary,  there  being  always  a  great  num- 
ber of  young  men  in  his  house,  for  the  purpose 
of  going  through  a  regular  course  of  training  in 
all  the  details  of  farming.  When  we  met  him, 
he  had  twenty  young  men  boarded  with  him,  at 
three  hundred  dollars  each  (£25)  per  annum, 
chiefly  Swedes,  but  some  also  from  Denmark, 
Mecklenburg,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  from  Finland.  Besides  these,  he  had 
twenty  learners  of  the  working  class.  Govern- 
ment allows  him  five  thousand  dollars  annually, 
for  machinery,  cost  of  improvements,  &c.  His 
farm  contains  fifteen  hundred  acres,  of  which 
five  hundred  are  under  the  plough. 

Mr.  Stevens,  a  Scottish  agriculturist  of  great  -^ 
experience,  also  visits  Sweden  every  summer, 
having  a  regular  salary  from  the  government, 
besides  payment  of  his  expenses  by  the  landed 
proprietors  who  may  employ  him  in  laying  out 
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their  estates,  dividing  farms,  &c.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  measures,  Sweden,  which  not 
long  ago  was  dependent  on.  other  countries  for 
corn,  is  now  able  to  export  a  considerable 
quantity  every  year.  In  fa<Jt,  no  country  in 
Europe  ever  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
agriculture.  The  farmers,  however,  have  still 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  not  the 
least  of  which  lies  in  the  precariousness  of 
the  climate,  even  in  many  of  the  most  favoured 
districts.  Mr.  Stevens,  whom  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  in  the  country,  and  who 
laid  us  under  much  obligation,  both  by  his  kind 
services  and  his  valuable  information,  says, 
that  in  some  parts  of  his  journies,  he  has  seen 
the  most  unusual  contrivances  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  defend  the  crops  from  the  frosts.  **  In 
Jemtland,  for  instance,  the  climate  is  so  much 
against  agriculture  that  the  people  are  obliged 
to  pile  up  large  quantities  of  wood  along  the 
north  side  of  the  small  pendicles  of  land  sown 
with  grain,  that  in  case  the  wind  (in  the  even- 
ings of  August)  should  come  from  the  north 
or  north-east,  they  may  be  set  on  fire  to  protect 
the  crop  from  frosts.  Another  method  of  pro- 
tecting the  crop*  from  being  frozen  when  in  ear, 
in  general  use  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  is  for  two  men  to  draw  a  rope  across 
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the  heads  of  grain  before  the  sun  rises,  by 
which  means  all  the  drops  of  dew  are  shaken 
off,  and  the  ears  become  dry  before  the  dew  on 
them  is  frozen,  which  takes  place  (if  allowed  to 
remain)  just  at  the  time  the  sun  rises." 

The  principle  on  which  this  is  done  is  not    -^ 
unknown  to  English  gardeners,  in  the  treat-  ] 
ment  of  the  blossoms  of  some  kinds  of  wall-  / 
fruit ;  and,  as  like  necessities  generally  lead  to 
like  contrivances  in  the  most  widely  separated 
regions,  the  people  in  some  parts  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland's  Scottish  estates,  are  compelled  [ 
by  their  cold  and  fickle  climate  to  resort  to  the  ] 
very  practice  now  described.     During  a  visit 
to  his  hospitable  territories  in  the  autumn  of ; 
1838,   we  found   that  the  people  near  Cape/ 
Wrath,  and  even  in  Strath-Fleet,  which   lies, 
further  south,  when  afraid  of  autumnal  frosts, 
always  '*  shake  the  dew*'  from   their  potatoe  j  /// 
fields  at  least,  if  not  from  others.     This  is  done, ' 
not  with  a  rope  as  in  Sweden,  but  by  an  old  / 
herring-net,  which  is  drawn  by  a  man  walking  ( 
at  each  side  of  the  narrow  **  rig,"  across  the 
tops  of  the  plants  just  at  the  precarious  moment 
when  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  are  about  to 
fall. 

Another  Swedish  practice  mentioned  by  Mr.  / — ^ 
Stevens,  is,  we  believe,  altogether  peculiar  to 
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that  country.  He  says :  "In  travelling  through 
the  province  of  Smaland  in  1836,  I  observed 
in  several  fields  that  were  sown  with  linseed 
a  quantity  of  wooden  dishes  filled  with  water; 
and,  upon  making  inquiry,  Was  given  to  under- 
\  stand  that  they  were  placed  there  to  protect 
the  lint  from  the  frost,  the  water  having  the 
effect  of  drawing  the  superfluous  dampness  to 
the  vessels,  whereby  the  crop  is  saved.  I  never 
^  saw  such  a  method  resorted  to  before,  but  was 
assured  by  several  most  respectable  peasants  that 
it  was  the  common  practice  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  generally  had  the  desired 
effect." 

In  place  of  garbling  the  information  received 
from  Mr.  Stevens,  by  giving  it  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, we  think  it  more  just  to  him  and  to  the 
subject  to  give  in  his  own  words  some  addi* 
tional  facts  on  Swedish  farming. 
S*.  *'  Every  proprietor  and  occupier  of  land,'*  he 
states,  ^'  has  a  right  to  distil  spirits;  the  size  of  still 
and  the  amount  of  duty  depending  on  the  value 
of  the  property.  In  1829  there  were  167,744 
stills  going,  which  were  calculated  to  make  vdth- 
in  the  year  30,000,000  gallons,  worth  as  many 
rix-dollars,  and  paying  a  duty  of  434,396  dollars, 
a  little  more  than  a  farthing  a  gallon.  Distill- 
ing is  found  advantageous  to  the  agriculturist 
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in  more  respects  than  one ;  it  not  only  enables 
him  to  keep  a  greater  number  of  cattle,  but  he 
has  also  a  larger  quantity  of  manure;  and 
when  the  crop  is  turned  into  spirits  it  is  much 
easier  carried  to  market,  where  it  is  generally 
sold  to  good  advantage.  As  the  distiller  is  not 
bound  to  use  any  particular  kind  of  grain  or 
malt,  a  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes  is 
universally  used  in  the  distilleries.  In  fact,  the 
extended  cultivation  of  the  potatoe  has  been  the  < 
principal,  or  one  of  the  main  springs  of  the  im- 
provement of  Swedish  agriculture.  Not  only 
has  the  necessity  of  using  the  bark  of  trees  as  a 
miserable  substitute  for  bread  been  superseded, 
but  the  public  and  private  magazines  are  gene- 
rally completely  filled  with  grain.  The  only 
difficulty  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  to  con- 
tend with,  at  present,  is  the  want  of  a  market 
for  their  superfluous  stock. 

"  The  value  of  land  varies  according  to  situa- 
tion and  many  other  circumstances;  in  particu- 
lar, whether  the  land  is  what  is  called  Sateri 
(land  endowed  with  particular  privileges), 
Fralseland  (land  exempt  from  certain  taxes), 
and  Crono  Sk'atleland  (land  held  of  the 
crown).  Formerly  Sateri  land  could  only  be 
possessed  by  the  nobility,  and  was  free  from  all 
taxes ;   but  now  it  may  be  possessed  by  any 
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person ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Diet,  after 
the  Revolution  of  1809,  the  nobility  agreed  to 
pay  a  certain  share  of  the  taxes,  in  proportion  to 
the  burdens  of  other  lands.  In  the  province  of 
Scania,  where  there  is  very  little  wood,  a  Swed- 
ish tunneland  (which  is  about  a  Scotch  acre)  of 
good  clay  land,  situate  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
a  town,  is  worth  from  £5  to  £8  sterling;  and  land 
belonging  to  towns  nearly  tax-free,  double  that 
sum,  and  in  some  instances  more. 

''  Land  has  risen  considerably  in  value  within 
V  a  few  years,  which  is  altogether  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  esta- 
blished within  the  provinces,  and  the  great 
interest  the  landed  proprietors  now  take  in  the 
improvement  and  management  of  their  estates. 
.  Formerly,  the  young  nobility  went  into  the 
<^*'*^  ;  army  and  navy,  and  left  the  sole  management 
of  the  agricultural  department  of  their  exten- 
sive properties  to  the  land  steward,  who  was 
generally  as  ignorant  of  his  profession  as  the 
ox  that  drew  the  plough.  But,  of  late  years, 
an  enthusiasm  has  sprung  up  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  among  all  classes  of  people, 
not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  continental 
country.  English  and  German  works  on  that 
subject  are  studied ;  improved  agricultural 
implements  from  those    countries   are   intro- 
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duced;  and  in  many  places  Scotchmen  or> 
Germans  are  seen  directing  the  plough  or  con-  N 
ducting  the  operations  of  the  field. 

"One  of  the  first  who  commenced  the  im- 
provement of  Swedish  agriculture  was  C.  G. 
Stjerrsvard,  of  Engeltofta,  in  the  province  of 
Scania.  When  that  gentleman  purchased  the 
property  in  1794,  for  33,752  rix-doUars,  its 
whole  annual  income  was  779  Swedish  bolls  of 
all  kinds  of  grain.  The  land  having  been  very 
much  intermixed  with  other  property,  very 
little  improvement  was  attempted  till  after 
an  act  was  passed  in  1803,  authorizing  the  divi 
sion,  and  collection,  and  consolidation  of  the 
different  lots  of  land  belonging  to  the  same 
proprietor,  which  each  proprietor  took  the 
earliest  advantage  of;  and  by  which  means  Mr. 
Stjerrsvard  got  5,515  acres  of  his  best  land  laid 
together,  which  he  divided  into  farms,  built 
good  steadings  on  them,  and  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  late  Earl  of  Kellie,  procured 
permission  from  the  British  Government  to  carry 
over  from  Scotland  land  stewards,  plough- 
men, blacksmiths,  and  cart  and  ploughwrights. 
With  the  assistance  of  these  means,  a  new 
system  of  agriculture  soon  sprung  up,  which 
enabled  the  owner,  within  sixteen  years,  to 
increase  the  produce  in  grain  from  779  to  7,000 
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bolls,  and  the  value  of  the  land  from  33,752 
dollars  to  450,000,  which  sum  the  property 
was  sold  for  in  1819  to  his  Swedish  Majesty."* 
^    Rent,  in  the  shape  under  which  we  are  most 
familiar  with  it,  is   little  known   among  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Sweden.    Although  many 
of  the  nobility  have  a  great  number  of  tenants, 
yet  it  appears  that  money  is  very  seldom  paid 
for  the  ground  which  they  farm.     The  landlord 
stipulates  for  so  many  bolls  of  the  produce  and  so 
(  many  days'  labour — a  service  quite  distinct,  be 
)  it  observed,  from  the  feudal  bondage  of  Den- 
)  mark  and  other  countries:  it  is  not  extorted 
J  from  the  people  as  serfs,  but  forms  part  of  a 
(  voluntary  contract  which  the  tenant  is  released 
\  from  when  his    stipulated   term  expires.     In 
order  to  turn  these  service-days  to  account,  the 
proprietor  retains  a  large  portion  of  land  in  his 
own  hands;    this  he  labours  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other,  almost  solely  with  the  servants 
and  horses  of  his  tenantry .     Hence  it  is  no  un- 
usual thing  to  see  a  nobleman  farming  very 
extensively  without  having  a  single  ploughman 
or  a  single  wain  of  his  own.     He  must  of  course 
employ  overseers  to  watch  that  the  work  be 

#  These  passages  are  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Stevens,  pablished  in 
1836,  in  that  invaluable  friend  of  the  landed  proprietor  and  the 
I    ^  </ 1        '  farmer,  **  The    Edinburgh    Quarterly  Journal  qf  AgricuUurey^ 
vol.  vi.  p.  94. 
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efficiently  done  and  in  due  season ;  but  as  this 
vicarious  kind  of  farming  is  never  performed  by 
the  tenants  with  the  same  care  as  when  labour- 
ing for  themselves,  it  struck  us  that  this  part 
of  their  system  will  account  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  slovenliness  still  to  be  seen  among  the  fields 
in  too  many  parts  of  Sweden. 

On  the  whole,  judging  from  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed to  us  by  Englishmen  who  have  been 
long  acquainted  with  Sweden,  we  should  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  best  countries  in  Europe  for  | 
investing  capital  in  land.     This  supposes,  how- 
ever, that  the  purchaser  comes  to  live  an  the  | 
land ;  as  a  mere  investment  it  seldom  pays,  but 
to  those  who  farm  their  own  purchase  the  re-, 
turn  is  most  satisfactory.     Several  gentlemen  | 
from  Scotland,  who  have  recently  settled  in  V 
various  parts  of  Sweden,  are  doing  remarkably  / 
well  with  their  properties.     The  opportunities  \ 
for  buying  estates  would  appear  to  be  pretty  ^. 
frequent.     We  heard  of  two  estates  for  sale  in  / 
the  short  space  we  travelled  before  reaching 
Gottenbui^,  both  considered  good  investments : 
one  belonged  to  the  King,  the  other  to  a  private 
individual,  who  drew  an  income  of  £1,000  a- 
year  from  it.     Other  estates,  of  small  size,  were 
heard  of  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     The 
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taxes  are  far  from  heavy:  for  instance,  on  a 
small  property  purchased  for  5,000  banco  dol- 
lars (about  £400),  as  we  were  told,  80  dollars 
(about  £6.  10*.)  a-year,  clear  every  charge, 
public  and  local,  including  roads  and  expense  of 
soldiers,  &c. 

The  interest  to  be  obtained  for  money  lent 
is  very  high.  Those  who  know  Sweden  well, 
assured  us  that  six  per  cent,  may  be  had  with 
the  greatest  ease  on  undoubted  security;  but 
no  one  should  transact  any  business  of  the  kind 
without  employing  the  agency  of  some  one  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SCENES  OF  PLENTY  IN  THE  IRON  DISTRICTS. 

Wealth  of  the  Iron  Districts— Comforts  and  Improvements  in  the 
Houses  —  Philipsiadi — Rustic  Inns— Sauron — Silver  Articles, 
&c. — Laabro — Its  Church  and  Belfry  —  Observation  of  the 
Sabbath  in  Sweden  —  Smedgebacka  —  Luxurious  Fare  —  Fruit 
Preserves — More  Eggs — Mine  Proprietors. 

Th  ere  being  nothing  more  wearisome  in  tra- 
velling than  to    follow  the    beaten    path   as 
slavishly  as  if  all  beauty  and  interest  lay  in 
that  particular  line,  we  now  leave  the  direct 
route  to  Stockholm,  and  strike  north  through } 
the  forests  of  Dalecarlia,  to  the  great  copper 
mines   of  Falun,    and  thence  round  by  Gefle 
and  Dannemora  to  the  capital.    Though  little 
visited  by  travellers,  this  region  presents  many  / 
attractions  to  all  who  can  spare  the  short  addi-  \ 
tional  time  required  in  visiting  it.  * 

A  few  miles  from  Carlstadt  we  passed  the 
country  residence  of  the  governor,  surrounded 
by  one  of  the  best  gardens  we  had  seen  in  the 
country.     After  this  the  state  of  the  roads  re- 
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minded  us  that  we  were  in  a  less  frequented 
district  than  that  which  we  had  hitherto  been 
traversing ;  but  though  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  frontier,  they  are  very  tolerable 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  journey;  and  a 
more  delightful  country  to  travel  in  heart  could 
not  wish.  The  fields  are  fresh  and  in  high 
order,  and  are  finely  varied  with  woods  and 
lakes.  The  birch,  the  spruce,  and  the  Scotch  fir, 
mix  amicably  together  on  every  side,  and  by 
their  diversified  tints  give  a  light  cheerful  cha- 
racter to  the  landscape.  Generally  speaking, 
^-  f  f  the  woods  contrast  delightfully  with  the  long 
unbroken  pine  forests  of  Norway,  which,  often 
without  a  single  leaf  of  any  other  colour  amongst 
them,  almost  weigh  down  the  spirits  with  their 
interminable  gloom*  Here,  upon  the  whole, 
the  Scotch  fir  predominates,  which,  whenMarge, 
has  a  much  brighter  effect  than  the  Norwegian 
tree. 

The  charms  of  this  district  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  unusual  number  of  small  vil- 
lages and  fine  country-houses  with  which  it  is 
adorned.  There  is  an  appearance  of  wealth 
which  at  once  contrasts  with  the  more  moderate 
means  of  the  districts  we  had  hitherto  been  tra- 
versing— for  we  were  now  fairly  in  the  iron 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  among 
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the  most  substantial  in   Sweden.     The  snug 
villages  are  occupied  by  the  people  engaged  in 
the  forges  which  we  are  passing  every  few 
miles,    and  the  smart  country-houses  are  the 
mansions  of  the  bruck-masters,   or  proprietors 
of  iron- works.     These    houses  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  we  had  yet  seen,  and  gene- 
rally much  handsomer :  they  consist  of  a  long 
main  body,  two  stories  high,  with  a  couple  of 
detached  appendages  of  the  same  height  ad-^ 
vancing  a  little  in  front,  so  that  the  various 
portions  occupy  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,       v 
the  centre  of  which  is  either  planted  with 
shrubs  and  flowers  or  left  in  grass.     Like  the 
houses  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  they 
are  built  of  wood ;  but,  instead  of  the  heavy 
red,  they  are  painted  white,  and  are  altogether 
much  more  neatly  finished.     This  seems  to  be  \ 
the  general  plan  of  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  / 
all  over  the  district :  the  wings  are  detached  \ 
from  the  long  central  body  in  compliance  with  / 
the  fashion,  which  is  also  common  in  other  | 
parts  of  Sweden,  of  keeping  the  servants  quite  { 
out  of  that  portion  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  ] 
family  ;  the  kitchen  is  one  of  the  departments  i' 
always  turned  out  of  doors. 

After  travelling  a  few  stages,  we  had  evi- 
dence that  St.  John's  day  had   not  been  for- 
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gotten  by  the  country  people  more  than  by 
those  of  the  towns :  at^one  place  the  Schutz- 
bonde,  still  exalteci-by  brandy,  was  so  trouble- 
some, that  we  bad  no  alternative  but  to  enter  a 
complaint  agiunst  him  in  the  landlord's  book — 
the  only^kistance  where  it  was  necessary  to  do 
so  in  atiiy  part  of  Sweden. 

No  one  can  travel  far  in  this  country  without 
observing  that  the  fare  and  accommodation  in 
every  way  is  often  much  better  at  rustic  inns, 
mere  solitary  places  by  the  way-side,  than  in  the 
towns.  At  Philipstadt,  for  instance,  an  irregu- 
larly-built town  of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants, 
not  a  morsel  of  any  kind  could  be  produced  in 
the  shape  of  dinner,  although  there  is  a  fine 
stream  brawling  down  the  slope  on  which  the 
principal  street  is  formed,  that  would  furnish 
trouts  to  the  most  unskilful  hand.  Scarcely 
had  we  gone  another  stage,  however,  when  we 
found  a  small  post-house  in  the  fields,  a  short 
way  off  the  road,  abounding  with  excellent 
country  fare,  the  best  of  spruce  beer,  &c. 

Our  inn  at  Saxan,  wbere  we  passed  the  night, 
afforded  another  proof  of  the  comparative  wealth 
of  these  districts.  The  village  consists  merely 
of  a  few  mean  houses,  occupied  by  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  extensive  iron-works,  whose  forges 
were  flashing  bright  in  the  clear  evening  sky. 
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In  such  a  small  place,  had  we  been  in  the 
lower  part  of  Sweden,  we  should  have  met 
with  none  but  the  poorest  accommodation; 
even  here,  the  post-house,  with  its  ricketty  out- 
side stair  and  yard  of  decaying  sheds,  looked 
so  disjointed,  that  we  did  not  promise  ourselves 
great  things.  On  entering,  however,  we  found 
a  couple  of  excellent  rooms,  lodging  out  on  a 
small  lake,  with  the  best  furniture  we  had  seen 
for  a  long  time,  quite  modern  in  its  look  and 
particularly  clean :  cushion-chairs  covered  with 
a  handsome  red-striped  pattern ;  small  beds, 
not  the  huge  fixtures  of  our  early  journey,  on 
light  cane  frames,  at  first  resembling  sofas,  but 
pulling  out  with  a  joint,  and  making  excellent 
couches;  clean  white  window  curtains,  and 
even  blinds,  which  we  had  not  seen  before  at 
any  inn  of  the  whole  country — all  of  these 
were  unexpected  sights,  and  are  mentioned  to 
show  that  even  iq  the  remote  parts  of  Sweden 
comfort  is  not  unknown.  We  were  further  sur- 
prised to  find  tea-spoons,  sugar-tongs,  &c.,  all  of 
silver,  and  coffee  as  good  as  if  we  had  been  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  wilds  of  Dale- 
carlia.  Rusks  appear  to  be  the  favourite  bread 
in  these  districts;  and  the  corn-brdndy  still 
keeps  its  unhappy  pre-eminence  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  peasantry — the   yard   below  our 

q2 
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window  was  for  awhile  occupied  by  a  party  of 
labourers  drinking  together,  some  as  tipsy  as 
many  others  we  had  seen  during  the  day. 

We  now  began  to  find  the  inconvenience  of 
travelling  over  a  route  little  frequented  by 
foreigners :  few  of  the  country  people  being 
accustomed  to  travel  more  than  a  stage  or  two 
from  home,  we  could  seldom  obtain  sufficient 
information  even  about  the  names  of  the  post 
stations  that  lay  before  us,  to  enable  us  to  make 
out  tickets  for  the  Forebud.  There  being  no 
general  road-book  of  Sweden,  nothing,  in  fact, 
but  meagre  lists  of  the  common  routes ;  and  few 
of  the  maps  being  so  minute  as  to  assist  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  those  who  intend  to  deviate 
from  the  ordinary  lines  ought  to  get  good  advice 
before  leaving  Carlstadt,  with  accurate  lists  of 
all  the  posts  on  the  roads  to  be  traversed. 

At  Laxbro^  a  village  widely  scattered  over 
some  naked  heights,  we  had  opportunity  of 
seeing  something  of  the  way  in  which  the  Sab- 
bath is  spent  among  the  country  people.  The 
number  of  gigs  and  cars  scattered  round  a  church 
during  service  is  quite  surprising;  it  would 
seem  that  no  one  condescends  to  walk  even  a 
mile  on  this  occasion,  for  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood is  for  a  few  hours  quite  crowded  with 
vehicles  of  some  description  or  other.     Gene- 
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rally  speaking,  we  fear  that  this  solemn  day  is 
very  irreverently  kept.     It  seems  to   be   the 
fashion  for  the  people  to  repair  to  the  nearest 
inn  on  leaving  church,  some  to  discuss  the  pass- 
ing news  of  the  week,  others  to  drink.     The 
gateway  and  large  court-yard  of  our  inn  was 
completely   crowded  with   young  girls,    very 
simply  dressed,  and  farmers  in  long  blue  great- 
coats and  shapeless  Hessian  boots,  come  to  hold 
counsel  together  before  separating  for  their  scat- 
tered homes;    while  the  common   room   was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  peasants  met  for  more 
unbecoming  purposes.      In  Sweden  generally^ 
all  kinds  of  amusements  begin  the  moment  f 
public  worship  is  over — in  the  country,  dancing  / 
and  drinking ;  in  the  capital,  and  large  towns,  \ 
theatres,  equestrian  exhibitions,  rope-dancing, 
balls,  &c. ;  in  fact,  the  Swedes  appear  to  re- 
gard the  Sabbath  as  terminated  with  the  service  j 
of  the  day ;  but  to  atone  for  shortening  it  so  \ 
much,  they  commence  its  observance,  at  least  / 
in  the  rural   parishes,  at  six  o'clock  on  the  | 
*  Saturday  evening.      In   consequence   of  this 
Jewish  tendency,  we  always  found  difficulty  in 
procuring  horses  on  the  last  night  of  the  week ; 
but  were  ignorant  of  the  cause,  until  informed 
that,  as  soon  as  that  hour  strikes,  all  week-day 
labour  ceases,  the  whole  family  clean   them- 
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selves,  and  the  devotions  of  the  evening  are 
begun. 

Though  far  from  beautiful,  the  church  of  Lax- 
bro  is  worth  noticing  from  its  immense  size.  It 
is  a  shapeless  structure,   with  the  side  walls 
covered  down  to  the  ground  by  little  diamond- 
shaped  pieces  of  wood,  like  the  scales  of  a  fish. 
We  scarcely  expected  to  find  the  Italian  campa- 
nile in  these  remote  regions,  but  were  reminded 
of  it  here  by  the  lofty  wooden  tower  composed 
of  immense  beams,  built  expressly  for  the  three 
large  bells  that  send  theit  voice  far  and  near  on 
the  Sabbath  mom.  It  stands  outside  the  church- 
yard wall,  and  is  of  course  quite  detached  from 
the  church,  to  which,  however,  it  bears  a  resem- 
blance from  its  slough  of  wooden  scales.     De- 
tached bell  towers  are  frequent  in  all  parts  of 
Sweden,  but  we  saw  none  of  such  vast  dimen- 
sions as  this.     The  burial-ground  struck  us  as 
singularly  plain ;  though  the  surrounding  dis- 
\  trict  is  very  populous,  yet  there  are  only  two 
I  graves  marked  by  tombstones^  one  of  which  dis- 
I  plays  a  Latin  inscription.  It  is  little  better  than 
\  a  neglected  sandy  knoll,  for  the   Swedes  in 
/  general  want  that  respect  for  the  dead  which  is 
\  so  pleasing  a  feature  in  the  Danish  character; 
J  except  in  the  very  largest  towns,  we  seldom  see 
I   a  church-yard  kept  with  any  care.  In  this  par- 
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ticular  district  the  neglect  is  less  excusable,  for 
the  people  are  very  rich :  in  other  parts  of 
Sweden,  it  is  rare  to  see  money  among  the  far- 
mers— ^here  they  are  never  without  abundance 
of  it. 

Sweet  preserves,  made  from  wild  fruit,  such . 
as  the  cloudberry  (Rubus  Chatmemarus),  &c.,  is 
presented  in  great  abundance  throughout  these 
districts.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  we  had 
seen  little  of  these.  Although  we  had  some 
diflSculty  in  recognizing  the  distinct  species  in 
the  form  of  a  preserve,  we  do  not  recollect 
being  offered  at  table  any  of  the  common  cran- 
berry, which  is  such  a  favourite  in  other  northern 
countries.  Broiled  mutton — such  tender  mut- 
ton as  highland  dales  alone  can  feed—accom- 
panied by  potatoes  dressed  in  milk,— >and  fol- 
lowed by  sour  curds  smothered  in  the  richest 
cream,  and  the  favourite  dainty  of  the  country, 
pancake  and  wild-berry  jam, — help  out  a  dinner 
that  would  deprive  the  most  scrupulous  traveller 
of  all  pretext  for  fault-finding.  Large  silver 
table  spoons  are  now  frequently  seen ;  we  found 
them  even  at  a  house  which  externally  scarcely 
promised  chairs,  to  say  nothing  of  silver  plate. 
The  reader,  however,  will  know  what  to  think 
of  the  wealth  of  Norway,  and  of  the  general 
elegance  of  its  inns,   when    a  traveller  just 
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escaped  from  it,  idle  as  may  be  the  contents  of 
his  note-book,  finds  it  necessary  to  mention  as 
rarities  such  things  as  silevr  spoons,  and  muslin 
window  curtains ! 

The  next  place  of  importance  which  we  came 
to  was  Smedgebacka,  a  very  flourishing  town» 
with  handsome  houses,  and  a  large  population, 
supported  entirely  by  its  numerous  iron  works. 
There  are  more  country  mansions  of  respectable 
appearance  in  the  immediate   neighbourhood, 
and  on  the  way  thither,  than  in  any  part  of 
Sweden  yet  passed  through ;  while  the  better 
families  display  such  superior  manners  that  it  is 
,  diflScult  to  suppose  ourselves  in  so  remote  a 
/  region,  where,  generally  speaking,  except  in 
(  the  small  patches  occupied  by  the  hamlets  or 
/  country  houses,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  forests 
^  stretching  far  beyond  viewer    The  great  source 
'  of  the  wealth  and  comfort  seen  here  lies,  we 
I  must  repeat,  in  the  forges ;  the  best  streets  are 
encumbered  with  large  quantities  of  pig-iron 
ready  for  removal,  and  in  every  lane  huge  ham- 
mers are  busily  at  work  both  night  and  day. 
The  sights  which  we  came  upon  during  our 
evening  walk  through  the  place  made  us  again 
admire  the  primitive  simplicity  of  these  good 
Swedes,  who  innocently  forget  that  glass  does  not 
cease  to  be  transparent  even  in  high  latitudes. 
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The  inn  of  Smedgebacka  is  so  good  as  to  de- 
serve special  mention.  The  rooms  are  numer- 
ous, large,  and  clean ;  the  farenotonly  varied,  but 
excellent.  No  part  of  it  surprised  us  more  than 
the  many  different  kinds  of  flour-bread,  and 
cake ;  there  were  three  or  fpur  varieties  all  deli- 
cious :  the  potted  trout  is  a  great  delicstcy,  and 
the  preserve,  made  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
red  whortleberry,  in  some  places  known  as  the 
cowberry  {VacciniumVitis-Idaa),  better  than  we 
ever  tasted  it  before.  But  in  what  other  part 
of  the  world  except  here  would  three  people 
have  the  unconscionable  number  of  two-and- 
twenty  eggs  set  down  to  them  at  breakfast?  This 
formidable  display  startled  us  so  much  that  we 
were  at  pains  to  count  them  every  one.  The 
jellied  salmon  and  other  light  matters  which 
eked  out  our  morning  refection  scarcely  excited 
surprise  in  this  region  of  plenty,  but  we  could 
not  hold  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  eggs ; 
the  explanation  given  by  the  people  was,  that 
as  a  Swede,  when  he  can  get  them,  usually 
eats  at  least  six  or  seven  eggs  to  breakfast,  and 
there  being  no  conceivable  reason  why  an  Eng- 
lishman should  not  eat  as  healthily  as  a  hearty 
Dalecarlian  gentleman,  they  had  merely  boiled 
a  man's  ordinary  allowance  for  each  of  us,  and 
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added  an  odd  one  because  we  were  strangers. 
If  every  other  traveller  in  the  house  that 
morning  got  his  just  allowance,  the  poultry 
yards  of  Smedgebacka  must  be  singularly  pro- 
lific. 

All  these  good  things,  both  at  night  and  in 
the  morning,  were  produced  on  the  shortest 
notice:  a  proof  that,  though  few  foreigners 
come  this  way,  the  number  of  native  travellers 
on  the  road  must  be  very  great,  for,  otherwise, 
the  inn  could  not  afford  to  keep  such-  a  well- 
stored  larder.  Indeed,  all  over  the  iron  dis- 
tricts, there  is  a  great  deal  of  travelling ;  the 
proprietors  and  their  agents,  as  well  as  the  in- 
spectors and  other  government  officers,  being 
continually  in  motion  from  one  place  to  another. 
Many  of  the  forges,  &c.  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
numerous  company  of  partners,  who,  living  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  must  have  these  inns 
as  places  for  holding  their  meetings  for  consult- 
ing on  their  common  interests.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent arrangement  at  Swedish  inns,  however, 
that,  even  when  the  house  is  very  full,  a  foreigner 
is  almost  never  thrust  into  a  public  or  common 
j  room.  It  is  not  from  any  thing  unsociable  in 
\  their  character,  that  the  Swedes  have  none  of 
/  those  filthy  places,  often   little    better   than 
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smoking-rooms,  so  common    in  Germany   for  ) 
instance — those  who  have  any  wish»  may  easily/ 
get  into  the  society  of  other  strangers  who  may 
be  in  the  house ;  but  they  have  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety which  teaches  them,  in  the  first  instance, 
always  to  give  a  private  room  to  the  foreigner. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SKETCHES  IN  THE  FORESTS  OF  DALECARLTA. 

Dress  and  Manners  of  the  Dalecarlians— Gentle  Scenes  in  the 
Forests— Enactments    concerning    the   Forests — Where    are 

'  the  Wild  Beasts  and  the  Robbers  ? ~ Little  Shepherdess* 
Notions  of  the  People  regarding  the  English — Wild  Flowers — 
The  hiiy-^Linfuea  Borealis,  &c.— >Gottage  of  Qustayus  Vasa  at 
Onkfo  — Its  Antiquities  and  Patriotic  Reminiscenses — Wise 
Policy  of  the  present  King. 

V  On  once  more  setting  forward,  we  are  fairly 
in  Dalecarlia,  a  province  famed  both  in  story 
and  song.  Judging  by  the  expression  of  the 
faces  seen  at  every  door,  we  should  say,  that 
the  peasants  are  still  fit  for  brave  deeds ;  and, 
from  what  we  hear,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  yet 
bums  as  strong  in  these  sacred  haunts  as  when 
Gustavus  Vasa  issued  from  the  caves  of  Dalecar- 
lia  to  deliver  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke. 

V.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  Swedish  name  of 
the  district,  "Dalerne,"  is  the  land  of  vales; 
and  many  a  fair  valley  stretches  over  the  wide 
region  thus  designated.  In  general,  however, 
few    of    these    valleys    are    cultivated ;     and 
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the  climate,  though  very  warm  in  summer,  is 
nowhere  so  good  as  to  permit  the  culture  of 
wheat.  Even  the  commonest  kinds  of  grain 
fail  so  frequently  that,  until  of  late,  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  the  poorer  classes  to  mix  up 
the  bark  of  young  trees  with  meal,  in  order  to 
procure  a  wretched  sustenance  through  their 
long  winter. 

Notwithstanding  these  occasional  privations, 
however,  the  people  are  of  a  strong  and  hardy 
frame,  and  their  appearance  is  greatly  improved 
by  the  remarkable  costume  of  the  district. 
For,  though  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  lower 
parts  of  Sweden  are  most  commonly  worn, 
the  true  Dalecarlian  may  still  be  distinguished 
by  his  large  round  slouched  hat,  with  the  flow- 
ing locks,  of  pictures,  hanging  from  beneath  it  on 
his  shoulders,  the  wide  brownish  frock  coat  de- 
scending, nearly  to  the  knee,  and,  finally,  the 
large  jack-boots  which  complete  the  national 
dress.  We  meet  many  little  bands  wandering 
away  in  search  of  employment;  the  father 
always  dressed  in  this  style,  the  children  in 
something  very  similar,  and  the  mother  in  a 
whitish  woollen  jacket  and  coarse  petticoat  of 
the  same  hue.  They  remind  us  of  a  troop  of 
gipsies,  onlf  that  they  want  the  flashing  eye  of 
our  roaming  friends.    Many  of  them  live  as 
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pedlars,  supplying  various  commodities  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sequestered  valleys.  Some 
procure  a  subsistence  by  carrying  about  ^oKr 
from  place  to  place/and  these  we  have  to  thank 
for  the  good  bread  presented  to  us  in  places 
where  wheat  never  ripens. 

In  the  dress  of  the  people  living  near  the 
road,  there  is  nothing  to  remark,  except  that 
the  younger  women  all  wear  the  kerchief  tied 
very  gracefully  on  their  hair.  Not  only  is 
it  more  tastefully  worn,  but  it  is  of  much  finer 
quality  than  we  had  hitherto  seen  it ;  in  other 
parts  of  Sweden  and  in  Norway,  it  is  always  of 
cotton — here  it  is  generally  of  silk ;  and,  as 
each  has  coquetry  enough  to  select  the  colour 
suited  to  her  complexion,  this  head-dress,  so 
well  calculated  to  set  off  a  good  face  to  advan- 
tage, kindly  helps  to  conceal  a  bad  one  in  case 
of  need. 

We  travel  delightfully  through  these  beautiful 
forests.  They  are  so  finely  broken  by  little  glades, 
that  often,  but  for  their  extent,  we  might  be- 
lieve ourselves  in  a  gentleman's  park  —an  illu- 
sion, aided  by  the  neatness  with  which  the 
smooth  road  is  kept,  and  the  delightful  way  in 
which  the  successive  clumps  are  spread  on  every 
hand.  Young  spruce  of  tenderest  green  mixes 
in  great  beauty  with  the  more  lofty  birch,  which 
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rises  with  airy  crest  far  above  its  tardy  neigh- 
bours. Its  loftiness,  in  fact,  is  often  remark- 
able ;  it  seems  to  be  unnaturally  propelled  by 
the  closeness  of  the  surrounding  trees;  and, 
wasting  all  its  vigour  in  height,  but  never  filling 
out  to  any  thickness,  it  shoots  up  with  a  long, 
long  slender  stem,  showing  neither  branch  nor 
leaf,  except  at  the  thin  and  scanty  crown  in 
which  it  terminates.  Owing  to  this  inter- 
mixture of  trees,  there  is  little  of  that  gloom 
which  fancy  generally  associates  with  such 
scenery.  Yet  we  often  come  on  very  singular 
woodland  scenes.  The  most  remarkable  are 
those  spots  where  an  attempt  has  been  made, 
but  not  carried  through,  to  clear  the  ground  for 
culture.  Huge  white  stones  with  little  patches 
of  mould  about  them — ^roots  and  portions  of 
noble  trees  bleached  white  by  the  weather — 
tufts  of  coarse  grass  which  had  begun  to  spring 
but  have  been  checked  in  the  outset — these  life- 
less sights  make  such  spots  perfect  scenes  of  de- 
solation, except  where  a  slender  birch,  that  has 
escaped  the  axe  and  the  fire,  is  seen  rising 
some  sixty  feet  into  the  air,  leaning  so  much 
to  one  side,  now  that  it  is  deserted  by  its 
brethren,  that  the  roots  must  soon  be  torn  up 
by  the  weight  of  the  drooping  head. 
Closely  around  these  naked  spots,  stand  the 
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deep  shades  of  the  untouched  forest.  The  great 
number  of  fine  fir  trees  laid  low  by  the  blast 
and  never  disturbed  by  man,  show  how  valueless 
timber  here  is.  In  the  densest  part  of  the  fo- 
rest some  trees,  one  hundred  feet  long,  have 
fallen  so  close  by  the  road,  that  they  might 
easily  have  been  transported  for  use ;  but  there 
they  lie,  rotting  from  year  to  year  among  their 
living  fellows,  no  one  taking  the  trouble  to 
remove  or  to  cut  them  up, — their  white  and 
moss-grown  trunks  contrasting  sadly  with  the 
vigorous  survivors  clustering  thickly  around,  or 
waving  triumphantly  over  them. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 
forests  are  wasted  in  Sweden — that  every  man 
is  at  liberty  to  cut  and  spoil  where  he  pleases, 
and  therefore  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  remove 
the  tree  that  does  not  lie  near  him.  Taking 
example  by  the  fatal  consequences  of  allowing 
the  forests  to  be  too  lavishly  wasted,  as  shown 
in  Denmark  and  other  countries,  which,  though 
once  covered  with  beautiful  timber,  now  scarce- 
ly raise  a  single  available  tree,  the  Swedish 
/  Government  have  laid  down  very  strict  and 
'  judicious  regulations  concerning  the  forests,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  cut.  This  was 
more  especially  necessary  in  a  country  where 
a  great  part  of  the  national  resources  depends 
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on  the  due  supply  of  fuel ;  for  timber  here  is 
not  valuable  to  the  proprietor  merely  as  an 
article  of  export  and  for  purposes  of  building. 
What  would  become  of  the  forges  and  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  iron  trade,  were  these  fo- 
rests to  be  rashly  wasted,  and  means  no  longer 
left  for  working  the  numberless  furnaces  now 
constantly  open  ?  To  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  great  national  misery  as  the  suspension 
of  these  undertakings  would  be  attended  with, 
all  the  forest  lands  in  the  kingdom  have  been 
measured  out,  and  certain  regulations  promul- 
gated, by  which  every  proprietor  knows  the 
quantity  he  may  cut  annually,  and  beyond  which 
he  is  not  allowed  to  go.  It  may  appear  a  very 
intrusive  piece  of  legislation  to  interfere  in  this 
way  with  private  rights,  but  these  must  yield 
where  national  interests  are  at  stake.  The 
system,  however,  is  greatly  in  favour  even  of 
the  proprietors  themselves  ;  an  imprudent  land- 
owner, killing  the  goose  in  hope  of  getting  all 
the  gold  at  once,  might  waste  his  forests  with 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  immediate  wealth  ;  but 
these  enactments  effectually  prevent  him  not 
only  from  injuring  an  important  branch  of  na- 
tional industry,  but  also  from  cutting  off  the 
resources  of  himself  and  his  descendants,  by  a 
few  years  of  reckless  extravagance. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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It  was  natural  that,  in  such  scenes,  we 
should  have  a  great  desire  to  see  some  of  the 
fierce  tenants  of  the  wood  and  wild.  But,  alas  ! 
not  one  wild  beast  could  be  seen.  The  wolves 
had  disappeared  on  purpose  to  vex  us :  the  only 
thing  we  saw  that  reminded  us  of  them  was  a 
fine  green  glade,  with  ring  and  marks,  where 
the  sportsmen,  forming  the  J'ager-verbund,  as- 
semble for  their  periodical  exercises.  As  for 
robbers,  they  were  never  heard  of  in  the  land : 
all  that  we  could  do,  we  were  unable  to  get  up 
a  scene  of  tragic  interest,  for,  wild  as  these 
forests  are  deemed,  not  a  single  misadventure 
happened  to  us  more  than  if  we  had  been  tra- 
velling by  the  Brighton  mail.  A  solitary  hawk, 
prowling  low  athwart  the  copse,  was  the  only 
bird  of  prey  seen  in  a  whole  day ;  and  the  only 
scene  that  we  saw  at  all  bordering  on  the  ro- 
mantic, was  a  little  shepherdess  now  and  then, 
perhaps  not  twelve  years  old,  crouching  among 
the  bushes  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  to  watch  the 
few  sheep,  or  young  cattle,  constituting  all  her 
father's  wealth.  The  tinkling  bells  of  her  quiet 
charge  were  often  the  only  sounds  that  greeted 
us  for  miles.  The  happy  shepherdesses,  (for 
there  are  sometimes  two  young  sisters  of  them 
sheltering  affectionately  together  beneath  the 
same  plaid,)  seldom  fail  to  greet  the  passer-by. 
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Starting  away  from  his  gentle  protectress,  a 
sportive  kid,  or  the  most  tiny  of  lambkins,  will 
often  run  by  the  carriage  a  long  way,  as  if  try- 
ing to  outstrip  our  carriage,  till  fatigue  or  fright 
send  it  back  to  its  dam. 

It  startled  us  in  these  unfrequented  regions 
to  be  addressed  in  English  by  one  of  the  na- 
tives. He  had  been  a  sailor  many  years  before, 
and  long  traded  to  London.  The  little  fellow's 
heart  warmed  at  the  recollection  of  what  even 
he  loved  as  "  Old  England."  He  Vows  that 
all  the  Swedes  love  us  dearly,  only  they  would 
like  us  still  more  if  we  did  not  drive  their  horses 
so  hard.  **  What  tearing  fellows  they  are, 
those  Engliske !" — such  are  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  many  a  Swedish  farmer ;  '*  there 
should  be  A  law  passed  that  not  one  of  them 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  a  whip  in  his  hands ; 
but  then  wfe  would  get  none  of  their  money ; 
they  would  not  look  near  us ;  for  it  is  evidently 
for  no  other  purpose  that  they  come  here  but  to 
drive  through  the  country,  night  and  day,  like 
mad  people.  The  Germans  are  the  quiet  folks  : 
they  never  touch  a  horse,  nor  look  at  him  either. 
They  come  here  to  hammer  at  our  rocks,  not  to 
belabour  our  poor  steeds.  Give  them  bags  of 
tobacco  and  loads  of  stones,  and  they  never 
care  how  slowly  we  drive.     Oh,  the  good  Ger- 
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mans !  pity  that  they  haven't  more  money.  The 
English  are  the  best  fellows  after  all.  They 
talk  such  funny  Swedish,  and  pay  us  so  well. 
Success  to  the  English  T' 

However  severe  the  English  may  be  on  the 
Swedish  horses,  they  can  scarcely  be  more  so 
than  the  peasants  themselves :  we  see  them 
every  hour  flying  along  in  their  carts  with 
one  horse,  much  faster  than  we  ever  do  with 
two. 

To  the  lover  of  nature,  these  forests  are  not 
without  interesting  sights  of  other  kinds.  It  is 
a  soft  and  quiet  region.  The  magnificent  rivers 
of  Norway  are  replaced  by  small  voiceless 
streams.  Little  sheets  of  water  are  very  abun- 
dant— lonely  and  beautiful,  generally  with  a 
clear  sandy  bottom,  a  cottage  or  two  among 
trees  by  the  distant  shore,  a  little  skiff  to  con- 
vey the  occupants  to  church  or  merry-making, 
and  sometimes  a  water-fowl  rippling  the  wave 
in  its  undisputed  progress  from  shore  to  shore. 

Now,  that  we  were  almost  as  far  north  as 
the  most  northerly  point  of  the  British  Is- 
lands, we  expected  that  vegetation  would  be- 
come dull  and  flowerless :  but  nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  than  the  richness  and  variety  of 
the  wild  blossoms  that  still  adorn  the  way-side 
or  gem  the  margin  of  every  lake.   The  splendid 
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water-lily  {Nympkaa  alba),  among   the   most  I 
lovely  of  all  the  floral  ornaments  of  the  north,  / 
is  seen  in  great  profusion ;  and  if  we  under-  ( 
stood  aright,  the  natives  give  it  a  name  whose 
^signification  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  appella- 
tion by  which  it  is  known  among  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland,  who,  in  Gaelic,  speak  of 
it  always  by   the  very  appropriate  name  of 
'**  drowned  blades."    The  wild  myrtle,  with  its  \ 
waxen  leaves,  was  now  also  in  full  splendour ;  it  / 
grows  in   such  abundance  that  the  woods,  in  i 
many  spots,  are  one  blush  of  flowers.    This  / 
plant  and  some  of  its  allied  shrubs,  usurp  the  V 
place  occupied    by  our  heaths  in    Scotland  / 
and  England,  little  of  these  being  seen  here.        / 
But  what  above  all  enchanted  us  was  our  early  ; 
and  much-loved  Scottish  friend  the  charming  ^ 
Linnaa,  growing  so  profusely  along  the  road,  and 
in  the  fir- woods,  that  some  places  were  as  closely 
woven  with  its  creeping  tendrils  and  little  round 
leaves  as  ever  mossy  banks  were  clad  by  their 
softer  but  not  more  beautiful  covering.    The  old 
roots  and  the  very  stones  by  the  road  were  matted 
with  this  charming  rarity,  its  delicate  little  urns 
nodding  as  numerous  and  graceful  as  dew-drops 
in  the  morning  sun.     On  asking  our  peasant- 
guide    how    the  country  people  named    this 
plant,  he  gave  us  a  Swedish  word  meaning 
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cuckoo-grass.  This  plant  so  common  in  Swe- 
den, has  never  been  found  in  England.  It 
thrives  only  in  fir-woods  and  in  high  latitudes. 
From  its  humble  growth  and  modest  beauty, 
it  has  been  thought  a  very  appropriate  emblem 
of  the  great  botanist  after  whom  it  is  named. 
Even  in  Scotland  it  was  long  so  little  known 
that  many  living  botanists  recollect  trudging 
near  eighty  miles  from  Edinburgh  to  get  a 
specimen  of  it  in  Forfarshire,  gladly  giving  a 
crown  to  the  old  dame  at  Inglismaldie,  who 
conducted  them  to  the  happy  spot.  It  is  iiow 
found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, but  particularly  in  the  old  fir-woods  of 
Banff  and  Moray,  which  closely  resemble  its 
Swedish  localities.  In  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's woods,  near  Gordon  Castle,  it  occurs 
in  large  beds  90  numerous  and  luxuriant  as  to 
defy  even  the  rapacity  of  specimen-huuters 
to  ei(hau$t  them.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith, 
after  describing  the  Linnaea  in  his  English 
Flora,  adds :  **  Such  is  the  little  northern  plants 
long  overlooked,  depressed^  abject  ^flowering  early, 
which  Linneeus  selected  to  transmit  his  own 
name  to  posterity.  Few  could  have  been  better 
chosen;  and  the  progress  of  practical  botany 
in  Britain  seems  to  be  marked  by  the  Qiore  fre- 
quent discovery  of  the  Linnaea." 
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But   we  must  have  done  with  woods  and 
flowers ;  such  prate  would  last  for  ever,  were 
all  to  be  repeated  that  these  regions  suggest* 
We  had  now  crossed  a  ferry  of  the  shalIo^?v 
sluggish  Dal  Elf,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
Falun,  were  turning  off  the  road  to  visit  a  relic 
dear  to  every  patriotic  Swede — the  Cottage    of 
Ornas,  which  was  the  residence  of  their  horo 
Gustavus  Vasa  soon  after  his  romantic  escape 
from  Denmark,  and  just  before  he  commenced 
the  series  of  noble  achievements  which  ended 
in  the  liberation  of  his  country. 

Apart  from  its  historic  interest  this  mansion  is 
remarkable  from  its  great  antiquity,  it  l>eing 
now  fully  four  hundred  years  old — ^a  most,   re- 
spectable age  for  a  structure  entirely  of  virood. 
It  is  a  picturesque  out-and-in  up-and-down,   old 
building  of  two  stories,  standing  on  the  gi-een 
bank  of  a  small  lake.     The  access  to  the  i>rin- 
cipal   chamber— there  are  not  above  three  or 
four  rooms  altogether— is  by   a  long  outiside 
stair  protected  by  a  high  roof.     The  king's  bed 
still  stands  as  he  left  it,  in  all  the  faded  glory  of 
a  blue  spangled  stuff  which  had  once     b^^^ 
splendid.     Around  this  bed  watch  his  faithful 
guards— or  rather  their  eflSgies— most  amusing 
fellows  in  the  complete  dress  and  armour  of  the 
time:    their  long   beards,   and   white    jerkins. 
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with  lances,  axes  and  bows^  all  of  immense 
weight  and  size,  must  have  made  a  troop  of 
them  as  strange  a  sight  as  war  ever  evoked. 
A  figure  of  the  king  clothed  in  heavy  armour 
is  placed  beneath  a  blue  canopy  in  the  comer 
of  the  room,  his  hand  resting  on  a  ponderous 
volume,  beside  which  are  his  Bible  and  iron 
gauntlet.  The  walls  are  hung  with  the  por- 
traits of  the  kings  of  Sweden,  the  best  of 
which  is  that  of  Gustavus  himself;  he  is  drawn 
with  a  handsome  '' Stuart" face:  his  shirt  of 
mail  hangs  beneath,  and  close  beside  is  the 
portrait  of  Anne  Peterson,  who  saved  his  life, 
warning  the  king  of  the  meditated  treachery  of 
her  husband,  who  intended  to  betray  his  un- 
suspecting guest.  Of  this  series  of  kingly  por- 
traits we  must  mention  that — unhappy  omen ! — 
when  the  last  Gustavus  was  suspended  here 
among  his  kingly  ancestors,  not  a  niche  was  left 
unoccupied:  he  soon  wandered  an  exile  over 
Europe,  and  no  follower  of  his  is  likely  now 
to  need  a  place  among  the  monarchs  of  Sweden. 
The  travelled  reader  need  not  be  reminded 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  was  remarked 
when  the  portrait  of  Francis  I.  was  hung  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Emperors  at  Frankfort,  and  that  he 
too  proved  the  last  of  the  Roman  Emperors ! 
The  antiquities  in  this  cottage,  though  few  in 
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number,  are  highly  interesting.  An  English 
antiquarian  baronet,  who  travelled  here  some 
years  since,  was  so  greatly  delighted  with  them 
that  he  spent  a  week  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
order  to  study  thoroughly  the  contents  of  the 
king's  chamber.  The  book  of  visitors  shows 
a  great  number  of  foreign  names ;  while  the 
Swedes  themselves  cherish  such  respect  for  this 
uninhabited  mansion,  that  a  retired  major  has 
been  appointed  its  guardian  and  a  good  house 
assigned  him  quite  near.  The  present  sove- 
reign, with  his  characteristic  policy  and  good 
taste,  is  at  much  pains  to  preserve  every  thing 
connected  with  the  bright  deeds  of  Swedish 
story,  and  especially  encourages  among  the 
people  all  patriotic  recollections  of  their  former 
kings.  Had  Charles  X.  possessed  a  little  of 
the  same  cheap  wisdom — had  he  simply  exalted 
the  statue  of  Napoleon  on  the  column  of  the 
Place  Vend6me— he  might  have  died  King  of 
France,  even  in  spite  of  his  ordinances. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

SUBTERRANEAN  WANDERINGS  IN  THE  COPPER 
MINES  OF  FALUN. 

Desolate  Valley — Vapors  of  the  Mines — The  town  of  Falun — 
Linnieasy  a  ph3f8ician  here — Descent  to  the  Mines^  Strange 
Dress— King's  Hall — Love  of  Freedom  in  the  Dalecarlians — 
Explosion — Accidents — Prodnce — Mode  of  procuring  the  Cop* 
per— Inn^Travelling  Stadents — Capercaillie— >Its  introdactlon 
to  Scotland — Not  so  good  as  Grouse — Clear  Nights. 

On  reaching  a  village  about  ten  miles  from 
Falun»  the  country  changes  greatly  for  the 
worse.  For  the  first  time,  during  many  days, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  large  plain,  almost 
destitute  of  wood ;  it  is  also  so  sandy  that  even 
where  the  plough  has  been  employed  little  grows 
round  the  scattered  houses — in  fact,  such  a  bar- 
ren scene  we  had  not  traversed  in  the  whole  of 
these  countries. 

On  advancing  farther,  through  a  stunted 
wood,  by  a  very  rough  road,  the  desolation  was 
still  more  complete.  We  were  overlooking  the 
rough  and  leafless  hollow  of  Falun — a  wide  in- 
hospitable space,  filled   continually   with  sul- 
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phurous  vapors,  which  injure  vegetation,  and 
almost  darken  the  sun.  Two  lakes  ought  to  be 
visible,  but  the  smoke  allows  us  to  see  only  one 
— that  lying  to  the  right,  which  has  the  look  of 
some  poisoned  sea,  so  gloomy  are  its  waters,  and 
so  naked  its  margin :  the  forest  bird  forsakes 
this  dismal^  hollow — his  wing  droops  if  he  in- 
advertently pass  the  baneful  circle;  no  wild 
beast  dares  to  seek  sustenance  within  its 
bounds;  even  the  horse  will  scarcely  feed  on 
the  bitter  herbage.  Except  on  the  remoter 
heights,  not  a  shrub  is  to  be  seen ;  and  for  a  time, 
so  dense  was  the  smoke,  that  we  could  discover 
few  symptoms  of  human  habitations,  till  at  last 
the  green  roof  of  the  large  church  appeared,  to 
tell  us  that  we  were  near  the  coppery  city, 
famed  for  its  mines  as  far  back  as  history  can 
trace.  That  they  have  been  wrought  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  but 
it  requires  the  national  pride  of  a  Dalecarlian  to 
believe  that  Solomon  himself  knew  this  distant 
valley,  and  sent  his  ships  to  bring  copper  from 
it,  to  aid  in  the  pious  work  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  approach  is  truly  characteristic.  First 
come  heaps  of  refuse,  scoriae,  calcined  ore — in 
fact,  all  that  you  could  expect  to  find  near  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  a  scene  to  which  this  spot 
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bears  a  great  resemblance.  Having  passed  this 
point,  huge  wheels  for  pumps  and  pulleys, 
yawning  holes,  and  deep  water-courses,  are 
seen ;  next  come  ranges  of  large  and  regular 
buildings,  for  the  managers,  for  counting  cham- 
bers, control,  &c. ;  after  which  you  drive 
through  the  kilns,  where  the  ore  is  burning  in 
the  open  air,  with  the  sulphurous  smoke  drift- 
ing from  them  in  such  terrible  clouds,  that 
breathing  becomes  almost  impossible.  This 
suffocating  avenue,  however,  at  length  termi- 
nates in  the  capital  of  Dalecarlia.  Long  streets, 
silent  and  wide,  lead  to  a  sloping  square,  on  the 
highest  side  of  which  stands  a  large  church — 
already  seen  through  the  gloom ;  it  is  built  of 
brick,  a  scarce  material  in  this  country,  and 
has  a  copper  roof.  Another  end  of  the  square 
is  adorned  by  the  Town-hall;  and  from  all  sides 
run  straight  streets,  crossed  at  certain  intervals 
by  others  equally  straight ;  they  branch  away 
so  far  up  and  so  far  down  the  hill,  and  the 
silence  in  them  is  so  complete,  that  Falun  looks 
like  a  town  walking  into  the  country.  The 
houses  are  generally  good,  however ;  and  of  the 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  many  are  reckoned 
wealthy. 

The  interest  which  we  took  in  this  city  was 
increased  by  its  connexion  with  the  history  of 
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Linnaeus,  who  spent  some  of  his  happiest  days 
in  it;  for  it  was  here  he  took  refuge  in  the 
peaceful  arms  of  matrimony,  when  driven  from 
Upsala  by  bickerings  with  his  rivals.  But 
though  he  gained  the  heart  of  the  doctor's 
daughter  of  Falun,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
carried  off  many  of  his  patients ;  and,  therefore, 
until  the  Univeraity  storm  blew  over,  industri- 
ously mingled  with  his  employment  as  a  phy- 
sician, lectures  on  mineralogy,  of  which  this  has 
long  been  an  important  and  favourite  school. 
Were  it  only  for  one  little  fact  in  his  history, 
Linnaeus  should  be  respected  by  travellers  in 
these  countries,  even  when  they  care  little  for 
the  science  which  he  adorned — for  he  showed 
that  it  is  possible  to  travel  through  them  very 
profitably  on  little  cost:  a  journey  of  3,500 
miles  through  Sweden  and  Lapland  was  per- 
formed by  him  for  the  mighty  outlay  of  fifty 
Swedish  dollars,  something  about  four  guineas 
English ! 

The  mines  being  so  near  the  town  as  almost 
to  form  a  part  of  it,  we  walked  back  to  them 
after  securing  quarters  at  the  inn.  These,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  stated,  are  not  the  only  mines ; 
for  the  copper  region  covers  a  space  not  less  than 
twenty-eight  miles  long  and  seven  wide.  This 
wide  space  is  enclosed  and  partly  penetrated  by 
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rocks  of  reddish  granite,  which,  towards  the 
centre,  gradually^  merge  into  a  micaceous  rock, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  composed  of  iron 
and  copper  pyrites,  inclining  vertically  from 
N.W.  to  S.E. 

The  mines  which  we  visited  lie  in  the  centre 
of  the  district  now  described,  and  are  the  largest 
of  the  whole.  They  are  very  different  from 
those  we  visited  in  Norway.  The  descent  at 
Kongsberg  is  like  going  down  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth  by  a  narrow  lightless  funnel,  with 
merely  room  for  the  ladder  we  cling  to— Aere 
we  descend,  at  least  for  a  great  part  of  the  way, 
by  broad  if  not  very  elegant  wooden  steps, 
walking  generally  with  comfort  till  we  reach, 
not  a  small  cell  with  scarcely  room  to  stand  in, 
but  magnificent  halls,  spreading  high  and  wide, 
of  extent  suflBcient  to  conceal  whole  legions. 
The  only  annoyance  is  from  the  sulphurous 
droppings  of  some  parts  of  the  roof,  which  are  so 
destructive  to  clothes  that,  before  leaving  the 
counting-rooms,  we  had  each  to  put  on  a  work- 
man's dress  over  our  ordinary  apparel :  it  would 
have  startled  our  friends  a  little  to  have  met  us 
as  we  crossed  the  road,  in  ragamuffin  coats 
scarcely  good  enough  for  a  Tipperary  scarecrow 
— leathern  aprons  of  vast  dimensions  guarding 
us,  not  honourably  in  front,  but  dishonourably 
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in  the  rear — and  coalheavers*  hats  fit  for, a  mas- 
querade. We  were  warned  not  to  leave  our 
guides  for  a  moment,  but  should  have  had  more 
confidence  in  them  and  their  large  torches,  had 
not  one  fellow  been  most  eloquently  tipsy. 

The  descent,  though  pretty  steep,  is  very  easy 
so  long  as  the  wide  galleries  with  their  rude 
wooden  stairs  continue.  Soon,  however,  we 
came  on  ricketty  ladders,  the  ordinary  passage 
being  in  some  places  blocked  up  for  repairs,  in 
consequence  of  a  recent  accident.  The  windings 
are  so  numerous  that  on  reaching  the  bottom  we 
imagined  that  we  had  sunk  much  farther  than 
at  Kongsberg,  but  were  told  that  the  general 
depth  is  not  more  than  1,200  feet.  The  cham- 
bers, some  of  which  are  not  far  below  the  sur- 
face, are  of  immense  extent,  but  so  dark  that 
we  could  have  no  distinct  idea  of  their  real  size, 
the  largest  is  1,300  feet  long,  and  probably 
400  wide.  Several  are  designated  by  names  of 
kings  and  other  distinguished  personages  who 
have  made  this  subterranean  journey ;  that  of 
Carl  Johann  is  very  far  down — on  the  rock  are 
engraved  the  King's  name  and  that  of  his  son, 
origidally  written  by  themselves  with  chalk,  and 
now  protected  by  glass,  as  a  memorial,  of  which 
the  miners  are  not  a  little  proud.  Their  visit 
was  made  in  1819,  when  the  rocky  hall,  lighted 
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up  with  countless  lamps  and  torches,  presented 
a  sight  realizing  the  wildest  tales  of  Eastern 
enchantment.  But  the  figures  which  moved 
through  that  flitting  scene  were  no  creatures 
of  fancy — they  were  hardy  and  hard-working 
peasants;  poor,  yet  fit  companions  even  to  a 
King.  For  here  it  was  impossible  for  us  not  to 
remember  that  these  caves  first  rang  with  the 
sacred  shout  of  "  Liberty  ! "  which  afterwards 
wakened  every  echo  in  Sweden,  and  that  those 
toiling  around  us  were  sprung  from  the  brave 
men  who  then  struck  the  first  blow  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  country,  and  rendered  the  name  of 
"  Dalecarlian"  but  another  term  for  all  that  is 
noble  and  praiseworthy  in  human  character. 

That  it  is  no  safe  place  to  hold  riot  in,  how- 
ever, is  evident  from  the  crumbling  nature  of 
the  rocks ;  they  often  give  way  and  block  up 
the  passage  which  it  had  taken  years  to  form. 
In  some  places  huge  stacks  of  oak-trees  are  built 
in  to  keep  the  roof  from  yielding ;  it  gave  no 
pleasant  idea  of  the  terrible  weight  of  the  super- 
incumbent earth,  and  of  the  danger  of  its  clos- 
ing on  us,  when  we  noticed,  perhaps,  six  or 
eight  of  these  thick  trees,  crossed  horizontally 
one  above  another,  all  obviously  curved  by  the 
pressure.  The  chance  of  shaking  the  loose  frag- 
ments is  increased  by  the  method  of  working : 
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the  rocks  are  blasted  with  a  very  strong  charge, 
as  in  ordinary  quarries.  This  operation  was 
going  on  at  one  place  while  we  were  down — 
immense  blocks  were  thrown  out,  and  the  re- 
port echoed  back  from  the  thousand  recesses 
with  appalling  grandeur.  The  process  is  by  no 
means  conducted  with  that  care  which  would 
be  necessary  to  prevent  accident,  the  torches 
being  dashed  about  with  the  utmost  freedom 
even  at  the  most  critical  moment.  At  one  place 
they  showed  us  a  mound  where  twelve  men  are 
buried.  So  carelessly  were  the  operations  con- 
ducted in  former  times,  that  an  immense  gulf 
is  seen,  formed  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  largest  divisions. 

The  masses  thrown  out  by  the  explosion  are 
broken  with  hammers,  and  conveyed  above  in 
baskets  to  be  burnt :  there  are  five  openings,  in 
which  baskets  are  constantly  moving  up  and 
down;  the  noise  made  in  shovelling  the  rubbishy 
filling  it  in,  &c.  is  quite  deafening.  From  the 
quantity  of  water  and  slime  about  many  of  the 
slippery  ladders,  as  well  as  from  the  deep 
pools  in  the  way,  the  work  is  not  very  cleanly: 
the  underground  work  is  far,  however,  from 
being  so  dil^gusting  as  the  labours  of  the  silver 
mines ;  in  no  place  is  it  too  warm,  and  pure 
air  may  be   breathed  everywhere.     The  men 
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are  paid  a  rix-doUar  a-day,  about  1^.  l^d.,  by 
no  means  too  large  a  reward  for  continual 
exposure  to  accidents.  We  spent  three  hours 
in  their  gloomy  caverns,  and  were  allowed  to 
carry  off  specimens  of  all  kinds.-  The  journey 
in  coming  up  may  be  partly  performed  in  day- 
light, by  steps  cut  in  the  side  of  an  open  mine. 
We  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  such  parts 
of  our  clothes  as  were  touched  with  the  water 
were  completely  destroyed. 

For  many  centuries  these  mines  were,  perhaps, 
the  most  productive  in  the  world,  having  yielded 
annually  eight  million  pounds  of  pure  metal. 
One  division  alone, — that  in  which  we  saw  the 
explosion, — has  been  known  to  produce  ore 
to  the  value' of  300,000  dollars  Banco,  about 
£15,000  sterling,  in  a  single  month,  besides 
paying  all  expenses.  We  could  not  ascertain 
the  amount  produced  the  preceding  year,  but 
saw  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mines  will 
soon  be  abandoned,  as  some  travellers  have 
predicted.  On  the  contrary,  the  proprietors  or 
shareholders  still  derive^ a  large  revenue  from 
them,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
estimate  of  the  average  annual  produce: — 
Copper,  4,500  skip-pounds ;  Gold,  250  ducats ; 
Silver,  nearly  500  marks ;  Lead,  from  100  to 
150  skip-pounds;    Vitriol,  from  600  to  800 
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tons ;  Ochre,  generally,  1,000  tons ;  Brimstone, 
20  to  30  skip-pounds.  The  ore  is  by  no  means 
rich.  The  best  is  said  to  yield  20  per  cent. ; 
but  the  poor  ore,  yielding  only  If  per  cent., 
being  most  abundant,  the  average  of  the  mine 
is  not  higher  than  2  per  cent.,  and  12  per  cent, 
when  smelted.  We  could  not  ascertain  the 
number  of  men  now  employed ;  but  not  many 
years  back,  about  five  hundred  were  employed 
in  the  mines,*  and  the  same  number  in  the 
processes  of  roasting  and  smelting. 

The  copper,  after  leaving  the  kilns,  being 
sent  to  Avestad  to  be  refined,  we  could  not  of 
course  learn  much  about  the  process  from  the 
workmen  of  the  mines,  but  may  generally 
state,  that  the  rock  is  first  broken  into  bits  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  something  like  the  rubbish 
by  the  side  of  a  quarry  or  in  a  stonecutter's 
shed;  in  this  state  it  is  brought  aloft  in  the 
baskets,  and  then  burnt  in  those  open  kilns, 
from  which  come  the  sulphurous  clouds  that 
fill  the  valley:  this  is  called  roasting,  and 
oxidates  the  iron  with  which  the  ore  abounds. 
What  remains  is  smelted^  and  the  metal,  after 
being  a  short  time  in  this  state,  is  permitted  to 
pour  into  a  pit  of  water,  which  granulates  it. 
It  is  now  a  second  time  melted,  the  coarse 
surface  is  skimmed  ofl^,  and  it  once  more  is  run 
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into  water.  Several  other  processes  of  the  same 
kind  take  place,  until  it  is  finally  run  into  sand, 
where  it  becomes  solid  under  the  name  of 
blistered  copper.  A  very  delicate  part  of  the 
process  still  remains,  called  refining  or  tough- 
ening, the  object  of  which  is  to  expel  the 
lingering  portions  of  oxygen :  the  metal  is  put 
into  a  melting-furnace,  and  while  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  charcoal  is  added,  the  whole  mass 
being  stirred  from  time  to  time  till  all  impurities 
have  fled.  Tin  may  now  be  added  to  make  it 
bronze  for  statues,  bells,  aixd  cannon  ;  or  zinc, 
and  it  becomes  brass. 

Our  inn  was  full  of  travelling  students,  as 
merry  and  as  boisterous  as  students  usually  are. 
The  young  men  attending  the  Swedish  univer- 
sities, like  those  of  Germany,  spend  the  vacation 
in  ranging  the  country.  With  a  knapsack  on 
their  back,  a  travelling-cap  on  the  head,  and 
a  stout  staff  in  their  hand,  away  they  start  for 
some  distant  province,  as  botanists  or  mineralo- 
j  gists,  gleaning  knowledge  and  difiiising  mirth 
V  among  the  hospitable  mountaineers,  till  the 
waning  day  again  summon  them  to  close  hours 
and  short  fare.  Although  light,  the  purse  is  not 
always  unreplenished ;  but  the  demands  on  it 
are  easy,  where  a  supper  with  the  farmer's 
family  is  well  paid  with  a  tale,  and  a  bed  in 
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his  spare  room,  with  a  song.  These  wanderers 
have  often  been  described  as  rude ;  but  for  our 
own  parts,  neither  here  nor  in  Germany,  whether 
we  -were  trudging,  one  of  themselves,  with 
the  knapsack  on  our  shoulders,  or  travelling 
with  a  Jess  humble  equipage,  did  we  ever  meet 
with  anything  from  them  but  courtesy  and  kind 
services. 

A  sportsman  had  just  brought  in  some  beau- 
tiful capercaillie,  or  cock  of  the  wood,  the  first 
we  saw  in  the  country.  Tb.e  cock  is  a  noble 
fellow,  quite  black,  fully  three  feet  long,  and 
weighing-  about  sixteen  pounds;  a  finer  shot 
cannot  be  found  :  the  hen  has  very  little  resem- 
blance to  ber  mate,  being  light- coloured,  spotted 
with  bro-wTi,  and  not  much  more  than  half  the 
size:  the  one  is  sold  for  two  rix-dollars  (2*.  3d.), 
the  other  for  a  Banco  dollar  (l^.  sd.)  They  are 
very  abundant  in  the  woods  some  miles  away 
from  this,  and  in  the  forests  all  over  Sweden ; 
but  especially  in  those  of  the  north,  where  the 
fir  cones  and  wild  berries  supply  them  with 
their  favourite  and  almost  only  nourishment. 
The  Swedes  call  them  Tchedder  (written  tjader), 
but  the  word  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
particular  sigrn»fication ;  the  Scottish  name, 
capercaillie*  ^y  ^^^^^^  »'  is  most  generally 
known  in    BSngland,  is  a  Gaelic  word,  mean- 
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ing  ''  horse  of  the  woods/*  in  allusion  to  its 
great  size;  bnt  its  name  is  all  that  now 
remains  in  Scotland.  The  last  well-authen* 
ticated  accounts  of  its  existence  even  in  the 
forests  of  Glenmore  and  Abernethy  do  not  reach 
much  later  than  1745.  It  has  indeed  been 
said,  that  one  was  shot  near  Fort  William  about 
the  year  1807,  and  that  another  was  killed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Borrowstouness  so  late  as 
1811 ;  but  respectable  as  are  the  authorities  on 
which  these  instances  have  been  quoted,  they 
are  scarcely  sufficient,  even  if  there  was  no  mis- 
take about  the  identity  of  the  bird,  to  prove  that 
it  is  still  entitled  to  rank  among  the  winged  deni- 
zens of  our  Scottish  forests.  That  it  would  thrive 
amongst  us,  however,  no  one  can  doubt,  who 
has  had  opportunity  of  comparing  the  woods 
of  Sweden  with  those  of  Scotland.  Protection 
from  the  gun,  and  even  from  the  idle  visits 
of  the  intruder,  which  of  course  can  be  granted 
only  in  the  most  extensive  forests,  such  as  those 
of  the  Grant  family  in  Strathspey  and  Glen 
Urquhart,  are  all  that  is  wanted.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  who,  from 
his  long  intimacy  with  the  habits  of  the  bird, 
is  justly  esteemed  the  very  highest  authority  on 
the  subject.  In  our  conversation  with  him,  he  ex* 
pressed  regret  that  some  correspondence  which 
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he  had  had  with  several  Scottish  proprietors 
about  an  attempt  to  re*naturalize  them  amongst 
us,  had  not  led  to  any  satisfactory  result.* 

We  made  the  best  part  of  our  dinner  on  a 
capercaillie,  which  had  been  some  time  in  the 
larder;  the  flesh  is  very  good,  but  the  game 
flavour  so  excessively  high  that  many  would 
find  it  disagreeable.  It  is  not  nearly  such  deli- 
cate eating  as  our  own  grouse ;  some  pieces  of 
the  stew  were  quite  hard  and  thready.  The 
cook  also  produced  some  other  kinds  of  game, 
especially  the  ruffed  grouse  of  the  country, 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  moorfowl  of 
Scotland,  and  very  different  in  appearance ;  in 
no  part  of  the  world  have  we  seen  a  pure  speci- 
men of  the  latter  kind  of  game,  except  on  our 
Highland  hills. 

The  charges  here  are  much  higher  than  in 

*  Since  rettimiDg  to  Scotland,  we  have  seen  two  of  these  birds 
in  very  thriving  condition  at  Duff  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  in  Banffshire.  They  are  kept  in  a  shed  of  open  wood-work, 
Burroanded  with  trees,  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  them 
from  being  disturbed  by  visitors,  none  being  admitted,  but  as  a 
specia?  favour  in  the  company  of  the  gallant  Thane  himself,  and 
even  then  only  for  a  minute  or  two.  We  are  happy  to  understand 
that  the  experiment  of  introducing  them  to  the  Highlands  has  also 
been  begun  on  a  more  extended  scale  by  the  Marquis  of  Bread al- 
bane,  who,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  imported  from  Sweden  four-and- 
twenty  of  these  noble  birds,  and  set  them  at  liberty,  with,  we  be- 
lieve, every  prospect  of  soon  seeing  them  abundant  in  his  forests* 
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any  other  part  of  Sweden ;  owing  to  the  singu* 
larly  unfertile  nature  of  the  surrounding  district, 
even  common  things  cost  nearly  double,  while 
articles  of  luxury,  owing  to  the  long  inland 
carriage  from  Stockholm,  must  be  paid  in  still 
a  higher  proportion.  Owing  to  the  desolating 
vapours  above  alluded  to,  the  farms  are  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  town,  that  we  were  told  it 
would  take  six  hours  to  fetch  even  a  single 
horse  for  our  Forebud. 

We  were  now  nearly  at  the  most  northerly 
point  of  our  journey,  Falun  being  in  north  lat. 
60*'36'49'',  and  Gefle,  the  next  town  we  came 
to,  only  four  miles  further  north  (60^*  SS'),  that 
is,  we  were  almost  on  a  line  with  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  Shetland  Islands  (60""  520- 
The  summer  nights,  consequently,  are  so  clear 
that  we  were  able  to  write  without  candles  till 
half-past  eleven.  When  lights  were  brought, 
the  size  of  the  candlesticks  reminded  us  that 
where  an  article  is  most  abundant,  it  is  often 
most  economised ;  such  baby  concerns  have 
never  been  seen— the  bottoms  are  not  larger  than 
a  crown  piece,  and  the  stalks  not  three  inches 
high.  The  people  of  Falun  know  the  value  of 
copper  and  all  its  compounds  too  well  to  think 
of  employing  much  of  them  for  their  own  house- 
hold purposes. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

BEAUTIES  OF  THE  NIGHTS  NEAR  THE  GULF  OF 
BOTHNIA. 

A  Break-down — Good  Qaalities  of  the  HorseB— Drunk  People 
'^Uppbo — Smedby — Floating^  Bridges — Night  Jonmey — Re- 
vellers—  Gbflb — Its  Trade,  &c.*— Roads  along  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia — Howr  the  Swedes  keep  their  Roads  in  such  Repair — 
Winter  Travelling — Transport  of  the  Iron  Ore — Sledges— 
Obliging  Postmasters— Horses  in  the  Forests— Falls  of  Elf- 
Garlebji— Fine  Country  Seats — Count  Djer's  Mansion — Quiet 
Inn  of  Dannemora— Lady  Travellers  from  England — Cleanli- 
ness of  the  Inns  compared  with  those  of  some  other  Countries 
—Insects — Ant-vinegar — How  to  obtain  leave  to  shoot— Fur- 
naces and  Night-fires — Charms  of  Night- travelling— Brilliancy 
of  the  Stars. 

Our  route  now  leads  due  east,  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

A  break-down  in  the  second  stage  after 
starting,  deserves  to  be  noted  as  the  only  occur- 
rence of  the  kind  that  we  met  with  in  Sweden. 
The  bush,  worn  out  by  long  years  of  service, 
having  cracked  fairly  through,  the  right  fore- 
wheel  took  hasty  leave,  and  left  us  motionless 
at  the  foot  of  a  slight  descent.  No  one  was 
unseated,  however,  and  our  ingenious  Swede 
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was  not  the  man  to  be  taken  unawares.  He 
had  provided  a  piece  of  wood  as  a  substitute  in 
case  of  such  accidents,  which  are  not  unfre- 
quent  among  the  precipices  of  a  Norwegian 
journey;  and  luckily  there  was  a  carpenter's 
cottage  at  hand,  which,  though  scantily  sup- 
plied with  tools,  yet  afforded  all  that  were  ne- 
cessary to  bore  a  hole  for  the  axle.  The  ope- 
ration cost  us  full  four  hours'  delay,,  during 
which,  besides  helping  with  the  auger,  and 
gathering  all  the  plants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
we  finished  sundry  bowls  of  milk;  while  the 
horses  treated  themselves  to  a  bite  in  the  nearest 
park,  and  a  plunge  in  the  cooling  bog.  The 
country  all  round  is  thickly  studded  with  cot- 
tages, but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  custom 
of  the  Swedes  to  take  much  trouble  in  helping 
travellers  out  of  a  scrape ;  except  some  pass- 
ing carters,  nobody  took  any  notice  of  us — a 
break-down  probably  is  too  common  to  excite 
either  sympathy  or  surprise. 

Misfortunes,  as  every  body  knows,  never  come 
single :  one  of  our  horees  fell  in  the  very  first 
descent  after  the  wheel  was  repaired.  This, 
too,  it  is  worth  remarking — as  it  shews  the 
good  quality  of  the  horses — is  the  only  accident 
of  the  kind  that  happened  to  us  in  these  coun- 
tries, though  many  hundred  horses  were  through 
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our  hands,  and  one  of  the  party  as  b^d  a  chario- 
teer as  ever  touched  a  rein.  We  scarcely  saw 
a  broken-kneed  or  a  broken-winded  hors^ 
throughout  our  whole  journey. 

At  Uppbo, — a  village  divided  into  two  by  a 
broad  tributary  of  the  Dal-Elf, — d.  crowd  of 
stout  men  were  lounging  about  the  post-house 
in  broad  greasy  leathern  aprons.  Such  crowds 
were  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  journey,  and 
among  them  were  invariably  some  men  quite 
drunk. 

The  peasants  of  this  district  are  so  fond  of 
following  their  horses,  that  at  one  place  three 
attendants  came  with  us ;  but  they  seldom  in- 
terfered with  the  driving.  When  these  men  are 
roughly  treated,  quarrels  are  sure  to  follow; 
but  speak  kindly,  or  shew  some  good-humour, 
and  any  thing  may  be  made  of  them.  By  way 
of  occupation,  we  always  paid  them  ourselves. 
With  their  tattered  notes,  this  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter ;  Jot  on  taking  out  a  handful  of  them,  one- 
half  of  an  ill-used  "fourpenny"  often  "  flutters 
in  the  breeze"  so  poetically,  that  if  the  puff 
become  a  little  stronger,  it  thinks  nothing  of 
leaving  the  other  half  altogether,  and  sets  off 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  adjoining  fields. 
The  length  of  the  stage,  which  regulates  the 
sum  to  be  paid,  was  easily  known  by  our  little 
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posting-book ;  but  even  when  it  was  not  at 
hand,  we  never  found  the  men  taking  any  ad- 
vantage of  us  about  the  amount  we  had  to  pay. 

The  abundance  with  which  black-cock  now 
began  to  be  served  to  us  at  some  of  the  villages, 
but  especially  at  Smedby,  convinced  us  that  this 
district  deserves  its  reputation  of  being  well- 
stocked  with  game.  The  bridges,  both  here 
and  at  the  place  previously  named,  are  very 
remarkable ;  the  roadway  is  formed  of  great 
logs  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  chained 
at  each  end  into  stout  frames,  which  are  moored 
by  beams  of  great  size  connected  with  immense 
piers  on  either  bank.  As  each  log  yields  a 
little  on  being  touched,  it  is  singular  to  see  the 
horses  before  us  apparently  sinking  into  the 
river,  with  the  water  plashing  up  about  them 
as  the  logs  successively  give  way.  These  bridges 
are  quite  safe,  however,  and  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  not  being  liable  to  be  carried  away 
by  floods;  the  pliable  framework  enabling  them 
to  rise  and  yield  and  shift  about  a  little  always 
as  the  water  increases. 

We  travelled  all  night,  through  a  track  finely 
varied  with  woods,  farms,  and  gentlemen's 
seats ;  for  at  no  period  was  it  so  dark  as  to  keep 
us  from  seeing  the  country.  Coffee,  the  night 
traveller's  beverage,  is  to  be  got,  and  of  excel- 
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lent  quality  at  all  the  stations.  While  stopping 
to  procure  it  at  one  of  the  places,  we  had  to 
mix  in  a  singular  scene.  Though  it  was  now 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  immense  crowd 
of  shareholders  in  the  different  iron-works  of 
the  district,  who  had  assembled  on  some  busi- 
ness the  previous  day,  were  still  lingering  about 
the  inn,  all  of  them  with  pipes  in  their  mouths ; 
and  many,  nor  were  they  the  least  respectable, 
more  than  half  tipsy.  We  got  away  from  them 
in  peace,  however,  just  as  their  orgies  had  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  early  sportsman  stealing  out 
to  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  Tjedar,  soon  told 
us  that  the  night  was  past. 

By  seven  in  the  morning  we  entered  Gefle, 
a  thriving  sea-port  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  con- 
taining 5,930  inhabitants,  and  in  many  respects 
not  unlike  Gottenburg,  but  as  far  behind  that 
city  in  trade  as  in  population.  The  square 
and  quays  are  extremely  handsome ;  and  the 
look  of  the  place  is  greatly  improved  by  the 
river  Geflean,  which  flows  through  it,  confined 
by  splendid  walls  of  granite,  and  crossed  by  a 
fine  bridge  of  the  same  material,  the  only  stone 
bridge  we  had  yet  seen  in  Sweden.  Amongst 
the  shipping — ^which  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  just  where  it  joins  an  inlet  of  a  gulf 
enclosed  by  varied  heights — were  some  fine 
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vessels,  all  belonging  to  the  port.  The  mer- 
chants exist  almost  entirely  by  the  export 
trade ;  many  of  them  also  have  considerable 
shares  in  the  mines  we  have  been  passing  for 
the  last  few  days :  mill-stones  of  a  beautiful  red 
sand-stone  are  also  exported  ;  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  have  shares  in  the  very  productive 
salmon  fisheries  on  the  rivers  and  sea-coast, 
both  to  the  north  and  south  of  this :  some  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  fisheries  are  held  on 
lease  by  a  Scotchman.  The  houses,  as  usual, 
are  of  wood,  but  large  and  handsome ;  most  of 
the  streets  are  long,  silent,  and  grass-grown. 
The  church-yard  is  closely  planted  with  small, 
frail,  wooden  tablets,  painted  black,  such  as  we 
have  seen  elsewhere ;  but  even  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  a  commercial  town  seldom  erect 
mcHiuments  of  stone  over  the  dead. 

Through  Gefle  lies  the  great  route  from  Stock- 
holm to  Tomea,  and  the  North  Cape :  all  the 
way  northward,  along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the 
roads  and  inns  are  excellent.  Our  route,  how- 
ever, ROW  lay  due  south  ;  and  in  this  direction, 
accordingly,  we  started,  after  due  rest;  the 
veal  cutlets  and  spinage  of  our  bounteous 
hostess  enabling  us  to  move  on  very  stoutly. 
This  dish,  which,  we  afterwards  found,  is  a  very 
favourite  one  on  the  east  coast,  is  prepared  even 
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at  the  smallest  inns  tis  scientifically  as  if  the 
cook-maid  had  studied  in  Paris  itself. 

The  weather,  which  in  general  had  been  very 
fine,  now  became  so  bad  that  we  saw  little  of 
the  country  we  were  traversing.  Torrents  of 
rain  fell  incessantly  till  some  hours  past  noon* 
Fortunately,  the  roads  were  excellent — ^in  fact, 
we  have  never  seen  any  to  compare  with  them. 
They  are  more  like  the  well-kept  approach  to 
a  private  mansion,  than  the  daily  thoroughfare 
of  a  populous  district.  Their  smoothness  is  such, 
that  for  many  miles  the  wheel  did  not  touch 
a  stone  the  size  of  a  marble ;  in  £act,  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  district,  being  very  wealthy, 
spare  no  expense  on  their  roads,  and  bind  the 
contractor  that  he  shall  not  leave  a  loose  stone 
on  any  part  of  them. 

In  Sweden,  roads  are,  in  some  instances, 
made  by  government ;  but,  in  general,  they  are 
maintained  by  the  farmers  and  land*owners 
of  each  province,  who  meet  at  stated  times,  and 
assess  themselves  for  a  sum  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  repairs  demanded.  The  charge  in 
this  way  seldom  amounts  to  much,  for  the 
traffic  is  not  so  great  as  to  injure  the  roads  very 
rapidly ;  unless  on  one  line  or  two,  they  have 
no  grinding,  weighty  diligences,  as  in  France, 
and  nothing  to  compare  with  our  heavy-loaded. 
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four-horse  coaches,  to  say  little  of  our  eight- 
horse  waggons.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
deal  of  travelling,  but  the  carriages  are  seldom 
heavier  than  an  English  post-chaise;  most 
people,  in  fact,  travel  in  a  light  kind  of  gig. 
Instead  of  the  long  train  of  waggons  built  up 
like  mountains,  which  the  traveller  is  constantly 
meeting  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  we  seldom 
meet  here  even  a  well-loaded  cart.  Only  at 
one  place  did  we  see  trees  dragged  along  the 
road,  and  that  was  merely  by  the  side  for  a 
very  short  way. 

One  thing,  however,  regarding  the  roads,  we 
could  not  at  first  understand — the  mode  of 
transporting  the  iron  ore.  We  knew  that  it  is 
seldom  burnt  at  the  mine,  but  carried  away  all 
over  the  country,  a  distance  of  twenty  and  even 
sixty  miles.  This  is  done  on  the  principle  that 
it  is  easier  to  carry  the  ore  to  the  fuel,  than  to 
bring  the  fuel  to  it :  the  ore,  though  heavy, 
goes  into  so  little  room,  that  it  can  be  easily 
managed  in  comparison  with  the  whole  forests 
of  timber  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  trans- 
port under  any  other  system.  But,  how  is  the 
ore  transported  ?  We  have  not  seen  a  single 
cart  thus  employed  :  the  secret  is,  that  all  this 
work  is  done  in  winter;  without  snow,  which 
makes  the  easiest  of  all  roads,  it  could  never  be 
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accomplished.  No  sooner  is  the  surface  fairly 
hardened^  than  the  partners  begin  removing  the 
fragments  which  have  been  accumulating  by 
the  edge  of  the  mine  all  the  sun^mer ;  sledges 
may  then  be  seen  flying  in  every  direction — a 
means  of  transport  so  easy,  that  a  single  horse 
can  do  the  work  which  three  would  not  be  fit 
for  on  the  best  summer  roads  in  the  world.  We, 
in  summer,  see  the  sledge  lying  idle  at  every 
house ;  it  is  a  strong  frame,  runping  on  two 
curved  pieces  of  fir,  exactly  like  skates,  on  a 
large  scale.  The  ordinary  cart,  or  carnage,  of 
whatever  kind,  is  taken  off  its  wheels,  and 
placed  on  this  equipage,  during  the  long  months 
of  snow. 

Our  road  along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  lies 
through  a  very  level  country,  and  is  nearly 
parallel  with  the  sea,  which,  however,  is  a  mile 
or  two  away  from  us.  At  first  the  soil  is  so 
poor  that  only  a  few  spots  are  cultivated  among 
the  sandy  heights;  the  fir  is  abundant,  but 
does  not  attain  a  great  size.  Some  of  the  stages 
are  much  longer  than  usual ;  one  is  seventeen, 
and  another  fully  twenty  English  miles.  As 
most  of  the  post-masters  keep  fidll  horses,  one 
may  get  on  without  a  forebud  after  passing 
Falun.  The  station-houses  are  all  indicated  by 
a  little  black  hanging  sign,  adorned  on  one  side 
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with  that  universal  emblem  of  posting,  a  white 
steed ;  and  on  the  other  bearing  the  names  and 
distances  of  the  adjoining  stages,  generally  as 
illegible  as  the  limbs  of  the  poor  horse.  We 
always  find  the  post-masters  extremely  oblig- 
ing ;  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when  the 
stages  were  not  too  long,  we  were  allowed  to  take 
the  same  horses  two  stages,  which,  if  the  ani- 
mals are  good,  is  always  a  great  saving  of  time 
where  fresh  ones  have  to  be  sent  for  two  or  three 
miles  away.  The  horses  often  wander  so  far  in 
the  forest  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  lose  sight 
of  them  for  weeks.  Indeed,  they  frequently 
disappear  altogether,  and  are  never  heard  of, 
till  some  chance  hunter  finds  the  skeleton  stick- 
ing between  two  trees  where  they  have  jam- 
med themselves  in,  while  attempting  to  find 
a  homeward  path  through  the  dense  planta- 
tions. 

In  the  second  stage  we  crossed  the  £lf- 
CarJeby  by  a  fine  bridge  recently  opened — the 
only  place  in  Sweden  where  we  have  paid  toll ; 
at  the  ferries  of  course  we  always  pay,  but  the 
charge  is  very  moderate.  There  is  a  beautiful 
waterfall  here,  which  has  often  been  proclaimed 
the  rival  of  Schaff  hausen ;  but  though  the  large 
river  dashes  through  the  rocks  with  great  splen- 
dour, the  scene  cannot  be  compared  with  any 
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of  the  Norwegian  Falls.  After  this  point,  the 
cultivation  improves;  throughout  all  that  re- 
mains of  Upsala  Lan,  the  fields  display  much 
neatness  and  care.  There  are  still  many  iron- 
works by  the  way,  all  with  a  thriving  look  and 
surrounded  by  smart  villages. 

Both  in  this  journey,  and  in  those  of  the 
preceding  days,  we  passed  many  good  country 
mansions,  belonging  to  a  wealthier  class  of  pro- 
prietors than  those  of  the  west  coast,  where, 
indeed,  few  country  houses  of  great  size  are 
seen.  Though  even  the  best  of  these  want  the 
elegance  of  an  English  country  seat,  yet,  with 
their  cluster  of  dependant  cottages  warmly 
nestling  round  them,  they  give  to  the  country 
a  much  more  smiling  and  domestic  look  than 
will  be  found  in  any  part  of  Germany  or 
France.  By  far  the  handsomest  seat  we  saw 
is  that  of  Count  Djer.  The  public  path  runs  at 
a  respectful  distance  from  the  shining  mansion 
whicli  rises  among  some  fine  hardwood  avenues 
— hot-houses  glisten  through  the  garden— neat 
cottages,  shaded  with  trees,  line  the  road :  in 
short,  this  is  the  most  English-looking  place  we 
have  seen — were  the  house  and  its  avenues  less 
formal,  the  resemblance  would  be  complete. 
At  a  cottage  near  this,  we  remarked  the  only 
instance  in  which  juniper  or  pine-leaves  are  re- 
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placed  by  any  others — poplar  and  aspen  were 
strewed  on  the  floor. 

We  soon  after  reached  the  inn  of  Dannemora 
— ^for  there  is  almost  no  village — ^which  is  placed 
quietly  among  some  Scotch  firs  on  the  green 
banks  of  a  small  brook.  The  album  shows 
that  the  spot  has  been  much  frequented  by 
English  sportsmen,  and — proof  that  we  are  again 
in  a  civilized  country — it  contains  even  the 
names  of  English  women — ^the  first  evidence 
we  had  yet  found  that  any  foreign  ladies  have 
visited  this  part  of  the  country.  Lord  and  Lady 
Belmore  lead  off  the  album  dance  with  a  trh 
contents,  S^c ,  in  praise  of  the  house,  which  is 
repeated  in  various  tongues  by  all  their  succes- 
sors, male  and  female. 

The  good  attendance,  the  good  fare — trouts 
from  the  stream,  game  from  the  wood,  cutlets 
impayables  from  the  hill — and  the  good  beds, 
account  for  the  praises  bestowed  on  this  retreat, 
which  has  also  the  merit  of  being  remarkably 
clean.  Indeed,  we  are  always  struck  by  the 
cleanliness  displayed  in  and  about  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  inns :  both  nations  avoid  that  love  of 
filth  which  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  hill-country  that  shall  be  nameless,  as 
well  as  those  of  Italy,  where  country  inns  are 
often  surrounded  by  all  that  is  offensive.     It  is 
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common  with  travellers  in  Sweden  to  com- 
plain of  insects,  and  so  should  we  have  done 
had  we  seen  them,  or  suffered  from  them.  The 
fact  is,  that  neither  in  this,  though  from  the 
closeness  of  the  trees  it  would  be  precisely  the 
place  for  them,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  our 
joumies,  were  we  annoyed  in  a  single  instance, 
either  in  the  bed-rooms  or  in  the  forests.  In  the 
calm  night,  indeed,  in  our  way  to  Gefle,  the  gnats 
gave  us  some  trouble,  but  it  is  the  only  annoyance 
of  the  kind  that  we  ever  met  with.  Of  ants  we 
still  see  living  mountains  at  the  roots  of  many 
trees,  but,  as  formerly  hinted,  every  man  of 
sense,  instead  of  exposing  his  own  legs  to  these, 
soon  learns  to  leave  them  in  peace,  to  be  dealt  on 
by  the  wood-grouse  and  black-cock,  which  have 
them  in  special  affection.  The  Norwegians, 
however,  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  turn 
the  ants  to  still  better  account, — that  is,  they 
make  vinegar  of  their  unfortunate  bodies,  and 
travellers  say  that  it  is  very  good !  The  me- 
thod of  preparing  it,  as  described  by  Sir  Arthur 
de  Capel  Brooke,  in  his  delightful  Letters,  is 
simply  to  fill  a  bottle  half-up  with  water,  and 
then  bury  it  to  the  neck  in  an  ant-hill.  The 
poor  creatures  soon  creep  up  the  sides,  and  are 
drowned  by  thousands:  two  or  three  bottles 
being  collected,  the  whole  are  boiled  together 
and  put  aside  for  use. 
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Hearing  of  so  many  sportsmen  having  been 
here,  we  were  led  to  inquire  into  the  forms  to 
be  gone  through  by  those  who  come  over  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting,  and  were  told  that  gentle- 
/  men  will  find  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  per- 
/  mission,  wherever  they  choose  to  settle.  In 
j  the  more  populous  provinces,  it  is  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  wait  on  some  of  the  proprietors  and 
announce  your  intention  of  shooting  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  in  the  more  remote  parts,  a 
call  upon  the  clergyman  is  recommended,  for, 
though  be  has  not  the  right  to  grant  permission, 
nor  the  power  to  interrupt  a  sportsman,  yet,  if 
you  stand  well  with  the  greatest  man  in  the 
country  (for  such  the  parson  generally  is), 
there  is  no  danger  of  interference  from  his  pa- 
rishioners. 

The  inn  at  which  we  were  now  resting  stands 
on  the  property  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  iron 
proprietors,  (Mr.  Tam,)  whose  huge  house  is 
quite  near.  He  is  said  to  be  a  genuine  old 
Swede,  this  Mr.  Tam,  keeping  the  largest  table 
and  the  openest  door  in  the  country.  That  he 
keeps  the  best  and  the  largest^re^  we  ourselves 
can  testify,  for,  going  out  late  in  the  evening, 
we  found  furnaces  blazing  in  front  of  his  lawn, 
large  enough  to  roast  all  the  beeves  of  Sweden. 
These  constant  fires  at  the  iron  works,  flash- 
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ing  up  against  the  dark  sky,  form  one  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  night  scenery  of  the 
North.  Fire  is  also  seen  occasionally,  at  night, 
frQm  another  cause:  along  the  foot  of  bills 
where  there  is  no  wood,  fires  are  lighted  to 
bprn  the  rough  heath  in  order  to  make  room  for 
more  tender  pasture,  as  is  sometimes  done 
in  Scotland,  with  great  danger  to  plantations, 
and  much  to  the  annoyance  of  sportsmen,  who 
know  that  many  a  constant  mother-bird  i9  thus 
deprived  of  her  brood.  In  Sweden,  however, 
these  scruples  are  little  heeded;  the  flaming 
brand  is  quickly  carried  from  knoll  to  knoll, 
and  away  the  fires  blaze,  one  after  another, 
soon  expiring  at  the  bottom,  but  gradually 
creeping  to  the  highest  ridge,  till  the  mountain, 
brindled  with  successive  streaks  that  wave  be^ 
fore  the  wind,  looks  like  some  huge  creature 
pawing  his  way  in  the  sky. 

The  many  lovely  sights  seen  in  our  nocturnal 
wanderings  through  these  romantic  regions,  will 
long  be  treasured  in  our  deepest  remembrance. 
We  never  before  felt  so  powerfully  the  force  of 
the  poet's  exclamation,  ''  How  beautiful  is 
night!" — ^in  every  clime  most  beautiful,  but 
never  more  fair  than  in  these  high  latitudes. 
The  stars  shine  forth  with  a  lustre  of  which  we  /  t' ! 
before  had  no  conception.    Amid  our  own  in-  / 
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sular  mists,  their  brightness  is  dimmed  or  well- 
nigh  extinguished,  unless  on  a  few  favoured 
evenings;  and  beneath  the  balmier  skies  of  south- 
ern lands,  though  the  stars  shine  brightly  forth, 
they  shine  without  an  admirer, — there  the  senses 
are  lulled  into  disrelish  for  these  simple  gratifi- 
cations ;  the  earth  is  so  fair,  or  society  presents 
so  many  diverting  delights,  that  we  think  not 
of  the  fairer  and  more  delightful  scenes  above 
us.  But  here,  in  these  calm  retreats,  the  bright 
orbs  shine  forth  without  a  cloud  and  without  a 
rival,  and  we  find  leisure  to  admire  them  as 
they  deserve.  The  hazy  doubtful  glimmer  is 
so  completely  banished,  that  each  living  gem  in 
.  yon  fair  canopy  has  a  steady  glory  of  its  own. 
kH  )  The  Pole  star  shines  as  brilliant  as  Sirius  with 
us.  Cassiopeia's  chair  is  blazing  with  jewels. 
The  milky  way  is  a  river  of  foam.  The  planets 
outshine  the  young  moon ;  and,  brightiest  of  all, 
at  length  comes  the 

"  Star  op  the  brightening  East  ! — ^Thyself  most  bright — 
That  through  the  shadowy  air  of  silent  morn 
Sheddest  thy  love-beams  down !     'Tis  sweet  to  think 
—And  soothing  to  the  sorrow-striken  mind — 
They  dawn  upon  us  from  a  blessed  home 
Of  peace  and  love !" 

A  night  spent  in   such  scenes  is   worth  a 
thousand.     In  the  idle  crowds  of  what  is  called 
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the  gay  world,  men  forget  what  beautiful  sights  ^  ^y 
nature  is  ever  presenting  to  the  gaze  of  her  \ 
children.  We  should  all  be  wiser  and  better, 
did  we  more  frequently  abandon  the  dull 
routine  of  life,  and,  amid  such  scenes  as  those 
we  have  now  been  traversing,  allow  ourselves  to 
rise 

"  Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth." 
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CHAPTER  Vlf. 

AERIAL  FLIGHT  IN  THE  IRON  MINES  OF 
DANNEMORA. 

Gloomy  appearance  of  the  Mines— Blasting — Our  Flight  through 
the  Air — Wild  Scene  at  the  hottom— Ice  and  Snow — Conver- 
sion of  the  Stone  into  Iron — Steel,  frc^Division  of  the  Pro- 
duce— Value,  &c. 

We  broke  up  our  quarters  in  the  midst  of 
heavy  rain,  and  three  miles  farther. on  came  to 
the  famous  mines  of  Dannemora,  which  pro- 
duce the  finest  iron  in  Sweden,  perhaps,  in 
Europe. 

These  mines  are  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which  is  generally  level,  and  well  cul- 
tivated. On  striking  off  from  the  high  road, 
we  pass  the  cottages  of  the  workmen,  and  soon 
come  on  huge  frames  enclosing  the  wheels  by 
which  the  stone  is  removed  from  the  scaffolds 
on  the  brink  of  the  mine ;  these  are  wrought 
by  steam,  but  the  windlasses  which  raise  the 
buckets  from  the  bottom  are  driven  by  horses  or 
oxen ;  a  steady  and  controllable  power  being 
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preferable  for  this  purpose.  What  at  first  seems 
rubbish,  heaped  in  large  masses  on  every  side, 
proves  to  be  the  most  precious  ore  :  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  refuse  here — the  whole  bed  from 
the  surface  downward,  as  far  as  the  excavations 
have  yet  gone,  is  almost  solid  iron,  the  average 
produce  of  the  stone  being  at  least  60  per  cent, 
of  meta). 

On  approaching  the  edge,  the  look  is  fearful 
— ^a  huge  yawning  gulf,  black  and  dismal  as 
poet  ever  painted,  glooms  many  fathoms  below 
the  swimming  head.  Standing  on  the  wooden 
landing-places,  the  grim  iron  rocks,  sinking 
regulftr  and  perpendicular  beneath,  look  like  the 
walls  of  a  magician's  palace,  which  has  been 
unroofed  and  buried  for  the  evil  that  had  been 
wrought  in  it.  Turrets  rise  here  and  there,  and 
far  down  amongst  them  men  are  at  work — 
they  look  no  larger  than  birds  pecking  for  food. 
But  the  most  singular  feature  of  all  is  presented 
by  the  buckets  constantly  moving  up  and  down 
in  their  aerial  and  truly  fearful  journey.  Each 
vessel  may  be  five  feet  deep,  and  half  as  wide 
at  top.  It  is  first  filled  with  stone  below,,  then 
a  workman,  or  at  meal-hours  two  or  three  men, 
mount  on  the  rim,  holding  by  the  iron  chains 
which  attach  it  to  the  rope.  We  are  now  look- 
ing at  one  connected  with  a  landing-place  some 
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way  off  from  us — on  a  given  signal  the  wheel 
above  moves  round,  and  slowly,  beautifully  the 
burden  rises  swinging  through  the  air  suspended 
by  a  thread  so  slender  that  from  this  distance 
it  looks  like  the  work  of  the  spider — a  most 
anxious  sight ;  we  feel  giddy  till  they  land  safely 
above. 

The  depth  of  the  gulf  is  about  500  English 
feet,  the  width  probably  100  feet,  and  the 
length  winds  irregularly  1,600  feet,  or  more. 
Such  was  the  chasm  into  which  we  at  last  re- 
solved to  descend.  The  buckets  we  did  not  at 
all  like ;  but  there  is  no  other  path,  and  their 
safety  is  such  that  an  accident  is  almost  un- 
known. 

For  a  little  time,  however,  we  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  sight  which,  the  workmen  said,  we 
were  fortunate  in  having  fallen  upon — some 
**  blasting"  was  about  to  begin,  more  of  it  than 
might  be  seen  at  one  time  again  in  the  space  of 
ten  years.  On  an  irregular  point,  half-way 
down,  narrow  and  perilous,  the  men  were 
moving  about  as  fearlessly  as  if  certain  death 
had  not  been  awaiting  them  did  they  slip  but 
a  single  inch ;  these  were  placing  the  gunpowder 
in  the  bores,  and  tying  to  each  a  string,  which 
was  afterwards  raised  to  the  top.  Similar 
trains  had  been  laid  in  other  parts  of  the  mine ; 
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and  when  a  signal  had  been  given,  summoning 
all  to  hasten  from  below,  the  artillery  com- 
menced. A  match  was  tied  to  the  long  string*-* 
down  it  swiftly  glided,  and  in  another  moment 
the  loud  burst  proclaimed  that  it  had  done  its 
errand.  The  echo  reverberated  long  and  play- 
fully through  gallery  and  hall,  but  had  scarcely 
died  away,  when  another — then  another,  ex- 
plosion was  heard,  thundering  in  strange  dis- 
cord, aided  by  the  crashing  noise  of  the  huge 
fragments  of  rock  which  tumbled  sulkily  to  the 
bottom.  Long  after  the  first  large  masses  had 
fallen,  a  shower  of  smaller  fragments  continued 
clattering  on  the  hard  bed.  We  looked  over 
the  brink — we  felt  the  rock  still  trembling  from 
the  concussions ;  but  so  great  was  our  height 
above,  that  no  danger  is  ever  feared,  except 
from  the  minute  particles,  which  sometimes  fly 
about  and  injure  the  eye. 

The  air  was  now  clear  for  our  descent ;  but  a 
slight  delay  was  still  recommended,  for  fear 
that  any  half-clinging  pieces  might  yet  fall. 
We  were  told,  too,  that  the  rain  might  have 
chafed  the  ropes ;  but  all  these  fears  were  at 
length  silenced,  and  we  stepped  with  hesitating 
courage  over  the  brink  into  the  capacious 
bucket,  three  of  us  standing  in  it,  and  an  out- 
side passenger,   as  steersman,  poised  on  the 
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edge,  holding  carelessly  by  the  chains,  so  fa^ 
miliar  is  he  with  his  dangerous  attitude.  Slowly 
and  slowly  it  sunk — our  hearts  beAt  audibly — 
our  feelings,  as  we  looked  about,  were  none  of 
the  most  pleasant.  The  helplessness  of  the 
position  would  appal  one  whocould  face  without 
a  fear  any  danger  where  his  own  bravery  could 
help  him.  A  single  flaw  in  that  cable,  and  he 
is  dashed  an  undistinguishable  mass  on  the  flint 
below!  The  silence,  as  one  hangs  mid-way, 
has  an  indescribable  effect ;  but  the  first  feeling 
of  awe  soon  wore  off,  and  we  continued  our  way 
safely  and  cheerfully,  elated  by  the  novelty  of 
the  scene.  The  silent  guide  pushed  us  off  some 
projecting  points,  and  landed  us  among  the 
rough  blocks  after  an  eight  minutes'  voyage. 

The  sight  at  the  bottom  is  most  singular. 
Our  first  impulse  was  to  look  upwards :  a 
gloomy  prison  would  it  be  to  pine  in,  and  a 
skilful  cragsman  would  he  need  to  be  that 
could  find  footing  on  that  ledgeless  wall.  There 
are  usually  as  many  as  two  hundred  workmen 
employed  below,  but  from  the  recent  blasting 
not  one  was  now  to  be  seen.  It  was  this  lone- 
liness, perhaps,  and  the  circumstance  of  having 
the  whole  height  in  the  eye  at  once,  that  made 
us  feel  even  more  uncomfortable  here  than  we 
had  done  in   the  other  mines  lately  visited. 
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where,  though  much  deeper,  we  always  had 
workmen  about  us,  aad  only  saw,  at  one  time, 
so  small  a  portion  of  the  depth,  that  we  forgot 
how  far  down  we  were.  The  cold,  too,  had 
been  rapidly  becoming  greater  as  we  sunk,  and 
now  it  was  intense.  The  surface  of  the  bottom 
is  very  irregular.  At  first  we  could  scarcely 
tell  what  its  slippery  fragments  were  covered 
with,  but  soon  found  that  it  was  snow  and  ice 
we  were  treading  upon.  Though  open  to  the 
sky,  yet  these  depths  are  never  visited  by  the 
sun,  so  that  the  ice  was  lying  here  in  July  as 
hard  as  in  January.  Huge  masses  of  it  were 
so  wildly  tumbled  about  among  the  newly 
fallen  fragments  of  rock,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  walk  through  them  without  cutting 
the  limbs.  In  a  side  cave,  of  vast  dimensions, 
the  snow  was  heaped  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
would  not  be  melted  till  September,  if  even 
then ;  a  frozen  snake,  near  two  feet  long,  was 
lying  amongst  it,  but  how  he  came  there  did 
not  very  clearly  appear.  From  this  cave,  which 
forms  an  open  cone  all  the  way  up,  a  pump 
ascends;  it  is  kept  constantly  at  work,  and 
carries  off  the  water  from  the  adjoining  mines 
so  effectually,  that  we  were  able  to  wander 
over  its  whole  extent  to  gather  specimens  of 
the  rock,  asbestos,  pyrites,  &c. 
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At  one  side  there  is  a  very  singular  cavern, 
entered  by  a  most  forbidding  gateway  of  ice, 
where  you  must  get  down  on  hands  and  knees 
to  creep  over  the  slippery  glaciers  piled  nearly 
to  the  roof,  with  the  chill  water  pouring  down 
them,  or  dripping  from  above,  and  sprinkling 
you  most  pleasantly  from  top  to  toe.  Fewer 
royal  visitors  have  ventured  down  these  mines 
than  those  we  last  were  in ;  but  we  here  felt, 
for  we  could  not  see,  the  name  of  **Max  Von 
Leuchtenberg,"  who  had  been  in  them  the  pre- 
vious summer.  In  this  passage  which  com- 
municates with  another  branch  of  the  mine,  we 
wandered  till  we  were  completely  numbed  and 
insensible.  The  cold,  in  fact,  had  now  become 
so  extreme  that,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
escape,  we  thought  not  of  the  dangers  of  our 
upward  flight,  but  gladly  entered  our  trusty 
cage,  and  soon  reached  the  top  in  safety.  The 
entering  and  the  landing  from  the  bucket,  are 
the  most  dangerous  steps  of  this  undertaking. 

But  the  inexperienced  reader  may  ask.  How 
is  the  stone  made  into  iron?  At  all  the  smelting 
places  which  we  had  been  travelling  amongst 
for  so  many  days,  the  process  is  conducted 
pretty  much  as  in  our  own  country.  In  the 
first  place,  the  ore,  reduced  to  lumps  about  the 
size  of  the  hand,  has  to  undergo  the  operation 
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of  roasting,  which  is  conducted  in  the  open  air, 
in  large  round  or  oval  kilns,  with  holes  below 
and  open  at  the  top,  and  built  of  the  most  dur- 
able stone.  When  about  to  be  fired,  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  wood  (or, 
in  some  places,  of  charcoal),  eight  inches  thick ; 
over  this  a  bed  of  the  iron-stone  is  placed  pretty 
thick,  but  not  quite  so  wide  as  the  wood ;  then 
follows  another  layer  of  fuel ;  after  which  comes 
the  second  bed  of  stone,  and  so  on  to  the  top, 
the  stone  always  diminishing  in  extent  and 
thickness.  The  entire  mass  is  now  covered 
with  moistened  dust  of  charcoal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  several  feet ;  and,  at  last,  fire  is  set  to 
the  lowest  range  of  fuel  which  gradually  ignites 
the  whole  body.  The  blaze  sent  up  from  these 
places  often  fills  the  evening  sky,  far  and  near, 
with  its  glare,  the  flames  waving  fearfully  from 
side  to  side  in  the  breeze.  A  few  days  are 
required  to  cool  the  remaining  mass,  which,  be 
it  remarked,  is  not  yet  pure  iron  ;  it  has  only 
been  made  fit  for  smelting^  having  got  rid  of 
certain  extraneous  ingredients,  such  as  sulphur, 
arsenic,  water,  and  inflammable  matter.  In 
this  state  it  is  placed  in  a  furnace  with  certain 
quantities  of  fuel  and  limestone,  the  latter  of 
which  acts  as  a  flux  :  in  some  parts  to  2^  tons 
of  roasted  ore,  nineteen  hundred-weight  of  tran- 
voL.  ir.  u 
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sition  limestone  are  put,  and  the  mass  leaves  one 
ton  of  iron.  Fire  being  set  to  the  furnace,  the 
whole  falls  down  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  iron 
runs  out  as  red  as  the  fire  it  came  from,  and  as 
fluid,  seemingly,  as  water,  into  furrows  of  sand, 
when  it  speedily  cools  into  pig-iron;  or  it  may 
be  ladled  out  of  the  furnace,  as  we  saw  at  Bde- 
rum,  into  moulds  of  any  shape,  so  as  to  make  the 
thousand  articles  comprized  under  the  name  oi 
cast-iron  ware.  In  order  to  make  bar-iron  foi 
our  blacksmiths,  &c.  the  cast-iron  is  smelted 
over  again  with  charcoal,  and  then  welded  and 
hammered  by  means  of  the  huge  instruments 
moved  by  machinery,  or  by  water,  as  at  Smed- 
gebaka,  &c.  Steel,  which  we  also  get  from 
Sweden,  is  the  produce  of  a  further  process^ 
known  by  the  name  of  cementation :  &ue  iron  is 
placed  on  a  close  furnace  alternately  with  beds 
of  charcoal:  after  being  intensely  heated  foi 
several  days,  it  is  suddenly  cooled,  by  plunging 
it  in  cold  water,  and  comes  out  the  article  sg 
useful  to  man. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  none  of  these 
operations  are  carried  on  here,  but  at  the  dif- 
ferent kilns,  &c.  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
The  mines  of  Dannemora  are  now  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  a  company,  which  reckons  among  its 
members  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Sweden. 
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Count  Djeris  the  largest  proprietor,  one-third  of 
the  produce  being  allotted  to  hino  ,   and  one-third 
of  the  expense.  Count  Oxenstjern,  OountUgglas, 
Mr.  Tam,  and  Benedicks,  the  Jew  banker  at 
Stockholm,  are  some  of  the  other  o^wmers.  They 
are  at  much  pains  to  guard  their  people  against 
accident,  by  employing  none  but    the  best  ma- 
chinery and  the  steadiest  workmen  :   there  has 
been  only  one  accident  in   many  years,  and  it 
arose  from  the  mistake  of  a  man   in    a  state  of 
intoxication,  who  fired  the  gunpowder  in  place 
of  the  match,  and  was  blown  to  atoms.     These 
mines^    on  an  average,  yield  about  4^000  tons, 
of  nnetal  yearly  (one-tenth  of  all  the  iron  pro- 
duced in  Sweden),  and  have  been  eq^nally  pro- 
ductive ever  since  they  were  first  discovered  in 
1470.        Others  of  the  Swedish  mines  are  said  to 
produce  a  larger  quantity,  but  their    iron  will 
bear    no   comparison  with  that  of  I>annemora, 
the   superior  quality  of  which  is  ascribed  by 
Berzelius  to  the  presence  of  the  metal   of  silica, 
by  others  to  the  presence  of  manganese,  while 
many  assert  that  it  is  almost  entirely  owing  to 
the    excellence  of  the  process  by  w^hich  it  is 
treated. 

Several  individuals  residing  near  the  mines 
live  by  acting  as  guides  to  strangers.  At  the 
bouse  of  the  one  we  had  engaged,  we  found  a 

u2 
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numerous  collection  of  minerals,  and  brought 
away  some  beautiful  specimens.  To  the  half- 
frozen  visitors,  however,  still  shivering  from 
their  subterranean  chills,  the  cordials  of  his 
wife's  cupboard  are  fully  as  attractive  as  the 
good  man's  minerals. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

UPSALA  AND  ITS  UNIVERSITY. 

Church  of  Old  Upsala—Antiqaities— Stool  for  Dmnkarde— How 
to  defeat  the  Pigs— Our  reception  atUpsALA— iLinnttos  forgot* 
teu  by  his  Townsmen — Monument  to  Gustaviis  Adolphos — Stu- 
dents' Beer-shops— Glass  Signs — University  Library^Curious 
Relics — Virgin  Mary's  Slippers — ^The  New  University— Num- 
ber of  Students  —  Income  of  Professors  -^  Examination  for 
Degrees— Printed  Lists— The  Botanic  Garden* 

Soon  after  leaving  the  mines  we  passed  the 
white  mansion  of  Count  Oxenstjern,  embosomed 
in  wood,  where  the  present  King  of  Sweden  is 
a  frequent  guest.  At  each  step  forward,  the 
country  assumes  more  and  more  the  character 
of  a  well  cultivated  and  long  inhabited  district. 
In  place  of  the  silent  forests  and  undulating 
hills,  of  the  North,  we  have  now  smiling 
corn-fields  and  extensive  plains,  unbroken  by 
any  object  more  lofty  than  occasional  clumps 
of  hard- wood,  or  more  distant  masses  of  fir. 

From  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country, 
the  venerable  towers  of  Upsala  are  seen  at  a 
great  distance.    There  is  an  ancient  city  of  the 
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same  name,  however,  which  the  traveller  should 
not  fail  to  visit,  about  a  mile  or  two  to  the 
north  of  the  modern  one.  It  consists  merely 
of  a  few  huts  grouped  round  some  of  the  most 
interesting  tumuli  or  burial-mounds  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  Without  entering  into  any 
disquisition  regarding  them,  it  may  be  stated 
that  they  exactly  resemble  those  singular 
mounds  {Kourgans)  which  I  have  elsewhere 
described  as  occurring  in  such  amazing  num- 
bers in  the  Ukraine  and  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  Russia,*  and  which  are  found  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  Old,  and  even  in  many  of 
the  New  World ;  for  the  American  Indians 
make  long  journies  to  spots,  in  the  remotest 
tracts  of  their  forests,  covered  with  similar 
mounds,  supposed  to  contain  the  ashes  of  their 
fathers.  Be  the  history  of  those  of  Upsala 
what  it  may,  they  are  certainly  among  the  most 
interesting  objects  now  existing  in  the  country. 
Being  popularly  considered  as  the  tombs  of  the 
distinguished  triumvirate,  Odin,  Thor,  and 
Freya,  who  shall  wonder  that  pilgrim  feet  wend 
thither  from  every  corner  of  Scandinavia?  So 
much  indeed  is  the  spot  revered,  that  the  pre- 
sent King  of  Sweden  paid  it  a  solemn  visit  not 
many  years  ago ;  and  that  the  occasion  might 

•  See  Eaxursions  m  the  InUrior  of  Russia,  vol.  ii.  p.  381 — 385. 
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be  honoured  by  some  appropriate  ceremony,  the 
students  of  Upsala  presented  him,  on  one  of  the 
moundsy  with  a  venerable  drinking-horn,  from 
which  Odin  may  himself  have  quaffed,  filled 
with  the  famous  mead,  of  which,  unless  fame 
belie  him,  the  hero  was  in  his  drinking  days  so 
distinguished  a  patron. 

Oo    the  top  of  a  little  mount,    close   beside 
these  tumuli,  stands  a  venerable  church,  which 
has    also  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
amoog    antiquarians.     In    shape   and    g-encral 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the  plain  unarchi- 
tectural  churches  built  in  Sweden  at  the    P^^" 
sent     time:  besides  being  of  stone,  how^^ver, 
which    is  not  a  common  material  in  churohes 
here,    it    claims  the  respectable  age  of   some 
eighteen  hundred  years  ;  nay,  there  are  chroni- 
clers, and  of  course  the  old  beadle  is  among*  the 
number,  who  maintain  that  it  was  built  at  lc4xst 
two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  leg-end  being  that  it  was  a  place  of  worship 
for   many   centuries  in  the  days  of  paganisrc^. 
That    the   high  priest  of  Odin  officiated   here 
there  can  be  little  doubt.     The  floor  is  paved 
with     very  ancient  tombstones,   one  of  whioh 
marks  where  the  good  St.  Eric  lay  ^^  ^^^  bom^s 
were     removed    to   Upsala,     The    walls   show 
some  monuments  of  recent  date,  and  especially 
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a  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Celsius,  the 
first  who  employed  the  Centigrade  thermo- 
meter ;  father  and  son  were  both  professors  in 
the  neighbouring  University.  Some  singular 
relics  are  also  displayed,  which  were  dis- 
covered on  opening  one  of  the  tumuli ;  espe- 
cially a  curious  worship-chest,  formed  of  a 
single  tree,  shaped  like  a  barrel,  and  containing 
a  censer,  &c.  used  in  the  heathen  worship. 

Though  deeply  marked  with  the  touches  of 
time,  this  fabric  is  still  in  such  good  condition 
that  it  is  now  and  has  been,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, occupied  as  the  parish  church.  At  its 
door,  accordingly,  outside,  may  be  seen  a 
modern  curiosity  fully  as  likely  to  interest  the 
traveller  as  the  old  ones  within,  namely,  the 
stool  of  punishment  for  drunkards.  If  the  pas- 
tors do  their  duty  unflinchingly,  these  seats 
have  no  sinecure ;  they  are  common,  indeed,  at 
the  churches  all  over  Sweden;  and  it  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that  there  is  too  much  use  for  them. 
Notorious  oiFenders  are  condemned  to  sit  here 
on  Sunday,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  their  fellow- 
parishioners,  fastened— not  by  the  wecAr,  as  was 
the  case  in  our  less  ceremonious  Scottish^'oi^^, 
but  by  the /erf;  for  a  little  way  in  front  of  the 
high  bench  is  a  frame  with  round  holes  in  it, 
through  which  the  ancles  are  passed,  and  then 
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screwed  down  in  the  most  uncomfortable  mai^  — 

ner  possible.    We  made  a  slight  trial  of  tlifs 

correctional  machine,  and  found  its  embrace  by 

no  means  so  winning  as  to  tempt  us  to  renew 

the  experiment;  but  that  the  Swedes  are  too 

fond  of  their  brandy  to  be  deterred  from  indul  ^ 

ging  in  it  to  excess  by  the  soon-forgotten  terrons 

of  this  stool,  may  be  inferred  from  the  length  of 

the  bench  and  the  number  of  holes,  which  are 

quite  suflScient  to  enable  more  than  one  pair  of* 

culprits  to  be  exhibited  together.     At  many^ 

churches  some  may  be  seen  doing  penance  every 

Sunday.    We  are  told,  that  the  poor  wretches 

look  silly  enough,  at  least  for  the  moment,  and 

3eem  as  much  ashamed  as  if  they  were  formings 

vows  of  amendment ;  but,  alas !  renewed  temp* 

lations  generally  leads  them  into  new  offence. 

Take  a  look  at  the  church-yard  gate  before 
going  out :  it  brings  to  mind  another  fact  chst^ 
racteristic  of  the  country.     Here  and  in  every 
other  province,  the  scampering  pigs  are  so  n\i^ 
merous  that  means  must  be  taken  to  keep  therKx 
from  invading  the  mansions  of  the  dead.    Th^ 
wall  is  always  too  secure  to  be  undermined  by 
their  prowling  snouts ;  but  the  gate  would  l>^ 
an  open  point  under  which  these  accomplished 
engineers  would  soon  bore  a  way  for  themselves 
were  means  not  taken  to  exclude  them.    Tbi^ 
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is  done  by  forming  the  sill  of  an  open  grating, 
into  which  is  fixed  a  bar  with  strong  iron  spikes 
pointing  downwards.  Not  knowing  that  this 
obstacle  stands  in  his  way,  piggy  begins  the 
boring  operation  with  every  prospect  of  success ; 
but  the  moment  his  snout  touches  the  cold  iron, 
he  knows  himself  betrayed,  duped,  laughed  at, 
and  takes  to  his  heels  in  sad  dismay. 

Upsala,  built  on  a  gentle  height  and  part  of 
the  adjoining  plain,  in  a  very  level  and  fertile 
country,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  old- 
fashioned  cities  in  Europe.  The  larger  portion 
of  its  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  depend  more 
or  less  on  the  ancient  and  highly  renowned 
University  which  still  flourishes  amongst  them ; 
only  a  few  are  engaged  in  some  manufactures 
and  the  little  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
smallest  and  laziest  of  rivers,  the  Sala,  which 
runs  through  the  city  towards  the  lakes,  and 
thus  opens  up  the  means  of  a  steam  navigation 
all  the  way  to  Stockholm. 

The  view  in  approaching  this  seat  of  learning 
is  very  fine :  an  old  red  palace  on  the  hill,  occu- 
pied by  the  governor  of  the  province,  with  the 
newly-finished  University  buildings  glancing 
white  beside,  and  the  grey  towers  of  the  Cathe- 
dral rising  calmly  over  both,  give  an  air  of 
grandeur  to  the  place,  as  seen  by  the  distant 
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spectator,  beyoDd  that  of  any  town  we  had  yet 
visited  in  Sweden.  There  is  something  in  its 
look  which  tells  at  once  of  bygone  days.  Other 
places  here  never  carry  us  back  a  single  lifetime ; 
all  is  new  and  perishable :  Time  has  not  had  it 
in  his  power  to  leave  a  trace  upon  them,  and 
they  look  as  if  they  would  not  survive  to  receive 
his  hallowing  touch.  If,  on  entering,  this  city 
loses  somewhat  of  its  dignity,  still  its  broad 
quiet  streets,  and,  as  we  advanced  a  little  fur* 
ther,  its  strange  old  houses,  generally  of  bricks 
covered  with  stucco,  or  of  wood  painted  red  and 
roofed  with  turf,  impressed  us  at  once  as  in 
excellent  keeping  with  the  character  of  this 
favoured  retreat  of  science  and  wisdom. 

Our  reception,  too,  was  highly  flattering,  and 
such  as  became  an  university  town.  Not  that 
the  professors  turned  out  to  meet  us  in  solemn 
procession — ^for  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  and 
most  of  them  had  probably  drawn  on  their 
night-caps,  and  sat  down  to  smoke  their  hun- 
dred-and-tenth  pipe  just  before  laying  it  aside 
for  the  day.  But  their  wives  and  daughters-— 
who,  it  is  well  known,  are  in  every  university 
town  of  much  more  consequence  than  the  pro- 
fessors themselves — hurried  to  the  fine  windows 
as  we  passed,  threw  aside  their  knotting  and 
their  music — nay,  rose  from  the  tea-table,  round 
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faculty  of  them  were  assembled, 
imiable  interest  which  they  ob-^ 
n  our  muddy  persons  and  still 
shandrydan,  amply  atoned  for 
h  which  we  have  to  charge  some' 

towns,  where  our  entrance  was 
mere  ordinary  event,  which  no 
iste  a  glance  upon.    It  is  very 

and  argues  great  want  of  mo- 
say  so ;  but  we  are  firmly  per- 
r  transit  will  live  in  their  learned 
Qg  as  the  latest  bit  of  university 
lever  before  had  the  echoes  of 
reets  been  roused  by  wayworn 
nting  figures  so  wretched  as  ours 
^morable  night.  Hunting  through 
ing  into  mines,  wearing  ragged 
porting  grisly  moustaches,  foi" 
,  may  be  very  improving  for  the 
th,  but  are  by  no  means  calcu- 
fy  the  person. 

V  foreigners  who  enter  Upsala  in 
he  memory  of  Linnaeus  will  not 
LOst  thought.  But  how  fleeting 
Dst  the  first  question  we  put,  on 
3  inn-yard,  was  whether  any  one 
>  point  out  the  great  botanist's 
I  monument  of  him;  and  none 
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could  tell  any  thing  about  him:  the  name 
seemed  quite  new  to  them !  Even  our  friend 
Berglund,  although  he  comes  here  two  or  three 
times  a-year,  appeared  never  to  have  heard  of 
such  a  person.  He  did  not  distinctly  say  so, 
but  consulted  with  a  comrade  to  ascertain  some- 
thing about  Professor  Linnaeus,  as  they  called 
him,  and  at  last  came  to  us  with  the  novel 
information  that  he  was  no  longer  in  life  !  He 
believed,  however,  that  there  might  be  a  monu- 
ment to  him  in  the  Cathedral.  Later  in  the 
evening  he  corrected  the  statement,  by  telling 
us  that  Mister  Linnaeus'  monument  was  in  the 
Botanic  Garden. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  way  in  which 
the  hill  above  our  inn  is  laid  out ;  its  shrubs 
and  well-kept  walks  attract  the  burghers  to  en- 
joy a  view  of  great  beauty  over  city  and  plain. 
Here  stand  all  the  great  buildings  of  the  place ; 
but  they  are  so  wide  apart  that  no  one  injures 
the  effect  of  its  neighbour*  The  most  conspi- 
cuous of  all  is  the  splendid  new  University,  one 
of  the  handsomest  buildings  of  the  kind  in 
Europe ;  it  is  of  simple  Florentine  architecture, 
and  built  of  a  fine  warm-looking  freestone. 
Until  it  was  raised,  there  was  no  university 
building  worthy  of  the  name,  except  the  spa- 
cious but  unpretending  old  library,  &q.,  which 
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Still  remain  very  near  their  stately  successor. 
Close  beside  them  is  the  lofty  Cathedral,  which 
ranks  the  first  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  edifices 
of  the  kingdom.  A  shady  walk  in  the  same 
quarter  is  terminated  by  a  fine  obelisk,  lately 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  hero  of  Lutzen. 
The  inscription  (Latin  on  one  side,  and  Swedish 
on  the  other)  is  excellent: — *' To  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  in  the  name  of  the  Swedish  people, 
Charles  John  XIV."  How  different  from  the 
monuments  in  Berlin,  where  the  nation  is  never 
mentioned !  Tkey  are  all  raised  by  the  king  and 
in  his  name. 

We  had  unfortunately  come  at  the  wordt 
season  possible  for  visiting  a  University :  all  the 
students  had  fled  to  the  woods  and  wilds,  and 
so  had  nearly  all  the  professors.  If  we  may 
judge  by  the  number  of  beer-shops, — large 
square  rooms  full  of  small  tables, — the  studious 
youth  would  seem  to  live  as  much  in  them  as 
in  their  lodgings.  They  are  called  co/ec-houses, 
but  the  Swedish  students  do  not  patronize  such 
pithless  liquor:  the  people  stared  at  us  as 
very  unstudent-like  indeed,  when  we  entered 
one  of  the  largest  of  them,  and  asked  for  the 
refreshment  which  their  designation  announced : 
had  we  called  lustily  for  beer  or  mead,  we 
should  at  once  have  been  welcomed  as  worthy 
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of  the  freedom  of  the  house.  There  is  one  temp- 
tation held  out  in  the  streets  to  the  riotous, 
which  it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  exhibit  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cam  or  the  Isis — many  of  the 
shopkeepers  use  glass  signs,  the  only  instances 
of  the  kind  we  ever  saw — little  panes,  with 
some  painted  device  placed  in  a  frame,  swinging 
most  seductively  over  the  door;  yet  the  good 
youths  seem  to  pass  by,  night  and  day,  without 
dreaming  that  they  could  be  broken. 

We  were  early  in  motion  next  day  to  visit 
the  University,  an  occupation  in  which  we 
enjoyed  the  courteous  assistance  of  Professor 
Afzelius,  the  younger.  It  is  seldom  that  these 
shades  are  disturbed  by  so  many  foreigners  as 
were  now  within  them,  for  we  were  accompanied 
by  some  German  friends  from  Potsdam,  Barons 

B and  M ,  whom  we  had  expected  to 

meet  at  a  much  earlier  part  of  our  journey; 
and  an  English  party,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
had  entered  just  before  us.  As  most  of  the 
professors  lecture  in  their  own  houses,  little  is  to 
be  seen  except  the  Library,  which  has  not  yet 
been  removed  to  the  new  edifice.  It  contains 
100,000  volumes  in  all  languages,  the  most 
complete  portions  of  which  is  the  ancient  Swe- 
dish :  the  oldest  printed  work  is  a  collection  of 
fables,    in   Latin,  which   appeared   at   Stock- 
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holm  in  1483.  We  were  also  honoured  with  a 
sight  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Argenteus,  a  MS. 
of  the  fourth  century,  known  as  Bishop  Ulfilas' 
translation  of  the  Evangelists :  it  is  beautifully 
executed  in  letters  of  silver,  approaching  to 
Runic^  but  the  parchment  is  now  so  black, 
that  many  portions  are  illegible. 

To  the  herd  of  visitors,  far  more  attractive 
than  books  and  MSS.  is  another  ornament  of 
the  library — a  most  curiously  carved  and  intri- 
cate cabinet  brought  from  Augsburg,  and  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Christina.  Its  drawers,  con- 
cealments, cameos,  and  enamelled  slides,  are 
countless  and  curious;  but  still  more  curious 
are  their  contents.  The  Swedes  beat  the 
Roman  Catholics  completely  in  relics.  When 
our  countryman,  Evelyn,  was  at  Paris  two 
hundred  years  ago,  he  was  greatly  amused 
with  the  relics  exhibited  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Denis,  among  which  were  a  likeness  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  Solomon's  drinking-cup,  Judas' 
brass  lanthorn,  and  other  things  equally  rare 
and  authentic  :  but  here,  in  a  Protestant  coun- 
try, we  find  in  our  own  day  things  fully  as 
marvellous,  such  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  razor 
lying  side  by  side  with  two  small  red  slippers, 
the  identical  pair  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary 
danced  at  the  marriage  of  Cana !     Believe  this. 
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and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
genuine  the  piece  of  money  laid  beside  it  in  a 
small  purse,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  coins 
paid  to  Judas  for  his  treachery !  The  exhibition 
of  these  things  may  be  excusable  as  a  satire  on 
the  foolish  passion  for  relics,  more  particularly 
when  we  find  them  preserved  in  the  very  gift 
of  a  witty  queen,  who  herself  became  after- 
wards a  convert  to  the  faith  in  which  such 
things  are  respected.  In  another  room  is  pre- 
served a  truly  national  gift,  which  came  from 
the  present  king  only  last  year:  it  is  a  most 
beautiful  drinking-horn,  set  in  the  richest 
chased  silver-work,  presented  to  the  students 
at  a  public  meeting,  with  a  view  of  encou- 
raging amongst  them  a  taste — not  for  national 
literature — ^but  for  the  drinking  of  mead,  the 
true  old  beverage  of  Sweden.  There  is  not  the 
least  danger  that  his  majesty  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  his  patriotic  object,  more  especially 
as  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  made  a  most  suitable  speech, 
and  set  them  an  impressive  example  in  using 
the  splendid  gift. 

One  of  the  small  rooms  below  contains  a  cast 
taken  from  the  head  of  Charles  XII.  after  death, 
which  is  well  known  in  England:  the  fatal 
wound,  round  and  clean,  is  the  size  of  a  large 
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musket-balL  He  first  raised  his  hand  to  tin 
wound,  then  grasped  his  sword,  and  fell ;  tb 
bloody  glove  is  still  shown  here.  A  smal 
collectioQ  of  portraits  of  all  the  Vasas  i»  ver 
interesting.  Among  other  honoured  portrait 
is  that  of  Count  Fleming,  a  Scotchman,  one  o 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  institution.  Tha 
Scotland  could  boast  of  having  given  an  Aber 
nethy  and  a  Currie  to  McxitpeHier,  an  admi 
rable  Crichton  to  Mantua>  and  a  Dempster  t 
Paris,  who  also  taught  on  almost  every  brand 
successively  in  the  Universities  of  Toulouse 
Pisa,  Bologna  and  Nismes,  were  facts  looj 
known,  to  us,  but  we  scarcely  expected  to  fini 
the  name  of  a  countryman  preserved  with  sue! 
reverence  among  the  benefactors  of  an  Universit 
of  the  North :  his  patent  of  nobility  is  preserve 
with  great  care  in  the  new  University. 

In  one  of  the  small  rooms  we  were  als 
favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  large  black  ches 
bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Charles  XIII< 
with  instructions  that  it  should  not  be  opene 
till  fifty  years  after  his  death.  It  is  suppose 
to  contain  private  correspondence  on  the  passio; 
events  of  his  time,  and  that  he  left  this  injunc 
tion,  in  order  that  all  the  parties  implicate 
might  be  dead  before  the  contents  are  known 
The  time  for  opening  it  is  now  not  £sur  distant 
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but  little  curiosity  is  felt  on  the  subject  in 
Sweden,  a  belief  having  gone  abroad  that  a 
princely  hand,  fearful  of  disclosures  about  him- 
self, opened  the  chest,  and  abstracted  from  it 
every  paper  of  moment,  so  that  little  will  be 
revealed  even  when  the  day  arrives. 

From  the  Old  we  passed  to  the  New  Uni- 
versity. Of  its  exterior,  we  have  already 
spoken  with  praise,  and  may  now  say  of  its 
interior,  that  the  staircase  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  ever  constructed.  We  were  dis- 
appointed, however,  to  find  that  it  does  not 
lead  to  lecture  rooms,  &c. ;  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  vast  structure  has  been  devoted  to  two 
splendid  halls,  occupying  its  whole  length  and 
breadth,  one  for  the  principal  library,  on  the 
first  story,  and  another,  on  the  second  story, 
for  oratorios,  disputations,  and  academic  pro* 
motions ;  for  in  Sweden  university  honours  are 
conferred  with  all  the  traditional  pomp  and  ^clat 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied 
by  some  handsome  rooms,  intended  for  manu- 
scripts, of  which  four  thousand  are  already 
deposited  here.  It  is  now  eighteen  years  since 
this  building  was  begun,  and  it  is  not  yet  quite 
finished  within.  Upwards  of  four  hundred 
thousand  banco  dollars  (above  £33,000  sterling) 
have  been  expended  on  it,   partly  from  the 
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royal  purse  and  partly  from  the  funds  of  the 
institution. 

This  institution  (founded  in  1478),  like  nearly 
all  the  Universities  of  Europe,  was  modelled  on 
that  of  Paris.  The  number  of  students  now  at- 
tending it  is  eight  hundred  ;  the  average  ex- 
penditure of  each,  as  nearly  as  we  could  ascer- 
tain, is  about  the  same  as  in  the  provincial 
Universities  of  Germany,  which,  taking  rich 
students  with  poor,  may  be  estimated  at  £3Q 
for  every  half-year.  The  only  other  University 
in  Sweden  is  that  of  Lund,  which  is  also  well 
attended :  in  Stockholm  there  is  only  a  medical 
faculty,  which,  however,  reckons  among  its 
teachers  some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  ol 
science. 

Of  all  the  professors,  none  draws  more  than 
£300  a-year,  and  many  fall  far  short  of  that 
sum.  Salaries  are  paid  in  corn,  or  in  money  tc 
those  who  choose  to  take  the  commuted  value. 
Only  private  lectures  are  paid  for  by  the  stu- 
dents ;  but  very  few  are  attended,  except  those 
of  Adam  Afzelius  and  Wahlenberg,  the  two 
great  ornament^  of  the  University.  The  former, 
who  died  soon  after  we  left  Sweden,  is  well 
known  throughout  Europe,  both  by  his  medical 
writings  and  his  early  trayels  in  Asia  and 
Africa.     He  was  the  only  surviving  pupil  ol 
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LinnsBus.     Wahlenberg  ranks  among  the  first 
botanists  of  the  age. 

The  lectures  commence  in  October  and  con- 
tinue till  Christmas,  when  there  is  a  six  weeks' 
vacation,  after  which  they  are  resumed,  and 
continue  till  May.  There  is  no  fixed  number 
of  years  prescribed  for  a  degree,  the  rule  being 
that  a  candidate  may  obtain  it  as  soon  as  he 
can  pass  the  required  trials,  which  few  attempt 
until  they  have  studied  eight  or  ten  years  in  the 
University.  The  public  examinations  are  not 
very  formidable ;  but  there  are  private  ones  to 
be  gone  through  with  each  professor  separately, 
and  these  are  much  dreaded.  A  young  Scotch- 
man belonging  to  a  family  now  settled  in 
Sweden^  told  us  that  most  medical  students 
attend  twelve  years!  but  having  already  got 
through  some  of  his  trials  with  success,  he 
hoped  to  get  ofi*  with  eight. 

Printed  lists  of  the  students  are  published 
every  year.  In  these  we  find  them  divided 
into  nations,  each  having  a  professor  as  inspec- 
tor, and  various  honorary  members,  as  well  as 
a  curator  and  librarian.  The  nations  are  as  fol- 
low : — Stockholm,  Upland  and  Roslag,  Ostgo- 
tha,  Westgotha,  Sudermanland,  Westmanland, 
&c.  In  each  nation  the  names  are  classed 
under  the  various  divisions  of  Seniarer,  Juniarer, 
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and  Recentiorer;  then  Novitier,  and  Exam* 
inandi;  opposite  the  names  of  those  who  have 
exhibitions  {bursaria)  stands  that  of  the  founda- 
tion from  which  it  is  drawn.  Students  of  noble 
family  have  the  contraction  Nob.  appended. 

There  are  now  no  secret  associations  amongst 
the  students ;  they  meet  openly  at  authorized 
houses  to  din^,-  read,  and  converse.  At  these 
meetings  the  president's  chair  is  usually  filled 
by  some  professor,  chosen  by  the  members 
themselves,  of  course  from  the  most  popular 
and  those  whose  other  duties  do  not  engross 
their  whole  time.  These  assemblies  have  not 
been  long  in  existence,  but  they  are  said  to 
have  already  produced  the  very  best  effect. 
Both  the  dancing  and  fencing  rooms,  however, 
are  still  well  attended ;  they  stand  under  the 
same  roof.  Foreign  languages  are  much  cul- 
tivated, but  especially  German ;  most  of  those 
who  are  able  always  spend  a  season  or  two  at 
Berlin,  or  some  other  German  University,  be^ 
fore  entering  on  the  serious  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

In  the  University  lists  for  the  preceding 
session  there  appear  four  Professors  under  the 
Theological  faculty,  with  four  Adjuncts  and  two 
Docents ;  Practical,  Exegetic,  Doctrinal  {Dog^ 
matic\  and  Moral  Theology,  and  Ecclesiastical 
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HisUxy^  are  the  different  divisions  under  this 
bead.    The  Juridical  faculty  is  composed  of 
three  Professors^  two  Ac^juncts,  and  one  Decent* 
In  the  Medical  faculty  are  five  Professors  and 
two  Adjuncts.     In  the  Philosophical  faculty 
are  fourteen  Professors,  eleven  Adjuncts,  and 
nineteen  Teachers:   to  this  faculty  belong  J. 
H,  Schroder,  Lecturer  on  Literary  History  and 
Archflsology;    Holmodin,    on  Eloquence  and 
Politics;  Svanberg,  on  the  Lower  Mathema- 
tics;  Bredman,  on  Astronomy;   Ghrubhe,  on 
^tbetics;  Palmblad,  on  Greek;  and  others 
on  History,   Oriental  Languages,  Eloquence 
and  Poetry^  Practical  Economy,  Logic,  and 
Metaphysics,  &c.    In  all,  there  is  an  array  of 
twenty*six  Professors,  nineteen  Adjuncts,  and 
twenty-four  Docents ;   after  whom  come  the  - 
usual  appendages  of  a  German  University  (to 
which,  as  will  have  been  remarked,  this  bears 
a  great  resemblance)^— Masters   for  German, 
Dancing^masters,     Fencing-tmasters,     Music- 
masters  ;  and,  besides  the  Royal  Stalmastare, 
who  stands  first  among  these  minor  worthies, 
there  is  a  Mr.  Johann  Way,  Professor  of  Riding. 
The  long  procession  is  closed  with  Masters  for 
French  and  English,  and  a  Music  Director. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  which  stands  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  is  scarcely 
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worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  University. 
Part  of  it,  laid  out  in  the  French  taste,  with 
formal  avenues  of  limes,  surrounding  well-kept 
flower-plots,  would  seem  to  be  used  as  a  public 
walk.  Here  stands  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  a  very  handsome  edifice  in  the  Grecian 
style.  The  minerals,  as  well  as  the  birds, 
beasts,  &c.,  are  chiefly  marked  as  from  the 
collection  of  the  celebrated  Thunberg,  another 
of  the  great  names  of  which  Sweden  has  to 
boast  in  natural  science.  The  specimens  ai'e  by 
no  means  numerous,  and  are  very  ill  preserved. 
The  principal  hall  is  used  as  a  lecture-room, 
and  is  appropriately  adorned  with  an  excellent 
statue  of  Linnaeus  in  white  marble ;  it  is  of  the 
natural  size,  and  inscribed  with  the  words ''  Ca-^ 
•  rolo  a  Linn6  Juventus  Academica  Upsalensis, 
1822."  He  is  represented  with  the  Book  of 
Nature  open  before  him;  the  fine  head,  and 
calm  contemplative  features  correspond  well 
with  the  character  of  the  great  philosopher. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

VISIT  TO  MISS  LOUISA  LINNJEUS. 

Gatliedral  of  Upsalau^Tomb  of  Gastavus  Vasa — and  of  Linnaeas 
—A  Bishop's  Robes — Old  Gkirmeiits — St.  Bridget's  Apron — 
Search  for  the  Hoose  of  Linnttus — Forgotten  by  his  Fellow- 
Gitisens— Find  his  Daaghter— The  Snuff-box — ^A  kind-hearted 
Parson — Linnaeas'  Lime-trees^His  House— St.  Eric's  Well-— 
Churchyard,  and  Walks  of  Upsala. 

There  still  remained  some  interesting  sights 
for  US  in  the  venerable  city  of  Upsala ;  and  we 
are  persuaded  that  some  of  them  will  not  be 
devoid  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  from  the  Botanic 
Garden,  described  at  the  close  of  last  chapter^ 
we  repaired  to  the  ancient  Cathedral,  an  im» 
posing  edifice,  although  built  entirely  of  brick. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  its  strangely- 
formed  towers  to  any  particular  style,  but  they 
have  not  unjustly  been  compared  to  those  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris.  The  long  and  lofty  nave,  termi- 
nated by  a  magnificent  altar,  is  of  the  noblest 
character.     In    this  time-honoured  sanctuary 
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most  of  the  kings  of  Sweden  have  been  crowned, 
and  in  its  side-chapels  many  of  them  are  buried. 
On  the  tomb  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  large  sums  have 
been  recently  expended ;  the  walls  are  adorned 
with  costly  pictures,    representing  the  great 
events  in  the  hero's  life,  executed  by  Sandberg, 
an  eminent  artist,  and  other  expensive  orna- 
ments are  still  to  be  added  to  this  gorgeous 
tomb ;  in  the  centre  is  a  large  marble  group 
representing  the  king  tranquilly  reposing,  with 
a  queen  on  either  side  of  him.    Close  by  the 
altar  is  a  silver  coffin  containing  the  remains  of 
St.  Eric,  with  his  huge  golden  crown  suspended 
above.    Within  these  precincts  some  of  the 
first  families  of  the  kingdom  are  interred ;  and 
near  the  grand  entrance  lie  the  remains  of  Lin- 
naeus, in  the  same  grave  with  those  of  his  father: 
the  spot  is  indicated  by  a  broad  slab  in  the 
floor,  inscribed  '^  Ossa  Garoli  a  Linn6  Equ. 
Aur."    His  monument  is  in  a  side  aisle  to  the 
left ;  it  is  of  beautiful  black  marble,  and  dis- 
plays a  very  expressive  medallion  with  a  well- 
merited  inscription,  **  Carolo  a  Linn^  Botani- 
corum  Principif  Amici  et  Discipuli,  1798." 

Some  of  the  coronation  jewels,  with  the  cost- 
ly crowns,  &c.  used  on  the  occasion,  are  freely 
exhibited  to  visitors,  who  will  also  find  the 
vestiary  well  worthy  of  inspection.    Here  are 
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preserved  the  Archbisbop^s  crosier/  heavy  with 
gems,  and  bis  huge  and  costly  mitre,  a  burden, 
as  we  felt  in  trying  it  on,  by  far  too  great  for 
ordinary  mortals — next  came  his  robe  of  cere- 
mony, loaded  with  gold  embroidery,  till  they 
almost  stand  of  themselves ;  and  near  them  are 
the  mantles  of  the  inferior  clergy,  made  of  light 
blue  brocade,  glittering  with  silver  stars,  and 
looking  more  splendid  than  any  clerical  dresses 
we  ever  saw  even  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
But  these,  though  highly  characteristic  of  that 
love  for  splendour  among  the  clergy  which  has 
greatly  surprised  us  in  this  reformed  land,  are 
not  the  greatest  curiosities :  here  are  preserved 
also,  with  various  similar  objects,  the  clothes 
worn  by  an  unhappy  count,    when  he  was 
stabbed  by  one  of  the  kings  of  Sweden ;  the 
marks  of  the  eight  stabs  are  still  carefully 
shewn,  as  well  as  the  straw  rope  which  was 
tied  about  his  neck  when  the  body  was  dragged 
through  the  streets ;  curious  relics  surely  to  be 
found  among  ecclesiastical  robes,    but   they 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning  were  it  not  that 
they  are  characteristic  of  a  passion  which  the 
Swedes  have  for   bundles  of  old  linen,  and 
clothes  of  any  kind  which  may  have  belonged 
to  celebrated  characters.     There  is  no  person  of 
note,  good  or  bad,  in  their  history,  of  whom 
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they  cannot  show  some  clout  or  other.  Tattered 
petticoats,  mutilated  handkerchiefs,  and  dingy 
shirts,  form  the  most  treasured  contents  of  their 
museums.  Even  poor  St.  Bridget  has  had  her 
wardrobe  pillaged  to  satisfy  this  rag  worship ; 
for  her  innocent  apron  is  here  shown  side  by 
side  with  the  count's  bloody  jerkin. 

All  these  fine  sights,  however,  had  not  driven 
Linneeus  out  of  our  head.  We  were  persuaded 
that  a  house,  a  class-room,  or  some  place  or 
other  of  his,  must  still  remain,  and  sallied  forth 
in  the  evening  determined  not  to  rest  without 
being  satisfied  on  this  point.  At  first  our  search 
threatened  to  be  fruitless.  At  last,  however, 
— ^just  as  we  were  preparing  to  leave  in  despair, 
a  deserted  court-yard,  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  to  which  we  had  been  directed  as  con- 
taining something  or  other  connected  with  Lin- 
naeus,—some  prospect  of  success  began  to  dawn 
upon  us:  our  German  friends,  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  street  attracted  by  the  figure  of 
a  lady  reflected  in  a  little  mirror  placed  at  an 
upper  window,  halloo'd  to  us  not  to  give  up  the 
chase,  for  the  fair  original  of  the  fair  shadow 
seemed  to  understand  our  errand,  and  was  about 
to  do  something  to  aid  us.  The  casement  ac- 
cordingly was  soon  opened,  and  we  were  invited 
to  come  up;  we  felt  reluctant  to  invade  the 
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privacy  of  a  family  on  whom  we  had  no  claim, 
but  the  lady  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
stair,  an  outside  one  in  the  yard,  and,  when  we 
had  stated  that  we  were  in  search  of  the  house 
of  Linnaeus,  told  us  that,  if  we  would  but  take 
the  trouble  of  ascending^  we  should  see  not 
only  the  house  but  the  daughter  of  Linnaeus ! 
Could  we  believe  our  ears  ?  This  distinguished 
naturalist  died  in  1787,  and  that  any  child  of 
his  should  still  survive,  contrary  to  all  the  bio- 
graphies, which  state  that  none  of  his  family 
survived  him  long,  appeared  not  more  incredible 
than  that  she  should  be  so  little  known  to  her 
townsmen. 

On  ascending  the  stair,  however,  our  doubts 
were  completely  dispelled.  The  lady  who  had 
first  addressed  us  now  spoke  a  little  English, 
on  discovering  what  country  we  belonged  to, 
and  ushered  us  into  a  neat  little  carpeted  par- 
lour, where  we  found  the  personage  in  question, 
Louisa  von  Linn^  herself,  seated  in  a  high- 
backed  arm-chair,  in  company  with  another 
lady.  Her  appearance  was  highly  interesting, 
but  indicated  a  degree  of  feebleness  both  bodily 
and  mental,  which  her  eighty-seven  years  but 
too  amply  justified.  Her  grey  silk  gown  and 
crimped  cap  spoke  of  a  bygone  taste,  but  were 
in  excellent  keeping  with  her  venerable  age; 
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while  the  tidy  look  of  every  thing  about  her 
indicated  the  unforgotten  habits  of  order  and 
cleanliness  in  which  she  had  been  trained.  She 
attempted  to  rise  when  we  approached,  and 
seemed  highly  gratified  on  learning  that  we 
were  all  from  such  far  countries,  and  had  come 
in  search  of  her  father's  house,  out  of  regard  to 
his  great  fame.  Her  speech  is  almost  gone,  but 
she  still  follows  attentively  all  that  is  said.  The 
sharp  scrutinizing  glance  which  she  cast  at  each 
of  us  ere  she  consented  to  give  us  a  pinch  from 
her  silver  snuff-box,  was  highly  amusing.  We 
might  be  relic-hunters — such  seemed  to  be  the 
thought  passing  in  her  mind— and  would  not 
restore  it.  The  extended  hand  was  almost  with- 
drawn— but  a  second  survey  removed  her  sus- 
picion, and  the  antique  implement  made  its 
circuit  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  with  all  the 
reverence  due  to  the  name  which  it  bore.  Our 
visit  evidently  gave  her  great  pleasure;  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  never  known  the  extent 
of  her  father's  fame :  she  could  scarcely  under- 
stand how  people  from  such  distant  countries 
could  know  or  have  heard  aught  about  a 
Swedish  professor. 

The  other  ladies  were  obligingly  coiiimunica- 
tive,  and  mentioned  that  the  fortune  lefl  by  her 
father  was  so  considerable,  that  she  has  been 
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able  to  retain  all  her  life  the  country  seat  pur- 
chased by  hiniy  which  is  so  near  that  she  spends 
a  great  part  of  the  year  there.  As  we  took  her 
hand  at  parting*  and  felt  the  sanda  of  life  ebb- 
ing so  fast  that  a  few  weeks  might  lay  her  by 
his  8ide»  we  rejoiced  that  our  idle  visit  had  shed 
a  glimpse* of  joy  over  the  last  hours  of  a  great 
man's  child.  By  diffusing  a  taste  for  studying 
the  works  of  nature,  and  facilitating  the  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  them,  the  immor- 
tal Swede  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  So  many  millions  are 
indebted  to  his  labours  for  the  happiest  hours 
of  their  existence,  that  in  imparting  a  moment's 
pleasure  to  any  one  connected  with  him,  we 
felt  that  we  were  but  repaying  some  of  the  debt 
which  humanity  owes  to  his  name.* 

The  search,  however,  was  not  yet  over :  this 
mansion,  it  appeared,  bad  never  been  strictly 
the  dwelling-place  of  Linnseus,  though  he  had 
often  visited  in  it.  The  real  house  stands  within 
a  gateway  further  down  the  street:  it  is  a 
very  handsome  cream-coloured  edifice  of  two 

•  The  tomb  has  iioifr  ctoied  over  the  last  mxrnring  daughter  of 
the  great  hotaniat.  Loaiaa  tou  Ltim^  though  still  in  life  when 
these  pages  were  prepared  lor  the  press,  died  at  Upsala  on  the 
2l8t  of  March,  1839,  at  the  venerable  age  of  90.  Her  fortune 
deeeends  to  the  two  gnindchMdrea  of  Linnttus,  the  widow  Martin 
and  Mrs.  Riddersbjeike. 
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stories,  with  an  avenue  of  shady  limes  in  front, 
planted  by  his  own  hand.  Here  he  wrote 
most  of  his  great  works.  We  were  now  de- 
stined to  have  another  scene.  Having  been 
too  abruptly  shown  into  a  spacious  drawing- 
room,  we  startled  a  bevy  of  young  ladies  from 
some  social  game ;  but  the  honours  of  the 
house  were  performed  by  a  jolly  personage  who, 
in  good  German,  announced  himself  as  the 
clergyman  of  Falun.  He  was  now  on  a  visit  to 
the  city  where  he  had  spent,  as  student  and 
magister,  twenty  of  the  most  happy  years  of 
his  life.  The  sigh  with  which  he  accompanied 
the  word  *'  happy"  prepared  us  for  the  frank 
confession  that  it  would  not  be  natural  to  live 
in  an  University  town  so  long  without  being  in 
love,  and  that  as  the  place  where  we  have  our 
first  heart-af£Biirs,  as  he  called  them,  possesses  a 
charm  for  us  even  in  later  years,  he  had  always 
peculiar  pleasure  in  revisiting  Upsala.  On 
being  told  that  we  were  from  Scotland,  there 
were  no  bounds  to  his  raptures.  Scotland! 
Had  he  really  lived  to  see  people  from  that 
land  of  his  dreams !  The  land  of  Ossian,  the 
poet  whom  the  Swedes  know  by  heart,  better 
than  their  own  sagas!  Of  Walter  Scott,  the 
enchanter  who  can  stir  every  heart  in  the  re-^ 
motest  wilds  of  Scandinavia !  Scotchmen !    He 
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could  scarcely  believe  the  tale.  He  had  known 
Russians — there  were  two  of  them  just  now, 
excellent  youths,  studying  at  the  mining  school 
in  his  parish ;  he  had  known  Poles — he  had 
known  natives  of  nearly  every  nation,  and  all  ex- 
cellent people ;  but,  Scotchmen,  he  had  never 
seen,  nor  hoped  to  see.  The  good  man  could 
have  ate  us  up  for  joy — he  must  take  another 
look  at  us  to  see  that  we  were  really  men. 
Then  forth  burst  his  eloquence  anew.  There 
never  were  people  like  the  Scotch — the  greatest 
poets,  the  greatest  philosophers,  the  greatest 
soldiers — but  here  his  enthusiasm  took  another 
turn.  We  just  got  room  to  edge  in  a  word, 
sayings  that  our  companions  were  Prussians. 
**  From  Prussia ! — the  land  of  Frederick  the 
Great!— the  land  of  Bliicher!"  and  off  he  set 
again  as  mad  about  Prussia,  as  he  had  just 
been  about  Scotland.  His  brain  was  not  fit  to 
bear  the  shock  of  so  many  foreigners  at  once. 
At  last,  however,  his  exclamations  relented  a 
little  on  reflecting  that  he  had  a  countryman  of 
ours  in  this  very  house — at  least  one  sprung 
from  Scottish  parents — a  mine-inspector  called 
Throbson,  or  Drobson,  or  something  similar — 
the  name,  in  short,  of  one  of  our  great  historians. 
Robertson  we  supposed  might  be  the  name ; 
and  so  it  proved  to  be,  when  the  young  mine- 
voL.  II.  y 
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inspector  was  produced  to  answer  for  himself; 
he  had  apparently  found  ''  metal  more  attrac- 
tive" in  Linnaeus'  house  than  in  the  mountains. 
— It  was  now  time,  however,  to  terminate  our 
colloquy.  We  had  too  long  disturbed  the 
pretty  madels  of  the  family,  but  did  not  depart 
without  a  warm  sense  of  the  politeness  of  its 
inmates,  and  grateful  to  the  hearty  old  pastor 
of  Falun,  for  the  affectionate  manner  in  which 
he  gave  us  his  blessing,  and  prayed  for  us  the 
wanderer's  prayer,  that — *'  He,  who  is  every- 
where— by  the  hearth  and  by  the  way,  in  the 
crowded  city  and  on  the  lonely  deep — might  be 
our  guardian,  wherever  we  journeyed."  Here 
lies  a  leaf  of  Linnaeus'  lime-tree — a  memorial  of 
a  great  man  and  an  agreeable  visit. 

Our  curiosity  about  Linnaeus  was  now  fully 
satisfied;  in  passing  through  the  streets,  we 
could  fancy  that  we  saw  the  amiable  roan  on  his 
way  to  visit  his  pupil  Fabricius,  "  at  our  abode 
almost  opposite  his  house,  where  he  came  to  us 
almost  every  day  without  form,  in  his  red  night'- 
gown  and  green  cap  lined  with  fur,  and  with  his 
pipe  in  his  hand.''  The  beautiful  simplicity  of 
his  character  is  still  more  forcibly  shown  by  the 
picture  which  is  drawn  of  his  country  life. 
''  Kuhn,  Zoeg9i  and  I  (Fabricius),  all  foreigners, 
lived  near  him  in  the  country  also.     Linnaeus 
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and  his  whole  family  came  to  see  us  once  a 
week ;  on  which  occasions  we  always  provided 
a  peasant  who  played  upon  a  kind  of  violin, 
and  danced  in  the  barn,  with  infinite  satisfac* 
tion.  In  truth,  though  our  ball  was  not  very 
splendid,  our  society  not  numerous,  our  music 
not  superexoellent,  our  minuets  and  Polish 
dances  not  dignified,  yet  we  amused  ourselves 
not  a  little.  The  old  man,  who  generally  sat 
smoking  his  pipe  with  my  friend  Zoega,  and 
looked  on,  would  now  and  then  start  up  and 
join  himself  in  a  Polish  dance^  in  which  he  far 
surpassed  the  youngest  of  the  company.  These 
days  and  hours  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me/' 
It  is  singular  enough  that  most  biographers 
speak  as  if  the  family  of  Linnaaus  became  ex- 
tinct so  long  ago  as  the  year  1783,  on  the  death 
of  his  son,  who  had  been  joint  professor  of 
botany,  but  did  not  display  any  distinguished 
talent.  In  addition  to  thi/s  son,  his  family  con- 
sisted of  four  daughters,  one  of  whom — our 
venerable  Louisa, — was  the  discoverer  of  the 
luminous  properties  of  the  flower  of  the  Tro- 
paolum.  However  forgetful  the  citizens  of 
Upsala  may  have  become  of  this  family,  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen  are  not  insensible  to 
their  clsdms :  the  king  lately  caused  a  hand- 
some monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory 

t2 
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of  Linnaeus  in  his  native  village,  Roershutt,  in 
Smaland,  where  his  father  was  vicar.  It  has 
been  said  that  some  of  the  family  took  the  sur- 
name of  Tiliander,  in  reference  to  the  Latin 
name  of  the  lime-tree  (7i/iVz),  of  which  some 
large  and  beautiful  ones  still  adorn  the  farm 
cultivated  by  the  Linneeuses.  Linnaeus  himself, 
however,  never  assumed  that  addition:  in  all 
his  writings  and  on  all  his  monuments,  he  is  in- 
variably called  Linn6.  How  he  came  to  be  styled 
Linnaeus  by  foreigners  does  not  appear,  but  so 
little  do  the  Swedes  know  him  by  that  name, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  the  difficulty  which  we 
had  in  getting  information  about  him,  partly 
arose  from  our  using  a  designation  which  the 
people  were  not  accusfbmed  to. 

Of  the  curiosities  of  Upsala,  few  now  re- 
mained to  be  explored,  except  its  marvellous 
springs — ^three  gushing  sources  which  spouted 
up  from  as  many  drops  of  St.  Eric's  blood,  and 
to  this  hour  supply  the  city  with  the  freshest 
water.  The  little  maiden  who  gave  us  the  lid 
of  her  tea-kettle  to  drink  from,  seemed  to  think 
foreigners  very  ignorant  indeed,  when  they  did 
not  know  the  whole  of  the  veracious  legend  of 
the  wonderful  Saint.  Was  there  not  close  by 
another  spot  which  he  had  made  famous — the 
very  steps  where  he  had  met  the  great  enemy  of 
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man,  and  dropped  his  Bible  in  fright  ?  And  is 
not  the  place  still  marked  with  iron  rails? 
There  was  no  excuse  for  such  ignorance. 

The  Church-yard  here  is  an  exception  to  all 
we  have  seen  in  Sweden.  It  is  most  beautifully 
kept  and  contains  some  tasteful  monuments; 
but  the  simplest  pleased  most,  especially  those 
which  displayed  little  but  a  wreathed  chaplet 
of  blue  flowers  hung  on  the  honey-suckle  which 
twines  round  a  humble  headstone.  The  height 
on  whose  farther  slope  it  lies,  and  which  has  al- 
ready been  so  often  mentioned/  is  a  delightful 
spot  to  enjoy  the  evening  hour  upon,  and  it 
augured  well  for  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants 
that  they  did  not  allow  so  fair  a  sunset  to  pass 
unimproved.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening 
many  were  strolling  in  quiet  groups  along  the 
green  banks  of  the  Sala,  where  a  little  steamer 
had  just  arrived  from  Stockholm;  but  when 
the  sun  declined,  as  if  attracted  by  the  sweet 
bells  of  the  cathedral,  they  repaired  to  the  high 
walks,  from  which  is  presented  an  extensive 
view  of  soft  fields,  now  waving  in  all  the  luxu- 
riance of  summer.  There  is  scarcely  another 
eminence  in  the  whole  landscape.  The  adjoin- 
ing country,  in  fact,  presents  one  of  the  most 
level  and  best  cultivated  districts  in  Sweden  ; 
but  though  the  soil  be  favourable  for  all  kinds 
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of  grain,  barley  is  the  favourite  crop — ^a  prefer- 
ence accounted  for  by  the  constant  demand  for 
it  among  the  brandy  distillers.  From  the  greater 
steadiness  of  the  summer  heat,  the  crops,  as  in 
the  districts  already  spoken  of,  are  much  more 
advanced  than  in  any  part  of  Scotland  at  the 
Bame  date.  Though  the  season  was  unusually 
late,  the  common  fruits  were  already  abundant 
(early  in  July) ;  but  the  strawberries  which  we 
got  to  dinner  had  little  flavour.  A  Scotch  gentle- 
man, who  is  often  in  this  quarter,  tells  us  that 
though  he  does  not  leave  Upsala  till  all  the 
crops  are  cut,  yet  on  arriving  in  Scotland  he 
frequently  finds  harvest  only  beginning,  even  in 
the  Lothians* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AN  OLD  SOLDIER'S  CASTLE;  OR  "THE  CLOISTER 
IN  THE  WOOD." 

Noble  OakB^Count  Ugglas'  Villa— Wbanobl's  Castlb,  Skft^- 
kloster~^Ma  resemblance  to  Holyrood— Ornaments  of  the  Gal- 
leries— Portraits  of  the  Generart  Companions  in  Arms — Great 
number  of  Scottiah  Officert—Many  Noble  Families  in  Sweden 
founded  by  Scotchmen— 'Montgomeries,  Gordons,  Cafnpbells— 
The  Astrologer's  Turret— Schiller's  ^a/i^rMi^m— Portrait  of  the 
Count  of  Mansfeldt^Reminiseence  of  a  visit  to  his  Castle  in 
the  Harts-^Piccolomini— doUoredo— The  LiWary — Cabinet  of 
Curiosities— Medals,  Busts,  &c.— Museum  of  Ancient  Armour 
—Beheading  Swords,  &c.«-View  over  the  Forest  and  Lake — 
The  Boatman's  Hut — Hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  Swedes. 

On  the  way  to  Stockholm,  by  going  a  short 
distance  off  the  road,  the  traveller  may  visit  one 
of  the  most  interesting  mansions  in  Europe — 
the  Castle  of  the  famous  Wrangel,  known  to 
the  readers  of  history  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  as  one  of  the  cha- 
racters named  in  Schiller's  Wallenstein.  He 
built  his  castle   in   1649,   after  the  peace  of 
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Westphalia,  and  called  it  Skugkloster,  which 
means  the  Cloister  in  the  Wood,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  standing  near  the  site  of  an 
ancient  nunnery,  which  once  occupied  a  se- 
questered retreat  in  the  forest.  The  male  line 
of  the  family  having  become  extinct,  this  man- 
sion now  belongs  to  the  Brah^  family,  whose 
chief  married  the  heiress  of  the  old  warrior,  and 
thus  united  the  blood  and  the  fortunes  of  two 
of  the  wealthiest  houses  in  Sweden.  Its  present 
lord— the  gallant  and  popular  Count  Brah6, — 
seldom  visits  it,  being  in  such  favour  with  the 
king,  that  he  can  never  leave  the  capital,  where 
his  military  duties  also  demand  much  of  his 
attention. 

A  few  miles  from  Upsala,  we  passed  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  largest  oaks  we  have  ever 
seen:  from  the  turf-seat  formed  round  it,  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  object  of  veneration  with 
the  citizens,  who  extend  their  holiday  walks 
to  visit  it.  A  few  miles  further  we  turn  off 
the  great  road,  and  leave  the  carriage  at  Kru- 
senberg,  a  pretty  villa,  lately  purchased  by 
Count  Ugglas  for  130,000  Banco  dollars,  (nearly 
£10,000).  A  short  walk  through  fine  green 
avenues,  brought  us  to  the  margin  of  an  ex- 
tensive sheet  of  water,  a  branch  of  Lake  Malar, 
skirted  by  oaks  of  some  centuries'  growth  dip- 
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ping  their  broad  boughs  into  the  limpid  tide. 
The  boat  was  soon  launched,  and,  as  we  had 
been  early  away,  a  beautiful  sail  of  about  an 
hour  landed  us  at  Wrangel's  Castle  before  the 
dew  had  risen  from  the  velvet  turf  which 
stretches  between  it  and  the  shore. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  impression 
made  by  this  well-preserved  edifice,  glittering 
white  through  the  leaves,  on  a  low  but  rugged 
point ;  we  paused  on  our  oars  once  more  to  ad- 
mire its  beauty,  before  landing  among  the  reeds 
which  surround  the  summer-house,  jutting  into 
the  lake ;  and  its  charms  did  not  diminish  on 
approaching  nearer.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  open  square,  with  huge  octangular  towers  at 
each  comer.  The  body  of  the  Castle  is  four 
stories  high ;  the  towers  rise  to  a  much  greater 
altitude ;  hence,  though  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture be  very  plain,  the  building  imposes  by 
its  bulk  and  happy  proportions.  It  is  said  to 
be  nearly  a  copy  of  the  Castle  of  Aschafienburg; 
and,  in  general  form,  it  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Holyrood :  its  many  windows,  how- 
ever, and  the  bright  care  with  which  the  walls 
are  whitewashed,  give  it  a  livelier  air  than  that 
of  the  deserted  mansion  of  our  Scottish  kings. 
The  low-browed  arch,  leading  into  the  quadran- 
gle, is   adorned    with  some  beautiful  marble 
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pillars,  presented  to  the  family  by  Queen  Chris- 
tina; but  for  which  her  successor  afterwards 
made  £1,500  be  paid,  under  a  pretext  that  they 
were  public  property.  The  open  arcade  which 
runs  round  the  court  is  extremely  light  and 
spacious  ;  some  of  the  arches  contain  guns  and 
falconets,  of  curious  make,  mounted  on  small 
carriages — trophies  from  the  German  wars. 

The  ample  staircase  is  decorated  with  grim 
busts,  and  fading  pictures.  On  each  story  is  a 
gallery,  lighted  by  large  windows  from  the 
court,  running  round  the  whole  way,  and  cor- 
responding in  dimensions  with  the  arcade 
below.  The  first  of  these  galleries  is  filled  with 
portraits  of  the  distinguished  officers  who 
served  with  Wrangel's  £sither,  generally  having 
the  name  of  each  painted  on  the  canvas — a 
plan  most  convenient  for  the  visitor,  and  more 
likely  to  prolong  the  fame  of  the  person  repre- 
sented, than  the  usual  way  of  leaving  all  to 
conjecture.  Beneath  each  is  also  some  motto, 
printed  in  large  characters,  and  consisting  of  a 
grave  aphorism,  a  heroic  allusion,  or  a  poetical 
thought,  taken  from  an  Italian  or  a  Latin 
author.  The  opposite  side  of  the  gallery  is 
lined  with  busts  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and 
the  ancient  philosophers,  similarly  furnished 
with  names  and  mottos.     The  pictures  being  so 
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numerous,  and  painted  by  wholesale,  of  course 
want  finish,  and  look  poor  to  the  eye  that  has 
been  accustomed  to  the  galleries  of  other 
countries.  They  possess,  however,  a  high  in* 
terest  to  the  student  of  European  history,  from 
connecting  him  so  closely  as  they  do  with  one 
of  its  most  interesting  portions.  To  a  Scotch- 
man, in  particular,  this  gallery  presents  a  great 
treat :  on  ascending  to  the  second  story,  which 
contains  portraits  of  Wrangel's  own  brethren  in 
arms,  he  finds  a  great  number  of  his  country- 
men, who  had  held  a  high  place  in  the  favour 
both  of  Gustavus  and  his  general.  In  fact,  the 
majority  of  both  collections  consist  of  such 
names  as  David  Drummond,  Captain  Kammel, 
James  King,  Patrick  Ruthven,  each  followed  or 
preceded  by  its  respective  military  designation 
of  Captain,  Major,  &c.  It  gives  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  old  commander's  heart,  to  find  him 
thus  surrounding  himself  in  times  of  peace  with 
the  gallant  comrades  who  had  stood  by  him  in 
the  shock  of  war.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  Major 
Sinclair,  who  distinguished  himself  at  a  later 
period  in  the  Swedish  service ;  he  fell  in  de- 
fence of  Charles  XIL  in  Turkey ;  and  was  the 
founder  of  a  noble  family,  still  existing.  As 
was  stated  to  us  in  Upsala,  by  a  countryman 
who  had  been  long  there,  many  of  the  best 
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families  in  the  kingdom  are  of  Scottish  descent. 
Leslies,  Montgomeries,  Gordons,  Duffs,  Ha- 
miltons,  Douglasses  (lately  extinct),  Murrays, 
in  short,  all  the  best  names  of  Scotland  are  to 
be  found  in  Sweden,  having  been  introduced  by 
cadets  of  our  noble  families  who  served  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

In  the  upper  galleries  a  great  many  daubs 
from  Scripture  history,  on  the  largest  scale,  are 
going  rapidly  to  decay.  Altogether,  there  are 
more  square  yards  of  painted  canvas  here  than 
in  any  dozen  of  ordinary  palaces. 

Without  an  astrologer's  turret  a  mansion  of 
the  seventeenth  century  would  have  been  as 
incomplete  as  one  of  the  nineteenth  without  a 
conservatory.  The  highest  part  of  the  eastern 
tower  is  accordingly  devoted  to  this  important 
appendage ;  and  it  is  still  furnished  with  costly 
instruments,  some  of  which  are  of  old  construc- 
tion ;  for  the  study  of  the  heavens  was  a  favou- 
rite occupation  with  Wrangel — a  fact  which 
reminded  us  of  Wallenstein's  confidence  in  the 
stars,  a  part  of  his  character  which  the  tragic 
poet  has  turned  to  such  beautiful  account. 
Many  things,  both  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
castle,  brought  the  gloomy  and  ambitious  chief 
to  our  view,  and  we  regretted  that  no  portrait 
is  preserved  of  him  among  the  many  which 
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remain  of  his  associates.  We  were  much  inte- 
rested by  that  of  the  gallant  Count  of  Mansfeldt, 
whose  history  and  death  foriQ  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  in  Schiller's  eloquent  History 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  This  portrait  car- 
ried us  back  to  the  happy  hours  we  had  spent 
the  previous  autumn,  in  the  now  tenantless  castle 
of  the  Mansfeldts,  one  of  the  most  romantic 
and  interesting  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Hartz.  Alas !  the  name  and  lineage  of  a 
noble  house  are  now  completely  extinct !  The 
fox  roams  through  the  gardens,  and  the  owl 
hoots  from  the  tower  where  chivalry  and  beauty 
once  held  their  court ;  yet  out  of  respect  to  a 
gallant  name,  we  lingered  long  among  its 
crumbling  walls,  and  now  gazed  with  interest 
on  their  master's  lineaments.  Here  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  Italian  Piccolomini,  and  one  of  the 
Austrian  General  Golloredo. 

Another  part  of  the  mansion  is  worthy  of  the 
great  soldier's  taste,  though  all  great  soldiers 
have  not  shown  the  same  passion — the  library. 
It  is  arranged  in  a  suite  of  handsome  rooms, 
containing  23,000  volumes,  many  of  which  are 
of  such  value,  that  the  professors  of  Upsala 
make  frequent  visits  to  consult  them.  The 
large  collection  of  state  documents  and  papers 
connected  with  the  German  campaigns,  is  said 
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to  be  very  valuable.  Here  is  also  an  excellent 
collection  of  dried  plants,  specimens  of  all 
kinds  of  wood  in  neat  drawers,  and  of  seeds  in 
phials,  all  shewing  the  practical  and  useful 
nature  of  the  tastes  which  have  characterized 
the  noble  owners.  The  volume  most  consulted 
by  the  public  is  the  one  containing  the  names 
of  visitors ;  among  the  latest  entries  stand  the 
autographs  of  the  present  king,  in  big  sprawling 
lines,  and  that  of  his  queen  ''I>esir6e,"  both 
written  bb  awkwardly  as  if  their  majesties,  be- 
sides being  sovereigns,  were  also  authors  by 
profession. 

From  each  of  the  galleries  already  spoken  of» 
doors  open  into  large  and  handsome  suites  of 
apartments,  the  windows  of  which  command  a 
beautiful  view  of  lake  or  forest  scenery,  accord- 
ing to  the  side  in  which  they  stand.  A  few  of 
the  rooms  are  tastefully  furnished  in  the  modern 
style;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  are  full  of 
antiquated  ornaments.  Gobelins  tapestry,  &c. 
Some  contain  pictures  of  the  Flemish  school^ 
and  one  is  hung  with  family  portraits^  among 
which  that  of  the  astronomer  Tycho  Brah^» 
a  near  relation,  is  greatly  honoured.  The  high 
bald  forehead  of  Charles  XII.  is  seen  at  every 
turn.  Bemadotte  is  the  next  most  honoured 
guest ;  there  are  busts,  pictures  and  statues  of 
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him  ioDumerable.  The  large  statue,  executed 
at  Rome  by  Professor  Burstrom»  represents 
him  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman  warrior,  whose 
shield  is  adorned  with  the  nuptials  of  Norway 
and  Sweden;  the  former  a  handsome  youth  with 
the  bearskin  on  his  shoulders,  the  latter  a  youug 
and  lovely  female  with  the  lion  at  her  feet. 
Among  the  medals,  or  portraits  of  living  Swedes 
of  eminence,  how  few  are  of  men  known  to 
the  rest  of  Europe !  Bishop  Tegner  is  almost  the 
only  poet  here  whose  name  is  familiar  to  us. 

To  describe  cabinets  of  curiosities  is  an  end- 
less, and,  generally,  a  very  unprofitable  task ; 
but  this  castle  contains  so  many  of  them,  and 
thingsof  suchstrange  variety,  thatwecannotomit 
saying  something  about  them.  As  usual  there 
is  a  good  store  of  garments  of  sundry  kinds,  and 
of  sundry  illustrious  individuals,  such  as  King 
Eric's  slippers.  Queen  Christina's  high*heeled 
riding-shoes,  and  a  fragment  of  the  grave- 
clothes  of  the  great  Adolpbus,  taken  from  his 
coffin  when  it  was  opened  at  the  last  centenary 
of  his  death,  in  1832.  The  Brahms  themselves 
have  contributed,  and  in  a  very  fisital  manner, 
to  this  stock  of  personalities :  for  so  far  does 
the  Swedish  taste  in  this  way  carry  its  vagaries, 
that  they  have  actually  treasured  up  the  boots 
and  clothes  in  which  one  of  their  ancestors 
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went  to  the  scaffold.  Those  who  study  charac- 
ter from  walking-sticks,  may  here  find  a  collec- 
tion of  them  supplied  by  nearly  all  the  kings  of 
Sweden.  Here  is  also  a  great  profusion  of  royal 
saddles,  but  we  were  plebeian  enough  to  take 
little  interest  in  these  regal  memorials,  compared 
with  that  inspired  by  the  tea-cup  and  saucer  of 
Linnaeus — small  things  like  French  coffee-cups, 
with  his  namesake  the  Linruzat  painted  blue^ 
streaming  showily,  but  not  very  naturally,  over 
both.  In  one  of  these  collections — for  there 
are  many  rooms  full  of  such  curiosities — maybe 
seen  some  of  the  old  Swedish  sixteen  skilling 
pieces  formerly  spoken  of,  as  huge  and  heavy 
as  the  coins  used  in  the  days  of  Roman  simpli- 
city and  virtue.  There  is  a  singular  German 
prayer-book,  most  beautifully  written  on  vellum 
by  a  nun  who  had  no  hands,  but  had  been 
taught  to  write  with  her  feet! 

Of  such  rarities  there  are  thousands  to  be 
seen;  but  we  must  leave  them  in  order  to  visit 
the  armoury,  which  occupies  several  rooms  in 
one  of  the  towers,  and  displays  a  whole  arsenal 
of  curiosities.  Here  maybe  seen  mail  of  every 
variety,  especially  some  of  immense  strength 
and  weight,  intended  for  the  war-horse.  Pis- 
tols, swords,  scimitars,  Andrea  Ferraras,  and 
Damascus  blades,  gleam  in  dozens  among  cross-. 
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bows,  rude  guns,  gloves  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  elk's  neck,  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and 
every  other  implement  of  defence,  or  assault, 
used  in  ancient  warfare.  Wrangel's  banner  still 
waves  among  those  of  foreign  leaders,  and  his 
armour  glances  near  John  Siska's  sword  from 
Prague — while  the  muster-roll  of  the  allied 
forces  in  the  Grerman  wars  remains  to  speak  for 
the  confidence  reposed  by  the  other  powers  in 
the  Swedish  general.  Near  it  may  be  seen  the 
batons  of  several  commanders  and  great  mar- 
shals— short  instruments  with  heavy  notched 
heads.  Less  heroic  fire-arms  are  also  displayed 
in  great  profusion.  Queen  Christina's  pistols, 
and  Louis  XIV.'s  fowling-piece,  keep  company 
with  Carl  Johann's  dress-sword,  and  Charles 
XIL's  walking-stick.  Here  is  a  very  singular 
piece  of  mechanism — an  iron-hand  worn  by  a 
guardsman  of  Charles  IX.  He  had  lost  his 
own  hand  in  battle,  but  was  enabled  to  use  this 
very  neat  and  ingenious  contrivance,  by  pressing 
down  with  the  remaining  member  a  small  spring 
at  the  wrist,  in  obedience  to  which  the  iron- 
fingers  opened  or  closed  on  the  partizan,  which 
he  was  still  able  to  wield  as  stoutly  as  ever. 

Of  less  noble  weapons  here  assembled  it  were 
long  to  tell ;  some  of  them  bespeak  a  very  sin- 
gular taste  in  the  collector,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
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Alva's  beheading-sword,  keeping  company  with 
the  one  which  struck  off  the  heads  of  the 
Swedish  councillors  executed  at  Lidkopping. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  complete  collection  of  the 
headsman's  weapons,  from  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe ;  they  are  all  long  straight 
blades,  from  two  to  three  inches  broad ;  narrow- 
ing a  little  towards  the  broad  square  point. 

Leaving  all  these  dainty  sights,  however^  we 
for  a  moment  turned  our  eye  on  the  fair  scene 
without.  The  view  from  the  tower  is  rich  on 
every  hand.  Wood  and  water  stretch  in  varied 
beauty  wherever  the  eye  can  fall.  The  flower- 
garden,  kept  in  the  highest  order,  stretches  from 
the  walls  toward  the  forest;  shady  walks  of 
lime-trees  surround  the  mansion  on  every  other 
side.  The  church,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  family  burying-place,  rises  softly  through 
shading  trees,  close  beside  the  castle ;  and  vil- 
lage spires,  interspersed  among  gentle  knolls, 
are  frequent  in  the  distant  glades :  in  short,  a 
lovelier  spot  has  seldom  been  seen.  It  is  one 
of  those  mansions  with  a  half-dead,  half-living 
interest,  which  excite  the  fancy  more  than 
structures  blazing  with  all  the  glare  and  tinsel 
of  still  untarnished  splendour :  we  had  already 
spent  hours  in  it,  and  could  have  enjoyed  many 
hours  more,  but  the  advancing  day  warned  us 
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to  take  leave  of  the  intelligent  castellan,  now 
almoiit  the  only  tenant  of  this  princely  dwelling. 
The  timid  glance  of  a  damsel  at  hef  washing 
on  the  shore,  was  the  only  adieu  sent  after  us 
from  the  Cloister  in  the  Wood ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  were  pulling  stoutly  at  the  oars 
on  our  way  back,  with  a  bright  sun  above,  and 
a  soft  breeze  to  curl  the  waters  below  us.  The 
Upsala  steam-boat,  hissing  up  on  her  way  to 
Stockholm,  roused  us  from  our  dreams  of  the 
German  wars;  and  the  scenes  passing  on  its 
deck,  reminded  us  that  it  was  full  time  to  think 
of  breakfast,  after  being  six  or  seven  hours  in 
motion  without  food.  Our  wants  were  quickly 
relieved  when  we  reached  the  boatman's  house, 
a  comfortable  cottage,  sheltered  by  some  mag- 
nificent oaks  meeting  over  its  roof,  and  sur- 
rounded by  green  turf  as  fresh  and  soft  ajs  fairy 
ever  trod.  The  splendid  trouts  swimming  in 
the  wooden  tanks  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  were 
soon  transferred  to  the  frying-pan,  and  to  these 
the  rosy-cheeked  mistress  of  this  hospitable 
home  soon  added  other  and  equally  welcome 
fare.  But  the  sweetest  sauce  we  got  was  the 
anxious  kindness  of  our  entertainers:  wife, 
mother,  and  master,  were  all  helping  us,  yet 
all  with  quiet  order  and  {larmony :  one  cooked 
the  fish,  another  handed  down  loaf  after  loaf 
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from  the  well-stocked  pile  on  the  cupboard, 
and  a  third  brought  fuel ;  nothing  was  thought 
troublesome,  and  none  of  their  stores  were 
grudged.  In  fact,  the  interest  taken  in  pro- 
moting his  comfort,  by  all  he  comes  amongst, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the  traveller 
in  Sweden.  The  most  humble  cottager  not 
only  gives  his  best,  but  he  gives  it  with  plea- 
sure ;  he  is  delighted  when  you  call  for  more, 
and  as  eager  to  anticipate  your  wants  as  if  he 
were  to  be  rewarded  with  gold  instead  of  the 
few  pence,  for  it  is  often  no  more,  that  each 
guest  has  to  pay  for  a  Jowly  but  most  whole- 
some meal.  We  have  never  been  in  any  country 
\  where  we  are  better  repaid  for  giving  a  little 
more  than  what  is  asked ;  the  Sw^edes  are  not 
so  voluble  or  cringing  in  their  gratitude  as  the 
Italians,  but  the  glow  of  the  cheek,  and  the 
hearty  "  thank  ye,"  say  more  than  speeches. 

A  journey  of  some  thirty  miles  more,  and  we 
found  rest  and  welcome  in  the  gay  capital  of 
Sweden. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

STOCKHOLM. 

The  Seven  Islands  of  the  MSlor  and  Seven  Hills  of  Rome— Magni- 
ficent Scenery  —  General  Situation  and  Aspect  —  Rocks  and 
Waters — First  Impressions  on  entering—- The  puzzled  Sentinel 
— Lodgings — Inns — Greatly  improved*— Wooden  houses  on  their 
travels. 

Stockholm  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
most  agreeable  cities  of  Europe.  This  may  not, 
indeed,  have  been  the  opinion  which  the  first 
sight  of  it  led  us  to  form  ;  but  here  again  were 
we  taught  the  value  of  the  maxim,  "  Trust  not 
to  first  impressions." 

If  Rome  and  Constantinople  can  each  boast 
of  its  seven  hills,  Stockholm  can  also  boast  of  a 
seven-fold  foundation,  and  of  a  much  less  doubt- 
ful character.  The  traveller  who  visits  the  great 
capitals  of  the  ancient  world,  has  at  first  much 
difficulty  in  making  out  the  requisite  array  of 
hills ;  but  the  seven  islands  on  which  part  of 
Stockholm  is  built  are  too  distinct — for  many 
of  them  are  bold  rugged  ridges — to  leave  anyone 
in  doubt  for  a  moment.    Let  not  the  term  island. 
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however,  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  this 
city,  like  the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  is  literally 
in  the  sea ;  for  they  are  situated  in  the  mouth  of 
the  v^aters  which  ruu  from  an  inland  lake  (the 
Malar  sea)  just  at  the  termination  of  a  long 
narrow  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  at  nearly  the  same 
distance  from  the  outer  coast  as  London 
Bridge  is  from  the  sea.  On  the  islands — ^and 
more  particularly  on  the  three  called  Stock* 
holm  (the  Island  of  the  Castle^  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  city},  Riddarholm  (or  the  Knights' 
Island),  and  Helge  And's  Holm  (Island  of  the 
Holy  Spirit),  all  of  which  are  so  near  each 
other,  that  they  are  united  by  thirteen  short 
bridges  of  stone  and  others  of  wood — stand 
the  king's  palace,  a  modem  structure  in  the 
Italian  style,  which  for  beauty  of  architecture 
and  effect  surpasses  all  the  city  palaces  in 
Europe — the  great  Cathedral — the  Bank — ^the 
House  of  the  Diet— and  most  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous ornaments  of  the  city  :  but  the  larger 
portion  of  the  private  houses  are  built  on  the 
mainland,  which  on.  the  north  side  (called  the 
Norr*malm  or  north  suburb)  slopes  gradually 
and  beautifully  backwards  from  the  shore ;  but 
on  the  south  side  the  Sodermalm  rises  in  bold 
abrupt  cliffs,  where  the  white  houses  nestle 
beautifully  among  shading  trees. 
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With  this  general  idea  of  its  position,  ascend 
one  of  the  lofty  towers  on  the  islands,  or  one  of 
the  crags  }ust  spoken  of,  and  it  is  then  you  will 
form  a  correct  idea  of  what  Stockholm  is.  Now  it 
lies  like  a  scene  of  magic  at  your  feet.  On  one 
hand,  are  the  waters  from  the  lake,  dark,  deep, 
and  strong,  rushing  past  you  like  an  arrow ;  on 
the  other,  sleeps  the  broad  river,  glancing  like 
a  mirror,  with  a  hundred  barks  in  motion  on  its 
many  branches,  giving  singular  life  and  variety 
to  the  scene.  Before  and  around  you  rise  masses 
above  masses  of  shining  architecture«  of  which  the 
immense  palaceformsthefitand  beautiful  centre; 
beside  it  are  towers  piercing  the  sky  —beyond  are 
long  lines  of  regular  houses,  stretching  as  in  ter- 
races along  the  mainland,  and  beautifully  relieved 
by  the  dark  foliage  of  their  surrounding  gardens 
—nearer,  the  more  ancient  structures  group  high 
and  stormy  above  each  other — ^behind  these  are 
huge  masses  of  rock,  hanging  like  clouds  in 
the  sky — farther  away  are  varied  heights,  on 
which  grey  crags  and  dark  pines  struggle  with 
each  other  for  the  highest  points — in  some  nooks 
glow  the  beech  and  hazel;  in  others,  green 
pastures  and  quiet  gardens  are  seen — ^while  at 
the  most  distant  point  which  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  long  line  of  the  inlet  may  be  seen  winding 
lazily  round  steep  cliffs,  on  which  are  indistinct 
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clumps  of  foliage,  and  houses  seeking  for  peace 
far  away  from  city  haunts.  A  goodly  sight  1 
and  over  all  shines  the  bright  sun,  giving  life 
and  beauty  without  end. 
v^  But  since  these  beautiful  objects,  and  more 
than  all  these,  may  be  seen  from  almost  any 
eminence  in  Stockholm,  may  it  not  with  jus- 
tice be  placed  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
European  cities?  The  buildings,  separately, 
are  not,  indeed,  so  picturesque  as  those  of  the 
Turkish  capital,  nor  have  the  waters  the  impos- 
ing width  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden 
Horn ;  but  there  is  a  "  freshness"  over  them 
which  the  gazer  misses  in  the  fair  but  fading 
Istamboul ;  and  is  it  not  of  itself  saying  much 
for  a  scene,  if  it  makes  its  describer  think  at  all 
of  a  city  so  matchless  ?  Stockholm  has  also 
been  contrasted  with  Naples ;  but  in  the  latter, 
man  has  aided  Nature  more  than  in  the  for- 
mer. The  dense  but  finely  varied  masses  of 
the  lower  parts  of  Naples  are  so  admirably 
grouped,  as  to  add  beauty  to  a  winding  shore 
in  itself  already  most  beautiful;  while  the 
fantastic  battlements  of  St.  Elmo  occupy  the 
very  point  where  some  object  is  wanted  to  fix 
the  eye.  In  short,  art  has  done  all  that  Nature 
needed  to  make  Naples  faultlessly  beautiful ; 
but  here  we  find  beauty  in  spite  of  what  art  has 
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done ;  for,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  masses 
of  building  are  so  monotonous,  that  in  any 
other  site  they  would  be  pronounced  defor- 
mities. 

Those  parts  of  the  city  which  occupy  the 
main  land  are  very  regularly  laid  out  with 
streets  generally  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Most  of  the  great  thoroughfares  are 
tolerably  paved,  but  as  yet  the  only  foot-pave- 
ment in  the  city  is  a  short  line  in  front  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Owen,  a  gentleman  from  Glasgow, 
who  has  long  conducted  a  very  extensive  esta- 
blishment for  building  steam-engines,  &c.  He 
paved  his  part  of  the  street  by  way  of  example 
to  his  fellow-citizens;  but  the  Swedes  have 
never  been  too  eager  to  adopt  outlandish  inno- 
vations. 

Except  some  churches,  few  buildings  of  im- 
portance are  situated  in  the  northern  suburb. 
This  division  contains,  however,  the  two  prin- 
cipal squares  of  the  city ;  one  of  which,  the 
"  King's  Garden,"  is  bordered  with  large  shady 
trees,  and  contains  a  good  statue  of  Charles 
Xlllth,  while  the  other,  called  the  square  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus — one  side  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  theatre  in  which  Gustavus  III.  was  as- 
sassinated, and  the  other  by  a  small  palace — 
contains  a  well-executed  equestrian  statue  of 
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the  Protestant  hero.  From  this  square  a  very 
handsome  bridge,  known  as  the  New  Bridge, 
opens  a  communication  with  the  principal 
island »  and  at  the  same  time  forms  the  most 
fashionable  and  agreeable  lounge  in  Stockholm; 
all  heavy  goods  being  here  transported  by  water, 
it  is  never  encumbered  by  the  huge  waggons 
which  in  other  capitals  keep  bridges  from  being 
what  they  ought  to  be, — ^the  most  attractive 
places  of  resort  to  the  inhabitants.  As  part  of 
this  bridge  rests  on  a  point  of  the  Helge-And's 
Island,  the  centre  arches  are  occupied  by  a  fa- 
shionable coffee-house,  with  a  pretty  garden  in 
front,  where  the  best  society  of  the  capital  may 
often  be  seen.  Close  by  the  south  end  of  the 
bridge  rises  the  Great  Palace,  which,  with  its 
shining  Italian  look,  has  a  beautiful  appearance, 
from  whatever  side  it  is  viewed,  but  especially 
from  this.  Broad  and  massive  quays,  surround- 
ing the  palace  on  its  two  sides,  towards  the  prin- 
cipal harbour,  effectually  prevent  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  the  shipping,  which  at  one  point 
is  very  dense,  from  reaching  the  royal  apart- 
ments. On  one  of  the  quays,  within  view  of 
the  palace  windows,  stands  a  statue  of  Gustavus 
III.,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  leading 
from  this  point,  a  small  but  handsome  obelisk 
has  also  been  raised  to  his  memory ;  proofs  that 
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though  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  wrath  of  the 
nobles,  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  people 
have  not  been  undervalued  by  posterity. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  seen  that 
Stockholm,  for  its  size,  contains  a  great  number 
of  public  statues.  Public  buildings  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  however,  are  not  numerous 
Glancing  at  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  we 
find,  near  the  monument  last  referred  to,  and  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  principal  island,  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  the  great  Cathedral, 
a  very  imposing  mass,  which,  next  to  the  palace 
by  which  it  stands,  forms  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  capital.  Our  catalogue  of  the  more 
prominent  ornaments  and  buildings  of  the  city 
will  close  when  we  have  mentioned  the  Ex* 
change,  which  is  also  in  this  island.  The  Rid- 
darholm  Island  contains  the  venerable  church 
of  the  same  name,  where  so  many  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Sweden  repose  ;^  also  the  Rad-huset, 
or  Town-Hall,  and  the  Riddar-huset^  or  House 
of  the  Nobles  (in  which  the  four  states  of 
Sweden  hold  their  sittings),  displaying  an  in- 
scription in  gilt  letters,  like  those  of  a  sign- 
board ;  and,  finally,  a  statue  of  GustavusVasa. 

The  reader  will  now  have  formed  some  idea 
of  the  general  outline  of  the  city  in  which 
we   found    shelter,    after   our   wanderings   in 
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the  wild  regions  of  the  norths  and  we  trust  that 
he  will  henceforth  admire  its  beauties  as  much 
as  we  did.  We  have  said,  however,  that  our 
Jirst  impression  was  much  less  favourable,  and 
in  order  to  show  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  shall 
now  briefly  describe  our  entrance  into  the  city 
which  was  to  gain  on  us  so  rapidly. 

After  leaving  the  cottage  of  the  hospitable 
boatman,  described  at  the  close  of  last  chapter, 
only  three  stages  of  our  journey  remained.  This 
tract  presents  little  variety  of  scenery,  being 
almost  entirely  filled  up  with  tame  corn  fields 
[  and  dreary  woods  of  fir.  On  approaching  the 
termination  of  these,  we  were  on  the  alert  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  romantic  beauties 
for  which  Stockholm  is  famed ;  for,  with  the 
traveller,  a  good  Jirst  view  of  a  capital  is  of  im- 
mense importance  ;  it  tinges,  more  or  less,  all 
his  future  thoughts  of  it.  In  this  instance^  how- 
ever, we  were  balked  of  our  wish.  Entering 
Stockholm  from  Upsala,  there  is  no  command- 
ing point  from  which  it  may  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage. The  approach,  in  fact,  is  far  from  pictu- 
resque, and,  for  a  capital,  very  lifeless. 

The  first  symptom  of  city  bustle  commences 
just  after  passing  through  a  silent  fir-wood,  at 
a  little  lake  about  a  mile  out,  where  the  most 
marvellous  of  boatwomen,  propped  on  shoes 
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with  a  huge  heel  in  the  middle  of  the  foot,  are 
seen  plying  for  passengers  with  a  bell  in  their 
hand ;  but  even  here  there  is  no  crowd,  no 
stream  of  life  indicating  that  we  are  near  a 
great  capital — the  houses  are  neater  than  in  the 
provinces,  but  nearly  as  quiet.  On  reaching 
the  wide  gate  of  open  iron  bars,  the  Dalecarlian 
soldier  on  duty,  a  good  honest  fellow,  in  a  blue 
coat  and  white  trowsers,  was  sadly  puzzled 
about  our  names  and  where  we  came  from. 
It  was  his  duty  to  take  the  particulars  down  in 
writing,  but  the  state  of  his  thick  unwieldy 
fingers,  showed  that  be  was  more  accustomed 
to  handle  the  spade  than  the  pen ;  even  when 
we  had  written  them  for  him,  the  rueful  coun- 
tenance with  which  he  regarded  the  bit  of 
paper,  would  have  moved  the  most  relentless 
to  pity.  He  turned  it  up  and  he  turned  it 
down,  read  it  from  the  right  and  read  it  from 
the  left,  heaved  a  big  sigh,  turned  up  his  eyes 
and  looked  mysteriously,  then  shook  his  head 
in  doubt,  and  raised  his  hand  to  scratch  it  into 
comprehension.  He  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
country  as  Scotland,  (for  the  general  description 
which  we  gave  of  ourselves  as  "  Englishmen," 
did  not  please  him) ;  after  spelling  it  over  and 
over  again  letter  by  letter,  he  gave  it  up  in 
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^ided  on  by  his  captain  or  the 
led  us  over  to  the  custom-house 
other  side  of  the  way.  Every 
opened  and  unpacked  in  the 
being  usual  to  exercise  great 
Bt  all  coming  from  Norway, 
re  so  low,  that  every  Swede 
ings  away  as  many  articles  as 
Q  pass  without  detection.  We 
in  the  wood  concealing  a  broad 
i  beneath  his  waistcoat  to  make 
I,  and  were  told  that  he  would 
fourth  of  what  he  would  have 
Im. 

txeet,  edged  on  each  side  by  a 
1  the  high  dead  walls  of  the  gar- 
be  houses  in  this  quarter  are  sur- 
commenced,  and  continued  so 
l^an  to  be  impatient  for  a  glimpse 
ore  romantic.  The  many  well- 
returning  from  forenoon  calls 
ntry,  reconciled  us  to  this  wea-- 
and  at  length  we  got  into  the 
leen's  Gatan^  one  of  the  princi- 
gand  viewless,  but  with  lofty 
s  on  each  side.  The  good^giires 
5S  of  the  gay  groups  whom  we 
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now  met  were  worthy  of  all  admiration,  but  we 
pitied  8adly  their  poor  feet  on  the  rough-paved 
flagless  thoroughfare. 

When  half-way  down  this  street,  we  stopped 
at  a  private  house,  which  had  been  recommended 
to  us,  and  where  we  secured  four  excellent 
apartments  on  the  second  floor  for  the  moderate 
charge  of  25  Banco  dollars  (about  two  guineas) 
a- week.  Travellers  may  sometimes  hear  of  lodg- 
ings at  the  gate,  or  even  before  reaching  it,  at 
the  house  where  the  Upsala  and  Gottenburg 
roads  meet,  to  which,  in  the  fine  season,  cards 
of  address  are  sent  by  those  inclined  to  receive 
strangers.  This  system  of  course  implies  a  defi^ 
ciency  of  hotel  accommodation ;  in  fact,  until 
lately,  there  was  no  good  inn  in  Stockholm :  the 
traveller  was  much  worse  off  here  than  in  the 
country  towns.  So  late  as  1820,  Sir  Arthur  de 
Gapell  Brooke  speaks  of  the  house  he  went  to 
as  being  worse  than  a  hen-roost :  and  even  more 
recent  visitors  describe  the  state  of  the  Stock- 
holm hotels  as  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  coun- 
try^  Now,  however,  the  case  is  very  different. 
In  a  capital  which  so  few  natives,  and,  until  of 
late  years,  almost  no  foreigners,  ever  thought  of 
visiting,  the  hotels  can  neither  be  so  splendid 
nor  so  numerous  as  in  Germany,  where  so  many 
travel  that  hotel-keeping  is  the  most  profitable 
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occupation  in  the  country;  but,  from  what  wc 
saw  of  the  Stockholm  hotQ|S|  we  should  saj 
that  they  are  now  fully  equal  to  those  of  the 
second-rate  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  continent 
There  are  two  at  least,  the  Hotel  du  Nord  anc 
LaCouronne^  where  clean  and  comfortable  apart 
ments  may  be  obtained  on  very  reasonable  terms 
The  only  meals  to  be  had  in  these,  however,  ai 
in  the  private  lodgings,  is  breakfast:  dinner  mus 
be  taken  in  some  of  the  eating-houses,  of  which 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  there  are  many  in  th( 
principal  parts  of  the  city. 

Finding  that  all  the  hotels  were  full,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  number  of  strangers  attracte< 
by  the  court  festivities  in  honour  of  the  Duches 
of  Leuchtenberg's  visit,  we  at  once  took  posses 
sion  of  private  apartments,  as  has  been  alread; 
mentioned,  at  the  Fru  Forselle's,  and  durinj 
the  fortnight  we  remained,  found  no  reason  t 
regret  our  choice.  Two  or  three  weeks  of  dus 
and  fatigue  would  have  disposed  us  to  be  please( 
with  her  clean  and  quiet  apartments,  even  ha( 
they  not  in  every  way  been  as  comfortable  a 
any  we  ever  had  in  London  at  the  same  price 
To  be  sure  there  were  no  carpets,  but  in  th 
heats  of  July  bare  floors  are  a  welcome  luxury 

The  streets  on  the  mainland  are  in  genera 
pretty   regular,    though   not  very   wide ;    bu 
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many  of  those  on  the  islands  are  as  narrow  and 
crooked  as  a  lover^of  irregularity  could  desire. 
On  the  three  principal  islands  most  of  the  houses 
are  of  stone,  but  in  the  north  and  south  suburbs 
the  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stuc- 
coed brick,  painted  white,  yellow,  or  faint  blue. 
In  the  remote  suburbs  wood  is  still  the   only 
material  employed.     In  most  houses  the  stairs 
and  lobbies  are  of  a  dark  blue  stone,  with  such 
a  slippery  surface  that  the  stranger  is  exposed 
to  many  a  tumble  before  he  gets  accustomed  to 
them,  just  as  on  the  treacherous  drawing-room 
floors  of  France,  where  the  newly-arrived  often 
measure    their  length  before    experience  has 
taught  them  how.  to  walk  in  a  strange  country. 
The  Swedes  have  no  use  for  studying  the  art  of 
Mosaic :  the  stone  now  spoken  of  is  so  full  of 
petrifactions,  fish,  &c.,  that  their  lobbies  display 
compositions  fully  as  intricate,  if  not  so  classi- 
cal, as  those  of  a  Pompeiian  villa.     In  all  parts 
of  the  city,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  build  upon  piles.     There 
are  no  fortifications  of  any  kind  round  it ;  its 
distance  from  the  coast,   and  the    singularly 
rugged  nature  of  its  position,  render  walls  unne- 
cessary. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  houses  about  Stock- 
holm are  the  little  villas  in  the  park,  which  are 
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^  of  a  most  convenient  and  obliging  construction. 
These  mansions  are  all  built  of  wood,  and  are 
so  contrived  that  they  may  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  removed  on  very  short  warning.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  pleasant  portability,  a  man  may 
dine  snugly  to-day  in  his  own  house  in  town, 
and,  shipping  it  on  the  lake  or  the  bay,  may 
still  dine  under  his  own  roof  one  hundred  miles 
off  on  the  morrow.  When  we  have  portable 
beds,  portable  soup,  portable  sailing  boats,  and 
a  thousand  other  portables,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  also  have  some  of 
Colonel  Blom's  portable  houses.  They  make 
the  most  delightful  little  nests  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SUMMER  LIFE  IN  THE  SWEDISH  CAPITAL. 

Pursuits  and  general  Character  of  the  Population — Foreigners— 
English — Mr.  Scott— Dress  and  Manners  of  the  Crowd— -Places 
of  Anausement-^The  Djurgarten— Most  romantic  Park  in  Eu- 
rope—Happy Scenes  there— Palace  of  Rosendahl — Evening 
Hymn  at  the  Camp— Joining  and  CoiFee-houses — Prices— Women 
at  the  Taverns— Merry  feast  at  the  Blue-Posts-^Affection  for 
the  English— Palace  of  Haga^-Familiarity  of  the  Royal  Family 
— Ruins  of  Ottstavus  lll.'s  Palace— Fate  of  the  Dalecarlian 
Boat-maiden. 

Of  the  79,500  inhabitants  of  Stockholm^  the 
greater  portion  are  natives  of  the  city  itself. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  settlers  from  the 
various  provinces,  especially  among  the  more 
laborious  kinds  of  city  occupations;  but  on 
the  whole,  the  proportion  of  provincialists  in 
the  more  lucrative  walks  of  business  is  less  than 
in  other  capitals. 

The  number  of  foreigners  is  not  very  great ; 
of  French,  though  the  king  is  himself  a  French- 
man, scarcely  one  is  found  at  the  bead  of  any 
extensive  undertaking ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  Bernadotte^s  wise  policy, 
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that  he  has  never  roused  the  jealousy  of  his 
subjects  by  patronising  adventurers  from  his 
own  country  at  their  expense.  Of  Germans, 
there  are  a  good  many  engaged  in  various  han- 
dicrafts. Of  the  Jews  in  the  capital  (Sweden 
contains  in  all  about  450)  many  are  from  Ger- 
many. Amongst  these  are  to  be  found  not  a 
few  of  the  wealthiest  bankers  and  manufactu- 
rers, and  we  must  not  neglect  to  add,  that  to 
some  members  of  this  intelligent  body  we  are 
indebted  for  much  attention  during  our  stay. 

We  found  many  more  English  than  we  had 
expected,  but  they  are  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes;  the  foundries,  the  making  of  steam- 
engines,  some  manufactories,  &c.  being  chiefly 
carried  on  by  English  hands.  The  religious  in- 
terests of  our  countrymen  are  very  zealously 
attended  to  by  Mr.  Scott,  a  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman (of  the  Seceder  connexion)  from  Glas- 
gow, whose  talents  and  industry  deserve  honour- 
able mention  from  every  traveller.  Being  per- 
fectly master  of  the  language,  and  very  popular 
as  a  pulpit  orator,  in  addition  to  his  English 
ministrations,  he  preaches  every  Sabbath  to  a 
large  congregation  of  Swedes,  and  is  said  to 
have  done  much  good  in  a  city  where  an  ex- 
ample of  zeal  among  the  clergy  was  very  greatly 
wanted. 
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The  number  of  travelling  Englishmen  who 
visit  Stockholm  is  increasing  every  summer: 
we  had,  consequently,  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
several  countrymen,  whose  society  was  of  great 
consequence  to  us.  We  thus  formed  one  of  the 
largest  English  parties  that  had  been  there  for 
some  time.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  well 
known  for  their  attention  to  Englishmen,  and 
amongst  these  we  must  not  forget  our  obliging 
friend.  Colonel  Blom,  an  architect  of  great 
^talent.  The  British  minister  was  absent  during 
our  visit,  but  had  a  very  courteous  substitute  in 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Bloomfield,  British  Chargi  d'Af^ 
faires. 

The  stranger  who  has  lately  come  from  Co* 
penhagen  is  greatly  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  its  streets  and  those  of  Stockholm. 
The  silence  and  order  of  the  Danish  capital  are 
here  replaced  by  a  degree  of  turmoil  and  con- 
fusion indicative  at  once  of  greater  wealth  and 
greater  industry.  The  number  of  showy  or 
well-filled  shops  is  not  very  great,  nor  are  they 
much  frequented  ;  but  in  all  the  more  central 
streets,  especially  near  the  palace,  gay  equi- 
pages are  in  constant  motion  ;  and  the  principal 
quay,  except  at  the  resting-hour  of  noon,  exhi- 
bits all  the  bustle  of  a  thriving  sea-port. 

The  aspect  of  the  street  crowd  is  exceedingly 
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lively,  and  every  stranger  must  be  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  many  of  the  women ; 
those  of  the  better  ranks  are  dressed  in  the 
newest  French  fashion,  but  the  women  of  the 
lower  classes  display  a  variety  of  costume  very 
different  from  the  general  monotony  of  northern 
attire.  The  boat-women  are  among  the  most 
conspicuous,  most  of  them  being  arrayed  in  a 
showy  muslin  cap,  of  most  outrageous  dimen- 
sions— a  bright  scarlet  boddice — ^a  striped  apron 
of  blue,  black,  and  red,  over  a  greyish  petti- 
coat —  and  tremendous  shoes  of  the  rudest 
leather,  with  soles  so  thick  that  they  would 
really  form  a  load  to  ordinary  mortals.  Some 
of  the  market-women  surpass  even  their  aquatic 
sisters  in  the  gaudiness  of  their  dress.  Many 
of  these  gigantic  ladies  have  an  almost  oriental 
look.  Those  from  Winaker,  in  particular,  strut 
most  majestically  along,  with  a  bright  flowing 
robe  swimming  behind  them  with  more  than 
peacock  splendour.  Indeed,  when  in  full  dress, 
as  on  Sundays,  these  women  are  quite  a  show. 
The  long  kerchief  rolled  round  the  hair,  like 
that  of  a  Turk,  only  that  the  loose  end  is  left 
slanting  on  the  shoulder — the  long  white  robe, 
of  thick  cloth  edged  wilh  red  binding,  thrown 
open  at  the  girdle,  and  the  lower  comers  pinned 
at  the  leg  behind — the  petticoat,  also  of  bright 
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colours  and  ample  dimensions,— all  give  the 
wearer  so  much  of  an  Asiatic  look  that  one  can 
scarcely  account  for  their  appearance  among 
the  blue  skirts  and  homely  iinsey  woolsey  of  the 
general  population. 

From  the  avenues  of  the  city  itself,  passing  \  JL^ 
to  the  great  places  of  popular  resort,  the  tra- 
veller will  find  that  the  most  frequented  of  all 
these  is  the  celebrated  Djurgarten  (Deer-park),  /  ,/f/^ 
which,  from  the  romantic  character  and  great 
extent  of  its  scenery,  is  without  exception  the  ( 
finest  public  park  in  Europe,  The  rugged 
peninsula,  of  which  it  occupies  the  greater  \ 
part,  is  80  finely  varied  with  rocks  and  trees 
that  Art,  which  must  do  every  thing  in  the 
parks  of  other  great  capitals,  has  here  only  not 
to  injure  Nature.  Its  distance  from  the  city  by 
the  bridge  for  carriages  may  be  about  two 
miles ;  but  to  pedestrians  this  circuitous  route 
is  greatly  shortened  by  the  immense  number  of 
small  boats,  all  rowed  by  women,  which  are  / 
constantly  crossing  from  various  points,  each 
loaded  with  twelve  or  fourteen  passengers.  The 
margin  of  the  island  is  covered  with  old-fa- 
shioned eating-houses,  &c.  Within  this  confused 
circle  runs  the  beautiful  carriage-drive,  which 
is  lined  with  modern  villas  of  very  beautiful 
design,  Swiss  cottages,  Italian  verandahs,  &c. 
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Among  these  are  placed  coffee-houses,  eques- 
trian theatres,  dancing  rooms,  while  the  space 
between  them  and  the  road  is  occupied  with 
flower-plots  and  shrubberies,  through  which 
rustic  seats  are  scattered,  at  the  most  favour- 
able points  of  view.  The  fringed  rocks  form  a 
beautiful  background  to  all  these  objects,  car- 
rying one  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  city 
tastes,  to  which  they  give  a  much  higher 
charm.  Noble  oaks  have  been  left  at  the  most 
''telling"  points,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation 
covers  every  height.  But  a  few  years  having 
elapsed  since  this  park  was  formed,  the  only 
piece  of  sculpture  which  it  yet  contains,  is  the 
bust  of  Bellmann,  known  amongst  the  people, 
strange  to  say,  by  the  undignified  title  of  the 
king's  jester,  but,  in  reality,  a  lyric  poet  of 
great  excellence.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Gus- 
tavus  III.,  and  composed  many  of  the  best 
songs  in  the  language,  both  patriotic  and  con- 
vivial. All  who  can  appreciate  the  language^ 
speak  of  the  poems  of  Michael  Bellmann  as 
possessing  merits  of  the  very  highest  order. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fresh  than  their  pictures 
of  Swedish  life,  and  nothing  more  touching 
than  their  depth  of  feeling.  His  works,  espe- 
cially the  Bacchi  Tempel  (1783)  and  the  Fred- 
man  Epictlaroch  Sanger  (1791),  are  still  so  popu- 
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lar  in  every  class,  that  he  may  be  fairly  entitled 
the  national  poet  of  Sweden.  We  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  is  kept  with  great  rejoicings  by  all  classes, 
but  especially  the  Bacchanalian  Club,  whose 
members,  headed  by  the  king  himself,  come 
out  in  festive  array,  to  parade  round  this  bust, 
which  is  very  appropriately  decorated  with 
grapes  and  vine-leaves,  in  the  character  of  the 
rosy  god. 

A  short  way  beyond  this  very  popular  monu- 
ment, we  come  on  the  lovely  little  palace  of 
Rosendahl,  the  Valley  of  Roses.  This  favourite 
mansion  of  his  majesty  (built  on  the  portable 
principle  already  mentioned)  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  simple  retreats  ever  raised  by 
the  hand  of  taste.  It  is  surrounded  by  flowers 
and  trees,  which  separate  it  from  a  similar 
structure,  occupied  by  the  royal  attendants. 
These  mansions,  and,  indeed,  all  in  the  park, 
are  built  of  wood,  but  being  tastefully  painted, 
and  of  very  classical  design,  they  have  all  the 
effect  of  more  lasting  materials.  The  porphyry 
vase  below  the  windows  of  the  palace,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
nearly  £10,000.  Though  it  stands  in  a  spot 
where  thousands  enter  daily,  and  might  be 
very  easily  injured,  yet  no  accident  has  ever 
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happened  to  it, — an  impunity  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  extended  to  it  in  a  similar 
situation  in  England. 

The  days  when  his  majesty  is  to  leave  the 
city  to  dine  here  being  known  to  all  the  world 
beforehand,  his  loving  subjects  invariably  take 
care  to  invite  themselves  to  the  feast.  On  such 
occasions,  the  mansion  is  surrounded  by  an 
immense  crowd,  generally  composed  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
who  first  see  his  majesty  and  the  royal  party 
passing,  by  an  open  gallery,  from  the  drawing 
room  to  dinner,  and  then  walk  about  in  the 
park  till  the  evening,  when  he  presents  himself 
at  the  upper  windows.  The  queen  and  the 
crown  princess  seat  themselves  on  the  balcony, 
and  never  fail  to  take  very  gracious  notice  of 
the  assembly  below.  So  far  from  being  thought 
low  or  ungenteel,  it  would  seem  to  be  fashion- 
able to  attend  these  al  fresco  receptions,  for  we 
generally  met  a  great  number  of  the  nobility 
and  the  carps  diplomatique  in  the  orderly  throng. 

On  the  evening  of  our  first  visit  to  this  un- 
equalled park,  we  enjoyed  a  sight  which  inte- 
rested us  so  much  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
describing  it.  Crossing  a  long  floating  bridge, 
a  short  way  beyond  the  palace  just  spoken  of, 
we  reached  another  peninsula  which  was  now 
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the  scene  of  a  yet  more  impressive  exhibition. 
Beneath  a  line  of  low  rocks,  crowned  with  fir- 
trees,  a  summer  camp  had  been  formed,  the 
white  tents  of  which,  with  all  their  picturesque 
and  stirring  accompaniments — placed  on  turf 
so  rich  and  smooth,  that  it  might  have  served 
as  a  carpet  to  some  holiday  banquet — gleamed 
softly  in  the  evening  sun.  Banners  floating 
broad  in  the  breeze,  piles  of  arms  glittering  red 
in  the  rays  of  the  parting  day,  groups  of  soldiers 
in  close  converse,  women  in  wild  and  gaudy 
costume,  all  presenting  themselves  among  cliffs 
and  trees  of  most  romantic  beauty,  united  to 
form  a  scene  which  the  painter  would  have  en- 
vied. Prince  Oscar's  pavilion,  raised  high  above 
its  fellows,  and  surmounted  by  the  royal  ban- 
ner of  Sweden,  was  at  once  recognized  as  that 
of  the  commander  of  the  warlike  host.  The  wide 
grassy  plain  in  front  of  the  camp,  serving  admi- 
rably for  manoeuvres  on  the  largest  scale,  was 
now  occupied  by  crowds  of  visitors  from  the 
city,  among  whom  we  lingered  enjoying  the 
beautiful  scene  till  night  had  almost  closed  upon 
it  (if  night  there  can  be  said  to  be  at  this  sea- 
son). At  length,  just  when  we  were  about  to 
turn  away,  the  soldiers  were  summoned  to  the  ; 
EveningJByrnn,  the  singing  of  which  formed  ' 
one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  we  have  ever 
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witnessed  1  Each  company  assembled  in  front 
of  their  tents,  all  without  arms,  except  the 
oflScers,  who  stood  behind  their  respective  lines, 
with  their  swords  raised  as  in  the  act  of  salut- 
ing. After  a  pause,  when  all  had  uncovered, 
a  slow  and  most  imposing  melody  was  sung  to 
the  honour  of  the  God  of  Battles,  with  an  effect 
altogether  indescribable.  So  many  manly  voices 
— for  twelve  thousand  men  joined  in  this  solem- 
nity— echoing  through  those  aged  rocks,  would 
have  affected  us  under  any  circumstances,  and 
made  the  hour  be  looked  back  to  as  among  the 
most  memorable  in  our  lives;  but  what  gave 
the  scene  its  peculiar  charm  was,  that  it  enabled 
us  to  figure  the  touching  scenes  in  which  these 
very  Swedes  bore  a  part  under  their  great  Gus- 
tavus,  who  was  himself  wont  to  lead  the  devo- 
tions of  his  troops  with  that  rich  and  mellow 
voice  that  was  soon  to  be  heard  above  the  crash 
of  con  tending  hosts.  We  should  love  the  Swedish 
soldier  were  it  only  for  this  becoming  usage  : 

'*  ffo  bigots  we — but  still  we  love 

The  strain  that  lifts  to  Him  above — 
Meant  to  remind,  'mid  change  and  tears, 
Of  blissfal  and  immortal  spheres." 

The  usage,  as  formerly  stated,  is  universal  in 
the  army  and  navy  of  Sweden ;  there  is  a  printed 
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book  from  which  the  officers  generally  read      s^      ) 
short  service.  N 

Either  in  the  Park  or  in  the  other  places     <^>^ 
amusement  surrounding  the  city,  the  people    <::>^^ 
Stockholm  find  constant  attractions  for  the  even::^ — 
ings  of  summer.     With  the  better  classes  th-S^-*^ 
season  is  literally  one  long  holiday ;  and  ev^m^» 
among  the  poor,  nobody,  seems  to  think  of  an  3/"  — 
thing   but   enjoyment  towards  evening.      A.  X  i 
kinds  of  work  are  suspended  at  such  an  earl  3^ 

hour,  that  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  Stocfe: 

holm  looks  like  a  deserted  city.    Those  who  ai 
tired  of  the  park,  form  boating  parties  in  t\r^< 
bay,  or  join  in  excursions  to  the  surroundii 
forest  or  the  wild  crags  in  the  distance,     t 
short,  some  pretext  or  other  is  always  found  fc 
running  away  from  the  city  in  which  frost  ai^^ 
snow  had  for  months  imprisoned  them  so  closely 
that  they  enjoy  the  charms  of  nature  with  teix^,,,^^ 
fold  relish  when  they  once  more  smile  forth. 

On  becoming  acquainted  with  this  arrang^^^^^^^ 
raent,  we  no  longer  wondered  to  find  that  aft^;^.^^^ 
six  o'clock,  and  sometimes  as  early  as  fiv^ 
scarcely  a  creature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  street^  "^ 
The  shops  are  deserted.  The  very  bridge  is  ti^  "^ 
solate.  In  the  Drottning  sGatane  (Queen  Str^^  ""^ 
is  a  coffee-house  or  confectioner's^ — which  is  v^.^  ^ 
unlike  other  coffee-rooms,  being  merely  a  q^-    ^ 
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carpeted  parlour,  hung  with  prints  of  Dryburgh 
Abbey  and  other  Scottish  scenes,  French  pic- 
tures, &c. — which  in  other  cities  would  be  most 
crowded  towards  evening,  is  here  quite  deserted 
at  that  hour.  Entering  it  one  evening  about 
seven,  we  were  told  we  might  read  the  news- 
papers— of  which  (we  believe  none  but  Swedish) 
great  abundance  was  strewed  about — ^but  that 
they  never  made  any  coffee  after  six,  as  nobody 
would  come  to  drink  it.  Even  the  fashionable 
caf6  of  the  bridge  is  deserted  for  the  walks  and 
coffee-houses  of  the  Djurgarten,  which  at  this 
hour  are  full  to  overflowing. 

Not  satisfied  with  making  the  most  of  their 

long  evenings,  it  is  a  rule  with  the  Swedes  to 

carry  the  summer  eve  as  far  into  the  night  as 

possible.     Nor  do  we  wonder  at  this  plan  of 

turning  night  into  day :    the  evenings  are  so 

lovely  that  they  really  deserve  to  be  enjoyed  to 

I  the  utmost.     The  sky  is  clear  almost  till  mid- 

(  night,  and  the  air  so  balmy  that  it  is  possible 

,  to  remain  exposed  to  it  all  night  without  the 

j  smallest  inconvenience.   When  ladies  are  of  the 

I  party,  the  amusements  consist  of  walking,  tea- 

\  drinking,  singing,  and  dancing.     In  re-crossing 

^the  ferries  we  often  heard  the  most  beautiful 

/  music  floating  from  the  quiet  waters  on  every 

Vside  of  us  long  after  eleven. 
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For  gentlemen  parties  there  are  other  and  less 
simple  amusements.  Both  in  the  Djurgarten 
and  other,  places  of  resort,  excellent  restaurants 
are  established,  to  one  or  other  of  which  the 
forlorn  bachelors  of  Stockholm  repair  every 
summer  afternoon,  to  console  themselves  with 
the  charms  of  a  good  dinner,  and,  we  fear,  to 
drown  their  cares  in  the  well-filled  punchbowl. 
It  is  part  of  the  system  at  these  places  to  select 
for  attendants  none  but  the  most  beautiful  young 
women  that  can  be  found.  A  male  attendant  is 
never  seen  in  them,  nor  indeed  at  any  inn,  lodg- 
ing, or  eating-house  in  Stockholm.  The  natural 
charms  of  these  ladies  are  always  set  off  by  a 
very  smart  dress,  and  nothing  can  be  prettier 
than  the  coquettish  style  in  which  their  hair  is 
worn,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  badge 
of  their  class,  for  we  never  saw  it  on  any  other. 
The  hair  is  always  bare :  a  cap  or  bonnet  is 
seen  only  on  those  who  are  married,  or  who 
have  risen  to  the  important  rank  of  house- 
keepers. Young  Women  still  in  the  rank  of  a 
servant  dare  not  aspire  to  the  splendour  of  net 
and  ribbon ;  the  utmost  they  can  assume  is  the 
pretty  kerchief,  generally  of  silk,  but  this  is 
worn  only  in  the  open  air.  As  already  hinted, 
however,  they  indemnify  themselves  for  this  pri- 
vation, by  dressing  their  hair  in  a  very  attrac- 
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tive  style.  Being  in  general  very  beautiful, — for 
at  the  taverns  some  of  the  handsomest  women  in 
Sweden  are  seen — ^it  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
of  them  pay  the  melancholy  penalty  which  so 
often  attaches  to  beauty  in  an  exposed  and  hum- 
ble station.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not 
to  state  that  there  are  exceptions ;  for  many  of 
them  are  of  good  character,  and  make  excellent 
marriages.  It  is  not  many  years  since  one  of 
the  attendants  in  a  tavern  of  Stockholm,  famed 
for  her  beauty,  became  the  wife  of  an  English* 
man  of  high  rank.  Such  pains  were  afterwards 
taken  with  her  education,  that  the  once  humble 
Christina  is  now  not  only  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, but  also  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
ornaments  of  a  court  famed  for  the  beauty  and 
accomplishments  of  its  fair. 

Ever  since  this  event  English  guests  are 
treated  with  double  attention  by  the  Annettes, 
Agathas,  and  Marguerites  of  Stockholm ;  and 
nowhere  is  this  more  conspicuously  shown  than 
at  the  fashionable  Blaue  Pforten  (Blue  Posts), 
which,  standing  at  the  carriage-entrance  to  the 
Djurgarten,  is  a  place  of  great  resort  with  fo- 
reigners and  natives.  From  three  to  twelve 
this  house  is  crowded,  from  lobby  to  attic,  by 
noblemen,  officers,  SlSgans — all  who  can  afford 
to  pay  well  for  good  fare. 
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As  already  hinted,  there  are  many  places  of 
the  same  description  in  the  city,  both  on  the 
mainland,  as  at  the  Old  Conservatory,  in  the 
King*s  Garden,  and  in  the  Barn  Huus  Kallare, 
near  the  Foundling ;  as  well  as  on  the  principal 
island,  as  in  the  Stura  Kirka  street,  &c.  In 
these  places,  however,  dinner  is  served  much 
earlier  than  in  the  Park.  From  one  to  four  they 
are  crowded,  and  the  insinuating  ''Lillaflikka'' 
(little  girl)  may  be  heard  from  twenty  tables  at 
once ;  but,  after  that,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
accomplish  a  dinner  in  them.  Some  of  them 
consist  of  one  large  room,  others  of  a  few  small 
rooms  opening  into  each  other,  in  which  several 
tables  are  arranged,  each  large  enough  for 
three  or  four  guests.  Near  the  centre  of  each 
room  stands  a  table,  garnished  with  the  indis- 
pensable bottle  of  Swedish  brandy,  flanked 
with  cheese,  biscuits,  horse-radish,  shreds  of 
sour  lemons,  Sec,  of  one  or  all  of  which  each 
guest  partakes  before  sitting  down.  Next  comes 
the  bill  of  fare,  consisting  of  a  long  string  of 
mysterious  words,  half  French,  half  Swedish, 
written  by  some  handmaiden  who  evidently 
trusts  more  to  her  dimples  than  to  her  ortho- 
graphy as  a  means  of  making  her  way  in  the 
world.  The  dishes,  though  far  from  being 
recherchiSf  are  not  to  be  complained  of.    Vin 
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I  ordinaire,  misnamed  Bordeaux,  is  very  abim- 
\  dant ;  but  most  wise  people,  for  the  short  timi 
(  of  their  stay,  will  prefer  the  ale  of  the  country 
/  which  is  exceedingly  good.  Like  most  places 
of  public  resort  throughout  Sweden,  nearly  al 
of  these  city  establishments  are  strewed  witl 
the  small  tufts  of  the  pine-leaf  (not  so  offensive 
as  juniper-leaves).  We  never  saw  ladies  in  anj 
of  them.  If  they  possess  no  other  recommen- 
dation, they  can  at  least  lay  claim  to  the  meril 
of  being  very  cheap :  one  may  dine  in  them  verj 
well  for  a  couple  of  shillings !  Indeed,  even  al 
the  most  fashionable  places  in  the  Park,  th< 
charge,  as  compared  with  England,  is  extremel} 
(  moderate.  We  happened  to  see  the  bill  for  t 
dinner  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  Stai 
and  Garter.  Fish,  fruit,  and  every  delicacy  o 
the  season,  were  served  in  the  utmost  profusion 
The  wines  also  were  first-rate,  and  includec 
port  (here  a  dear  wine),  sherry,  claret,  Rudels- 
heimer,  champagne,  and  punch  (the  dearest  o 
all,  charged  eighteen  shillings  a  bowl)— all  sup 
plied  in  profusion  to  four-and-twenty  guests 
yet  the  whole  charge,  including  attendance 
was  only  250  rix-dollars,  or  about  twelve  shil 
lings  a-head— much  less  than  would  have  beei 
charged  in  London  for  an  ordinary  dinner  anc 
ordinary  wines. 
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The  sound  of  English  from  a  party  in  any  of 
these  places  seldom  fails  to  attract  the  respect* 
ful  notice  of  the  other  guests.  We  had  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  this  at  the  Blaue  Pforten 
above  named.  A  large  party  of  officers,  who 
had  been  giving  a  dinner  to  their  colonel,  invited 
us  to  join  their  circle,  on  the  plea  that,  as  Eng- 
land is  among  the  best  friends  of  Sweden,  it  is 
the  duty  of  Swedes  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  Englishmen  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs. 
As  the  rejection  of  such  an  invitation  would 
have  been  set  down  to  the  proverbial  pride  of 
the  nation,  we  deemed  it  wise  to  make  our 
appearance.  Healths  were  now  pledged  ;  cham* 
pagne  was  as  abundant  as  if  the  Malar-zee  were 
filled  with  it.  **  Brotherhood"  was  pledged 
with  more  sincerity  than  pledges  often  are 
given;  till  at  length, 

**  With  many  a  vow  and  linked  embrace. 
We  tore  ourselves  asunder  ;"— 

not  to  part,  but  to  comply  with  the  summons  of 
the  piano-forte,  which  had  now  been  called  into 
the  tnSl^e.  The  waltz  went  as  gaily,  though  not 
quite  so  gently  round,  as  if,  in_placeof  mousta- 
clioed  counts,  fair  sylphs  had  been  the  partners 
— ^until,  finally,  some  of  the  officers,  chiefly 
young  men  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  began 
sme  national  songs,  Finnish  and  Swedish — all 
2  b2 
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executed  with  admirable  effect.  A  good-hu- 
moured revel  it  was,  to  the  glory  of  England, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  friendship  betweer 
her  and  Sweden ! 

**  Trifles  these!"  But  they  are  mentioned 
as  proofs  of  feelings  which  we  were  glad  to  find 
universal  here  —  respect  for  England,  and  s 
desire  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  witl 
all  belonging  to  it.  We  had  further  proof  ol 
this  soon  after,  on  being  present  at  a  dinnei 
given  by  a  few  gentlemen,  chiefly  English,  ir 
the  same  place  and  to  the  same  party.  Th( 
room  was  decorated  with  the  national  emblems 
of  Sweden,  America,  and  England,  mingling  it 
harmony  surpassed  only  by  that  which  prevailed 
among  the  goodly  company  assembled  beneatl 
them.  The  foreign  division  did  their  utmost  tc 
respond  to  the  kindly  feelings  manifested  by  the 
Swedes.  One  member  of  the  party,  who  spoke 
excellent  Swedish,  was  the  leading  orator  oi 
the  evening ;  those  who  had  not  Swedish,  de- 
claimed in  French,  and  those  who  had  neitfaei 
French  nor  Swedish,  could  sing  a  song  or  drinl 
brotherhood,  which  were  equally  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  Swedish  guests  were  npt  to  be  out- 
done in  amiability— each  strove  to  say  or  dc 
something  that  might  demonsteate  his  regard 
for  England.     One  of  the  devices  in  greatest 
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favour  for  this  purpose  was  to  claim  an  English 
origin.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  eighteen  officers 
present  brought  forward  demands  of  this  kind, 
but  we  could  not  conscientiously  admit  more 
than  four  of  them  to  the  honours  of  English 
descent;  even  of  these  we  had  considerable 
doubts,  and  when  we  state  the  names  of  Baron 
Pack,  Major  Klercker,  Captain  Mounck,  and 
Mr.  Ellars,  the  reader  may  like  us  have  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  his  familiar  friends  Fox, 
Clark,  Mojik,  and  Ellis.  Whether  English  or 
Swedish,  however,  all  were  alike  eager  to  testify 
their  good  feeling,  and  with  the  help  of  an  ad- 
jourmnent  to  the  open  air,  kept  up  waltzing, 
gymnastics,  and  speechifying,  till  late  night 
parted  those  who  may  never  meet  again. 

These  scenes  serve  at  least  to  shew  the  frank 
and  kindly  feelings  of  the  Swedes.  Many 
similar  scenes  occurred  during  our  stay,  but  we 
prefer  confining  ourselves  to  those  unpremedi- 
tated and  accidental  cases,  both  because  there 
IS  less  delicacy  in  mentioning  what  may  be 
called  a  public  display  of  this  nature,  and  be- 
cause they  are  less  liable  to  suspicion  than  any 
expressions  on  private  occasions.  One  instance 
of  this  feeling  amused  us  not  a  little.  Returning 
late  one  night  from  a  party  in  the  Djurgarten, 
we  had  to  pass  with  our  boat  near  a  royal  steamer 
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—a  very  fine  vessel  of  about  five  hundred  Ions 
burthen,  chiefly  employed  for  the  summer  voy- 
ages of  the  king,  or  other  members  of  the  royal 
family ;  the  commander,  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank  and  good  fortune,  learning  from  one  of  our 
party  that  v^e  were  English,  insisted  that,  late 
as  the  hour  was,  we  should  come  on  board  to 
see  his  ship  and  try  her  stores.  This  invitation, 
even  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  refuse  from  a  frank-hearted  tar,  who 
assured  us  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
consider  all  Englishmen  as  friends  ever  since  he 
had  served  as  a  youngster  on  board  one  of  oui 
frigates ;  and  when  at  length  we  got  away,  it 
was  only  an  condition  that  we  should  return  at 
an  hour  when  the  hospitalities  of  the  Swedish 
Davy  could  be  displayed  to  more  advantage.  The 
)  cabins  are  beautifully  fitted  up  with  Swedish 
(  mahogany  (birch),  and  every  part  looks  as  gay 
I  as  a  lady's  boudoir. 

These  rambling  notices  will  suffice  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  summer  life  of  the  social 
Swedes.  Boating,  it  will  be  seen,  fills  up 
a  great  part  of  their  time.  This  life  upon  the 
waters  reminds  one  of  Venice :  many  gentle- 
men, just  as  in  the  Mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  in 
place  of  a  cab  and  a  tiger,  keep  a  boat  (read 
gondola)  and  a  rower,  for  moving  about  in  dur- 
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ing  this  gadding  season.  A  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  spend  their  whole  time  in  the  Djur- 
garten.  We  cannot  vouch,  indeed,  that  they 
stay  there  ^z//night,but  have  reason  to  assert  that 
some  of  them  very  nearly  do  so.  The  visits  to  it 
commence  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
for  on  one  occasion,  when  we  had  repaired  to 
it  as  early  as  five  o'clock,  to  botanize  in  the 
more  distant  parts,  we  already  found  boats  in 
motion  towards  it ;  and  as  we  had  usually  heard 
music  here  among  the  latest  sounds  at  night,  so 
were  we  now  to  be  greeted  by  it  among  the  first 
sounds  in  the  morning.  The  clouds  and  dew 
were  rapidly  disappearing.  We  were  admiring 
the  calm  aspect  of  the  city  in  the  distance,  and 
the  rich  vegetation  of  the  northern  plants,  elus*- 
tering  beneath  the  trees,  when  voices  low  and 
soft  were  heard  from  the  water,  singing  an  air 
quite  new  to  us,  and  of  a  wild  singular  beauty. 
For  a  time,  the  songsters  were  invisible,  but  we ) 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  a  band  of  young  S 
maidens  rowing  themselves  down  the  broad  fuU  ' 
bay ;  and,  aided  by  a  violin,  beguiling  the  time 
with  this  striking  melody.  They  were,  proba^ 
biy,  bound  for  some  family  festival  ata  distance^ 
and  had  started  so  early  that,  among  the 
thronged  ships  through  which  they  glided4  now 
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shining  in  the  strong  morning  sun,  scarcely  one 
of  the  mariners  was  yet  in  motion. 

Lest  it  should  be  suspected  that  these  nu- 
merous meetings  for  social  purposes  fill  the 
evening  streets  of  Stockholm  with  scenes  of 
vice  and  drunkenness,  it  must  be  stated,  that 
in  no  great  capital  have  we  seen  so  few  of  these. 
Leaving  our  friends  late,  as  we  generally  did, 
we  were  in  the  streets  literally  at  all  hours  of 
the  night — nay,  to  our  shame  be  it  told,  we,  on 
one  occasion,  bivouacked  in  the  open  air,  phi- 
losophised alfresco,  (and  the  place  in  which  the 
summer  climate  permitted  this,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  almost  on  a  parallel  with  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  Orkneys,)  till  the  morn- 
ing dawned ;  but  on  no  occasion  did  we  meet 
a  person  the  worse  of  liquor,  or  witness  a  brawl 
of  any  kind.  Travellers  write  about  the  profli- 
gacy of  Stockholm,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  it 
may  be  a  very  profligate  place;  but,  assuredly, 
it  presents  much  less  of  public  indecency  than 
any  other  capital.  We  never  met  one  of  the 
unhappy  creatures  who  still  throng  so  many  of 
our  London  thoroughfares ;  nor,  what  is  equally 
to  the  honour  of  the  Swedes,  did  we  hear  any  of 
those  heart-rending  appeals  from  the  homeless 
and  the  starving,  which  we  so  often  hear,  even 
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in  the  shortest  walk  home,  in  the  richest  quar- 
ters of  the  English  metropqlis — appeals  which 
make  us  wonder  whether  we  can  really  be  in 
the  great  and  wealthy  London,  famed,  and 
justly  famed,  for  its  charities,  yet  outdone,  even  I 
in  charity,  by  the  small  capital  of  Sweden  I 

Another  fact,  which  struck  us  at  night,  in\ 
Stockholm,  is,  that  we  never  saw  in  the  streets  | 
policemen  or  guards  of  any  kind :  such  is  the  ) 
security  of  life  and  property,  that  except  an  \ 
occasional  guard  of  the  fire  brigade,  or  a  sen-^  / 
tinel  at  the  palace,  we  often  traversed  several  ' 
streets  without  meeting  a  living  being.  J 

What  we  now  remarked  of  the  sobriety  of  the  f 
evening  crowds  of  Stockholm,  we  had  previously  \ 
remarked  of  other  continental  cities,  where  the  / 
people   indulge  in  similar  out-of-door  amuse- 1 
ments :   and  we  are  persuaded  that,  in  every  ) 
country,  the  more  such  tastes  are  encouraged,  \ 
the  more  will  drunkenness  and  dissipation  be  ( 
checked    among    the    people.     Where  public 
places  of  easy  and  indiscriminate  resort  are  not 
provided  for  the  lower  orders,  they  necessarily 
betake  themselves  to  the  ale-house,  and  the  l^ 
wine-vaults ;  but  let  such  resources  as  those  of 
Stockholm  be  put  within  their  reach — let  them 
be  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  in  their  own 
way,  without  the  drilling  or  galling  of  a  police,  \ 
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and  the  haunts  of  vice  would  soon  be  aban- 
doned. There  is  in  all  men  an  innate  and  in- 
destructible love  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
which,  if  properly  taken  advantage  of  by  their 
rulers,  may  be  made  one  of  the  greatest  instru- 
ments for  refining  both  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  populace ;  and  no  people  on  earth  possess 
this  feeling  more  strongly  than  the  people  of 
London.  It  may  be  an  anomaly  to  find  this 
taste  for  nature  amongst  a  population  brought 
up  in  crowded  streets  and  pestilential  alleys, 
where  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  can  scarcely 
penetrate ;  but  it  is  an  anomaly  whose  truth 
\  must  be  well  known  to  all  who  ever  sat  five 
)  minutes  on  a  tavern-bench  in  the  neighbourhood 
/  of  London,  and  marked  the  holiday  crowd  en- 
joying their  slow-returning  glimpse  of  the  face 
of  nature.  We  call  the  Londoners  gin-drinkers, 
/  ;  and  beer-sippers ;  but  who  made  them  such? 
The^Lfigislature ;  which  has  done  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  to  encourage  or  to^ratif^  their 
better  tastes*  We  neglect  the  thousands  on 
thousands  of  our  metropolitan  population,  and 
justify  our  neglect  by  aping  their  dialect  and 
calling  them  cockneys.  But  it  is  time  that  this 
treatment  were  at  an  end.  It  does  little  honour 
to  England  that  the  inhabitants  of  its  metro- 
polis should  continue  to  be  the  most  neglected. 
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and  the  most  slandered  in  the  world.     As  a  \ 
body,  they  possess  good  qualities  too  frequently  / 
wanting  in  those  who  call  themselves  their  su-  / 
periors.    We  term  them  selfish ;  but  with  how   / 
little  justice!     I  have  seen  something  of  the 
lower  orders  of  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, and  can  with  honesty  declare,  that  those  of 
London  surpass  them  all  in  real  kindness  of 
heart,  and   readiness,   at  least  to  sympathise 
with,  if  they  cannot  relieve  distress,  which  un- 
happily presents   itself  around  them  in  such  / 


abundance  that  harder  hearts  would  become 
insensible  to  it  altogether.  We  delight,  too,  in 
calling  them  immoral;  but,  considering  the 
facilities  which  they  enjoy  for  indulging  and 
concealing  vice,  the  lower  orders  of  London  are^ 
on  the  whole,  the  most  moral  that  can  be  found. 
If  too  many  exceptions  can  still  be  pleaded 
to  this  remark,  we  again  insist,  that  the  Legis- 
lature has  the  power  to  diminish  them,  by 
opening  places  of  innocent  and  healthful  resort 
for  leisure  hours. 

Returning  to  our  Swedish  friends ;  we  would 
guard  the  reader  against  inferring,  from  what 
has  been  above  stated,  that  Stockholm  is  en- 
tirely free  from  haunts  of  vice  and  dissipation. 
Unfortunately,  it  contains  too  many  such ;  but 
when  the  authorities  endeavour  to  keep  these 
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indecencies  from  the  public  view,  the  foreigner 
who  is  at  pains  to  hunt  them  out — who  revels  in 
what  but  for  his  gloating  industry  would  never 
have  presented  itself — has  not  the  smallest  right 
to  turn  round  on  the  government,  and  accuse  it 
of  encouraging  immorality.  The  traveller  whose 
time  is  given  to  other  things — **  filled  up,"  even 
though  it  should  in  some  cases  be  almost  idly, 
with  seeing  all  that  is  not  hurtful — will  never 
wander  into  such  pruriencies.  **To  be  fully 
occupied,"  and  to  have  the  mind  and  the  time 
devoted  to  some  practical  aim,  is  the  great  secret 
for  escaping  such  scenes.  With  this  charm  about 
him,  the  traveller  can  draw  some  useful  lesson 
even  from  the  painful  sights  which  he  is  of 
necessity  compelled  to  witness : 

«  And  Thalaba,  he  grazed ; 
But  in  his  heart  he  bore  a  talisman 
Whose  blessed  alchemy 
To  virtuous  thoughts  refined 
The  loose  suggestions  of  the  scene  impure.*' 

From  the  sketch  of  their  amusements  which 

has  now  been  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

]  park  and  its  encircling  waters,  constitute  the 

/  summer  elysium  of  the  people  of  Stockholm. 

1    So  many,  indeed,   are   the  attractions  of  the 

j  park  that,  after  a  few  days'  stay,  we  began  to 

/  visit  it  as  duly  as  any  idler  of  them  all.     In 

V  grandeur  of  scenery,  as  already  stated,  as  well 
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as  in  the  variety  and  magnificence  of  the  views 
to  be  obtained  from  it,  it  is  infinitely  above  all 
the  parks  of  Europe ;  and  even  in  gaiety  it  is 
not  inferior  to  many.  Its  distance  from  the 
city,  and  the  trifle  paid  to  reach  it  by  water 
(about  half  a  farthing),  are  quite  sufficient  to 
give  the  society  the  appearance  of  being  select 
without  being'  exclusive.  The  tasteful  and 
crowded  coffee-houses  (another  name  would  be 
more  appropriate,  for  gin  and  petits  verrts  of  other 
descriptions  seem  to  be  more  drank  in  them  than 
coffee),  the  showy  theatres,  the  gay  villas,  the 
pretty  palaces,  all  give  it  an  elegance  which 
makes  it  the  favourite  resort  of  every  class. 
Grave  ministers,  gay  ambassadors,  and  rich 
merchants  are  to  be  met  at  every  turn,  or  per* 
haps  some  royal  equipage  rolls  gallantly  past. 
The  members  of  the  royal  family  do  not  merely 
show  themselves,  and  then  disappear,  but 
generally  remain  long  in  the  drives.  One 
evening  while  we  were  seated  on  a  balcony  with 
some  friends,  the  queen  drove  past  three  times, 
and  never  failed  to  acknowledge  most  graciously 
the  salute  with  which  the  company  always 
stood  up  on  her  approach.  His  majesty  is  also 
to  be  seen  very  frequently  in  these  drives:  when 
we  were  in  the  company  of  Swedes  who  were 
known  to  him,  we  always  ranged  ourselves  by 
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the  side  of  the  road,  as  they  did,  to  salute  him, 
and  invariably  received  the  best  of  bows  in 
return. 

Another  place  of  resort  for  the  evening  crowd 
is  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  of 
Haga,  which  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  the 
city,  without  the  gate  by  which  we  first  entered 
it.  Hearing  that  the  king  was  to  dine  there  one 
evening,  and  knowing  that  the  towns-people 
would,  as  usual,  invite  themselves  to  be  of  the 
party,  we  did  not  fail  to  start  in  due  time.     It 
is  a  small  palace  two  stories  high,  standing  on 
the  closely-wooded  margin  of  a  lake,  on  which 
small  boats  are  constantly  plying.    Many  thou- 
sands were  already  assembled  listening  to  th6 
music  of  the  two  regiments  of  guards  till  such 
time  as  the  royal  family  should  rise  from  table. 
)  In  the  small,  but  well  laid-out  gardens,  which 
(  reach  to  the  windows  of  the  drawing  rooms,  every 
)  one  roamed  where  he  pleased ;  there  was  no 
(  restraint,  nor  police  of  any  description,  nor  was 
/  there  the  least  need  for  them.     Though  all  the 
I  places  about  Stockholm  are  open  to  every  class, 
/  we  never  saw  a  drunk  or  riotous  person  at  any 
(  of  the  public  sights.     Such  is  the  license  per- 
mitted that  here  all  were  pressing  quite  close 
to  the  windows  of  the  saloon  in  which  the  king 
and  bis  guests  were  seated,  and  when  the  royal 
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party  repaired  to  an  adjoining  apartment  to  take 
coffee,  the  windows,  which  open  to  the  ground, 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  queen  and  her 
attendants  sat  down  by  them  to  chat,  we  might 
say,  with  their  friends  in  the  crowd,  while  the 
young  officers  of  the  suite  amused  themselves 
bringing  oranges  to  the  pretty  children  in  the 
crowd.  Nowhere  is  royalty  seen  in  a  more 
amiable  light  than  in  Sweden ;  it  has  com- 
pletely discarded  the  stiffness  and  restraint, 
which  in  too  many  countries  make  the  people 
look  up  to  it  as  a  thing  to  b.e  feared,  rather  than 
loved • 

The  spot  on  which  we  now  were,  was  well 
c^culated  to  remind  us  that  royalty  has  ame- 
liorated its  spirit,  with  other  ameliorations  of 
our  time ;  for  here  it  was  that,  according  to  the 
first  plans  of  the  conspirators,  Gustavus  IIL 
was  to  have  been  assassinated.  In  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  also  may  be  seen  the  very 
remarkable  gigantic  foundations  of  a  palace 
begun  by  that  ill-fated  monarch,  but  never  car- 
ried higher  than  the  underground  works.  What 
his  intentions  were  regarding  it,  no  one  can  tell ; 
it  remains  a  complete  mystery  to  this  hour. 
The  dungeons,  for  such  they  seem,  more  than 
apartments,  are  of  great  depth,  and  the  walls 
of  each  at  least  fifteen  feet  thick.     Did  he  in- 
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tend  them  for  prisons  to  confine  his  discontented 
nobles?  If  so,  from  the  immense  extent  of  these 
foundations,  he  must  have  contemplated  playing 
the  gaoler  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  structure 
of  course  will  never  be  completed.  Part  of 
the  materials  have  therefore  been  removed  for 
other  buildings,  but  enough  still  remains  in 
these  walls  to  build  a  handsome  palace.  They 
are  so  much  neglected,  that  plants,  and  even 
trees,  are  now  growing  from  the  crevices. 

Before  quitting  the  grounds  of  Haga,  we 
<bust  say  a  word  of  the  very  remarkable  boat- 
women  who  ply  their  hardy  task  on  the  adjoin- 
ing lake. 

--  From  many  allusions  in  this  chapter,  it  will 
have  been  seen  that  in  all  the  public  places  of 
Stockholm,  women  act  a  very  conspicuous  part. 
In  no  other  capital  are  they  employed  in  so 
many  occupations  dragging  them  from  the  pri- 
vacy of  home,  and  with  what  effect  on  their 
principles  and  happiness  may  be  too  easily  con- 
jectured. It  is  unfair,  however,  to  brand  the 
people  of  Stockholm  with  profligacy,  or  to  charge 
all  the  females  with  immorality,  because  of  this 
state  of  things.  Many  of  them  in  every  class, 
and  we  have  already  said  so  of  one  large  class, 
wewereassured,  are  of  irreproachable  character; 
and  we  confess  the  assurance  was  not  unwel- 
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come,  for  he  must  be  a  callous  philanthropist 
who  could  endure  without  horror  the  idea  that 
all  the  women  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  are  but 
the  wretched  creatures  whom  the  lower  classes 
of  Stockholm  have  been  often  represented  to  be. 
Even  the  boat-women,  rudely  as  they  toil,  are 
undeserving  of  the  easily  invented  and  readily 
circulated  accusation.  Those  of  the  Lake,  now 
alluded  to,  are,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous. 
They  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  quite  a  distinct  class, 
and,  as  their  strange  costume  very  speedily  in- 
dicates, are  all  natives  of  the  distant  valleys  of 
Dalecarlia.    These  they  quit  in  the  month  of 
May,  at  the  perilous  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
and  make  the  long  journey  to  the  capital,  in 
order  to  ply  the  oar  during  the  short  months  of 
summer,  at  the  close  of  which  they  return  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  their  poor  parents.   They 
are  exceedingly  contented,  good-natured,  and 
industrious,  toiling  incessantly  from  seven  in 
the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  and  seldom  enjoy- 
ing any  higher  meal  than  the  slice  of  bread 
snatched  while  resting  on  their  oars.     If  not 
very  beautiful,  all  of  them  are  famed  for  fine 
teeth.    Their  dress,  though  coarse,  is  not  with-* 
out  its  attraction  :  it  consists  of  a  small  white 
woollen  cap,  fitting  close  to  the  hair,  but  often 
thrown  aside;  a  crimson  woollen  jacket,  intended 
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to  be  fastened,  but,  from  the  exertion  requirec 
in  rowing,  either  thrown  aside  altogether  o 
opened,  so  as  to  leave  the  bosom  quite  bare:  i 
large  kirtle  of  blue  cloth,  with  the  white  che 
mse  exposed  at  the  top,  and  protected  by  \ 
striped  apron  of  red  and  white;  thick  stock 
ings,  or  rather  swathes,  of  flaming  red ;  and 
finally,  the  largest  and  most  marvellous  shoe 
in  the  world ;  for,  with  their  soles  of  birch-wood 
at  least  ten  times  as  thick  as  ordinary  soles,  al 
covered  with  iron,  and  a  heel,  or  great  roun< 
lump,  a  substitute  for  a  heel,  but  placed  in  th 
middle  of  the  foot,  it  is  really  wonderful  tha 
they  can  walk  at  all  in  them.  Fortunately 
however,  walking  is  not  their  oqgupation,  fo 
unless  to  ring  the  hand-bell  which  announce 
that  they  are  about  to  start,  they  seldom  qui 
their  floating  kingdom.  The  boat  is  in  genera 
large  and  heavy,  yet  two  girls— certainly  of  ver 
masculine  charms — rowed  nearly  a  dozen  of  u 
more  than  two  miles  as  stoutly  as  the  jollies 
watermen, 
^s.  One  of  these  Dalecarlian  boat-girls  lately  ex 
cited  a  very  romantic  interest  in  the  gay  circle 
of  Stockholm.  Her  personal  charms  were  8< 
great,  that  for  a  time  it  was  quite  the  rage  t< 
patronize  the  Beauty  of  the  Lake.  As  was  bu 
too  certain  to  happen  in  Stockholm,  suitors  ga] 
and  wealthy  sought  her  smiles,  and,  what  wai 
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better,  more  than  one  substantial  wooer  sought 
her  hand-  But  by  all  was  the  shy  stranger  un- 
moved. The  secret  of  her  indifference,  however, 
was  at  length  discovered.  In  leaving  her  moun- 
tains, she  had  left  a  lover  behind  her :  and  nei- 
ther city  gold  nor  city  love  could  make  her  for- 
get their  pledge.  This  discovery  raised  the  pub- 
lic interest  still  higher.  Poets  disdained  not  to 
celebrate  her  charms,  and  the  newspapers — 
those  talking  meddlers,  which  make  and  mar  so 
many  reputations — took  up  the  theme,  till  at 
last  her  fame  wandered  back  to  the  glens  of 
Dalecarlia.  But  alas!  for  the  faithful  boat- 
maiden.  Her  name  did  not  travel  thither  un- 
accompani^  by  the  tale  of  calumny  and  envy. 
Suspicion  of  her  truth  arose  in  her  fierce  lover's 
breast.  He  hastened  to  the  capital,  and  up- 
braided her  with  infidelity.  All  her  protesta- 
tions of  innocence  were  vain.  The  little  fortune 
which  she  had  anxiously  hoarded  for  their  fu- 
ture household,  was  but  an  evidence  of  her 
guilt.  They  quarrelled — and  parted  for  ever: 
for,  though  repentance  came  at  last  to  the  jea- 
lous youth,  it  came  too  late.  Too  proud  to  stoop 
even  to  one  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  so 
much,  poor  Agatha  had  flown  to  her  mountains, 
carrying  with  her  that  fatal  dower  which  so  many 
maidens  of  higher  degree  have  carried  back  from 
cities — a  broken  heart  and  a  slandered  fame. 
2c2 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  PALACE,  THE  HOSPITAL,  AND  THE  PRISON. 

The  Fish-Market — Moses'  Mount— The  Grand  Palace— Pictures 
and  Statues^-The  Endymion — The  Odin — Royal  Chapel — 
Romish  resemblances — The  Churches— The  Communion  — 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden — Military  Hospital— Female 
House  of  Correction — Discipline— Occupations— -Silk-worms— 
The  Foundling  Hospital — its  deplorable  effects  on  public 
morals. 

Having  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  given 
the  reader  a  general  idea  of  Stockholm  and  its 
population,  we  shall  now  introduce  him  more 
particularly  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
its  *'  sights."  These  are  far  from  numerous- 
fewer,  indeed,  than  in  any  other  capital  of  the 
same  population. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  scenes,  that  which 
most  amused  us  was  the  fish-market,  which  is 
held,  not  on  solid  land,  but  on  board  certain 
small  shapeless  boats,  floating  in  great  con- 
fusion by  the  quay  near  one  of  the  bridges. 
Each  boat  is  divided  into  wells,  respectively 
filled  with  carp,  bream,  pike,  perch,  or  eels,  all 
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swimming  about  most  lustily.     Always   a^      ^we 
boarded  a  new  boat,  the  girl  in  charge  rais^^^     ^ 
huge  ladlefull  of  the  more  tempting  kinds^  -w^iC:h 
as  much  indifference  as  if  the  poor  fish    v^j^^^^*^® 
quite     habituated   to  this   unwelcome    air*i: 
From  these  boats,  the  inspector  of  the  mark: 
who    speaks  English,  led  us  to  see  some   h.  ^ 
wooden  machines,  of  a  square  shape  and  pier'^ 
with  small  round  holes,  which  almost  block 
the    archways  of  the   adjoining  bridge.       X: 
these  structures,  it  appears,  the  owners  o£    'ti.lrM.^ 
small  fish-boats  all  remove  the  finny  inhabit:si.:E^-ts 
of  their  tanks  every  evening;  and  after  enjoy  i:Bz^„ 
a  good  swim  over-night  in  the  fresh  water,   "tlix^^ 
are  recaptured  at  dawn  to  be  again  inaprisoxx^^ 
in  the    sale-boats.     As  the   water   under        "t:V^ 
bridge  seldom  rises  more  than  two  or  three   f^^^ 
even  in  floods,  it  never  causes  any  damagr-^^         * 
the  floating  reservoirs,  nor  to  the  houses  crow  ^-^       ^ 
on  either  shore. 

This   quay,  being  that  first  reached  by  h>^-^ 
coming^    up  the  bay,  appears  to  be  a  kii^^^        *s 
general     market-place.     Milk   and  vegeta^;^^      ^f 
which  come  from  a  great  distance,  are  also    ^         ^> 
here  on   barges;   and  some  boats  are  ^^v^^^.^.^      ^ 
^with  long  files  of  huge  jars,  full  of  sour  cj-^     ^<J 
and  soft  cheese.    Near  these  were  several  ^W^^^ 
^vvith  cargoes  of  linen,  brought  by  strangely        l^s 
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tired  women  from  Helsingland,  to  whom  all 
the  thrifty  housewives  of  the  capital  were  flock- 
ing to  get  bargains. 

Across  the  river  from  the  quay  stands  Mose- 
backe,  '*  Moses'  Mount,'*  which,  forming  the 
finest  point  of  the  Sodermalm,  commands  one 
of  the  loveliest  views  of  this  lovely  city ;  there 
is  no  point  more  favourable  for  distinguishing 
its  real  position  and  that  of  its  islands.  Those 
who  care  not  for  magnificent  views  will  here 
find  a  terrace,  hanging,  as  it  were,  over  the 
city,  on  the  brow  of  a  rock,  in  a  garden  where 
skittles  (and  beer  and  brandy,  which  usually 
keep  company  with  skittles)  attract  all  the  idle 
apprentices  of  the  city.  Nowhere  does  the 
square  solid  proportions  of  the  palace,  rising  in 
grandeur  over  its  subject  mansions,  appear  to 
greater  advantage  than  from  this  point.  A  walk 
on  the  same  hill,  but  in  the  opposite  direction, 
also  made  us  acquainted  with  long  quiet  streets 
of  whose  existence  we  had  previously  no  idea. 
After  traversing  many  of  them,  we  at  length 
reached  a  kind  of  city  solitude — a  rocky  wil- 
derness in  the  midst  of  houses ;  and  from  some 
of  the  grey  bare  peaks  looking  into  the  people's 
gardens,  we  enjoyed  a  view  of  the  city  more 
striking  and  varied  perhaps  than  any  we  had 
yet  fallen  upon. 
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The  Grand  Palace,  already  so  often  men- 
tioned, IS  of  course  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  interest  to  a  stranger.  Nearly  an  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  it  was  completed  (it 
was  chiefly  built  by  Charles  XI.  and  terminated 
in  1755);  but  the  climate  of  Sweden  being 
more  merciful  to  the  architect  than  that  of 
England,  it  looks  newer  even  than  Buckingham 
Palace.  The  architecture  is  beautifully  simple, 
imposing  more  by  its  great  proportions  than  its 
details.  The  lower  part  is  of  polished  granite, 
and  the  upper  of  brick  covered  with  cement.  It 
forms  a  vast  square,  with  an  open  quadrangle 
in  the  centre ;  but  to  describe  its  various  divi* 
sions  would  weary  the  reader,  who  will  be 
enabled  to  form  a  sufficient  idea  of  its  extent 
from  the  fact  that  it  accommodates  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  with  their  phy« 
sicians  and  attendants  of  every  description^ 
besides  affording  quarters  for  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  and  apartments  even  for  royal 
visitors. 

The  terrace  of  the  palace,  overlooking  the 
principal  quay,  supports  a  well-kept  flower- 
garden,  the  wall  of  which  is  adorned  with  vases 
full  of  rare  and  showy  flowers,  which,  rising* 
among  the  naked  masts  of  the  harbour  and  the 
arid  masonry  of  the  quays,  afford  a  delightful 
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relief  to  the  eye.  The  river  at  this  point,  as 
indeed  every  where,  presents  a  most  animated 
and  lovely  sight.  Dense  masses  of  shipping 
close  at  hand,  with  gay  boats  continually  pass- 
ing to  the  Djurgarten — and,  in  the  distance, 
the  broader  part  of  the  bay  varied  with  groups 
of  ships  in  full  sail,  entering  with  rich  cargoes, 
or  seeking  their  way  to  the  sea — form  a  view 
such  as  few  palaces  command. 

The  Picture  Gallery  of  the  palace  is  worthy 
of  a  higher  reputation  than  has  ever  been  as- 
signed to  it.  Though  it  cannot  be  placed  among 
the  great  galleries  of  Europe,  and  is  on  the 
whole  but  indifferently  kept,  yet  it  contains  not 
a  few  most  valuable  pictures.  We  were  parti- 
cularly struck^ with  two  exquisite  Raphaels,  one 
of  which  is  a  perfect  gem ;  there  are  also  an 
excellent  Teniers,  a  Paul  Potter,  and  several 
Ostades,  all  worthy  of  their  masters'  names. 
Some  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  are  de- 
voted to  objects  of  statuary,  among  which  the 
Endymion,  a  celebrated  antique  brought  by 
Gustavus  III.  from  the  villa  Adriana,  ranks 
the  highest ;  it  is  of  more  than  natural  size, 
but  so  exquisitely  finished,  and  in  such  good 
preservation,  that  it  may  rank  with  the  finest 
trophies  left  in  Italy  itself.  A  series  of  the 
Muses,  and  another  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
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are  worthy  of  their  fame.  The  gallery  is  far 
from  rich  in  modern  works  of  sculpture,  but 
amongst  them  we  were  greatly  struck  with  Pro- 
fessor Egerstrom's  allegorical  statue  of  '*  Odin/* 
which  displays  all  the  attributes  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian deity,  most  poetically  combined  and 
admirably  executed. 

The  library  in  the  palace  contains  a  well- 
arranged  collection  of  40,000  volumes  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature.  Like  every 
other  public  place  in  Sweden,  the  palace  also 
contains  an  old  clothes  gallery,  of  kings' jer- 
kins, princesses'  night-garments,  &c.,  but  we 
had  not  the  good  taste  to  pay  our  respects  to 
the  invaluable  relics. 

The  royal  chapel,  which  we  attended  on  the 
Sabbath,  is  among  the  handsomest  of  any  palace 
in  Europe.  The  pulpit  and  altar  blaze  with 
gilding,  as  well  as  the  lofty  ceiling.  The  seats, 
ranged  on  either  side  of  a  long  central  passage, 
rise  gradually  back  till  they  reach  the  level  of 
a  fine  organ  placed  over  the  entrance ;  and  at 
the  further  end  are  the  royal  pews  surrounded 
by  glass.  The  congregation,  which  was  very 
numerous,  was  exceedingly  devout.  The  clergy- 
man at  the  altar  shone  in  robes  of  dazzling 
splendour,  with  a  huge  silver  cross  embroidered 
on  the  back.    The  service,  with  its  many  forms 
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and  changes,  also  appeared  to  savour  greatly  o 
the  Romish  ritual.  In  fact,  a  stranger  in  i 
Swedish  church  of  the  highest  dignity,  so  fai 
as  mere  externals  are  concerned,  is  greatl] 
puzzled  to  tell  whether  he  is  in  an  assembly  o: 
Protestants  or  of  Roman  Catholics. 

This  difficulty  of  deciding  what  church  th( 
forms  of  the  Swedish  service  belong  to,  waf 
not  diminished  the  following  Sabbath,  whenw< 
visited  the  great  cathedral  (St.  Nicholas)  ic 
which  the  kings  of  Sweden  are  crowned.  l\ 
is  a  spacious  edifice,  of  old  date,  abounding  ir 
lofty  pillars  and  long  aisles.  Its  principal  or- 
naments are  a  large  painting  of  the  Crucifixion, 
and  one  of  the  Last  Judgment,  both  of  consider 
able  merit — ^an  altar  backed  with  ebony,  so  at 
to  throw  out,  with  great  eflTect,  the  well  bur- 
nished silver  of  the  candlesticks  and  othei 
ornaments — an  organ  of  great  size  and  power— 
and  on  the  same  level  with  it,  a  huge  piece  ol 
wooden  sculpture,  representing  St.  George  slay- 
ing the  dragon.  This  strange  performance  is  ao 
object  of  great  admiration  among  the  people, 
many  of  whom  were  mounting  the  adjoining 
steps  to  get  a  better  view  of  it.  When  the 
first  part  of  the  service  was  over,  the  audience 
engaged  in  the  solemn  ceremony  of  celebrating 
the  last  supper,  and  here,  of  course,  the  itomisfa 
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resemblances  were  at  an  end.  Two  clergymen 
stood  within  the  wide  semicircular  railing  which 
surrounds  the  altar^  one  in  splendid  figured 
robes,  the  other  in  a  plain  black  gown.  When 
the  former  had  pronounced  a  short  exhortation, 
a  certain  number  of  the  congregation  came  for- 
ward with  great  decorum,  and  knelt  down  at 
the  railing ;  when  all  were  ranged,  he  walked 
slowly  from  one  to  another,  giving  each,  as  he 
came  opposite  to  him,  the  consecrated  bread, 
and  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  few  words, 
while  the  other  clergyman  followed  with  the 
cup  and  raised  it  in  succession  to  the  lips  of 
each  communicant.  When  these  retired,  ano- 
ther division  came  forward ;  and  it  was  edifying 
to  remark  the  devout  aspect  of  the  whole  crowd 
during  this  part  of  the  service.  We  were  much 
struck  with  the  large  proportion  of  men  among 
the  communicants;  in  most  countries  of  the 
continent  (meaning  Roman  Catholic  countries), 
generally  none  but  women  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
churches  on  any  occasion. 

The  church  of  St.  Catherine,  a  large  white 
structure  near  Mosebaka,  is  worthy  of  a  visit, 
were  it  only  for  the  beautiful  views  obtained 
from  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  crowded  burial-ground,  the  gravestones  of 
which,  lying  nearly  as  flat  and  as  close  as  a 
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street  pavement,  present  a  singular  appearance 
from  being  all  composed  of  the  stone  alread} 
spoken  of,  covered  with  petrified  eels,  anc 
many  other  kinds  of  fish.  Though  it  was  Sab- 
bath,  several  women  were  seated  among  th( 
graves  selling  gingerbread,  &c.  Indeed  fron: 
what  was  stated  at  a  former  page,  the  readei 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  here  "  the 
Sabbath  shines  no  day  of  rest."  Toward  evening 
in  particular  the  park  is  a  scene  of  more  than 
usual  festivity:  dancing,  theatres,  and  othei 
amusements  are  carried  on  the  whole  night 
through. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  sacred  edifices  ol 
Stockholm  is  that  known  as  the  Riddarholm 
Churchy  which,  though  far  from  beautiful  as  a 
piece  of  architecture,  is  greatly  revered  from 
its  historical  associations.  In  it  are  preserved 
the  military  trophies  won  by  the  Swedes*  in 
foreign  war,  and  in  it  rest  the  remains  oi 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Charles  XII,  GustavusIII, 
with  many  kings  and  queens  of  minor  fame. 
Some  are  laid  in  large  stone  sarcophagi  in  the 
side  chapels,  and  others  in  less  substantial 
repositories  in  the  vaults  below.  To  these  we 
descended,  and  listened  to  the  lesson  of  humility 
preached  by  the  crumbling  bones  of  royalty. 
Here  young  and  old,  the  dead-bom  and  those 
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who  long  wielded  the  sceptre,  are  laid  side  by 
side  in  indiscriminate  decay,  all  of  royal  blood, 
but,  except  vain  trappings,  presenting  nothing 
now  to  distinguish  them  from  vulgar  dust. 

Until  the  preceding  year,  this  church  con- 
tained nearly  five  thousand  banners,  the  proud 
and  effective  memorials  of  Swedish  triumphs  in 
Germany  and  other  lands.     These  have  now 
been  removed  in  consequence  of  the  conflagra- 
tion,  which   destroyed   the  spire  and  greatly 
damaged  the  body  of  the  church,  on  the  28th 
of  July,   1835.     The  top  of  the  spire  having 
been    struck   by  lightning,    smoke  was  seen 
issuing  from  it  several  days  before  the  flames 
burst  forth.     Meantime,  many  attempts  were 
made  to  save  the  lofty  pile,  but  no  way  could 
be  found  of  reaching  such  an  elevation.     One 
individual  proposed  to  build  scaffolding,  and 
smg  off  the- top  of  the  spire  (for  it  was  of  wood), 
and  thus  prevent  the  flames  from  spreading  to 
the  roof  of  the  church  ;  the  king,  who  was  sent 
for  to  the  country,  suggested  that  it  should  be 
shot  off  with  cannon ;  but  to  neither  of  these 
schemes  would  the  city  authorities  consent,  and 
the  spire  was  completely  destroyed.     Inside, 
however,  little  was  injured  beyond  the  organ ; 
but  every  moveable  ornament  having  been  re- 
moved, in  the  alarm,  from  the  pillars,  it  now 
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looks  very  desolate,  with  a  smoked  roof,  and 
nothing  but  a  few  tattered  escutcheons  on  the 
walls.  The  architecture  is  very  plain :  the 
floor,  in  fact,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  it 
for  it  is  composed  of  slabs  opening  into  the 
tombs  of  the  oldest  families,  and  consequently 
displaying  not  a  few  historical  names,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  is  nc 
longer  allowed  to  inter  here. 

Next  to  the  Churches,  the  Hospitals  and 
Prisons  occupied  the  greatest  share  of  our  at- 
tention. In  many  respects  these  are  greatl) 
improved,  compared  with  what  they  formerlj 
were.  The  Military  Hospital,  which  stands  or 
the  Kongsholmon,  one  of  the  more  remote 
islands,  is  a  perfect  model.  We  do  not  recol- 
lect any  hospital  in  Europe  to  be  placed  above 
it.  [We  had  not  yet  visited  Russia.]  It  hai 
been  recently  built  at  a  great  expence,  and 
from  the  handsome  style  of  the  architecture^ 
it  forms  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  capi- 
tal. The  passages  are  very  wide,  the  ward« 
lofty  and  well  aired  ;  the  bedding  is  extremely 
clean,  the  food  generous,  and  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  patients  provided  for  on  the 
most  liberal  scale.  The  arrangements  on  the 
gVound  floor  for  baths,  kitchen,  apothecary's 
and  surgeon's  rooms,  &c.,  are  most  complete. 
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There  is  an  ample  garden  for  convalescents, 
together  with  a  summer  hospital ;  and  a  long 
range  of  warm  and  cold  baths  stands  between 
the  principal  building  and  the  shore.  On  ex- 
pressing our  surprise  at  the  liberality  displayed 
in  supporting  this  institution,  compared  with 
the  parsimony  in  the  management  of  others 
which  we  had  visited,  we  were  told  that  the 
superiority  of  this  establishment  arises  from  the 
partiality  of  the  Crown  Prince  for  the  army. 
His  principal  physician  being  at  the  head  of 
this  hospital,  nothing  is  withheld  from  it  that 
money  can  procure.  There  were  170  patients 
in  the  house ;  some  of  the  divisions,  especially 
the  fracture  ward  and  another,  contained  seve- 
ral frightful  cases. 

The  same  degree  of  praise  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Public  Hospital,  founded  by  Gus- 
tavus  HI.  Though  a  large,  and  on  the  whole 
commodious,  building,  its  vast  wards  appeared 
to  be  greatly  overcrowded  and  badly  ventilated. 
We  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  many  im- 
provements will  be  introduced  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  courteous  and  talented  Pro- 
fessor Eckstrom,  for  whom  a  house  is  now 
being  built  close  beside,  with  the  view  of 
enabling  him  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  this 
important  establishment.      The  lecture- halls 
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and  dissecting-rooms  of  the  medical  school  are 
connected  with  this  hospital. 

Among  the  Prisons,  the  first  which  we  visited 
was  the   Female  House  of  Correction,  an   ex- 
tensive and   on  the  whole  a  well-conducted 
establishment.    It  is  built  of  brick,  well  white- 
washed, and  In  most  places  two  or  more  stories 
high,  forming  a  complete  square,  with  a  large 
yard  in  the  centre.     The  matron,  or  governess, 
a  very  mild  and   humane  person,   made  the 
rounds  with  us  herself;  for  male  keepers  are 
scarcely  ever  employed  in  it.     There  were  in 
,  all  two  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners,  of  whom 
/  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight,  huddled  together  in 
\   two  small   rooms,   were  condemned  for  life ; 
-    nearly  all  of  them  had  been  convicted  of  the 
^^        too  frequent  crime  of  child-murder.     If  they 
;  conduct  themselves  well,  the  sentence  for  life 
(  is  relaxed  ;  most  of  them,  in  fact,  are  liberated 
[  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years. 
v^     The  frequency  of  minor  offences,  unfortu- 
^      nately,  is  so  great,  that  the  building  is  much 
too  small  for  the  numbers  constantly  sent  to  it. 
In  one  room,  not  of  very  large  dimensions,  we 
found  no  less  than  eighty  at  work,  all  of  whom 
sleep  in  the  same  locality.     There  was  great 
order  and  cleanliness,  however,  in  every  corner. 
In  general  the  inmates  are  very  easily  managed. 
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jWU  except  those  condemned  for  the  gre 

offences,  may  be  liberated  at  any  time, 

X^GSpect^hle  person  becomes  security  for  tfe 

4^r  consents  to  take  them  into  service.    We  ^ 

oo^  woman  who  was  here  of  her  own  acco- 

]3ot  being  able  to  obtain  a  situation,  she  thoix 

It  more  safe  to  be  in  prison  than  to  be  expois^^^ 

it%    ^  ^^ty  where  she  was  a  stranger.     A  dsL  mr-1 

o^ll  and  spare  diet  constitute  the  only  punis^KiM. 

^^eot  ever  resorted  to  in  this  prison ;  of  the  vea^^ 

£^W  whom  we  saw  confined  in  this  way,  noi::^  ^ 

l^Bjd  ^^^  guilty  of  any  greater  breach  of  rul^^  ^ 

iJiaii  quarrelling  with  their  companions.     TI^^^ 

^^upations  of  the   prison  are  spinning  aix^c:^ 

^gi^ving  on  small  looms  for  the  manufacturers^ 

jjje   make  straw    hats,    sailors'  clothes,    &c^ 

Trt  t^^^  ^^  '^^  lower  rooms  a  few  young  wom^^^^ 

^^•e    eaiployed  in  tending  silk- worms,  whio-;^ 

c3id  not  expect  to  meet  so  far  north :  th^^.^^ 

r>ear  to  thrive  very  well,  and  consume  abo^^V^ 

*A    ^y     pounds  of  mulberry   leaves  each   d^.^^ 

Sphere  is  often  great  difficulty  in  procuring  ft^^:^^ 

these  industrious  strangers.  The  year  befV^:^^ 
*^       visi*  they  were  fed  with  leaves  which,  fr^:^    ^ 
^  description,  must  have  been  some  kia<]^ 

*      ^^anera,  which  they  consumed  with  avidity- 
^^      season  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  they  would  ^^^ 
**^  -rtuch  as  taste  them  the  year  we  were  th^^   ^^ 
^"^  vox..  II-  2d  ^- 
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Not  far  from  the  institution  now  described, 
stands  the  Prison  for  Untried  Criminals^  a 
ruinous-looking  structure  of  red  brick,  with 
strongly  grated  windows,  but  altogether  in  such 
a  state  that  English  prisoners  would  make  theii 
way  out  of  it  in  a  single  night.  We  can  only 
speak  of  the  outside,  however;  for  after  the  gate 
was  opened  to  us,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  from 
the  insecurity  of  the  place,  not  to  let  us  see  the 
cells.  Groups  of  hideous  men  were  at  every 
window,  hooting  and  mocking  as  we  entered 
the  court. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  is  an  immense  edifice, 
accommodating  many  hundred  children  and  theii 
attendants.  So  far  as  concerns  the  mere  nurs- 
ing and  physical  training  of  the  children,  it  h 
a  most  beneficent  institution;  but  we  onl} 
repeat  the  words  of  all  we  spoke  with,  when 
we  add,  that  its  effects  on  the  general  morali 
of  the  people  are  most  pernicious.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  number  of  illegitimate  childrei 
in  Stockholm  is  immense,  the  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate to  legitimate  births  being  as  one  tc 
three,  which  is  nearly  double  that  of  Londoi 
or  Paris.  But  we  did  not  long  wonder  at  thii 
melancholy  state  of  things  when  we  were  in 
formed  of  the  system  of  this  hospital :  foi 
who  can  be  surprised  that  illegitimate  chil- 
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dren  are  numerous  in  a  city  containing  an  in-- 
stitution  in  which  a  child  may  be  nursed, 
educated,  and  apprenticed  out  for  a  single 
payment  of  a  few  pounds  sterling !  which  ex- 
onerates the  father  from  all  the  duties,  and,  as 
may  easily  be  supposed,  all  the  feelings  of 
paternity. 

The  facile  rules  of  this  institution,  in  fact, 
solve  a  problem  which  all  must  approach  with 
pain.  The  Swedes  are  not  by  nature  more 
immoral  or  licentious  than  other  nations;  but 
temptation,  we  might  say  encouragement,  in 
the  indulgence  of  passion,  makes  them  appear 
to  be  so.  Illegitimate  children  will  always  be 
numerous,  where  the  maintenance  of  them 
costs  next  to  nothing,  and  where  to  be  the 
parent  of  such  brings  no  shame.  The  govern- 
ment, in  fact,  like  that  of  Russia,  may  be  said 
to  hold  out  a  premium  to  immorality.  Its  ar- 
gument is,  "  Let  us  have  subjects — men  — 
numbers — at  any  price.  Let  morals  thrive  or 
decline  as  they  may — let  poor  woman  be  the 
prey  of  lawless  appetite — consign  her  to  remorse 
to  misery,  to  shame — 

'  Go  weep,  go  weep,  ye  fond  maidens  ,* 
Go  weep,  go  weep,  ye  mothers  young  !'— 

What  matters  it  to  the  state  who  are  the  vie-  ' 
tims  —  what  tears  are  shed  in   secret  — what 

2  d2 
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hands  are  imbrued  in  blood !  For  without  these 
the  state  would  waut  men,  who  are  its  sinews — 
hands,  which  are  its  weapons;  and  provided 
these  are  raised  in  any  way,  it  cares  not  how 
they  come.'* 

Strange  policy !  unhappy  logic  I  which  pur- 
chases national  strength  by  indivi<}ual  misiery. 
/i ^f  :/./A  t.   «^w t-  A.  A  ^'V, >-^r^ ^^\- J  O 
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.CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN  EVENING  IN  THE  ROYAL  CAMP. 

lUastriiRit  Stranger^Fine  uppeuwoee  of  the  Soldiers— Their 
FaroM— Handsome  Untfomia— The  King— EnthasiMin  of  the 
People — ^The  Qaeen— Her  Father  Clary — Her  early  Friend — 
Dncbees  of  Leuchtenberg — Princess  of  Hohensollem-HechiQ- 
gen— Princess  Theodolinda— Duke  Maximilian  of  Leucbfen- 
berg— The  Crown  Prince  Oscar  and  his  Princess — ^T])eir  Family 
—The  Crowd — Cooking  Scenes. 

We  .  had  been  so  much  delighted  with  our 
visit  to  the  camp,  described  at  a  preceding 
page,  that  we  did  not  fail  to  pay  it  a  second 
visit  on  the  evening  when  the  annual  manoeuvres 
were  to  close  with  a  grand  parade  and  review  in 
honour  of  the  Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg,  better 
known  as  the  wife  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais  and  sister  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  This 
amiable  princess  was  now  on  a  visit  to  her 
daughter  the  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden,  ac- 
companied by  another  married  daughter,  the 
Princess  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  and  an 
unmarried  one,  the  Princess  Theodolinda,  as 
well  as  by  her  gallant  and  fortunate  son  Prince 
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Maximilian  of  Leuchtenberg  (now  son-in-law  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia).  The  presence  of  so 
many  distinguished  guests  made  the  court  of 
Stockholm  more  than  usually  gay,  and  led  every 
one  to  expect,  on  this  occasion,  a  military 
spectacle  of  the  greatest  splendour. 

Nor  was  public  expectation  disappointed.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  whole  of  the 
twelve  thousand  troops  were  assembled  on  the 
extensive  and  finely  varied  turf  of  the  further 
park.    They  were  at  first  drawn  up  in  two  long 
lines,   but  after  these  were  inspected  by  the 
king,  the  various  corps  went  through  certain 
evolutions   of  which  it  is  needless  to  offer  a 
minute  account.    Without  professing  to  be  able 
to  give  a  soldier's  judgment  of  this  military  scene, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  we  have  seldom 
witnessed  a  more  splendid  or  a  more  gratifying 
spectacle.    The  troops  were  in    the  highest 
order ;  the  Swedes,  in  fact,  are  by  for  the  most 
hardy-looking  soldiers  to  be  seen  on  the  Conti- 
nent.    They  are  not  beardless  youths  like  the 
i  Prussians,  but  men,  and  fit  to  brave  any  dan- 
(  ger  in  a  good  cause.    What  a  contrast  with  the 
\  Danish  soldiers!    The  easy  round-about  men 
'  seen  in  Copenhagen,  would  excite  a  smile  if 
seen  side  by  side  with  these  handsome  fellows, 
(  who  mav  not  march  so  stiff  nor  look  so  like 
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machines  as  the  Germans  or  Russians,  but  in  ^ 
every  other  respect  are  far  superior  even  to  those  \ 
boasted  legions. 

The  Swedish  Guards  Jn  particular,  we  should 
rank  among  the  finest  men  we  have  ever  seen ; 
their  uniform  is  plain  but  handsome,  consisting '. 
of  white  trowsers,  a  dark  blue  coat  with  scarlet 
breasts,  and  a  high  feathered  cap,  like  our  old 
Forty-second  one.  Not  only  of  the  guards, 
but  of  all  the  troops,  we  should  say,  that  as 
in  strength  and  figure,  so  in  features  also, 
they  have  decidedly  the  superiority  over  the 
great  armies  of  the  Continent.  This  superiority 
would  not  have  struck  us  had  it  been  confined 
to  the  officers,  but  even  in  the  ranks  might  be 
seen  many  faces  which  would  have  matched 
with  the  best  of  Europe.  All  the  French,  many 
of  the  Austrian,  and  in  particular  the  Russian 
soldiers,  in  the  ranks,  have  always  struck  us 
as  decidedly  "  ugly"  men ;  here,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  large  majority  are  good*looking.  The 
officers  have  a  far  more  comfortable  look  than  is 
generally  to  be  seen  among  foreigners.  Their 
uniforms  too  are  full  and  handsomely  made — 
not  clipped  ana  buttoned  as  if  to  stint  broad- 
cloth and  conceal  dirty  linen ;  while  their  open 
healthy  faces  tell  of  good  fare,  or  at  least  of 
something  better  than  cofiee  and  black  bread. 
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A  few  of  the  majors  certainly  look  as  if  they  did 
not  always  shun  the  serrice  of  Bacchus;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  rare  to  see  amongst  oflScers  of 
any  rank  one  with  a  dissipated  or  bloated  look. 
^  r  The  honest,  well-fed  aspect  of  the  common 
(  soldiers  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed 
/  to  their  mode  of  life.  They  do  not  live  in  close 
quarters  the  whole  year  round,  exposed  to  the 
fatal  effects  of  each  other's  bad  example,  and  to 
all  the  evil  habits  of  the  barrack  and  the  city ; 
most  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  are  living  on  their 
farms  at  home,  and,  except  for  the  weekly  drill, 
never  assemble  together  above  one  month  at  a 
time  in  the  whole  year.  Every  man  in  this 
branch  of  the  national  force,  oflBcers  as  well  as 
privates,  occupies  a  farm^  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion, during  the  period  of  his  service.  To  under- 
stand this  system  fully,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  whole  of  Sweden  is  divided  into  mili- 
tary districts  or  provinces,  each  of  which  is 
bound  to  contribute  a  certain  number  of  men  to 
this  branch  of  the  national  force.  Each  holder 
of  as  much  crown  land  as  forms  what  is  called 
a  hemman^  is  bound  to  provide  a  man,  to  whom 
he  assigns  a  croft  of  land,  with  a  cottage,  cow- 
house, and  barn,  and  an  annual  money  allowance 
of  about  £1.  8^.,  one  suit  of  rough  clothes,  and 
two  pair  of  shoes.  The  croft  is  cultivated  by  the 
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sol€li^^  himself  while  at  home,  but  durinsr       **'8 
^ijsGxm^^ix  on  service,  with  the  army  at  the  axm  worn,  maal 
retrie^w^,  or  on  any  government  employmearm-t^    it 
j^  cul  'C:.ivated  by  the  landholder  for  behoof  o^  &lae 
faPc^il3^.  When  the  soldier  dies,  his  widow^      Sfe.i3.<l 
^bilcian^n  transfer  the  house,  &c.  to  his  succes 
^boisc^  the  landholder,  under  a  considerable 
^^I'ty  ^    is  bound  to  provide  within  three  monM.! 
f^o  Fix srnish  a  cavalry  soldier  with  his  horse,   ^fc  ^^^^ 
^V^o  o^r  three  hemmans  are  united;  but  botlx       J^ 
teg^ic^^i    to  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  prov^ii:^  <:se^3 
^e  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  the  coIok^^I 
oi  ea.cli  regiment  shall  have  his  farm  (also    pj 
V\ded.    in  the  way  just  explained)  as  nearljr 
•pOft8il>le  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  regiment  • 
captain  in  the  centre  of  his  company,  and 
down,    through  the  lowest   non-commissiorx^ 
officers.     The  farms  occupied   by  oflBicers    c^. 
large  and  valuable.  The  landholders  are  boi:i:K 
to  transport  the  men,  with  their  baggage,  to 
gionual  reviews,  and  to  allow  them  so  mucl^     ; 
day  for  tl^^^r  expenses.     Government  furnisl^^ 
the  uniforms,  and  in  time  of  war  gives  the  rn^ 
liigher  pay,  which  is  afterwards  raised  from  1 1 
landholders.     In  time  of  peace,  these  soldi^^ 
i-e  turned  to  excellent  account,  by  employi^^ 
jj^m  on  roads  and  other  public  works;  ai^^^ 
jj^n  not  required  for  these  purposes^  they  ^^^ 
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bound  to  labour  for  the  respective  landowners, 
at  the  current  rate  of  daily  wages.  The  number 
of  officers  in  this  corps,  as,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
of  the  Swedish  army,  is  unusually  small,  there 
being  only  one  officer  to  about  every  forty  men, 
while  in  France  and  Austria  there  is  an  officer 
to  every  twelve. 

No  man  can  be  received  as  a  soldier  without 
a  certificate  of  good  character  from  his  clergy- 
man, and  the  very  look  of  the  men  in  the  ranks 
tells  that  they  are  of  better  character  than  sol- 
diers generally  are ;  they  do  not  look  like  needy 
reckless  desperadoes,  but  like  men  who  have 
something  of  their  own  to  defend.  Each  regi- 
ment being  raised  in  a  particular  province,  and 
being  called  by  the  name  of  that  province,  there 
is  also  a  kind  of  pride  of  home  amongst  the 
men,  which  induces  them  to  refrain  from  doing 
any  thing  that  might  disgrace  their  native  dis- 
trict :  a  feeling  similar  to  that  which,  it  is  well 
known,  wrought  such  wonders  in  some  of  the 
regiments  of  Scottish  Highlanders  during  the 
late  war.  In  fact,  after  witnessing  these  re- 
views, we  were  no  longer  surprised  that  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  should  have  achieved  such  won- 
ders with  his  small  army.  Exclusive  of  occa- 
sional reinforcements,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
force  which  he  led  across  the  Baltic  did  not  ex- 
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ceed  ten  thousand  men.  What  other  troops  so 
few  in  numbers,  even  if  aided  by  the  brave 
Grermans,  could  have  behaved  like  the  Swedes  ? 

The  troops  now  spoken  of,  in  all  about  thirty 
thousand  strongs  are  called  the  Indelta,  and  though 
we  cannot  correctly  term  them  either  yeomanry 
or  militia  (of  which  latter,  it  will  be  seen  below, 
there  is  a  numerous  body  in  Sweden),  yet  they 
partake  more  of  the  character  of  a  militia  than 
of  a  regular  army.  In  addition  to  these,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  standing  corps  for  garrison  ser- 
vice, and  especially  for  the  protection  of  the 
strong  citadel  of  Wanas,  in  the  interior.  This 
body  which,  including  the  artillery,  &c.  is  about 
nine  thousand  strong,  is  not  nearly  so  respectably 
composed  as  the  force,  just  described.  The  men 
are  enlisted  from  characters  of  all  descriptions, 
and  often  not  the  best. 

The  farm  system,  which  we  have  said  in  -^  y 
some  measure  accounts  for  the  healthy  looks  of 
the  majority  of  the  Swedish  troops,  leaves  them 
in  a  much  better  state  of  discipline  than  we 
should  have  expected.  Their  high  discipline^ 
however,  was  accounted  for  when  we  were  told 
that  the  soldiers  of  each  parish  meet  for  exercise 
every  Sunday  after  service.  During  spring  they 
assemble  weekly  in  larger  numbers ;  after  har- 
vest, or  in  summer,  when  little  field  work  is 
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going  on,  the  companies  are  also  assemble 
separately  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  their  ai 
nual  encampment;  and,  finally,  a  general  n 
I  view  of  the  whole  regiment  is  held  every  thrc 
^  years.  Their  appearance  on  the  present  occf 
sion,  therefore,  was  most  correct  and  soldierlike 
This  impression  was,  doubtless,  aided  by  the 
very  judicious  and  effective  uniforms.  Tb 
magnificent  uniforms  of  the  cavalry  regiment 
would  alone  have  given  splendour  to  the  ps 
geant :  the  uniform  worn  by  one  small  body  i 
beyond  all  question  the  most  gallant  an 
knightly  now  remaining  in  Europe  ;  one  of  it 
principal  parts  consists  of  a  jacket  of  light  blu< 
covered  with  showy  braiding,  hanging  loos 
from  the  shoulder  with  truly  picturesque  effeci 
The  hussars  also  made  a  fine  show,  as  well  a 
the  regiment  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  Noi 
wegian  Jager  corps.  The  horses  are  all  gooci 
and  well  trained,  but  especially  the  heavy  dra 
goons,  a  corps  composed  of  splendid  and  powei 
ful  blacks,  and  forming  the  only  regiment  w 
have  seen  that  can  be  compared  with  our  owi 
cavalry.  The  splendour  of  the  king's  cort6g 
was  dazzling  beyond  description,  being  com 
posed  of  oflScers  chosen  from  every  regiment  i] 
Sweden,  each  consequently  in  a  uniform  diffe 
rent  from  that  of  his  neighbour.     His  majest] 
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was  closely  attended  by  his  favourite,  the  gal- 
lant Count  Brahe,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
anny,  and  probably  the  handsomest  man  of  all 
this  handsome  array. 

The  festivities  concluded  with  a  grand  ball 
in  Prince  Oscar's  pavilion,  which  was  splen- 
didly fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  continued 
crowded  till  two  in  the  morning. 

As  this  was  the  occasion  on  which  we  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  seeing  his  majesty,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  state  the  impression  which  he  pro- 
duced upon  us.  It  is  not  every  day  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  man  who  has  been 
ten  years  a  common  soldier,  and  twenty  years 
a  king :  and  we  confess  that  our  curiosity  in  re- 
gard to  Bemadotte  was  in  full  proportion  to  the 
rarity  of  such  a  phenomenon.  Though  now  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  he  looks  as  hale  and  vigo- 
rous as  most  men  at  sixty-five.  Judging  by  the 
more  common  portraits,  which  give  him  a  very 
singular  expression  of  face,  we  did  not  expect 
to  find  him  a  person  of  such  agreeable  looks. 
His  face  is  round,  full,  and  good-humoured ; 
the  centre  somewhat  prominent,  but  not  nearly 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the  expression. 
In  fact,  he  is  fully  as  good-looking  as  the  por- 
trait prefixed  to  this  volume  makes  him ;  which 
while  it  has  the  merit  of  being  the  only  good 
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likeness  ever  taken  of  him,  is  at  the  sam( 
time  a  most  unflattering  one.  His  majesty' 
smile  is  extremely  fascinating,  and  has  nothinj 
of  the  constrained  grin  which  monarchs  an< 
great  men  are  often  forced  to  acquire.  In  per 
son  he  is  large  and  well  built,  with  a  figur 
still  full  and  manly,  which  appeared  to  grea 
advantage  in  a  plain  hussar  uniform  with  th 
broad  green  sash  of  the  Seraphim  across  hii 
breast.  He  galloped  about  with  all  the  ease  of  { 
youth  proud  of  his  first  steed ;  but  it  is  onh 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  loyal  shouts  o 
the  troops  and  the  people  made  him  more  thai 
usually  animated  on  this  occasion^  Always,  a 
he  came  to  a  new  division,  a  loud,  long,  anc 
honest  hurra,  hurra,  hurra  !  rang  from  end  toenc 
of  the  file.  It  was  evidently  no  purchased  ho 
mage — ^it  came  from  the  heart ;  and  the  samt 
was  evident  in  the  shouts  of  the  crowd.  No 
one  remained  silent  when  he  approached  an} 
point  where  he  had  not  previously  been,  and  al 
doffed  their  hats  when  he  was  in  front  of  them 
His  exertions  in  acknowledging  these  greetings 
constituted  the  most  toilsome  part  of  his  even 
ing's  work.  At  times,  the  multitude,  in  theii 
eagerness  to  be  near  him,  pressed  so  closely  oi 
his  cortege  that  there  was  great  danger  of  acci- 
dent,  especially  as  he  rode  very  fast  the  wholi 
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time.  All  being  in  good  humour,  and  there 
being  no  rude  forcing  back  of  the  people  anx- 
ious to  see  their  king,  everything  passed  over 
without  accident. 

When  the  principal  evolutions  were  com- 
pleted, his  msyesty  took  his  station  in  the  centre 
of  the  field.  His  son,  the  crown  prince,  Oscar, 
now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
and  led  them  past  in  gallant  style,  the  king  re- 
maining stationary  till  all  had  defiled  before  him. 
The  prince  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  we  have 
ever  seen.  He  is  now  thirty-six  years  of  age. 
His  figure  is  extremely  light  and  graceful.  He 
has  a  black  and  glancing  eye,  and  dark  features, 
set  ofi"  to  advantage  by  his  moustachoes  ^  la 
HenrifBlBO  as  black  as  jet.  He  wore  a  dark  green 
uniform,  without  ornament  of  any  kind.  His 
manners  appear  to  be  frank  and  winning,  and 
his  whole  bearing  easy  and  soldierlike.  Whea 
the  display  was  drawing  to  a  close  he  rode 
about  from  regiment  to  regiment,  speaking 
familiarly  with  the  officers,  and  congratulating 
all  on  the  gallant  appearance  they  had  made. 

Nor  can  we  omit  to  make  particular  mention 
of  the  Queen,  who,  of  course,  was  also  present 
at  this  festivity. 

There  are  few  commercial  cities  can  boast  of 
having  seen  the  two  daughters  of  one  of  its 
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Citizens  raised  to  be  queens;  yet  this  cc 
Marseilles  do:  for  the  Queen  of  Sweden  an 
her  sister,  wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  < 
Spain,  were  daughters  of  the  wealthy  Clar 
long  known  among  the  most  distinguished  mei 
chants  of  that  great  sea-port.  If  fame  speak  tru< 
Eugenia  Clary  narrowly  escaped  even  high< 
honours :  it  is  said  that  her  hand  was  sued  fc 
by  Napoleon,  in  the  days  when  his  sword  wa 
his  only  kingdom,  and  that  he  was  rejected  i 
consequence  of  her  father  having  destined  h< 
for  General  Duphot,  who  was  afterwards  at 
sassinated  at  Rome.  Fortune,  it  appears,  n 
served  her  for  a  happier  destiny  than  either  ( 
these  alliances  would  have  procured.  It  shoul 
be  stated  to  her  honour,  however,  that,  as 
queen,  she  has  never  shewn  herself  unmindfi 
of  her  origin.  A  rich  banker  in  Stockholm,  th 
well-known  Mr.  Arfvedson,  who  was  in  he 
young  days  an  inmate  of  her  father's  house,  i 
still  honoured  with  much  of  her  friendship 
It  has  been  said,  that  at  one  time  a  feeling  mor 
tender  than  that  of  mere  friendship  existe< 
between  them.  But  they  parted.  Days  noi 
passed  away,  and  years.  Meantime  the  Strang 
drama,  which  was  so  long  played  on  the  might 
stage  of  Europe,  was  in  progress.  Kings  ros 
and  fell — sceptres  were  transferred  from  han 
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to  hand,  with  rapidity  more  reckless  than  that 
of  the  mimic  scene  ;  till,  in  one  of  the  shiftings 
of  the  hour,  the  wife  of  a  French  general 
found  herself  on  the  steps  of  a  throne ;  for  when 
she  and  her  humble  friend  again  met  she  had 
come  to  his  native  city  almost  as  a  queen.  So 
far  from  overlooking  him,  however,  both  Bema- 
dotte  and  his  spouse  had  the  good  taste  to  take 
great  notice  of  him,  and  they  have  ever  since  con^ 
tinned  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  The  queen 
always  opened  theNew-year^s«day  Ball  annually 
given  to  the  royal  family  by  the  merchants  of 
Stockholm,  by  dancing  with  her  early  friend. 

Her  majesty  being  now  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
we  must  not  find  fault  with  her  for  being  less 
beautiful  than  the  young  princesses  around  her. 
She  drove  up  in  a  dashing  equipage,  drawn  by 
six  black  horses,  which  were  conducted  by 
pages  in  most  gorgeous  livery ;  behind  the  car- 
riage were  exalted  a  couple  of  attendants  in 
silver-laced  short  frocks,  white  satin  nether  gar- 
ments, and  white-ribboned  shoes,  all  of  the 
style  of  the  olden  time,  and  too  amazing  for 
language  to  describe.  Opposite  to  her  majesty 
sat  the  Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg,  now  in  her 
forty-eighth  year,  but  still  very  beautiful  and 
very  fascinating.  Her  features  have  a  particu- 
larly soft  expression ;  for  want  of  a  more  defi- 
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nite  term,  we  must  describe  them  as  very  Eni 
lish  in  their  character ;  which,  as  all  the  worl 
knows,  is  the  term  employed  by  an  Englisl 
man  when  he  means  to  be  very  complimentar 
The  same  expression  prevails  in  the  features 
her  beautiful  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Hohei 
zollem  Hechingen,  who  has  the  sweetest  smi 
and  most  engaging  salute  in  the  world.  All  tl 
princely  ladies  had  enough  to  do  in  bowing 
the  gallant  shouts  of  the  multitude ;  but  tl 
princess  in  particular  had  hard  work  to  ackno^ 
ledge  all  the  homage  paid  to  her  charms.  H 
sister,  the  Princess  Theodolinda,  appears  to  I 
in  delicate  health.  Their  brother,  Prince  Maj 
milian,  is  said  to  be  very  like  his  father :  but  y 
did  not  recognize  any  of  what  portraits  give 
having  been  the  features  of  the  knightly  Bea 
harnais. 

The  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden  is  one  of  tl 
most  elegant-looking  women  we  have  ever  see 
Her  beauty  is  such  that  we  could  not  refu 
our  assent  to  the  opinion  which  has  been  giv< 
by  high  judges,  that  she  and  her  husban 
Prince  Oscar,  are  the  handsomest  royal  ps 
in  Europe.  She  is  now  in  her  twenty-nin 
year.  They  were  aflSanced  when  she  was  si 
teen,  and  married  three  years  after.  Tl 
prince's  choice  of  a  bride  was  very  popula 
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as  heir  to  a  throne  he  might  have  sued  for  the 
hand  of  the  proudest  in  Europe,  but  he  had  the 
good  taste  to  prefer  the  daughter  of  his  father's 
companion  in  arms  to  every  other.  Their  family 
is  very  numerous,  two  having  sometimes  been 
bom  in  one  year.  A  cluster  of  their  children 
sat  in  a  separate  carriage,  kept  in  awe  by  a 
grave  tutor  and  governess;  they  are  blythe, 
frank,  healthy  imps,  apparently  much  liked  by 
the  people.  The  boys  were  in  blue  caps  and 
jackets,  the  uniform  of  some  regiment;  but 
they  were  not  dressed  to  look  like  apes,  as 
nursery  warriors  generally  are.  The  eldest  son, 
the  Duke  of  Scania,  to  conciliate  the  people 
across  the  border,  is  always  attended  by  a  Nor- 
wegian preceptor. 

In  the  excess  of  our  admiration  of  all  these 
royal  personages,  we  have  been  forgetting  the 
vulgar  crowd.  Without  them  the  scene  would 
not  have  been  what  it  was — namely,  one  of  the 
most  animated  that  could  be  imagined.  The 
wide  plain  was  covered  from  side  to  side,  and 
every  height,  especially  that  on  which  the 
prince's  pavilion  stood,  crowded  to  the  summit. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Stockholm 
must  have  been  present ;  yet  among  all  these 
thousands  there  was  not  a  ragged  nor  a  meanly 
dressed  person  to  be  seen.    The  look  of  comfort 
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among  the  people  was  much  more  general  than 
we  had  expected.  The  number  of  beautiful 
women  was  beyond  reckoning — tall  and  elegant 
figures  were  to  be  seen  in  every  group. 

When  the  review  was  over,  the  people  min- 
gled more  freely  among  the  soldiers,  who  at 
last  marched  toward  their  tents,  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  off,  in  high  spirits.  In  the  ex* 
cess  of  their  joy,  some  of  the  regiments,  on  their 
way  back,  burst  out  into  loud  shouts  every  few 
minutes ;  while,  at  a  short  distance  from  them, 
other  regiments  might  be  seen  keeping  time  as 
they  marched  to  the  words  of  a  national  air,  in 
which  every  voice  joined  with  great  precision. 
Rare  scenes  of  roasting  and  boiling  were  now 
going  on  among  the  rocks  behind  the  tents, 
where  the  wives  of  the  soldiers  were  toiling  over 
pots  and  pans,  placed  on  huge  fires  among  a 
few  rough  stones,  as  hard  as  their  husbands  had 
just  been  doing  in  the  field.  The  most  savoury 
smells  now  filled  the  air  as  widely  as  the  music 
had  done  half  an  hour  before ;  and  we  doubt  not, 
ere  midnight  arrived,  many  a  loyal  glass  was 
quaflfed  to  the  health  of  the  good  king  who 
provided  the  feast. 

The  review,  which,  as  we  have  said,  began  at 
six.  was  not  over  till  ten  ;  and  though  the  time 
of  the  day  selected  for  holding  it  may  appear 
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unusual^  the  evening  is  surely  much  more  suitable 
for  such  an  exhibition  than  the  broiling  heat  of 
noon.  The  weather  was  most  propitious.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  proverb  here,  that  the  weather  is 
sure  to  be  fine  whenever  the  king  has  anything  to 
do.  When  a  ride  or  walk  is  proposed,  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  hear  the  hesitating  members 
of  the  party  silenced  in  their  objections  about 
the  weather,  by  the  words,  **  There  is  no  fear — 
the  king  is  going  out  to-night." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CHARACTER  AND  POPULARITY  OF  THE  KING 
OF  SWEDEN, 

Tbe  Early  History  of  Bernadotte — More  manrelloua  tban  romance 
—Objections  regarding  bis  Conduct  to  Napoleon — His  Cbangi 
of  Religion— Public  Conduct — Tbe  Exiled  Family  completely 
forgotten — Tbeir  Intrigues  and  History— Colonel  Gustarson— 
Bemadotte's  Private  Conduct— His  Liberality— Respect  foi 
tbe  National  Feelings— Anecdotes — Tbe  Poet-Bisbopa— Tb< 
Ennobled  Bridegroom,  &c. 

The  fact  mentioned  at  the  close  of  last  chap- 
ter justifies  us  in  asserting,  that  in  small,  as  in 
great  things,  Bernadotte  is  still  the  favourite  ol 
fortune.  Will  his  star  continue  to  shine  ae 
benignantly  to  the  end?  If  he  go  on  making 
the  same  moderate  use  of  his  powers,  he  may 
leave  to  the  world  another  confirmation  of  the 
truth,  that  good  fortune,  to  be  permanent, 
must  be  aided  by  prudence  and  moderation  on 
the  favourite's  part ;  for  without  these,  the  for- 
tunate are  but  raised  to  eminence  that  they 
may  serve  as  a  warning  by  their  fall. 

The  history  of  this  soldier-king  is  wilder 
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than  the  wildest  romance.  Combining  in  itself 
all  the  wonderful  characteristics  of  our  own 
wonderful  times,  it  also  realizes  what  the  tales 
of  chivalry  only  imagined.  By  nothing  is  its 
marvels  better  shown,  than  by  selecting  a  few 
of  its  more  memorable  epochs: — In  1764,  bom 
in  a  station  which  precluded  him  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  arms  for  bread,  for  his 
parents,  influential  citizens  and  members  of  the 
bar  of  Pau,  in  the  Beamais,  were  in  highly 
respectable  circumstances — yet  in  1780,  from 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  entering  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier — in  1789,  still  a  simple  serjeant — 
in  1793,  no  longer  in  the  ranks,  but,  having 
distinguished  himself  in  almost  every  engage- 
ment so  highly  as  to  merit  rapid  promotion,  a 
general  of  division  under  Kleber — in  1794  car- 
rying off  a  large  share  of  the  honours  of  Fleurus 
— in  1796  leading  the  French  across  the  Rhine 
— ^in  1804  a  Marshal  of  France — ^in  1805  taking 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  glories  of  Austerlitz, 
where  he  held  the  centre,  and  for  his  conduct 
is  made  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo — in  1 808  gaining 
a  good  name  where  so  many  had  lost  it,  by  his 
judicious  and  temperate  conduct  at  Hamburg, 
and  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany — 
in  1809,  though  in  broken  health,  taking  the 
command  in  the  too  celebrated  affair  of  Wal- 
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blood ;  and  that  this  was  no  empty  pledge,  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  has  proved.  From  first  to  . 
last  his  sole  aim  has  been  to  realize  the  beauti-  ( 
ful  inscription  on  his  coins,  which,  unlike  many 
royal  mottos,  is  not  an  empty  boast — Folket's 
Kcerlik  min  JLohnin,  *'  My  people's  love  is  my 
reward." 

Nor  are  his  merits  solely  of  this  negative 
kind.  He  has  not  only  not  impaired  the  privi^ 
leges  of  bis  people,  but  has  extended  them. 
Under  him,  also,  the  country  has  been  raised  to 
a  degree  of  influence  and  prosperity  to  which 
she  had  long  been  a  stranger.  Look  to  Sweden 
as  she  was  and  as  she  now  is — no  longer  a  dis^ 
regarded  uninfluential  power,  but  gradually  re- 
turning to  the  high  rank  which  she  once  enjoyed 
among  the  nations.  Commerce  extended — ma- 
nufactures multiplied — ^agriculture  ameliorated 
—  resources  husbanded  —  popular  education 
cared  for — banks  established — canals  completed 
— ^roads  formed — benevolent  institutions  found- 
ed— reforms  introduced — abuses  checked :  these 
are  titles  to  national  gratitude  too  numerous  and 
too  strong  to  be  overlooked  by  a  people  so  in- 
telligent as  the  Swedes. 

In  stating  that  the  king  is  still  very  popular, 
we  do  not  speak  merely  from  what  we  ourselves 
saw;  for  passing  strangers  may  easily  be  im- 


^/ 
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Two  points  connected  with  the  history  of  >^X~ 
Bernadotte  may  here  be  briefly  referred  to, 
because  even  now  they  are  sometimes  misrepre- 
sented in  England.    The  first  of  these  is  the 
charge^  that  in  the  hour  of  need  he  abandoned 
his  benefactor^  Napoleon,  who  had  raised  him 
to  the  throne — a  charge  which  is  founded  on  a  ( 
gross  mis-statement.     Napoleon  did  not  raise 
him  to  the  throne.     On  the  contrary^  there  is 
suflBcient  proof  to  show  that  when  it  became 
known  that  the  Swedes  were  about  to  deliberate 
on  the  choice  of  a  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  succession  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  ' 
Prince   of   Holstein-Augustenburg,   Napoleon  \ 
wished  to  influence  them  in  favour  of  the  king  { 
of  Denmark,  and  actually  knew  nothing  of  his  \ 
brother-soldier's  election  till  it  was  announced  \ 
to  him  in  Paris.     In  selecting  the  Prince  of  ' 
Ponte-Corvo,  the   people  were  influenced  by  I 
no  foreign  power  whatever ;  his  high  character  / 
was  his  sole  recommendation ;  and  even  with  ' 
that  character  fully  before  them,  the  Diet  did 
not  decide  without  two  months  of  anxious  deli- 
beration.   It  therefore  follows,  that  having  had 
no  share  in  raising  him  so  high.  Napoleon  could 
have  no  claim  on  his  devotion.     But  it  is  not 
even  true  that  Bernadotte  showed  himself  unkind 
to  his  former  emperor  only  when  Fortune  began 
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who  lingers  in  his  old  creed,  doubting  its  truth, 
yet  fearing  to  leave  it,  lest  he  should  become 
the  object  of  ridicule  or  misrepresentation.  Ho- 
nour to  him  who  has  the  courage  to  become  a 
convert !  it  requires  more  nerve  than  to  face  an 
hundred  bayonets. 

Bemadotte  is  said  to  be  very  wealthy ;  but 
he  makes  a  noble  use  of  his  large  fortune.  If 
he  be  rich,  it  is  not,  assuredly,  by  meanness  that 
he  has  become  so ;  for  his  hand  has  ever  been 
open  in  a  good  cause.  In  all  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions— and  he  makes  a  rule  of  visiting  their 
remotest  corners — he  has  sought  out  and  relieved 
distress.  Even  of  the  nobles,  many  have  to 
thank  him  for  aid  judiciously  bestowed  ;  those 
who  had  squandered  an  ancient  patrimony, 
have  often  been  restored  to  honour  and  inde- 
pendence by  his  generosity. 

As  might  be  expected,  Sweden  has  not  been 
entirely  free  from  intrigues  to  restore  the  exiled 
dynasty  of  Vasa.  The  latest  of  these  was  in 
1823,  when  the  States  adopted  measures  which 
appear  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  of 
this  nature.  With  the  consent  (1824)  of  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family,  all  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  them  in  Sweden  was  con- 
verted into  money,  which  was  paid  over  to  them, 
with  the  view  of  cutting  off  every  pretext  for 
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holding  communication  with  individuals  resid- 
ing in  the  kingdom.  So  efficient  has  this  mea- 
sure been,  that  the  very  name  of  the  ancient 
race  would  appear  to  have  died  away  in  the 
country  where  they  so  long  were  kings.  We  did 
not  hear  it  once  repeated  in  the  whole  of  Swe- 
den.* 

The  private  habits  of  the  present  king  are 
said  to  be,  at  times,  sufficiently  amusing. 
Though  always  attentive  to  public  business,  he 
indulges  in  the  most  *'  admir^  disorder"  regard- 
ing all  domestic  matters.  He  dines  to-day  at 
one  hour — ^to-morrow,  at  another ;  sometimes  in 

v^  *  The  history  of  the  exiled  family  may  be  told  in  fei^  words. 
On  the  death  of  Gostavas  III.,  his  son,  Gostavus  IV.,  displayed 
mach  of  the  high  genias  which  had  distingoished  nearly  every 
member  of  the  royal  line.  Bat,  alas !  madness,  it  was  soon  seen, 
mingled  with  his  generous,  but  ill-digested  schemes.  These  symp- 
toms afforded  a  pretext  to  his  aged  uncle,  a  weak  tool  in  the  hands 
of  Franc«,  for  joining  in  the  conspiracy  for  dethroning  him,  and  he 
was  proclaimed  his  successor  by  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  The 
exiled  monarch  at  first  retired  to  England ;  but  afterwards  wan- 
dered over  the  Continent,  and  finally,  assuming  the  name  of  Got- 
torp,  settled  in  Switzerland,  where  he  showed  many  symptoms  of 
his  sad  malady,  such  as  repudiating  his  wife ;  joiaiag,  the  Mon^ 
vian^and  wishing  to  marry  a  lady  of  that  body.  Meantime, 
Charles  XIII.,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  adopted  the  Duke 
of  Holstein-Attgustenburg  as  his  successor,  on  whose  death,  as 
we  have  seen,  Bemadotte  was  chosen  to  be  Crown  Prince.  The 
exiled  sovereign,  after  many  vicissitudes,  died  as  he  had  lited,  and 
left  but  one  son,  known  as  Colonel  Gustavson.  who  is  now  high  in 
the  service  of  Austria. 
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the  evening,  sometimes  not  till  midnight,  and 
sometimes  not  at  all,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
cooks  and  scullions.  Night  he  literally  turns 
into  day.  Those  who  read  to  him  often  have 
rosy  dawn  to  light  them  to  their  chamber. 
None  who  approach  him,  however,  though  they 
may  have  a  fitful  task  to  discharge,  have  ever 
said  that  it  is  an  ungracious  one.  His  manners 
are  so  kind  to  all  about  him,  that  every  varying 
humour  is  cheerfully  complied  with. 

An  interview  between  him  and  some  honest 
Swedish  peasant  is  said  to  be  highly  amusing. 
The  gallant  king,  with  the  light-hearted  aver- 
sion to  drudgery  characteristic  of  his  country- 
men, has  never  acquired  the  Swedish  language ; 
but  what  he  wants  in  words  he  makes  up  by 
good-humour  and  readiness  to  join  in  the  laugh 
at  his  own  blunders ;  and  as  the  honest  Swede 
never  doubts  that  the  French  he  has  heard  is  all 
very  much  to  the  purpose,  the  parties  separate, 
delighted  with  each  other's  amiability.  It  is  one 
of  the  King's  best  qualities,  that  he  is  most  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  have  wrongs  to  be  redressed ; 
and  though  the  waggish  lieges  of  Stockholm 
may  sometimes  indulge  in  a  smile  at  our  **  good 
king's"  eccentricities,  no  one  has  ever  had  to 
accuse  him  of  harshness  or  injustice.  He  may 
have  been,  at  times,  exacting,  but  never  un- 
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grateful — wayward,  but  never  treacherous ;  a 
of  DO  man  can  it  be  said,  as  can  be  said  of  hi 
that,  after  fighting  his  way  from  the  musket 
the  sceptre,  he  has  never  forgotten  a  friend,  i 
shown  himself  revengeful  to  an  enemy, 
short,  ^'  take  him  for  all  in  all,"  he  is  wort 
of  his  high  fortunes ;  and  is  one  of  the  best  m 
that  France  has  ever  produced. 

It  is  not  a  bad  sign  of  the  king  that  he 
extremely  sensitive  under  popular  censu 
We  do  not  insinuate  that  he  is  afraid  of  it,  1 
it  is  well  known  that  any  expressions  of  dissal 
faction — and  they  have  been  very  rare— anr 
him  exceedingly.  There  was  an  instance 
this  when  the  Crown  Prince  named  one  of 
sons  after  the  Emperor  Nicholas :  the  peop 
who,  as  we  had  many  opportunities  of  learnii 
most  cordially  hate  the  Russians,  were  so 
dignant  at  this  harmless  compliment  to  i 
autocrat,  that  it  was  long  before  they  could 
brought  to  forget  it. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  Bemadotte's  po] 
larity  is  the  great  respect  which  he  has  alws 
displayed  for  the  national  feelings  of 
Swedes.  He  gave  an  instance  of  this  in 
very  name  which  he  assumed  on  becoming  tl 
king :  in  place  of  retaining  his  own  name,  as 
founder  of  a  dynasty  has  usually  done>  on 
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death  of  Charles  XIII.  in  1818,  he  took  up  the 
old  Swedish  name,  and  was  proclaimed  as 
Charles  XIV.  He  has  ever  since  acted  in  the 
same  spirit,  seeking  every  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying the  tastes  of  the  people.  The  great 
names  in  their  history  he  has  ever  been  the 
foremost  to  honour;  and  every  popular  predi- 
lection or  usage  not  conducive  to  error,  he  h^ 
eagerly  adopted. 

So  many  instances  have  already  been  given  Z^- 
in  these  pages,  of  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  erect 
or  preserve  monuments  commemorative  of  na- 
tional events,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  add  more.  We  may  mention, 
however,  that  while  thus  mindful  of  the  dead, 
he  is  not  forgetful  of  the  living  glories  of 
Sweden.  Men  of  genius,  in  every  walk  of  life, 
are  encouraged  and  raised  to  the  highest  honours. 
Natives  never  have  to  complain  that  they  are 
thrust  aside  by  foreign  favourites.  Even  literary 
men — though  his  majesty  is  more  a  worshipper 
of  the  sword  than  of  the  pen — meet  with  every 
encouragement.  When  any  one  distinguishes 
himself  by  his  writings,  he  has  a  fair  chance  for 
the  best  things  going ;  and  as  the  church  affords 
the  highest  prizes,  it  is  usually  in  it  that  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  cultivators  of  letters.  It 
is  not  long   since  Tegner,    the    first  poet   in 
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amid  his  many  scientific  labours^  at  length 
found  leisure  to  think  of  the  delights  of  matri- 
mony, and  selected  for  his  bride  the  fair  daugh- 
ter of  the  estimable  Poppius,  who  had  long 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  public  appointment 
with  zeal  and  distinction.  The  marriage  day 
arrived,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. While  the  family  festival  was  going 
forward,  with  the  most  distinguished  of  their 
friends  and  of  Stockholm  assembled  round  tlie 
paternal  board,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the 
king.  The  festivities  are  interrupted  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  suspense  was  soon  removed  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  be  was  the  bearer  of  a  patent, 
raising  Berzelius — ^who  was  previously  a  noble- 
man, but  not  a  titled  one — to  a  high  dignity  in 
the  peerage,  accompanied  with  the  most  gra- 
cious assurances  of  regard  for  him  and  his 
father-in-law,  who  thus,  in  the  same  day,  saw 
his  daughter  a  bride  and  a  baroness. 
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pleasures  in  the  better  ranks,  and  there  will  re- 
main amiable  qualities  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  the  very  highest  place  among  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

This  love  of  pleasure  among  the  higher  classes  ^ 
leads  to  the  same  evil  consequences  as  in  other 
kingdoms :  for  many  families,  with  fortunes  no- 
minally large,  are  greatly  burdened ;  and  others, 
left  with  large  inheritances,  have  squandered 
them  entirely  in  riot. 

Even  in  the  middle  classes  of  society  the  same 
passion  operates  to  a  most  fatal  extent.  The 
moment  a  Swedish  merchant  or  manufacturer 
makes  a  little  money,  he  begins  to  think  of 
enjoying  his  ease.  Unlike  the  Englishman,  who 
perseveres  till  he  has  made  his  small  saving  a 
handsome  independence,  the  Swede  sits  down 
to  live  upon  it.  If  he  has  invented  anything 
which,  with  a  little  exertion,  might  be  useful  to 
him  and  his  family  after  him,  he  stops  half-way; 
satisfied  with  a  little,  he  will  not  take  the  trou- 
ble of  making  it  more.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, foreigners  get  *'a-head"  of  the  natives 
even  on  their  own  ground.  This  is  so  notoriously 
the  case  that,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  Exhibition 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  held  in  one  of  the 
palaces,  scarcely  a  single  article  was  brought 
forward  made  by  a  Swede;  all  objects  of  interest. 
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new  inventions,  &c.  were  sent  in  hj  foreigner 

settled  in  the  country. 

p^j     To  balance  these  bad  qualities,  however,  th 

Swedes  have  many  good  ones.    They  have  un 

compromising  manliness,  high  spirit,  great  gene 

rosity.     That  they  possess  a  remarkable  love  c 

order,  and,  when  they  chuse  to  exert  then 

strong  powers  of  application,  is  as  well  know 

as  the  fact  that  to  their  possession  of  these  qu2 

lities  Sweden  is  indebted  for  the  distinction  ( 

(  having  given  to  the  world  some  of  the  most  su< 

)  cessful  students  of  the  works  of  nature.    The 

are  brave  almost  to  a  fault,  but  totally  withoi 

the  boasting  vain-glorious  spirit  which  makt 

even  bravery  contemptible.    That   they  \o\ 

liberty  is  of  itself  a  virtue,  but  they  desen 

the  yet  higher  praise  of  loving  it  rationally :  f( 

in  all  their  contests,  (and  they  have  not  bee 

few),  they  have  had  a  practical  aim  in  view ;  at 

even  in  the  fiercest  moments  of  popular  excit 

ment  they  have  never  been  transported  in 

those  sanguinary  excesses  which  stain  the  anna 

of  other  nations. 

If  from  these  public  virtues  we  turn  to  th< 

private  ones,  we  find  the  Swedes  warm-heart 

and  affectionate  among  themselves — strong 

animated  by  all  the  more  amiable  feelings  of  o 

i  nature,  and  indulging  them  unrestrained  in  tl 
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domestic  sphere  where  they  are  best  displa^y-^^^^ 

While  thus  amiable  in  their  own  families,  tlx^y 
are  open,  communicative,  and  sociable  ^v%^it.li 
strangers.  In  fact,  their  great  frankness  st^^t^ 
good'breeding,  combined  with  their  desire  ^^ 
make  foreigners  forget  that  they  are  strangj-^^*j^ 
place  them  among  the  most  agreeable  peo^^j^' 
that  the  traveller  can  visit. 

The  principal  pleasures  of  the  social  cir^^j 
are  dancing  and  music.     Most  young  mei:^      ^^^ 
good      education  play  the  pianoforte   or   so^^^^^ 
other  instrument,  and  not  a  few  sing  with  &»^^^|^* 
taste  a.nd  science.  We  were  greatly  struck  vv^it^j^ 
some     of  their  Finnish  songs,  which,  botlx      j^^ 
style     and  pronunciation,   resemble  Italia.1:^      ^^ 
closely,  that  a  foreigner  can  scarcely  distingviiialj 
one  from  the  other. 

The  Swedes  are  very  courteous  in  addre^^j^ 
each  other.  They  have  a  great  love  for  titles 
and  honorary  distinctions;  which,  in  ^^irx^ij^g 
particularly,  must  never  be  omitted,  ^^^^nce 
the  superscription  of  a  letter  to  a  nobleQcx^:^^  ^^ 
persoix  in  office  is  a  very  lengthy  affair,  "We 

can  suppose  how  an  English  nobleman    'vvc>iii<i 
stare  on  receiving  a  letter  with  all  his  titles   si^d 
^^ces  sprawling  on  the  back  of  it ;  but  l^^^^ 
3S  i^  Germany,  there  must  be  a  long  strii^^    ^f 
jjigh    and  Mighty-born,    Baron    of  thi^^      and 
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i  of  something  else,  all  set  forth  with  the 
ess  of  a  pedigree.  This  ceremonial  is 
id  with  ladies  also.  In  England^  few 
link  of  addressing  an  untitled  lady  with 
m  our  old-fashioned  Mrs. ;  but  here  we 
dave  to  couple  with  it  some  half-dozen 
usband's  offices  or  distinctions, 
onours  of  some  of  the  various  orders  of 
[)od  are  also  greatly  coveted.  Of  these 
he  Swedes  have  in  all  five :  the  Sera- 
he  Sword,  the  North  Star,  with  the 
Vasa,  and  that  of  Charles  XIII.  (which 
y  confined  to  freemasons  of  the  higher 
;  and  though  the  former  of  these  are 
reely  lavished,  it  is  still  considered  a 
tinction  to  possess  them, 
lust  not  conceal  that  the  Swedish  gen- 
ire  accused  of  an  unpardonable  piece  ol 
f — that  of  employing  rouge.  Some  tra- 
and  amongst  others  Haring  (Willibald 
already  named),  more  than  insinuates 
I  fashion  is  very  general ;  but  not  having 
d  any  experiments  on  the  cheeks  of 
ids,  we  are  not  able  to  say  a  single  word 
paint  controversy.  Mr.  Haring  is  too 
to  charge  the  ladies  with  any  such  de« 
ractices. 
Swedes,  with  all  their  good  qualities, 
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cannot  be  said  to  be  very  tolerant  toward  those 
who  differ  from  them  in  religious  matters.  The 
day  is  gone  by  when  a  Roman  Catholic  would 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  martyr  if  he 
showed  himself  amongst  them ;  but,  by  the 
lower  classes  at  least,  he  would  still  be  looked 
upon  with  great  horror.  If  any  Swede  departs 
from  the  Lutheran  religion,  he  loses  his  civil 
rights. 

Reverting  to  the  social  habits  of  the  Swedes, 
it  ought  to  be  stated,  that,  however  much  they  / 
may  be  given  to  conviviality,  yet  no  classamongst 
them  ever  carries  excess  so  far  as  the  Norwe- 
gians. They  are  also  distinguished  by  a  much 
greater  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  by  a  much 
greater  refinement  of  manners.  In  short,  they 
are  in  every  respect  a  much  more  cit;i7i^e^  people 
than  the  Norwegians. 

If  we  look,  however,  to  their  conduct  in  ^ 
public  life,  we  shall  find  that  the  Swedes  do 
not  rank  so  high  as  their  sturdy  neighbours. 
The  constitution  of  Sweden  is  not,  like  that  of 
Norway,  of  such  recent  establishment  as  to 
render  any  minute  explanation  of  it  requisite ; 
but  it  may  be  briefly  stated,  that  in  place  of 
three  bodies,  as  in  other  constitutional  govern- 
ments, the  legislature  is  composed  of  /our — 
viz.  the  nobles,  of  whom  there  are  1,100;  the 
representative  clergy  and  professors,  from  fifty 
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aghty  in  number;  a  house  of  representa- 
s  of  the  royal  burghs,  containing  one  hun- 
i  to  two  hundred  members ;  and  a  house  of 
esentatives  of  the  peasants  or  small  farmers, 
sisting  of  one  hundred  members.  From  the 
llness  of  the  numbers  in  some  of  these 
ies,  a  vote  in  them  is  comparatively  of  much 
e  importance  than  in  the  others :  a  gentle- 
L  who  has  lately  been  ennobled,  told  us  that 
vote  is  now  of  little  weight  compared  with 
it  it  bore  while  he  was  merely  a  professor, 
'he  votes  are  given  by  classes,  not  by  each 
vidual.  The  nobles  are  divided  into  three 
rees — the  Lords,  including  all  who  have  the 
c  of  counts  and  barons,  the  Knights,  or 
\e  descended  of  royal  Councillors ;  and  the 
pie  jjfoblemen :  of  the  whole  body,  it  is 
om  that  more  than  three  hundred  attend 
sitting  of  the  States.  All  the  bishops  have 
s  in  the  house  of  the  clergy,  and  the  rest  of 
clerical  members  are  sent  in  certain  pro* 
ions  by  the  various  dioceses.  The  Citizens' 
Surgesses'  house  is  composed  of  deputies, 
irell  as  that  of  the  Peasants,  which  consists 
epresentatives  of  the  free  peasants  of  the 
vn  exclusively. 

lach  of  these  bodies  is  entitled  to  propose 
legislative  measure,  but  it  cannot  become 
without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
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four.     If  there  be  an  equality  of  votes,  two  to 
two,  the  measure  falls  to  the  ground,  unless 
it  be  one  of  great  consequence,  in  which  case ' 
it  is  again  brought  in,  and  entrusted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  four  bodies,  so  composed  that^ 
there  must  be  a  decision  one  way  or  other. 
The  king's  veto  is  effectual  against  a  majority ' 
of  the  four  houses ;  and  even  when  they  are  / 
unanimous,  he  has  power  to  reject  the  bilL\ 
The  sovereign    can   propose  any  bill  to  the  ] 
houses;    he  can  also  declare  war  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  for  this  purpose  a  vote  of  ^ 
one  million  of  dollars  is  provisionally  granted ; 
but  when  the  expenses  exceed  that  sum,  he 
must  have  recourse  to  the  States  before  a  war-  / 
supply  can  be  raised.  The  States  meet  every  five  ] 
years,  but  the  king  can  summon  them  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  unforeseen  emergency. 

The  discussions  of  the  Peasants'  house  are  ^- 
not  very  dignified,  but  are  said  to  be  highly 
practical  and  useful :  the  voice  of  this  division, 
therefore,  is  greatly  deferred  to  in  all  country 
(rural)  matters.  We  were  sorry  to  find,  how- 
ever, that,  on  the  whole,  this  fourth  estate  does 
not  possess  a  very  high  character  for  indepen- 
dence ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  Swedes  of  the 
lower  ranks  contrast  most  unfavourably  with 
the  Norwegians.  They  are  said  to  be  very  easily 
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instance  eflSciently,  applied  themselves  to  the 
reform  of  the  laws,  and   are  gradually  intro- 
ducing most  important  ameliorations  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration.  Much,  doubtless, 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  reform ; 
and    nothing  is  more  loudly  called   for  than 
the  removal  of  the  present  absurd  restrictions  on 
the   importation  of  foreign,  but  especially  of 
English,  goods.     With  the  hope  that  the  exclu-  { 
sion  of  these  would  operate  favourably  on  home  / 
manufactures,  the  most  oppressive  duties  have  j 
been  imposed ;  but  even  the  Swedes  themselves  / 
now  admit  that  they  are  great  losers  by  driving  ( 
away  their  very  best  customers.     Their  iron  and 
timber  would   be  imported   in   much  greater 
quantities  to  England,  were  anything  like  reci- 
procity established. 

The  laws  regarding  forests,  and  the  export 
of  timber  generally,  also  operate  unfavourably 
for  the  country ;  and  this  holds  even  more 
strikingly  true  of  those  which  regulate  the  won 
trade. 

These  laws  of  course  affect  a  very  numerous 

class;  in  fact  the  Bruchpatrons,  or  mine-froprie- 

tors  and  shareholders,  constitute  one  of  the  most 

important  bodies  in  Sweden,  and  are  spread  all 

over  the  country.     It  sounds  strange,  to  hear 

that  no  iron-master  is  allowed  to  make  beyond 
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a  certain  quantity  of  iron  each  year.  In  ord< 
to  prevent  this  rule  from  being  violated,  the 
are  three  great  dep6ts — Stockholm,  Gottenbur 
and  Oregrund — to  one  or  other  of  which  all  tl 
iron  made  in  Sweden  must  be  sent ;  and  if  ai 
master  or  company  present  more  than  is  allowc 
by  the  public  board,  it  is  confiscated  to  tl 
crown.  In  its  origin,  this  system  was  dictate 
by  necessity;  had  it  been  allowed  to  work  tl 
mines  too  rapidly,  it  was  feared  that,  as  h\ 
been  already  stated,  the  supply  of  wood  < 
which  each  mine  depends  would  have  been  soc 
exhausted.  The  proprietors  might  have  amass< 
wealth  for  a  time,  but  their  successors  wou 
have  been  in  poverty.  The  quantity  of  iron 
other  metal  received  from  each  company,  no 
depends  therefore  on  the  quantity  of  wo( 
I  allowed  to  be  cut  in  the  neighbourhood  by  tl 
government  survey.  These  restrictions  a 
also  justified  on  the  plea,  that  they  keep  tl 
market  from  being  glutted  by  any  sudden  irru] 
tion,  and  help  to  maintain  a  nearly  equable  pri< 
and  demand.  But  though  there  be  much  plai 
sibility  in  the  argument,  that  it  is  better 
allow  moderate  and  steady  profits  to  the  who 
body  of  mine  proprietors,  than  to  permit  gras] 
ing  speculators  to  enrich  themselves  at  tl 
expense  of  the  community,  and  of  their  ov 
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descendants,  yet  these  restrictions,  like  all  limi- 
tations on  national  industry,  operate  so  unfavour- 
ably, that  steps  have  been  taken  for  modifying 
them.  So  long  as  Sweden  was  without  the 
dangerous  rivalship  which  the  iron  mines  of 
Great  Britain  have  latterly  raised  to  her  com- 
merce, she  could  lay  down  any  rules  that 
pleased  her ;  but  she  now  finds  her  system  so 
impolitic,  that  a  complete  reform  of  all  the 
laws  affecting  this  vital  branch  of  her  industry 
is  loudly  called  for  by  all  parties. 

The  States  exercise  a  rigid  control  over  the  ^ 
collection  and  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue.  / 
The  annual  income  amounts  to  something  more  \ 
than    £1,000,000  sterling;    of    which    about  ; 
£50,000  are  appropriated  to  the  king,  and  one- 
third  of  that  sum  to  the  crown  prince ;  £2 10,000  / 
to   the    expenses    of  the    royal    households;  I 
£370,000  to  the  army,  including  the  artillery,   ' 
&c.;  £180,000  to  the  navy;  £180,000  to  the  '' 
royal  senatus  and    the    general  government;  / 
£50,000  to  the  judicial  and  police  branches ;  and 
£150,000  for  extraordinary  expenses,  including 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  which  even  in 
1819,  when  the  States  first  seriously  applied 
themselves  to  its  reduction,    did   not  exceed 
£1,387,520^  and  has  since  been  so  rapidly  paid  / 
off  that  it  is  now  very  trifling. 
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The  standing  army  (meaning  by  that  1 
both  the  Indelta,  or  yeomanry,  and  the  garr 
corps,  above  spoken  of)  is  composed  as  folic 
— infantry,  25,409 ;  cavalry,  4,705 ;  artill 
2,700.  There  is  also  a  local  militia,  called 
Bevaring,  amounting  to  95,518.  Insteai 
assembling  once  a  week  for  exercise,  (whic 
formerly  explained  is  the  case  with  the  reg 
army)  the  militia  is  drawn  out  only  three  W( 
every  year:  in  it,  all  between  the  age  of  tw* 
\  and  twenty-five  are  compelled  to  serve.  T 
/  is  also  a  distinct  force,  of  7,398  men,  partal 
of  the  nature  of  a  militia,  belonging  to  G 
land,  which  they  protect  without  being  11 
^to  other  service. 

The  number  of  sailors  in  the  navy  is  23, 
which,  added  to  the  numbers  first  stated,  s 
^the  disposable  force  of  the  whole  kingdom  t 
/ 166,397.  The  principal  force  of  the  Swe 
navy  consists  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  f 
teen  frigates,  and  upwards  of  three  hun< 
gun-boats,  composing  what  is  called  the  Sche 
fleet — a  description  of  force  most  admir; 
adapted  for  the  defence  of  a  rugged  coast.  £ 
of  their  vessels  as  we  saw  are  in  high  condit 
but  as  we  did  not  visit  Carlscrona,  their  g 
naval  station,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  great  1 
of  their  marine.     The  defence  of  the  harl 
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of  Stockholm  is  chiefly  entrusted  to  the  gun- 
boats— a  service  in  which  the  Swedes  excel.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  now  possess 
also  not  fewer  than  twenty-two  steam-boats  of 
one  kind  or  other. 

Insignificant  as  these  items  of  the  expen*  / 
diture  of  Sweden  may  appear  when  compared 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  greater  states  of 
Europe,  they  are  large  when  contrasted  with 
those  of  Norway.     On  an  average  of  several 
years,  the  revenue  of  that  country  does  not 
exceed  £350,000 ;  of  which  £14,600  are  voted 
in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  and  about  half  that 
sum  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional  debt.    The  military  force  of  Norway, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Sweden, 
costs  very  little,  as  may  be  inferred  when  we 
state  that  its  whole  strength  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed 14,000  men,  of  whom  13,000  are  infantry, 
and  1, 100  cavalry.  There  is  also  a  militia  raised  s^ 
in  the  towns  and  throughout  the  interior,  into 
which  all  between    twenty-seven  and  thirty 
years  of  age  must  enter ;  and  on  the  sea-coast  \ 
there  is  another  description  of  force,  as  a  de-  ( 
fence  against  invasion,  in  which  all  seafaring  / 
men  and  inhabitants  of  sea-ports  of  a  certain  ) 
age  must  be  enrolled.    The  naval  force  of  Nor-  j 
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ay  consists  of  six  brigs,  nine  schooners,  ai 
rty  or  fifty  gun-boats. 
The  States  of  Sweden  have  not  yet  been  al 
>  imitate  their  Norwegian  brethren  in  es 
lishing  the  publicity  of  debate  :  a  proposal 
irow  their  own  proceedings  and  those  of  t 
ipreme  courts  open  to  the  public  was  negatii? 
Y  the  king  in  1823.  One  great  step  in  cons 
itional  usages,  however,  had  been  made 
iparating  the  judicial  from  the  executive  pow 
hisVas  accomplished  in  1821 ;  and,  ten  ye; 
iter,  the  king  proposed  the  abolition  of  i 
ght  to  preside  in  the  supreme  court.  T 
rinciple  of  ministerial  responsibility  has  be 
^cognized  to  a  certain  extent ;  the  minister 
\e  head  of  each  department  being  held  re^pc 
ble  for  its  transactions.  It  should  also 
ated  that  a  body  of  each  diet,  styled  1 
onstitutional  Committee,  enjoys  the  imp 
mt  right  of  examining  the  records  of  1 
ibinet,  to  discover  whether  any  violation 
le  constitution  has  been  committed.  The  s] 
tm  of  keeping  the  public  accounts  is  greai 
raised,  and  a  most  rigid  inspection  of  th< 
ikes  place  at  stated  intervals. 
Though  a  wise  economy  has  been  enforc 
herever  it  was  possible,  the  States  displ 
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great  liberality  in  all  matters  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good.  The  cause  of  education, 
in  particular,  has  been  most  liberally  advanced: 
the  sum  voted  to  the  Universities  of  Upsala  and 
Lund,  to  the  Medical  School  of  Stockholm,  to 
the  eighteen  Gymnasia  or  high  schools  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  every  town  and  parish,  is  nearly 
£70,000  per  annum.  The  Universities,  the 
Gymnasia,  &c.  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  archbishop,  the  bishops,  and  the  heads  of 
the  clergy ;  and  all  affairs  relating  to  medicine 
are  controlled  by  the  Collegium  Medicum  of 
Stockholm.  Funds  are  also  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  poor  students,  for  purchasing  books 
and  instruments,  and  for  enabling  men  of  pro- 
mise to  travel  in  foreign  countries. 

But  while  the  measures  of  the  States  are  thus  ^ 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  among 
the  people,  the  laws  affecting  the  periodical 
press  are  still  of  a  very  anomalous  character. 
Under  a  seeming  freedom  there  is,  in  reality, 
a  great  power  of  tyrannizing  over  the  organs 
of  public  opinion.  There  are  in  all  about  fifty 
daily  and  weekly  journals  published  in  Sweden. 
Of  those  which  appear  at  Stockholm,  many  are 
conducted  with  great  talent ;  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  exercise  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
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[ifluence  over  their  readers.  The  Aftonblad  is 
n  the  whole,  the  most  popular,  and  maintaioi 
ts  popularity  by  taking  care  to  insert  pretty 
requently  some  article  or  other  which,  as  ii 
vei\  known  beforehand,  is  sure  to  be  prosecutec 
>y  government.  In  Sweden,  as  in  some  othe 
lontinental  countries,  a  fine  or  two,  provoked  a 
he  proper  moment,  have  more  effect  in  keeping 
ip  the  list  of  subscribers,  than  well-writtei 
irticles  and  early  intelligence. 
In  regard  to  general  literature,  the  laws  appea 
0  operate  with  very  favourable  effect.  SwedisJ 
iterature,  in  fact,  is  making  rapid  progress 
ill  foreigners  who  have  mastered  the  languag 
;peak  of  it  as  amply  rewarding  the  laboui 
A^hich,  as  stated  in  our  first  volume,  is  not  s 
Treat  as  that  required  in  studying  many  othe 
Buropean  languages.  As  a  proof  that  literatur 
s  a. popular  occupation,  and  that  a  taste  fo 
t  is  spreading  among  the  better  classes,  it  ma; 
i)e  mentioned  that  Sweden  can  now  boast  c 
several  lady  authors  of  great  talent.  Amouj 
this  fair  band  we  rejoiced  to  hear  the  name  c 
Bremner  mentioned  with  great  praise;  bu 
whether  the  gifted  authoress  belongs  to  th 
German,  the  English,  or  the  Scottish  brand 
3f  that  truly  illustrious  house,  we  could  nc 
distinctly  ascertain.     Her  family  has  long  beei 
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settled  in  Stockholm,  and  is  highly  respectable  — 
Her  novels,  which  are  published  without  h 
name,  especially  the  Hvar  Tags  Li/vet,  are  ve 
popular. 

If  Sweden  had  in  former  days  but  few  lit^ 
rary  names  to  boast  of,  she  can  at  this  momer^ 
reckon  many  and  brilliant  ones.     Among  thes 
the  most  illustrious  is  that  of  Tegner,  whos 
name  is  so  well  known  to  all  who  have   an. 
acquaintance  with  foreign  literature,  that  fui 
ther  mention  of  him  here  is  unnecessary.     I 
Sweden,  his  poems,  especially  his  Axel,  ai^ 
popular  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage;  an 
bis  Frithiofs  Saga  is  sung  by  all  that  profess  t 
chaunt  a  single  stave.     These  works  have  Ion 
been  favourably  known  in  all  parts  of  the  Can 
tinent,  through  the  admirable  translations  of  tlx 
Baron  de  laMotte  Fouqu6,  who  in  this  task  ha 

shown  the  same   fine    taste  and  deep  feelii:^^ ^ 

which  characterize  every  production  of  his  p^x^^  ^^ 
Some  of  Tegner's  works  are  now  made  accessi  — ^ 
ble  to  the  English  reader  in  faithful  and  highl^^ 
poetical  translations. 

Amongthe  literarynames  of  Sweden,  the  clerg^^^ 
hold  a  high  place.  Another  of  the  bishops,  foritx-^ 
stance,  Wallin,  Bishop  of  Stockholm,  is  greatl  j^ 
esteemed  asapoetand  as  a  churchman;  andFraxi^ 
zen,  another  poet,  also  stands  high  as  a  clergy^ 


>^ 
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man.  It  is  said,  however,  that  while  the  Swedist 
clergy  have  done  so  much  to  adorn  the  varioui 
branches  of  secular  literature,  they  have  lef 
their  country  singularly  deficient  in  good  speci 
mens  of  pulpit  eloquence.  One  esteemed  poe 
of  Sweden  is  a  native  of  Germany — Brinkmann 
his  library  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom 
Professor  Geyer,  author  of  a  much  admirec 
History  of  Sweden,  now  in  progress,  we  believe 
also  studied  for  the  church:  a  collection  o 
popular  ballads,  published  by  him  in  conjunctioi 
with  Afzelius,  is  highly  commended.  Of  Nikan 
der  and  Levin  we  know  nothing,  except  tha 
the  Pique-Dame  of  the  latter  has  also  beei 
elegantly  translated  by  Fouqu6.  The  name 
of  Dr.  Atterbom  and  Fryxell,  both  authors  o 
Histories  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  name  c 
Hammerskiold,  are  well  known  in  connectioi 
with  this  rapidly  advancing  literature.* 
\^  From  the  Universities  and  literature  passiuj 
to  the  church,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Swede: 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  requires  littl 
direct  aid  from  the  state.  With  the  exceptioi 
of  a  few  congregations  in  Stockholm,  the  peopi 
are  all  of  the  Lutheran  church ;  but  the  revenue 
derived    from    church    lands,    and   from    th 

*  For  further  notices  of  these  authors,   see  the  Herbsi-Rein 
ftlrtady  quoted. 
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tithes,  are  so  considerable  that  the  establishment 
requires  no  additional  funds.  The  Archbishop 
of  Upsala  (the  only  one  in  the  kingdom)  has 
an  income  of  nearly  £2,000  a- year ;  while  of 
the  eleven  bishops  none  have  less  than  £600  a- 
year  each;  of  the  seventy  archdeacons  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  probsts  (deans), 
the  incomes  vary  from  £400  to  £700 ;  and  of  the 
3,230  inferior  clergy,  there  are  none  have  less 
than  £120,  while  many  draw  ps  much  as  £300 
of  annual  income,  in  addition  to  their  several 
parsonages  and  glebe*lands.  The  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  religion  generally,  are  conducted  by 
the  consistory  at  Stockholm,  the  president  of  ^ 
which  is  always  the  first  court  preacher. 

From  the  amount  of  the  incomes,  now  stated, 
the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  the  ) 
church  is  often  resorted  to  as  a  profession  by 
the  sons  of  some  of  the  best  families  in  Sweden.   / 
This  is  a  state  of  things  very  different  from  what  \ 
prevails   in  other  Protestant  countries  of  the  s 
Continent,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  where,  ( 
now-a-days,  no  man  of  family  ever  becomes  a    , 
clergyman.     One  evil  resulting  from  the  com- 
parative wealth  of  the  Swedish  church  is,  that 
the  better  livings,  and  some  of  the  bishoprics, 
have  been  generally  bestowed  on  candidates 
more  conspicuous  for  their  influencethan  for  their 
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talents.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  now 
no  outcry  against  the  church,  which,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  who  can  go  fifty  years  back  in  the 
history  of  Sweden,  was  far  from  being  the  case 
in  former  days.  It  is  not  pretended  that  no 
complaints  are  made ;  but  such  as  still  continue 
are  less  loud,  from  the  prospect  that  they  will  be 
attended  to.  One  of  the  most  obnoxious  fea- 
tures of  the  present  system  is,  that  the  tithes 
affect  not  only  old  lands  but  also  fall  with  equal 
severity  on  new  improvements,  and  thus  check 
the  spirit  of  improvement  In  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  said,  lands  are  still  left  waste, 
which,  but  for  this  drawback,  would  have  been 
improved  long  ago.    * 

Nor  can  it  be  concealed  that  other  reforms, 
and  of  another  kind,  are  called  for  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church. 

Taken  individually,  the  clergy,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  highly  educated  and  of  irreproach- 
able character ;  but  in  their  collective  capacity 
and  as  instructors  of  the  people,   they  were 
until  of  late  by  no  means  efficient.     Both  in 
doctrine   and  discipline  great  laxity  too  long 
/  prevailed ;    in  fact,  to  the  remissness  of  the 
I  clergy  in  past  days,  and  their  want  of  religious 
/  zeal,  must  be  attributed  much  of  what  is  most 
^  blameworthy  in  the  conduct  of  the  people.     A 
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better  spirit  fortunately  has  began  to  operate  in  \ 
many  quarters.  ^ 

In  no  country  do  the  clergy  possess  greater  ^- 
influence  over  the  people,  if  they  choose  to 
exert  it ;  and  now  many  keep  a  very  faithful 
watch  over  their  flocks.  All  young  people  come 
to  read  to  their  clergyman  at  stated  times,  that 
he  may  be  assured  of  their  attendance  at 
school,  or  supply  their  want  of  a  schoolmaster. 
Drunkards,  we  have  seen,  are  fined,  or  put  in 
the  stocks ;  and  no  person  is  allowed  to  sign  as 
witness  to  a  deed,  to  make  a  bequest,  or  to  give 
evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  who  has  not  taken 
the  sacrament.  In  consequence  of  this  greater 
diligence,  it  is  said  that  a  favourable  change  is  in 
progress  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  Stockholm,  as  already  stated,  the  standard 
of  morality  is  still  very  low;  but  among  the 
people  generally  illegitimacy  is  rapidly  on  the 
decline.  This  fact  is  put  in  a  very  striking  light, 
by  the  tables  in  the  well-known  and  admirable 
statistical  work  of  Carl  af  Forsell  {''Statistikofver 
Sverige  grandad  pa  offentlige  Handlingar*\  which 
show  that  in  the  year  1749,  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  children  was  as  one  to  thirteen 
three-tenths,  while  by  returns  given  for  each 
succeeding  period  of  five  years,  this  proportion 
has  been  gradually  falling,  till  in  from   1820 
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to  1826,  it  came  down  as  low  as  one  to  forty 
nine. 

v^  In  admitting  that  there  is  still  much  rooi 
for  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  people 
we  are  far  from  agreeing  with  those  who  bran 
the  whole  of  the  Swedes  as  a  profligate  and  in 
moral  people.  From  the  unsuspicious  franls 
ness  of  their  demeanour,  ladies  even  of  th 
higher  ranks  throw  themselves  open  to  misir 
terpretation  on  the  part  of  the  unthinkin 
stranger,  who,  because  he  finds  them  of  eas 
manners,  infers  that  they  must  also  be  of  eas 
virtue.  Like  Frenchwomen — to  whom  in  man 
respects,  but  especially  in  wit,  grace,  and  eas( 
they  bear  a  great  resemblance — the  Swedis 
ladies  have  often  been  accused  of  levity,  b 
those  who  forget  that  as  reserve  is  not  always 
sign  of  virtue,  nor  prudery  an  invariable  pro< 
of  perfection ;  so  neither  is  frankness  neces 
sarily  the  companion  of  frailty ;  nor  does  wai 
of  suspicion  betray  want  of  innocence.    Thoc 

f  who  know  the  Swedes  well,  assure  us  ths 
among  them  are  to  be  found  as  great  correci 
ness  of  conduct  and  as  much  devotion  to  tb 
domestic  duties,  as  among  the  female  aristc 
cracy  of  any  country  of  Europe. 

That  the  travellers  of  former  days  brougl 
back  other  reports  is  not  to  be  denied.     Bi 
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such  tales  ought  always  to  be  received  with  dis* 
trust :  we  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which 
accusations  of  this  nature  did  not  proceed  from 
the  vanity  or  the  mendacity  of  the  coxcomb  who 
retails  them.  He  who  has  much  to  tell  of  his  ir- 
resistible influence  with  the  fair  in  the  lands  he 
has  visited,  will  invariably  be  found  to  boast 
precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  opportunities 
which  he  enjoyed  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
good  society.  If  the  matter  be  inquired  into, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  circle  of  his  female  ac- 
quaintance was  confined  to  a  class  whom  few 
would  select  as  specimens  either  of  the  virtues 
or  the  accomplishments  of  their  countrywomen. 
In  short,  we  look  upon  the  Swedes,  with 
all  their  drawbacks,  as  a  most  amiable  and  es- 
timable people.  The  general  impression  which 
they  made  upon  us  was  highly  favourable: 
and  we  are  thankful  that  it  was  so.  It  would 
have  weighed  like  a  load  upon  our  hearts 
through  life,  had  we  been  compelled  to  leave 
Sweden  with  a  bad  opinion  of  its  people:  the 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  Europe  owe  too 
much  to  the  countrymen  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
to  make  their  character  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  any  but  those  who  care  neither  for  religion 
nor  for  liberty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add,  after 
avowing  these  opinions,  that  the  days  of  our 
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edifice  surrounded  by  cottages  extending  to  the 
margin  of  another  lake,  or  rather  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  here  comes  stealing  up,  when  we 
imagined  ourselves  far  away  from  it.  A  little 
boat  having  been  procured  with  some  difficulty, 
we  rowed  ourselves  across,  and  disembarked  at 
the  garden  of  the  good  president,  whose  shining 
mansion  rises  beautifully  on  the  steep  edge  of 
these  waters.  We  now  found  ourselves  in  a  gay 
and  polished  party  to  whom  the  president  and 
his  lady  were  doing  the  honours  in  the  garden. 
Berzelius  and  the  baroness  had  not  returned  from 
their  evening  drive ;  but  with  the  aid  of  French 
and  Walter  Scott  (to  whom  we  have  often  be- 
fore been  indebted  for  making  us  ieel  at  home 
under  such  circumstances)  we  soon  forgot  that 
we  were  strangers.  When  Berzelius  returned  he 
received  us  with  great  cordiality.  We  were  much 
struck  with  his  appearance — ^judging  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  the  German  savans,  we 
had  expected  to  find  him  an  odd  out-of-the- 
way  kind  of  being ;  but  he  is  totally  devoid  of 
affectation  either  in  dress  or  manner.  Men  of 
eminence  in  Germany  startle  the  stranger  in 
quite  a  different  way ;  they  may  look  like  men 
of  genius,  but  would  seldom  be  mistaken  for 
men  of  sense.  Their  pale  faces,  long  *' un- 
kempt" locks,   and   antiquated  garments   af- 
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most  complete  contrast  to  the  healtl 
d  unaffected  bearing  of  this  Swedi 
n  fact,  from  his  dress,  ease  of  mann< 
I  want  of  pretension,  he  might  pass 
^ty  in  Europe,  not  for  Berzelius  t 
^mist,  but  Berzelius  the  well-bred  ge 

In  place  of  Dr.  Faustus'  garmen 
8  a  smart  carriage  cap,  silk  vest,  ai 
t,  very  like  those  of  ordinary  morta 

well-made,  good-looking  man,  of  t 
size,  rather  stout  than  otherwise,  b 
hing  in  his  appearance  to  make  us  sv 
t  he  had  gout,  and  found  it  necessary 
lalybeate  water.  In  a  visit  to  Par 
ceding  summer,  they  had  tried  to  k 
I  kindness,  but  judging  by  his  lool 
Id  say,  he  will  survive  many  such  a 
he  travels  much,  and  proposed  an  ear 
^lopenhagen. 

manner  be  unaffected,  his  conversatii 
y  so :  it  has  nothing  of  the  shop  abo 
hat  he  shunned — ^for  that  in  him  wou 
m  afiectation  of  the  worst  kind — i 
to  his  own  science.  Part  of  the  coi 
I  (which  was  carried  on  chiefly 
with  the  aid  of  an  occasional  the 
rman),  turned  on  our  eminent  scientii 
id  nothing  could  have  been  more  b 
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coming  than  the  liberality  with  which  he 
praised  these  his  worthy  fellow-labourers.  Fara- 
day, Buckland,  Sedgewick,  Jameson,  all  came 
in  for  the  deserved  meed  of  approbation  ;  but 
the  Wemerians  of  course  did  not  escape  with- 
out a  gentle  pat.  When  he  remarked  that 
their  warm  attachment  to  the  principles  of  their 
school,  was  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to 
their  affection  for  its  head,  whom  his  pupils 
worshipped  as  a  kind  of  deity,  and,  therefore, 
regarded  every  departure  from  his  lessons  as 
sacrilege  —  it  struck  us  that  the  same  may 
soon  be  said  of  himself  and  of  his  school.  His 
pupils  revere  him  with  boundless  affection ;  but 
they  must  expect  in  their  turn  to  be  termed 
•'  antiquated/' 

He  spoke  highly  of  Thomson,  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  they  had  not  met  when  that  dis- 
tinguished chemist  visited  Sweden,  now  many 
years  ago.  He  said  that  Britain,  was  fortunate 
in  possessing  many  youngchemists  of  great  pro- 
mise, among  the  highest  of  whom  he  particu- 
larly named  Professor  Johnston,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Durham,  and  formerly  of  Portobello, 
near  Edinburgh.  Graham  of  Glasgow,  was 
also  named  with  high  commendation.  In  trying 
to  recollect  some  particular  name,  he  showed 
himself  acquainted  with  almost  every  professor 
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of  chemistry  in  Great  Britain  ;  Dr.  Forbes,  of 
Aberdeen;  Hope,  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  With 
continental  chemists  of  course  he  was  still  more 
at  home.  Among  these,  our  excellent  Schweig- 
ger,  of  Halle,  was  not  forgotten ;  who,  in  spite 
of  his  dreams,  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  most 
learned  chemist  in  Europe.  From  none,  how- 
ever, does  Berzelius  look  for  greater  things 
than  from  the  new  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Gottingen,  who  was  a  pupil  of  his  own. 
In  fact,  he  keeps  a  constat  eye  on  his 
pupils,  both  while  near  him  and  in  after 
life :  through  their  agency  have  many  of  his 
greatest  discoveries  been  made.  Without 
their  assistance  it  could  not  have  been 
told  of  Berzelius,  that  though  now  only  in  his 
fifty-fifth  year  (he  was  bom  at  Lidkopping  in 
1779),  he  has  in  his  time  advanced  every  branch 
of  chemical  science.  It  has  been  well  said  of 
him  that  he  has  done  so  much,  and  everything 
so  complete,  that  it  appears  incredible  how  one 
individual  could  have  done  it  all.  But  while 
labouring  himself,  he  has  always  kept  others  in 
his  house,  or  under  his  care,  in  constant  appli- 
cation; he  has  not  borrowed  from  them,  but 
merely  kept  young  men  employed  on  experi- 
ments, all  of  which  he  superintends  with  the 
greatest  watchfulness.   Though  there  have  been 
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many  hands  at  work,  there  has  been  but  one 
mind  and  one  pair  of  eyes.  **  Never,"  says  one 
of  his  German  panegyrists,  ''  does  he  confine 
himself  to  one  fact,  but  extends  his  discoveries 
over  the  whole  field  of  chemistry,  every  yeai 
surprising  the  world  with  some  great  addition 
to  his  former  achievements." 

Of  the  young  and  fascinating  Baroness  (who 
also  speaks  excellent  English)  we  should  have 
still  more  to  say  than  of  her  Lord ;  but  it  waxes 
late.  Even  in  Sweden  the  long  evenings  of 
July  come  to  a  close.  The  sky  gleams  fair 
above — ^the  lake  sleeps  soft  below — we  shall 
have  a  beautiful  sail  home — ^and  so  must  take 
leave  of  our  friends,  who,  late  though  it  be, 
will  enjoy  themselves  among  the  trees  and 
flowers  for  an  hour  to  come. 

And  now,  kind  readers,  in  taking  leave  of 
our  Swedish  friends,  we  must  take  leave  also  of 
you.  We  have  kept  each  other  company 
through  a  long  journey — three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  Holstein  and  among  the  Danish 
Islands,  two  hundred  and  eighty  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sweden,  four  hundred  and  seventy  in 
Norway,  and  now  again  five  hundred  in  the 
interior  and  east  coast  of  Sweden— in  all,  with 
our  various  windings,  some  sixteen  hundred 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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MILES — enough  surely  to  entitle  you  to  repose 
before  being  invited  to  set  out  with  us  on  our 
voyage  to  St  Petersburg,  and  wanderings  in 
Russia. 

I  ask  but  one  word  in  parting:  If  these 
pages  shall  beguile  a  siagle  heart  of  its  sorrows 
— ^if  they  remove  a  single  ungenerous  prejudice 
from  a  single  breast — if  any  thought  or  expres- 
sion which  they  contain  shall  speak  to  some 
early  but  far  parted  friend^  and  remind  him  of 
other  hours— or  if  they  excite  even  in  one 
reader  a  wish  to  visit  those  regions,  that  he 
may  judge  of  them  for  himself— then  shall  I 
rest  contented; — happy  in  the  thought,  that 
my  humble  labours  have  not  been  altogether 
vain.  /.         ,.  y> 


.>      J  ft       t     **  y''^   * 


^     A-.    ^^ 
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No.  I. 


OUTLINE  OF  A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  THE 
LAPLANDERS. 

Roote  from  Fredericksyaern  to  Lake  MiOeen — ^Thence  to  Bergen — 
Travelling  on  the  Fiords — ^A  Scottish  "Reel" — Norwegian 
Dances — Native  Cars — Qulbrandsdal— Joomey  toTnoNOJEM— 
Roate  to  the  Camp  of  the  Laplanders — Rein-Deer — Snow. 

The  Laplanders  have  of  late  been  so  seldom  visited, 
that  the  travelling  world  will  feel  grateful  for  the  follow- 
ing brief  but  animated  sketch  of  a  visit  to  their  nearest 
encampment. 

The  tour,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fragment,  was 
made  in  1835,  by  three  gentlemen,  members  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  noble  families.  The  ground 
which  they  traversed  is  of  the  most  interesting  descrip- 
tion, and  loses  none  of  its  attractions  in  this  light  sketch, 
for  the  communication  of  which  I  am  under  very  deep 
obligation.  The  first  part  of  the  route  which  they  pur- 
sued— through  the  north  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden, — having  been  already  gone  over  in  these  pages, 

2h2 
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the  reader  is  at   once  transported  to  a  new  scene  i 
Norway. 

2l8t/«/y.     From   Stromstadt  in   Sweden  crossed  tl 
mouth  of  the  Christiania  Fiord  in  nine  hours  to 

Fredericksvam.  In  the  month  of  June  ten  thousand  lobstei 
had  ahready  been  sent  to  London.  Here  the  beautifi 
scenery  of  the  north  first  presents  itself.  The  coast  is  h 
more  mountainous  than  that  of  Sweden ;  every  hill  ooverc 
with  fir-trees,  and  water-falls  ever  meeting  the  view.  Tl 
scenery  about  Langesund  is  strikingly  picturesque,  as  is  U 
whole  road  as  Oeu'  as 

Porsgrund.  Prom  thence  through  Skien  to 

FossHtn,  where  we  first  saw  the  singular  dress  of  the  Tell< 
mark  peasantry.     Staid  two  days,  and  on 
26/A  July  reached  Kongsberg.     Thence  to 

CnaisTiANiA — and  found  our  way,  on 

30/A  July,  to  the  outlet  of  the  Miosen  Lake,  where 
assumes  the  name  of  Glommen.    At  length  reached  a  sms 
inn,  called 

Frendberget,  where  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  carriage, 
being  utterly  impossible  to  continue  our  journey  but  in  U 
little  cars  of  the  country.  Next  day  we  made  our  first  tri 
in  them,  and  truly  ridiculous  it  was.  They  are  drawn  I 
one  horse,  are  without  springs — ^in  fact,  six  planks  put  upc 
two  wheels ;  and  so  little  could  we  accustom  ourselves  1 
the  constant  jolting,  that  we  were  at  every  instant  oblige 
to  stop,  from  our  baggage  or  ourselves  tumbling  out.  Vit 
again  crossed  the  Miosen  Lake,  and  arrived  at  a  small  im 
called 

Vardal  Hund.  A  cross-road  from  thence  led  us  into  the  mai 
post-road  from  Christiania  to  Bergen  at  a  small  feum  callc 
Rodfuss,  We  could  now  just  distinguish  in  the  distant 
the  snow  mountains,  called  the  Weede  Fellen.    Travellc 
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-^through  a  most  beautiful  valley,  "  the  Valdersdal/'  tfafe  hills 
on  either  side  bending  with  the  weight  of  the  dark  pine- 
forests,  by  the  side  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  numerous  tor- 
rents of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

2d  August,  Came  to  Haavi.  Visited  a  peasant's  cottage, 
— inns  of  the  same  description.  Four  rooms :  one  is  kitchen 
and  sleeping-place  for  men,  women,  pigs,  &c.,  and  one  for 
travellers,  with  sheep-skin  beds.  For  obvious  reasons,  we 
preferred  the  floor  or  hayloft.  Mountains  no  longer  green ; 
naked,  except  where  covered  with  the  juniper  or  stunted 
wiUow ;  their  height  forbidding  all  other  vegetation. 

4ih,  Reached  Skongstad,  thirty-three  Swedish  miles  from 
Christiania.  As  yet  had  seen  no  signs  of  a  village  all  the 
way  from  the  capital,  and  were  disappointed  in  our  expecta- 
tion of  finding  one  here ;  one  wretched  cottage  was  all  we 
saw.  But  hearing  there  was  good  sport  and  fishing,  we 
slept  in  the  hay,  and  in  the  morning  started  on  a  sporting 
excursion.  A  frulure.  We  only  killed  three  ptarmigan  and 
a  few  golden  plovers.  Luckily  our  servant  had  provided 
bread  and  butter,  else  we  must  have  fJEured  on  cheese.  Milk 
there  was  none,  though  usually  abundant.  The  cows  had 
all  been  sent  o£F  to  pasture,  the  people  establishing  them- 
selves along  with  them  in  temporary  sheds. 
Nyestuen,  Ever  as  we  climbed  up  another  mountain's  side, 
another  mountain  and  another  lake  met  our  view.  The  road 
steep,  but  good ;  divided  into  small  portions,  with  the  dis- 
tance inscribed  which  each  farmer  must  keep  in  repair. 

Our  road  out  of  the  snow  hills  was  very  beautiful,  and 
being  on  a  steep  descent,  on  the 

7th  August,  we  reached  Leirdalsoren,  We  could  have  sup- 
posed ourselves  among  Fins  or  Lapps.  The  village  looks 
miserable,  but  we  found  a  really  good  inn.  Four  hundred 
Norwegian  riflemen  quartered  here.    They  were  perfect  in 
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or  p08t-8tati6n.  Our  men  would  not  proceed  till  we  had  all 
promiaed  to  help  at  the  oars.  Had  time  to  kill  some  wild 
geese  and  Eider  duck.  Rowed  upwards  of  seventy  miles 
more,  when  we  were  again  brought  to  by  heavy  weather. 
At  first  we  thought  the  boatmen  were  tired,  on  their  refusing 
to  pull  on ;  but  when  we  all  took  the  oars  we  were  per- 
suaded of  the  truth :  we  were  twice  literally  driven  back. 
We  had  already  made  a  blazing  fire  on  the  shore,  eat  our 
dinner,  laid  in  a  stock  of  wood  for  the  night,  killed  our  first 
black  game,  and  were  in  pursuit  of  more,  when  we  were 
hailed  by  the  sailors,  announcing  better  weather — ^ood 
weather  I  cannot  say ;  but  such  as  it  was  away  we  went, 
half-regretting  our  blazing  fire.  After  a  pull  of  four  hours, 
we  were  first  able  to  put  up  our  oars,  and  threw  ourselves  to 
sleep  at  the  stem  of  the  boat.  At  three  in  the  monung 
we  reached 

Leirdalsoren,  From  thence  reached  our  did  quarters  at 

Nyestuen,  having  walked  over  the  hills  on  a  shooting  excursion. 
We  now  struck  off  for  Reien,  and  on  19th  August  arrived  at 

Vardal  Hund,  having  made  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles 
the  last  day  in  the  very  worst  of  cars.  Had  any  one  before 
my  departure  told  me  that  I  should  make  even  twenty  miles 
in  such  a  vehicle,  I  should-  have  discredited  him :  we  hcUi 
already  made  near  five  hundred  and  twenty. 

Crossed  the  lake  at  Hov;  entered  our  old  cars,  and  rejoined 
our  carriage  at 

Frendberget,  20th  August,  started  for  Trondjem,  resuming 
our  old  route  along  the  Miosen  lake,  and  it  was  not  till  we 
reached 

Lillehammer  that  we  saw  its  source.  The  Uta  river  is  of  a 
clouded  green  colour,  caused  by  its  rising  among  the  snow- 
hills.     Entered  the  high  ground  at 

Ovre  Losnaes,  and  slept  there  after  our  first  day's  journey. 
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Levtmger.  Sioneneas  of  the  region  varied  by  the  valley  of 

Ostendal;  soon  after  which  the  road -brancheB  to  N.E.  towards 
the  Swedish  frontier,  which  is  marked  merely  by  a  heap  of 
stones.  The  scenery,  though  very  beautiful,  is  very  like 
that  we  had  already  seen?^  Here  met  a  shepherd  boy  driv- 
ing home  his  sheep,  with  a  long  pipe  on  one  shoulder  and 
his  gun  on  the  other.  We  tried  to  blow  this  formidable 
pipe  (five  feet  long),  but  could  not.  The  Slst  brought  us 
to 

Skattestugan^  and  being  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lapps,  we  determined  to  start  next  morning  in  pursuit  of 
the  wanderers. 

\9t  September.  Mounted  our  horses  and  rode  twenty  miles 
over  the  dreary  desert,  when  we  first  espied  some  rein-deer. 
This  convinced  us  that  our  friends  could  not  be  far  ofi^;  and 
we  soon  distinguished  the  smoke  from  the  huts  of 

Thb  LAPLANnsRs,  three  miles  distant.  There  were  altogether 
about  thirty  persons,  with  three  or  four  hundred  rein-deer, 
and  three  or  four  huts.  Their  men  were  mostly  abs^it. 
Were  all  extremely  diminutive,  with  Tartar  coimtenances — 
high  cheek-bones.  A  few  who  had  frequented  the  fedrs  at 
Levanger  spoke  Norske  tolerably  well.  Told  us  on  our 
arrival  that  it  was  Sunday,  and  thst  could  do  no  wobk. 
I  must  own  that  this  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  Found 
the  yoimger  part  of  them  employed  in  milking  the  deer. 
Their  huts  and  manner  of  living  are  much  like  those  of 
our  ^psies ;  but  in  no  other  respect  do  they  bear  the  slight- 
est comparison.  They  have  a  peculiar  fancy  for  gaudy 
colours,  with  which  they  had  worked  their  caps  and  gowns. 
Some  wore  rein-deer  skins ;  some,  cloth  bought  at  the  fedr ; 
with  a  girdle  containing  their  needles,  sdssars,  and  thread, 
hanging  at  their  sides.  We  brought  away  some  skins  and 
horns,   but  nothing  could  prevail  upon  them  to  part  with 
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No.  II. 

A  SPORTSMAN'S  NOTES  OF  HIS  TOURS  IN  NOR- 
WAY AND  SWEDEN;  AND  ADVICE  TO  BROTHER 
SPORTSMEN. 

Game  in  the  Soath  of  Norway^On  the  Shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia — At  Tomeo — Journey  and  Sport  in  Lapland — And  at 
the  North  Cape — Advice  to  Sportsmen  on  Food — Carriage — 
Bugs— Mosquitoes,  &c. — A  Second  Tour  in  the  Norwegian 
Alps. 

So  many  now  visit  the  north  of  Europe  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sport,  that  we  deem  ourselves  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  introduce  the  following  lively  notes  descriptive 
of  two  different  sporting  excursions  through  Norway  and 
Sweden,  extending,  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  as  far  as 
the  North  Cape.  The  advice  here  given  will  be  of  essen- 
tial  value  to  the  sportsman  ;  but  the  notes  will  also  be 
found  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  rank  and 
experience  of  the  writer  entitle  him  to  be  classed  among 
the  very  highest  authorities. 

'*  May  18 — .  Landed  from  a  merchant- vessel  at 
Mandal,  in  the  south  of  Norway.  Found  plenty  of  black 
game ;  and  am  persuaded,  that  in  the  right  season  (August), 
ten  or  fifteen  brace  a-day  may  be  killed  with  ease.  A  good 
maay  woodcocks  among  the  stunted  oaks.  I  have  so  good 
an  opinion  of  that  part  of  the  country,  that  I  intend  to 
attack  it  again. — ^Went  to 
ChristioHia,  and  thence  to 

Stockholm. — ^Delayed  by  the  loss  of  a  passport  at  Magnor  en 
route.    There  I  first  killed  a  cock-of-the-wood,  not  half  a 
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mile  from  the  post-house,  and  had  otherwise  good  sport  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  ten  days.  The  rest  of  the  route  is 
also  a  good  sporting  one,  but  I  had  not  time  to  beat  it. 
From  Stockholm  traversed  nearly  800  miles  up  the  country 
to 
Tomeo,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf. 
Through  all  this  immense  line  the  roads  are  excellent,  and 
the  post-houses  quite  good  enough  for  a  man  in  health. 
The  scenery  is  very  beautiful.  The  rivers  are  full  of  trout  and 
grayling,  and  a  spedes  of  white  salmon  ;  on  all  of  them  ducks 
and  teal  are  found  abundantly.  That  most  beautiful  of  the 
grouse  tribe,  the  Teazel  grouse  (Tetrao  Bonasia)  is  found  in 
considerate  numbers :  it  is  killed  with  the  help  of  a  decoy, 
and  is  sent  frozen  on  sledges  to  Stockholm  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

The  whole  district  from  Stockholm  to  Tomeo  is  one  un- 
broken forest  of  pines.    We  travelled  against  time  in  order 
'^'f       (to  enter  Lapland  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  which 
renders  that  country  impassable ;  but  whenever  we  were 
delayed  for  horses  we  killed  wildfowl  in  abimdance,  and  a 
great  many  dotterel,  ruffs,  and  reeves,  and  birds  of  the  class 
of  waders.     I  should  judge  the  fishing  to  be  excellent  by 
\  the  general  report  of  the  peasants,  and  the  ease  with  which 
(  they  procured  fish,  with  the  worst  tackle  in  the  world.    On 
'    approaching  Tomeo,  the  quantity  of  wildfowl  was  enor- 
;  mous.    Every  kind  of  aquatic  bird  might  be  seen  passing 
I    northward  to  breed — cranes,  swans,   and  three   sorts  of 
\  geese. 

I  spent  several  days  at  T\>meo,  making  preparations  for 

/  the  journey  across  Lapland,  and  had  beautiful  shooting  at 

^  the  mouth  of  the  Tomeo,  particularly  at  teal  and  golden 

/  eyes.  At  Tomeo  all  travelling  in  carriages  ceases  :  from  that 

place  to 


./ 
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Muionaska,  and 

Kartskeme,  and  the 

North  Cape,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  we  travelled 
sometimes  in  boats,  but  generally  on  foot,  whUe  our  luggage 
was  canied  by  rein-deer.  The  shooting  the  whole  way  is 
very  first-rate,  I  was  exempted  from  carrying  any  baggage 
on  the  terms  of  provisioning  the  party ;  and  I  had  never 
any  difficulty  in  killing  game  enough  for  the  whole  party, 
consisting  of  an  English  servant,  a  Norwegian,  a  Swede, 
and  seven  Laplanders,  who,  with  their  rein-deer,  carried  the 
heavy  luggage,  such  as  ammunition,  cooking  apparatus,  and 
a  tent. 

Ducks  of  every  kind,  ptarmigan,  and  many  sorts  of  snipe, 
were  daily  seen.  Bears'  tracks  were  visible  every  where, 
but  the  animal  itself  we  never  met  with.  White  hares  are 
tolerably  numerous.     I  resided  two  months  on  an 

Island  near  the  North  Cape,  The  fishing  was  good,  but  I  soon 
killed  all  the  game. 

At  the  Grand  Fall  of  TroUhattofi,  the  sportsman  will  find  ex« 
cellent  quarters;  viz,  good  duck-shooting,  and  brilliant 
perch  and  trout  fishing.  I  am  not  an  artist  in  that  way, 
but  from  what  I  do  know,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  night- 
fly  and  the  May-fly  succeed  well ;  and  I  believe  any  gaudy 
fly  will  do  for  the  salmon.  I  used  to  kill  eight  or  ten 
couple  of  wild-fowl  every  day,  and  a  great  many  snipes. 

As  to  FOOD,  I  purveyed  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
beef  in  London,  and  had  it  stewed  by  the  man-cook  at 
Mivart's  into  a  strong  jelly,  which  I  had  poured  into  the 
vnndpipe  of  oxen  (to  be  had  in  any  shambles).  It  became 
quite  hard,  and  never  turned  mouldy.  About  an  inch  of  it 
put  into  a  conjuror  (which  is  an  indispensable  piece  of  fur- 
niture), with  a  ptarmigan  or  two,  or  a  duck,  made  as  fine  a 
dish  as  you  could  get  at  Very's,  particularly  with  the  addi- 
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tion  of  sorrel,  the  first  plant  that  shows  itself  when  the  wind 
has  cleared  the  ground  of  snow. 

A  few  pounds  of  French  chocolate  are  of  the  greatest  use. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden  milk  may  he  had  every  where ;  and 
in  Lapland  rein-deer  milk.  A  little  rice  is  a  good  thing ; 
it  packs  close.  In  every  Swedish  town  a  capital  traveUing 
\>iscuit  is  sold — the  hest  sort  of  hread  they  make. 

The  hest  way  op  going  to  the  Swedish  peninsula  (unless  by 
steam)  is  firom  Harwich  to.  Gbttenbuxg  by  the  regular 
packets,  the  fittest  vessels  I  have  ever  been  in. 

The  best  mode  op  TaAVSLUMG  is  to  take  a  small  and  strong 
fingHsh  phaeton,  with  stout  plain  harness  for  very  small 
horses.  The  collars  should  open  at  the  tap^  which  makes 
them  fit  horses  of  every  size  and  shape.  Hiere  should  be 
a  seat  behind  for  one  servant  and  the  peasant  to  whom  the 
horses  belong;  for  a  very  small  sum  the  latter  will  run  all 
the  way. 

Independent  of  the  light  phaeton,  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  buy  in  the  country  a  small  open  waggon :  three  horses 
will  draw  this  at  the  same  pace  as  the  phaeton.  It  will 
carry  all  the  luggage,  the  dogs,  and  the  native  servant,  who 
will  drive  it  right  well. 

One  of  the  most  useful  auxiliaries  is  a  good  water-dog, 
who  will  hunt  the  bogs  and  bring  the  birds.  A  pair  of 
Cambridgeshire  fen  boots,  waterproof— a  doak,  waterproof, 
and  trowsers  ditto,  are  no  bad  things,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  have  much  boat  work,  or  to  throw  a  fly  into  deep  water. 
A  kiutptack  I  found  of  use. 

With  regard  to  bugs,  they  are  to  be  met  with,  as  well  as  the 

insufferable  brute  the  MOsauTTO.     But  I  found  a  strong 

!  decoction  of  colocynth  or  bitter  apple  a  good  remedy,  or 

rather  preventive  of  their  attacks.     The  mosquitoes  used  to 

sting  me  in  the  wrists,  and  occasion  bad  painful  wounds :  I 
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shall  aend  you  a  pair  of  gloves  which  I  had  made  to  wear  in 
the  woods,  where  these  insects  abound.  The  bite  of  the 
mosquito  is  best  aUeviated  by  causing  the  blood  to  flow 
with  the  point  of  a  lancet.  There  is  no  other  annoyance  of 
that  kind :  I  do  not  believe  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  Furia  tn« 
femalis,  which  bit  Linnseus  and  himself. 


SECOND  SPORTING  EXCURSION. 

The  second  time  I  went  across  I  landed  at 
Gottenburg,  Had  good  sport  here  at  duck  and  snipe.     From 

thence  to 
Swinsund  (to  my  taste  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  North), 

where  I  got  fiedr  sport  at  ducks.     From  thence  to 
Christiania,  and  then  to 

Trarijia,  the  ancient  capital  of  Norway.     Next  went  to 
Roraas,  the  celebrated  copper  mine ;  and  thence  to 
Schneehattan.  Stayed  a  long  time  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  a 

place  called 
Jerkind,  in  the  Dovrefield,  and  had  wonderfully  good  sport 

every  day^  at  ptarmigan  of  both  sorts,  and  the  long-tailed 

duck.     From  Jerkind  went  to  the  stimmit  of  Schneehattan, 

a  long  day  and  night's  work,  but  well  worth  the  while. 

Somewhere  here  killed  a  few  capercaillie  and  some  black 

game. 

I  am  quite  ashamed  that  my  love  for  every  thing  connected 
with  Norway  and  Sweden  should  have  led  me  to  filT  so  many 
pages.  Such  recollections,  however,  have  often  of  late  cheered 
the  dreary  hours  of  sickness ;  and  on  this  score  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven.     Nothing  can  be  more  exhilarating  than  a  tour  in 
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these  countries,  and  nothing  more  condncive  to  health.  The 
dreadful  illness  which  I  had  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Alps  originated  wholly  in  my  own  over-confidence  in 
the  strength  of  my  constitution  and  the  mad  practice  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  air,  nigliit  alter  ni^t,  in  cold  and  damp  situa- 
tions, after  a  hard  day's  shooting.  A  bivouac  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  better  &re  than  I  tried  to  procure. 


THE    END. 
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